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PREFACE. 



To an Editor nothing can be more gratifying than to find at the close of 
each succeeding volume of his work, that his labours have met with 
increased patronage and support from the public, without whose favour 
no periodical could long exist. That the Mirror has been thus honoured, 
is perhaps owing in no ordinary degree to the plan and novelty of the 
work when it first commenced, for although attempts had at various times 
been made to establish a cheap periodical, yet they all either sunk, after 
a brief effort, or grovelled on in obscurity ; but no sooner did the 
Mirror appear than it created a new era in the history of periodical liter- 
ature. To see the spirit of the public journals, and the essence of new 
works, the most valuable and expensive, brought within the reach of the 
humblest classes of society, was a phenomenon in literature, while the 
liberality of giving a sheet of sixteen closely printed pages, embellished 
with one or more engravings, for Two-pence, excited the surprise of 
booksellers as well as the public. The men of trade seemed not to be 
aware that small profits on an extensive sale might be as productive as 
exorbitant charges where the sale was limited, and some of them antici- 
pated that the reign of cheap publications, since rendered so popular by 
the Mirror, would be brief if not inglorious. How far their conjectures 
have proved unfounded it is not now necessary to state, for although of 
the host of imitators which the Mirror occasioned, few— few indeed 
remain, yet not only has the Mirror maintained its ground, but it has 
reached a circulation far surpassing every other periodical of the day ; this 
we believe will be readily conceded when we repeat what Mr. Brougham 
was the first to state in his Observations on the Education of the Lower 
Classes, that of some numbers of the Mirror eighty thousand copies 
have been sold. 

The influential example of the Mirror has also extended itself to 
the reprinting of standard Works at the same cheap rate, and we can 
now procure the Novels of a Mrs. RadclhTe, or the Essays of a Bacon 
or a Goldsmith, neatly printed and embellished, at less than one third of 
the usual price of the most ordinary editions ; by this means of cheap 
publication the temple of knowledge is thrown open to all, and an 
auxiliary is found to the extension of education without which these efforts 
of enlightening the humbler classes of society must have often proved 
abortive. 

^or is it only in the extent of the circulation of the Mirror that 
the Editor feels an honest pride, since the classes of society among which 
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it circulates are as various as the sale is extensive ; it is to be found in the 
cottage of the peasant, on the loom of the manufacturer, in the counting- 
house of k the merchant, in the parlour windows of the affluent, and in the 
carriages of the nobility. For this distinction, and it is one of which any 
journalist might be proud, the Mirror is, perhaps, as much indebted to 
its strict moral character as to the variety of its contents. For the latter, 
the Editor owes much to his many valued Correspondents, and although 
he makes no parade of the original articles which distinguish almost every 
number of the Mirror, being more anxious that the matter should Jbie 
good, if not new, than new and not good ; yet he hesitates not to say that 
in this respect the Mirror is equal to any publication of the day, while 
the talents of many of its Contributors would do honour to any work. 

t... 

. To many of our readers t)iese remarks may appear unnecessary, but 
^e Editor deems them due to himself and to the work, the Fifth Volume 
f oi which is now {presented to the public. It will, he trusts, be found to 
.possess all those features which first recommended the Mirror to the 
public favour, with some improvements, which time and experience have 
• suggested. The embellishments will be found well executed and on^ttrac- 
tj?e subjects, while the typographical department may vie with any pub-** 
lication of the day. The Editor has now only to thank his Correspondents 
.for. their able and generous assistance, and the public for its continue^ 
support; apa* he trusts that his future exertions will not only bespeajc 
his gntitade, but ensure the Mirror increased and increasing patronage. 
'.:;*< UnaWn, June 20, 1825. <i\; 
*r ?:'•"{ "■ .-*7 ( * " " ' 1 1 . 1 , , . ■ r?-*»») * . 1 i' 
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peters eijurcf), Home* 




The church of St. Peter at Home, and 
St. Paul's Cathedra? in London, are un- 
questionably two of the finest ecclesiasti- 
cal structures in the world. That of St. 
PeteT is much larger — is built of better 
materials — was much longer in building, 
and cost infinitely more money. Of this 
noble structure we present our readers 
with an engraving. 

The piazza of this masterpiece of archi- 
tecture is altogether sublime. The dou- 
ble colonnade on each side, extending 
in a semi-circular sweep, the stupendous 
Egyptian obelisk, the two fountains, 
the portico, and the admirable facade of 
the church, form such an assemblage of 
magnificent objects, as cannot fail to im- 

?ress the mind with awe and admiration, 
'he chuTch appears in the back-ground, 
and on each side is a row of quadruple 
arches, resting on two hundred and eighty- 
four pillars, and eighty-eight pilasters ; 
the •arches Support one hundred and 
ninety-two statues, twelve feet in height. 
The -two noble fountains throw a mass of 
w&mtif the height of nine feet^ from 
which "ft falls in a very picturesque man- 
adds greatly to the beauty of 




the scene. In the centre is the fino obe- 
lisk. ■ : r 

At the first entrance into St. Peter's, 
the effect is not so striking as might be 
expected : it enlarges itself, however, in- 
sensibly on all sides, and improves on the 
eye every moment. The proportions are 
so accurately observed, that each of the 
parts are seen to an equal advantagp, 
without distinguishing itself ah ove the 
rest. It appears neither extremely high, 
long, nor broad, because a just porpor- 
tion is preserved throughout. Although 
every object in this church is admirable, 
the most astonishing part of it is the 
cupola. On ascending to it, the spectator 
is surprised to find, that the dome which 
he sees in the church, is not the same 
with the one he had examined without 
doors, the latter being a kind of case to 
the other, and the stairs by which he as- 
cends into the ball, lying between the 
two. Had there been the outward dome 
only, it would not have been seen to ad- 
vantage by those who are within the 
church ; or had there been the inward one 
only, it would scarcely have been seen by 
those who are without ; and had both 

1 • 
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been one solid dome of so great a thick- 
ness, the pillars would have been too weak 
to have supported it. 

It is not easy to conceive a more glo- 
rious architectural display than the one 
which presents itself to the spectator who 
stands beneath the dome. If he looks 
upward, he is astonished at the spacious 
hollow of the cupola, and has a vault on 
every side of him, which makes one of 
the most beautiful vistas the eye can pos- 
sibly have to penetrate. To convey an 
idea of its magnitude, it will suffice to 
say, that the height of the body of the 
church, from the ground to the upper 
part of its ceiling, is four hundred and 
thirty-two feet, and that sixteen persons 
may place themselves, without inconveni- 
ence, in the globular top over the dome, 
which is annually lighted, on the 29th of 
June, by four thousand lamps and two 
thousand fire-pots, presenting a most de- 
lightful spectacle. 

The vestibule of St Peter's is grand 
and beautiful. Over the second entrance is 
a fine mosaic from Giotto, executed in the 
year 1303; and at the comers, to the 
right and left, are the equestrian statues 
of Cons tan tin e and Charlemagne. Of the 
five doors leading to the church itself, 
one, called 'the holy door, is generally 
•hut up by brick-work, and is only opened 
at the time of the Jubilee. The middle 
gate is of broiue, with bas-reliefs. 

Of the one hundred and thirty statues 
with which this church is adorned, that 
of St. Peter is the most conspicuous : it 
is said to have been re-cast from a bronze 
statue of Jupiter Capitolinus. One hun- 
dred and twelve lamps are constantly 
burning around the tomb of this Saint ; 
and the high altar close to it, on which the 
Pope alone reads mass, is overshadowed 
■ by a ceiling, which exceeds in loftiness 
that of any palace of Rome. The splen- 
did sacristy was built by Pius VI. But 
by far the greatest ornaments of the inte- 
rior are the excellent works in mosaic, all 
copied from the most celebrated pictures, 
which are thus saved from oblivion. 
, The great and truly awful dome of St 
Peter's is only two feet less in diameter 
than that of the Pantheon, being one 
hundred and thirty-seven feet ; but it ex- 
ceeds the latter in height by twenty feet, 
being one hundred and fifty-nine feet, 
besides the lantern, the basis pedestal of 
the top, the globular top itself and the 
cross above it, which, collectively, inea- 
. sure one hundred and twenty feet The 
roof of the church is ascended by easy 
steps ; and here the visitor seems to have 
entered a small town, for he suddenly 
finds himself among a number of houses, 
which either serve as repositories of im- 



plement* and materials for repairing the 
church, or are inhabited by the workmen. 
The dome, at the foot of which he new 
arrives, appears to be the parish-church 
of this town; and the inferior domes 
seem as if intended on'y for ornaments to 
fill up the vacuities. Add to this, that 
he cannot see the streets of Rome, on 
account of the surrounding high gallery, 
and its colossal statues ; and the singu- 
larity of such a scene may be easily con- 
ceived. It is besides said, that a market 
is occasionally held here for the aerial 
inhabitants. ( 

Although the adventurous stranger is 
now on the roof, he has still a great height 
to ascend before he reaches the summit of 
the dome. Previously to his engaging in 
this enterprise, he is conducted to the 
inside gallery of the dome. From this 
spot the people within the body of the 
church appear like children. The higher 
he goes, the more uncomfortable he finds 
himself, on account of the oblique walls 
over the narrow staircase ; and he is 
often compelled to lean with his whole 
body quite to one side. Several marble 
plates are affixed in these walls, contain- 
ing the names of the distinquished per- 
sonages who have had the courage to as- 
cend to the dome, and even to climb up 
to the lantern, and the top. The Em- 
peror, Joseph II., is twice mentioned; and 
Paul I., as Grand Duke. In some parts, 
where the stairs are too steep, more com- 
modious steps of wood have been placed : 
by these the lantern can be reached with 
greater facility; and the view which there 
waits the visitor, may be imagined with- 
out the aid of description ; it is an im- 
mense PANORAMA, BOUNDED BY 
THE SEA. 

Mr. Hog, a recent tourist, gives the 
following interesting account of St 
Peter's: — 

"In approaching St Peter's, it does not 
appear so large as it really is. When 
you arrive at the magnificent circular co- 
lonnade, with the obelisk, and the two fine 
fountains which adorn the centre of it, it 
has more the appearance of a grand pa- 
lace than a church. The numerous car- 
riages of the cardinals and 
ing and departing from it, on 
days, favour this idea still more. 

" The front, which is mor e modern than 
the rest of the building, is three hundred 
and seventy feet long, and one hundied 
and forty-nine feet high, with the colos- 
sal statues of our Saviour and the twelve 
apostles, placed on the balustrade at the 
top, over all which appears the large 
dome and two smaller ones. The co- 
lumns, or rather half columns, in the 
front of the church, are eighty-eight feet 
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high, including the bases and capitals, 
and eight feet three inches in diameter, 
notwithstanding which, at a little dis- 
tance, they only appear of a very m 
rate size, such are the grand 
t ions of die building. 

" On entering the church, you are for- 
cibly struck by its beauty and grandeur. 
In front, under the cupola, is placed the 
principal altar and shrine of St. Peter, 
supported by spiral columns of gilt 
bronze, round which are innumerable 
lamps of -silver gilt, enclosed by a mag- 
niflcent railing, where the pious of every 
rank and description kneel and offer up 
their vows. It is eighty-six feet in 
height, as high as the Palazzo Farnese, 
which, though in a low situation itself, 
is the highest palace in Rome. 

"The four walls, or piers, that support 
the cupola, which IS all of solid archi- 
tecture, not partly of wood, as that of 
St. Paul's is, are a hundred and sixty, 
six feet high, and the dome itself, a 
hundred and thirty feet in diameter, is a 
hundred and fifty-five feet above them. 
The roof if Ornamented with mosaics of 
Our Saviour and the saints, in compart- 
ment*. The arches and door-ways of the 
chapels and side aisles, &c are chiefly 
of a red-coloured marble, relieved by 
medallions and other ornaments of white. 
It is adorned likewise by copies in mo- 
saic, of some of the most celebrated 
pictures of the first artists ; the Trans- 
figuration of Raphael, the St. Jerome of 
Domenichino, the Angel Raphael by 
Guide, the Exhumation or Disinterment 
of St. PetroneUa, by Guercino, St. Peter 
raising up Tabitha, and others. 

"Beautiful as me interior of the church 
is, on looking from the altar to the east 
end, by which you enter it, and which, 
in Gothic churches, from the large win- 
dow of painted glass, generally placed 
there, is frequently the grandest part of 
the church ; 1 must confess the inferiority 
of the Grecian architecture, compared 
with the Gothic, in this part of the 
edifice. 

" The sacristy, erected by the late Pope 
Pius the sixth, is a very grand edifice, 
and must have cost an immense deal of 
money ; the large presses around it, con- 
taining the church plate, &c are entirely 
composed of Brazil wood. 

"In walking round the church, which 
does not stand on an elevated spot like 
St. Paul's, neither is there a proper drive 
all round it, it resembles a great gigantic 
castle or palace, with vast Doric pilasters, 
and three large bows at the sides and 
eastern extremity. It is built of a sort 
of coarse brownish marble, called traver- 
tine. There is a P«***IP> 1 believe, in 



many parts of it, in the thickness of the 

walls ; so that they may be considered 
in a manner as double. It. certainly is 
destined to last as long as the works of 
antiquity. In my opinion, the exterior 
of St. Paul's, taken altogether, is finer 
than that of St. Peter's, though I cer- 
tainly must give the preference to the 
dome of the latter." 



THE JUBILEE AT ROME. 
Amidst the splendid and. peculiar cere- 
monies which take place in St. Peter's 
church at Rome, there is none more re- 
markable than the jubilee, which the pre- 
sent Pope, Leo XII., has resolved to 
celebrate in the year 1825. It would be 
proclaimed on Christmas Eve; and as 
the origin and ceremonies of this remark- 
able festival may not be known to all our 
readers, we quote the following account 
of them from " Friendship's Offering.'' 

"The Roman church having recog- 
nised penance as one of its principal sa- 
craments, which is divided into three 
acts,— repentance, confession, and atone- 
did not fail in the sequel, to 
im the power of granting indulgences 
remission of sins ; the sale of them 
became a fruitful source of revenue, the 
flagrant abuses of which were greatly 
caused by the reformation. Though the 
Roman pontiffs, previous to the thirteenth 
century, had already sufficiently practised 
on the credulity and superstition of 
Christendom, regardless of their dignity 
and the price at which they purchased 
their short-lived splendour, as well as of 
the pernicious influence of their example 
on every order of society; it would be 
difficult to name a pope more remarkable 
for ambition and iniquity than Boniface 
VIII., who preached a crusade against 
the illustrious family of Colonna, during 
which he profited largely by the sale of 
indulgences. To complete the whole, he 
conceived the idea of holding a public 
market for the sale of them, for the pur- 
pose of replenishing his coffers. 

" As the year 1300 elapsed during his 
government, he deemed it a convenient 
epoch for fixing a jubilee, or holy year, 
the idea of which was furnished him by 
the institutions of the Mosaic law, whilst 
the secular games of Pagan Rome afforded 
him every hint he could desire towards 
increasing its attraction and magnificence. 
An universal and solemn remission of 
sins was to be the happy lot of 
erring men, and the means of enriching 
the pope, agreeably to whose counsels a 
similar holy year, or jubilee, was ap- 
pointed to be held every hundred years 
thereafter. The indulgence peculiar to 
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visited the high bench of apostles, that 
of St. Peter at Rome, should receive ab- 
solution. The bull to this effect was 
promulgated in the beginning of March, 
1300 ; in it the Pope promises, in full reli- 
ance on the mercy of God and the merits 
of the apostles, not only a plenary and ex- 
tensive, but the most complete absolu- 
tion, to all such as should come to confess 
their sins at Rome. The people of Rome 
could only obtain it by frequenting the 
churches for thirty days ; whilst stran- 
gers were allowed fifteen days for this 
purification. 

44 This is the first and most extraordi- 
nary event of such a nature in the (Chris- 
tian annals. The multitude who flocked 
to Rome, were so great as to fill every 
street. Villanius estimates them at two 
hundred thousand, whilst W. Ventura 
sets them down at two millions. By 
their concurrent testimony it appears that 
the pope, his clergy, and Rome reaped 
an immense harvest. On the first day, 
Bonifacius himself appeared in his pon- 
tificals and blessed the people ; but on 
the second, he came forth in his imperial 
vestments, a naked sword being carried 
before him. 

44 The popes found the jubilee so good 
a thing, that they thought once a cen- 
tury too seldom, and made it once in 
every fifty years, and even this period was 
abbreviated. Boniface the Ninth, who 
succeeded to the papal chair during a 
jubilee, went still farther, and sent his 
agents into various countries, remitting 
the sins of those unable to reach Rome, 
at the easy price of the expense they 
would have incurred in going thither. 
"These receivers often scraped together 
above one hundred thousand florins in a 
single province, — a most enormous sum 
indeed for those times, when money bore 
so high a value.** 

Jubilee periods were made still shorter: 
the twentieth was under the late Pope 
-Pius VII., in the year 1800. The fol- 
lowing is the account of the ceremonials 
observed on these occasions 

41 The bull announcing them is pub- 
lished both in the Latin and Italian lan- 
guages on Ascension Day, and posted 
upon four sides of St. Peter's church, as 
an invitation to the four quarters of the 
world. The festival itself begins on 
Christmas eve, and lasts until the same 
time in the following year. On the first 
day the pope opens the golden gate with 
a rich silver hammer, and granis sinners 
access to the altars. The pope goes in 
solemn procession to this gate, preceded 
by the prelates, the magistracy, and prin- 
cipal citizens of Rome, the papal choris- 
ters, the canons of St. Peter's church, 



and the pontifHa domestics ; ntxt follow 
those bearing crosses, frankincense, &c. j 
then succeed penitentiarii, bishops, and 
cardinals ; ana last comes the pope, with 
the triple crown carried in state before 
him. In one place the wall is so slightly 
built, that three blows of the hammer are 
sufficient to bunt it open • on his arrival 
before it, it is sprinkled with holy water, 
and he then steps forward, and gives it 
the first blow, with these words, * Aperite 
mihi partus jtistitia, inijrediar in eas.' 
The choir returns 4 Ingresms est in eas y 
confiiehor domino.* The pope then gives 
the second blow, crying out, 1 Introibo in 
domam (nam, Domine* The choir re- 
turns, 4 Adorabo ad templum sanctum 
tunm in timore tuo.* The pope exclaimsj 
with the third blow, 4 Aperite portas, 
qnoniam, Dominus vobiscum est.' The 
choir answers, 4 Qui fecit virtutem in 
Israel.* Having made an aperture in 
the wall, the pope returns to his seat and 
cries, 4 Domine, exattdi orationem mea'm. 1 
To which the choir replies, 4 Et clamor 
me us ad le veniat* The wall in the 
gateway is then levelled by workmen 
within, the entrance is cleared, and the 
multitude press forward with holy fer- 
vour to pick up the fragments of stone, 
and medals struck in the former holy 
year, which have been deposited in the 
wull. While this is passing, a similar 
ceremony is performed by the cardinals 
at the sacred portals of the churches Of 
St. Paul, St. John Latcranus, and St. 
Maria Majore. The hammers they use 
are of silver only. 

" When the wall is levelled, the pro- 
cession proceeds into the church ; the 
Pope then sings, 4 Dominis vobis&m ;* 
and the choir returns, 4 Et cum spiritu 
fuo.* The pope then prays, and begins 
to chant the 4 Te Deum laudamus* ac- 
companied by the din of drums and trum- 
pets; the bells are set ringing, and 
salutes of artillery are heard on every 
side. The people resort to the church 
throughout the year ; the oftener a person 
goes there, the more complete is the re- 
mission of his sins. There are, besides, 
several holy places in Rome, and other 
things to be visited for this remission 
sake, called 4 statione*: 

44 At the close of the jubilee-year, 
the pope repairs, with the same ceremo- 
nies, to St Peter's church, where service 
being performed, the procession sets out 
from the great altar, and proceeds out of 
the church, through the sacred gate. The 
pope is the last; he blesses the stones 
which are to close it up, throws down 
among them the gold ana silver medals 
which have been struck on the occasion, 
and sprinkles the whole with holy water. 
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fie then pats on a linen apion, and hav- 
ing laid the first atone of the wall, leaves 
it to the penitentiarii to finish the rest. 
The jubilee-year is closed by the papal 



me jubilee- 



Samsf) popular &torfes. 

( Translated for the Mirror.) 

Those who delight to contemplate the 
first germs of imagination, and the ruder 
efforts of fiction, will certainly not think 
beneath their notice the homely popular 
traditions that have been delivered orally 
through successive generations, either in 
the nursery, or by the cottage hearth. If 
not always interesting in themselves they 
become so from the circumstance of their 
being (with the ballad) the only produc- 
tions of the unlettered classes : and rude 
and uncouth as these materials for the 
most part are, the poet and romance writer, 
have not unfrequently availed themselves 
of them ; and borrowed many a rough 
gem which they have polished and fa- 
shioned into symmetry and beauty. Even 
the most fastidious will occasionally con- 
descend to turn to these humble efforts of 
uncultivated imagination, if merely to see 
how cheaply an untutored race can be- 
guile their fancies ; and in what wild and 
grotesque fictions, and absurd supersti- 
tions they indulge. It is not entirely 
useless and unprofitable even for the man 
■of letters sometimes to revert to the simple 
talcs that amused his infancy; with which 
are associated so many agreeable recol- 
lections. We will not, however, give 
our readers cause to suspect that we are 
somewhat ashamed of introducing to then- 
notice such compositions as cottage 
stories and nursery tales ; but boldly tell 
than at once, that the narratives we are 
about to lay before them are of that un- 
ambitious description that usually serve 
to amuse the good folks around a Christ- 
mas fire-side :— not indeed in a modern 
drawing-room, nor in a Chinese-Egyp to- 
Gothic cottage, but in the snug, cosey 
parlour of a farm-house. 

It is well known that in Germany men 
of talent have applied themselves to col- 
lecting these traditional narratives, and 
in so doing have performed no unim- 
portant task; for they have thus re- 
deemed from oblivion many that display 
much fancy, ingenuity, and naive hu- 
mour. Among these the name of Grimm 
is not wholly unknown to the English 
reader, a translation of many of his tales 
having appeared under the title of " Ger- 
man Popular Stories." M. Winthcr 
. Jias formed a similar collection for his 
B » 



own oountrymen: that they are the ge- 
nuine narratives of the peasantry we can 
readily believe for they possess a certain 
homeliness of style that sufficiently attests 
their origin. That these Danish Stories 
rival their German brethren, we dare not 
affirm: upon the whole we should say 
that they are inferior ; and exhibit far 
less variety of subject, or of incident. 
There is, indeed, too great a similarity 
between the narratives; we have, how- 
ever, selected three which we think our 
readers will not be displeased at seeing in 
an English dress. 

The first of these is a mere nursery 
tale ; but is amusing from its whim and 
drollery: it has -abjo some novelty, al- 
though it must be confessed that the 
trick which Hans plays the old woman, 
is similar to that which ' the fisherman 
puts upon the Genii, in the Arabian 
Nights. If any supercilious personage 
should after all say that it is mightily 
silly ; we will only remind him that, as 
from u the sublime to the ridiculous is 
but one step,'' the boundaries between the 
simple and silly arc equally narrow, so 
that it is sometimes difficult to decide 
.which epithet of the two a work really 
deserves. The second is rather an anec- 
dote than a tale, but we give it as con- 
taining a situation that might be rendered 
highly effective in the hands of a good 
novel-writer, or dramatist It remains 
only to add, that while we have endea- 
voured to catch the spirit of the originals, 
wc have here and there attempted to 
render the style rather less bald and un- 
couth; even as it is, it racy be considered 
by some as too insipid. 

No. I. 

THE CAKE-BIHLT HOUSE. 

Hans and Gaettt were the children of 
a poor cottager and his wife, who dwelt 
on the outskirts of an extensive wood, — 
" Children," said their mother to them 
one day, " the red berries are now ripe : 
you shall, therefore, set out this fine 
morning, and each of you go and gather a 
basketful!, for to us poor folk who hardly 
wot of any better fruit, they will prove 
dainty fare. — Only beware, and wander 
not too far." Away then tripped Hans 
and his sister, each with a basket on their 
arm, and were soon quite out of sight. 
The further they advanced the more were 
they delighted, there were so many beau- 
tiful berries that hung in such tempting 
clusters on the bushes. They eat, and 
ran, and laughed, and gambolled about 
until they quite forgot the time that 
had elapsed, or the direction in which 
they came. Their merriment was now 
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suddenly damped : for they much 
that their mother would scold them 
sharply, and besides they could see no 
path on either side. Even their well 
tilled baskets, and their store of fine red 
berries, which they sometimes stopped to 
admire, did not altogether console them, 
or quiet their apprehensions. They con- 
tinued, however, to proceed on and on, 
thinking every moment that they should 
soon descry some outlet from the forest. 
On a sudden Hans stood still, gaping 
with astonishment, and pointing out to 
his sister with his hand, something that 
he discerned through the trees. No 
wonder that he was at first unable to say 
more than, " Look, look !" so curious 
was the object that had attracted his 
attention. It was a low building, not 
differing much in size or structure from 
those usually inhabited by the peasantry 
of the neighbourhood, but formed of ma- 
terials never before applied to such a pur- 
pose. The walls were constructed of 
sweet cake, cemented together with melted 
sugar ; instead of glass, the windows were 
made of thin panes of barley sugar, and the 
roof was not thatched with straw or turf, 
but with bunches of dried raisins, thickly 
matted together, while the chimney was 
formed out of a very deep twelfth cake, 
which crowned the summit of this extraor- 
dinary edifice. So great; was for some time 
the astonishment of the little wanderers, 
that they gazed in silent wonder; at 
length to satisfy himself of the reality of 
what be beheld, Hans ran up to the 
house, and breaking a piece off one of the 
bricks, found that it really was cake, but 
far more delicious than any be had ever 
before tasted. His sister haa by this time 
come up to him, and they now deter- 
mined to try some of the raisins, and for 
that purpose clambered up on the top of 
the roof, it being very low, and forthwith 
began to eat, and to fill their baskets, 
from which they had previously emptied 
the berries, (that spite of their beautiful 
red colour had no longer any charms in 
their eyes. 

At length they made a hole quite 
through, when they suddenly heard a 
voice cry out, " Wnat knave is it that 
dares thus to devour my roof P He shall 
repent his greediness and insolence. ** 
Thus saying, the old crone to whom that 
strange dwelling belonged, caught hold of 
them with her long bony arm, and 
dragged them both through the hole, into 
the house. She then took and put them 
into a coop similar to those used for fat- 
tening fowls, and having securely fastened 
them in, gave them an abundance of 
almonds and raisins and a gieat quantity 
of rich clotted cream, charging them to 



eat as much as they could possibly swal- 
low. In this manner did Hans and hia 
sister feast most luxuriously for a whole 
week, hardly regretting their loss of 
liberty, or once thinking either what 
might be the alarm of their parents, or 
how their captivity would terminate. At 
length, after the lapse of seven days, the 
old witch came to the coop where the chil- 
dren were caged, " Fingers out !" cried she, 
u Let me see whether my pretty little 
birds have thriven well.*' Thus they were 
obliged to thrust their fingers out between 
the bars, in order that the wicked hag 
might see if they were yet fat enough for 
her purpose. But she not being exactly 
satisfied with their condition, plump as 
they already were, they were doomed to 
feast for another seven days, and were 
supplied with rich cakes, and still thicker 
cream. 

This term also being expired, the crone 
came again, and repeated her former com- 
mand of " Fingers out ;** but Hans, 
who now suspected her design, instead of 
his finger thrust out a wooden peg that 
he had found in the coop. Upon feeling 
it so hard and thin, the old witch shook 
her head ; she was not satisfied, however, 
without examining Gretty's finger like- 
wise, and finding it quite soft and 
plump, she instantly took her out and 
conducted her into the kitchen, then re. 
plenished the coop with plenty of dainty 
provender for Hans. The poor little 
fellow was heartily grieved at being sewu 
rated from his sister, yet eat not a whit 
less than before ; or rather, haying now 
no one to speak to, he kept eating conti- 
nually, lest he should be himself de- 
voured by melancholy thoughts ; so that 
when the old woman returned again to 
examine him, she found him in much 
bettcT condition than his sister, for this 
time he really put out his finger. Quite 
overjoyed at the delicious banquet which 
she expected, the hag opened the door of 
his prison and commanded him to follow 
her into the kitchen, where she had 
already ordered Oretty to kindle a fire 
beneath a large oven that was there. The 
abominable old creature then took Gretty 
and placed her in a large iron pan in the 
oven, which was already tolerably warm; 
she next ordered Hans to climb , up and 
place himself on bis sister. Poor Hans 
thought this was carrying the joke too 
far, for much as he liked eating, he did 
not much approve of being eaten himself; 
but as all resistance or remonstrance would 
have been vain, he was obliged to com- 
ply. Just as the wicked witch, however, 
was about to push the pan into the oven, 
Hans, who was now nearly as round as a 
ball, contrived to roll oil unto the floor, 
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which he could do without greatly en. THE I^AST YEAR. 

(Lingering hia bones. A second, a third, 

and even a fourth time the same accident Eighteex hundred and twenty-four 
occurred, until the witch, quite provoked years have elapsed since the Infant of 
at his awkwardness, struck mm with one Bethlehem changed the history of the 
of her crutches, and scolded him for being Universe. If we cast our eyes backward 
so stupid. " Good mother,'* cried Hans, along the stream of time, from the pre- 
** be not angry : I do not exactly under- sent moment to that eventful era, what it 
stand how I should place myself, do you, strange succession of human revolutions 
therefore, show me." "You dull oaf, crowds upon out vision ! 
then," returned the crone, laying down A foreigner of distinction once asked a 
her crutches, and taking Gretty off the British member of Parliament what had 
pan, " see ! this is the way you ought to passed in the last session ; — " Five 
lie/' She then rolled herself up so that months and fourteen days " was the re- 
she was fairly wedged in. Hans seeing the ply ; and if many of us were asked what 
opportunity, gave his sister a wink, and we had accomplished in the last year, we 
they instantly shoved the old hag into might be reduced to the ftecessity of 
the oven ; and as he shut to the door, stating, that we had not only become 
and fastened it well, he exclaimed— twelve months older ; but that, exclusive 
" Who is it that Is stupid now ?" The of our little terrestrial excursions from 
witch cried out with all her force, but to London to our country-houses and back, 
no purpose. They even broke her crutches, we had been travelling round the sun at 
and put them into the fire, in order to the rate of fifty-eight thousand miles 
make it burn more fiercely. They then every hour, and, in tne rotatory motion of 
ran out of the house, and after much the earth upon its own'axis, had com- 
trouble succeeded in finding their way pleted an additional five hundred and 
out of the wood ; and before dark reached eighty miles in every similar space of 
their own home, where their parents sat time. So far we have established our 
jving, hardly expecting ever to behold claim to be considered as a part of the 



grievi 
them 



sublime scheme of creation ; but as to 
any thing that we have performed worthy 
of an intelligent being, moving in such a 

SUMMARY OF THE YEAR ! magnificent pageant, and obviously fram- 

' ed for the most noble destinies, it is to 

Po °* for December 17o7, be feared that very few have reason to be 
says, pleasantly enough " Now comes proud of their exploit8 . Hundreds of 
December ; after which, January, tor thousands are at this moment making up 
new-year s gifts ^February for pancakes ^ account8 fa but year, with a re- 
and valentines ; March for leeks for the ference to their profit and loss, but how 
Welchmcn ; April for foota ; May for many dream ^ a men tal debtor and cr«- 
milk-maids and their garlands ; June for dhor gt atement to ascertain the gains or 
green pease, mackerel, beans and bacon deteriorations which they have experienced 
and what not-<tms is a plentiful time ;) in the affec tions of the heart, or the fa- 
July for hay in the country ; andAugust Cu i ties of the head ? or how many calcu- 
forcorn; September for oysters; October Uu , their chances in that eternity to 

for brewing good beer; and November w hich they are three hundred and sixty, 

for drinking it. After all these are past, fiye d nearer ^ ^ were ^ fa 

some for working, but all for eating and outset 0 f last year ? 

drinking, after all comes December, with Methinks I hear the jingling of sove- 

the l)ams full of corn, the larders full of reJgng m fa Dreccnes pocket of some 

beef and pork, the barrels full of beer, w portly, and purse-proud reader of 

the oven full of Christmas pies, the pocket Clapham Common or Stamford Hill, as 

stored with money, the masters and mis- wit £ a complacent chuckle he mutters to 



f^? f ,, ch f yo^g™* 11 himself—" I laid by four thousand six 

and maids full of play." hundred pounds last year," which he 

Truly I know not how better to con- deems a fu u triumphant answer to 

dude this short summary of useful and ^ guch impertinent interrogatories, 

agreeable information than by wishing Am a nation of g0 ld.worshippers like 

that this description of the present month, fa Englis h, bowers of the knee to 

and this close of the present year, may be M^mon, adorers of the glittering deity 

completely realized, with all hearty and which j ero boam set up in Dan and 

honest wishes for the signal happiness Bethe i ? j ^ understand the origin, 

and prosperity of A. D. 1825. -(hoofr I do not recognise the validity of 

F. R— y. this plea, Nay, it is not difficult to 

December 2tf, 1824. ' comprehend the gratifications of the pro. 
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fesecd miser. Nothing is to ridiculous the present thin the oast year, to oele- 
as to pronounce such a man, because his bra to a birth, not a death, to welcome 
enjoyments differ from our own, to be the coming rather than to speed the part- 
miserable, in that acceptation of the tog guest : and that upon the accession 
word which implies unhappiness. His of a new year, as of a new king, their 
mode of life being his own free election, brazen ana courtier-like loyalty finds 
is a proof of its being the best adapted more delight in the glory which is rising 
to his own peculiar notions of pleasure, and full of promise, than in that which 
for no man voluntarily prefers wretched- has just set and can bestow no more, 
ness. The ancients divided their annual ho- 
But while the money-spinner is endea- mage with a less obsequious selfishness, 
vouring to sweeten the dregs of life, he Janus, who stood between the two years, 
Is unconsciously embittering death. Un- gave his name indeed to the first month, 
able to take his coin with him, not even but he was provided with a double face, 
the obolus for Charon, he is only hoard- that by gazing as steadfastly upon past 
ing up a property of which he is to be as future time he might inculcate upon 
robbed; for whether he is to be taken 'his worshippers the wisdom of being re- 
from his wealth, 01 his wealth from him, trospective as well as provident. But 
the result is equally tormenting. Post- Janus was an ancient and a god ; had he 
obits and reversions, however he may been a modern and a man, he would 
have gained by them after the death of have known better ! 
others, will bring him in nothing after However it may have been partially 
his own ; so that he will have the morti- misapplied and wasted, the last year may 
flcation of reflecting, that he has been still, perhaps, have materially advanced 
accumulating money, and eking out his the sum of human happiness, and as it is 
life, only to aggravate the pangs of part- impossible to solve this point by an ex- 
ing from both. Submitting this ** trim amination of individual evidence, we will 
reckoning '* to the consideration of the decide h by a show of hands. All you 
aforesaid citizen of Clapham Common or who are as much or more discontented 
Stamford Hill, I would suggest that his with your present lot, than you were 
four thousand six hundred pounds may twelve months ago, please to hold up 
not be so all-sufficing an evidence of the your hand.-^Heavens ! what an atmos- 
beneficial employment of last year, as phere of palms, gentle and simple, fair 
the jingling of the sovereigns in his and furrowed, coameticised and un wash- 
pocket may nave led him to conclude. ed ; what a forest of digits, some spark- 
Never nave I been more painfully ling with diamonds, some unadorned, 
awakened than when in the dead silence and a whole multitude cinctured with the 
of midnight, I have been startled by a wedding-ring ! — You, on the contrary, 
peal of " triple bob-majors," which, in who feel yourselves happier than you 
performing their foolish ceremony of were— hold up your hands. Alack ! 
ringing out the old year, send forth their what a pitiful minority ! A few youths 
inappropriate echoes into the universal who left school at the last Christmas holy- 
darkness, and scare the repose of nature days, and an equal number of girls who, 
with their obstreperous mirth. It is an having dismissed their governesses, are 
unhallowed and irreverent mode of so- to come out this season. Young and 
lemnizing the twelve months 1 death. It sanguine dupes, enjoy your happiness 
is as if at the funeral of a deceased pa- while ye may : I am not serpent enough 
rent a rejoicing chime should suddenly to whisper a syllable in your car that 
burst like a peal of laughter from the might accelerate the loss of your too 
belfry, instead of the sad — slow — deep fleeting paradise ! 
toll of the single passing bell. These New Monthly Magazine. 
iron tongues should not be allowed to — 
shout out their indecent merriment at a 

consummation fraught with so many in- THE ANTIQUATED BEAUTY, 

scrutable mysteries and appalling asso- Or charms Flrrtilla might have boasted 
ciations. What ! are we cannibals so to With reason, in her prime ; 

rejoice that a portion of our best friends Perhaps by every wit was toasted, 
has been actually eaten up by the omni- Who lived in Noah's time, 

vorous maw of time ? Are we saints, _ . <. *i 

and of the elect, so fully prepared for the Bu i " ow , her °! lov £ oveT ' 
blow of death that we carl carol at being and of "e*"* « , 

brought three hundred and sixty-five Twew wise no more to seek a lover, 
days nearer to the edge of his scythe ?— But thmk at last of dvin S- 
Perhaps it may be urged, /that these . ■ . „ 

noisy vibrations are nther meant to salute 
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There is not, we are sure, one of our 
readers that will not feel gratified with 
an engraving of the cradle in which 
Henry V., the hero of Agincourt, was 
rocked. It is, or was, preserved at Mon- 
mouth Castle, where this prince was born, 
whence he was sirnamed Henry of Mon- 
mouth ; and yet in the Archawlogia and 
Antiquarian Repertory, the cradle is said 
to be that of Edward II., who was bom at 
Caernarvon, in compliment to the Welsh 
it 'is said, who had declared they would 
only submit to a native born prince. 

Cradles are mentioned by Theocritus, 
Martial, and Juvenal, and in the Roman, 
as well as the middle ages, children slept 
in them at night, when they were con- 
fined by bands across, and covered with 
a rich quilt. Froi3sart mentions a silver 
cradle, and a bathing tub as a common 
annexation to it. The cradle of Henry 
V., of which we give an engraving, is a 
wooden oblong chest, swinging by links 
of iron between two posts, surmounted by 
birds for ornament. As we do not think 
the cradle could have any share in form- 
ing the man, we shall not insert a me- 
moir of his glorious life and reign, but 
refer to the MiunoR, No. LIU., for an 
account of the battle of Agincourt. 



, WHEN THE 

O'ER. 



B 9 John Mayne Author of the 

goto, The StU*r Gun, ffce. 



WAS 
of Glaf 



kvmta the beach the peasnnts stray 'd , 

At day-light, when the storm was o'er, 
Aiv', lo ! by wioda and waves convey d. 
• A corse extended on the shore ! 



His face was comely ev'n in i 
His lip« had lost their coral hue, 

But smil'd as if with partiug breath, 
A ray divine had cheer'd his view ! 

When ev'ry aid was vainly given, 
The villagers in tears exclaim, 

O ! for a miracle from Heaven, 
To animate thy lifeless frame I 

Some friend, perhaps, whose boding fears 
. Forbade thy feet at first to roam, 
Or parent, in declining years, 
With anxious heart, expects thee home ! 



Whoe'er thou art, whate'er thy 

Or whereso'er thy kindred be, 
Humanity asserts her claim 

To feel for them aud mourn for tbee ! 

Around thy brow, with many a tear, 
Sad virgins shall the cypress twine; 

Deck, with sweet flow'rs, thy humble bier, 
And chant a requiem at thy shrine ! 

O ! if, amid this world of care, 

A mother dear, or sisters mourn. 
And, for a while, avert despair, 

With hopes and sighs for thy return- 
In vain, for thee, when tempests roar, 

.they watch, far off, the whit nlng sail ! 
Thy bark has rcach'd that happy shore, 

Where winds and waves can ne'er prevail 

Some nymph, perhaps, the village-pride, 
Unconscious of thy hapless doom, 

Still fondly hopes to be thy bride- 
Still wastes for thee her vernal bloom ! 

On some lone cliff methinka she stands. 
And, gazing o'er the troubled sea, 

Imagines scenes in foreign lands, 
Where love and bliss encircle thee f 

Yea, thou art blest in realms above f 

And, when she lifts her longing eyes. 
She'll see the spirit of her love. 
With Angels, soaring iu the skies I 



WINTEH- 
by MBS. CORNWALL BARON WILSON. 

Thf. summer skies no more are blue; 

The birds sit tuneless on the tree ; 
The fields have lost their verdant hue, 

And all looks sad-aud drear to me.. 
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Stern Winter 1ms began \m reign. 
And chill and luiitjr is the air ; 

An.l though I rove the hill and plain, 
No blooming flow ret meet* me there ! 

A few brief months, and Winter flies, 

Aad nature clad in gayest hoe, 
With milder zales. and brighter skies, 

The Summer's glory shall renew ! 
Rut for the lone and blighted keen*, 

What future Summer can remain ? 
Can nature's charms one joy impart. 

Or bid it hope and bloom again ' 

Ah ! no, — thouch Summer suns will rise, 
And birds will sing, and flow 'rets bloom ; 

Once chill' d, the heart's lost energies, 
No future season can relume ! 

The smiling sun — the verdant grove, 
But mock the tortur'd bosom's pain ; 

Tbey ne'er can sorrow's sting remove, 



STANZAS TO PAINTING. 

BY THOMAS CAMPBELL, ESQ. 

[The following sUnras on painting, written by 
the admired author of the Pleasures of Hope, 
have been sent to us by a Correspondent, who 
says he is not aware that they have ever before 



0, thou, by whose expressive art, 
Her perfect image Nature sees ; 

In anion with the Grace* itart, 
And sweeter by reflection please. 

In whose creative hand the huas, 
Stol n from yon orient rainbow shine; 

1 bless thee Promethian Muse, 
And call (bee fairest of the Nine I 

Possessing more than vocal power. 
Persuasive more than poets tongue, 

Whose lineage in c raptured hoar. 
From love the lord of Nature sprang. 

Does Hop* his high possession meet ; 

fs Joy triumphant — sorrow flown ? 
Sweet is the trance, the tremor sweet, 

When all'we love we caQ our own. 

But, Othou pnlse of pleasure dear, 
How throbbing cold I feel thee part ; 

Some absence plants a pane severe. 
Or Death inflicts a keener dart. 



Then for a beam of joy to lijrht 
In memory's sad and wakeful eye; 

Or banish from the noon of night 
Her dreams of deeper agony ! 

Shall song its witching eadenee roll, 
Yea, ev'n the tend'rest air repeat. 

That breath 'd when soul was kind to sou), 
And heart to heart responsive beat. 

What visions rise to charm— to melt, 
The lost, the lovd, the dead are n 

O hush that strain too deeply felt, 
And cease that solace too severe ! 



But thou serenely silent art. 

By heaven and love wast taught to lend ; 
In milder solace to the heart. 

The sacred image of a friend ? 

All is not lost, if yet posies* 'd, 
To me that sweet memorial shine, 

If close and closer to my breast, 
I hold that idol all divine. 

Or gazing through luxurious tears, 
Melt o'er the lov'd departed form, 

Till death's cold bosom half appears 
With life and speech and spirit warm I 

She looks— she lives I — this trane'd hour 
Her bright eye seems a purer gem. 

Than sparkles on the throne of power, 
Or glory's starred diadem. 



Yes, OenJus, yes ! thy mimic aid 
A treasure to my heart has givn. 

Where beauty's canonized shade 
Smiles in the sainted hues of heaven. 

No spectre forms of pleasure fled, 
Thy softening, sweet 'niug tiuts restore, 

For thou canst give as back the dead, 
Ev'n in the loveliest looks they bore. 

Then blest be Nature's guardian Mine 
Whose hand her finish *d grace redeems, 

Whose tablet of a thousand hues, 
The Mirror of Creation seems. 

From love began thy hieh descent. 
And lovers charm <1 by gifts of thine, 

Shall bless thee mutely eloquent. 
And call thee brightest of the Nine ! 



Edgar. 



&f)e ^elector; 

CHOICE EXTRACTS FROM 
NEW WORKS. 

THE TURKEY. 

Of the splendid and substantial hospita- 
lity which distinguished the celebration 
of Christmas in former times, when no- 
blemen and gentlemen of fine estates had 
their heralds, who wore their coat of 
arms at this and other solemn seasons, 
and cried Largesse, &a, we have already 
diverted in our previous volumes; and 
have given a poetical bill of fare in the 
time of King Arthur, describing the 
" salmon, venison, and wild boars,** 
which were served up by hundreds, along 
with " hogsheads ot honey, kilderkins of 
mustard,* * &c. &c We will now record 
a few anecdotes of the principal per- 
sonage in our modern Christmas dinner — 
Moksieur Dindon ; or, in vulgar 
English, our Alderman-in-Chains. 

Naturalists are at variance upon the 
origin of the turkey. Some pretend that 
It was not known before the discovery of 
America, and that the first which ap- 
peared on a table in France was eaten at 
the nuptials of Charles IX., in 1570. 
Henry VIII. had some of them brought 
to England in 1525 ; and they are sup. 
posed to be indigenous to Canada and the 
adjacent countries, where they are found 
sometimes weighing upwards of fifty 
pounds. Credat Judaus Apella, How- 
ever, we must allow that the Norfolk 
breed does not fall considerably short of 
that weight On the other hand, it is 
said that Meleager, a king of Macedonia, 
brought them from India into Greece, at 
a very early period ; and that, out of gra- 
titude for such an acquisition, the Athen- 
ian Gastronomers called the bird Melea~ 
gris. Mythology contends that they 
were so named from the Macedonian 
hero above-mentioned, after whose death 
his woe-begone sisters were transformed 
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into these birds of mournful appearance. 
But there is still a doubt whether the 
Meleayris of Aristotle, of Clytus, of 
Calixenes, of Ptolemy, and other authors 
of ancient times, was not the bird now 
known under the name of Guinea hen—— 
Ovid certainly says (B. viii. of the Meta- 
morphoses) that Meleager's sisters were 
turned into birds, but mentions nothing 
else, except that, having acquired horny 
beaks and extensive wings, they were 
sent adrift to find their way through the 
vacant air. The idea that the Jesuits 
brought them into notice is erroneous. — 
They were known in Europe long before 
the institution of Loyola's order. Why 
the French should call them " aiouettes 
dc saveHerJ' cobbler's larks, cannot easily 
be accounted for. This bird is so stupid, 
or timorous, that if you balance a bit of 
straw on his head, or draw a line with 
chalk on the ground from his beak, he 
fancies himself so loaded or so bound, 
that he will remain in the same position 
till hunger forces him to move. The 
French say of a silly person, c'ast un 
dindon ; applying the term as we do that 
of goose. 

This bird is either roasted or boiled, 
and often accompanied by a chine of pork : 
when of a good breed, it possesses a 
flavour between the pheasant and the 
chicken. In the French cuisine, turkey 
"a la daube" means the bird confined 
in a "terrine" with truffles, maroons, 
&c &c, and so baked in the oven that it 
may keep. It is eaten cold, and offers an 
elegant and substantial relish for the lun- 
' cheon of a Gastronomer. But, maugre 
la Carte Francaise^ we must confess our- 
selves English enough to prefer, especially 
on Christmas-day, " an Alderman-in- 
Chains," with his attendant liverymen, 
hereunder described : — 

All hall I thou Monarch of the smiling board, 

Majestic Turkey ! 
All hail ! the forced meat balls with which thouTt 
stored! 

All hflil ! the sausage fetters steaming o'er 

thee I 

Hail ! ye inferior, yet delightful dunes, 
O'er which in trance ecstatic roves my eye I 

Ye savoury fowls, ye most alluring fishes, 
And brandy flashing in the burnt mince-pie f 

Hail ! cod and oyster-sauce ! quail ! partridge ! 
bustard ! 

Lobster ! plumb-pudding ! apple pie ! and 

Time's Telescope. 

SPIRIT OF THE 

yittlfc aiournals. 

SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 

My 2 mind is of such a nature, that it will 
take nothing for granted, and will never 
rest satisfied till it has sifted a thing to 



[IRROB. It 

the very bottom. This propensity, I 
confess, has cost me a deal of trouble s 
but I do not consider the time so taken up 
to have been entirely lost; for, in the 
course of my investigations, I have made 
some discoveries, which, I trust, will 
prove useful to mankind. 

In the perusal of history, it was, of 
course, one of my chief objects to trace 
effects to their causes ; and, in following 
up the analysis, I have clearly discerned 
the primary causes of the rise and fall of 
empires lin apparently the most trivial 
circumstances ; and this in a manner per- 
fectly satisfactory to my own mind, as 
well as to those to whom I have commu- 
nicated the results of my researches. But 
I have not been contented with thus dis- 
covering the sources of events. By infi- 
nite labour and the minutest investiga- 
tion, I have succeeded in ascertaining the 
signs by which the existence, of those 
causes may be known. I do. not mean 
what are commonly called " signs of the 
times," which tk he who runs may read.'* 
The signs I speak of are not or such a 
magnitude as to be visible to the common 
eye, nor even to that of the philosopher, 
unless through the medium of a micro- 
scope : for as in the human ffcame disease 
often springs from the slightest cause, 
and that imperceptible even to the patient 
himself ; so in the body politic the germs 
of ruin may exist, and be visible only to 
those who, though they may not abso- 
lutely be gifted by second sight, possess 
that minute sagacity which enables them 
to determine the existence of causes, and 
to foresee effects. 

As may be supposed, my first object 
has been to apply my theory to my own 
country ; and I regret to say, that In so 
doing, I have already discovered tke 
seeds of decay in thia^ to all appearance^ 
prosperous state. The first sign I per- 
ceived was about twelve years ago, when 
I accidently saw a British sailor walking 
(not rolling) up the High-street of Ports- 
mouth with suspenders to his trowsers | 
This circumstance, trifling as it may ap- 
pear I confess struck me with a kind of 
superstitious horror. As the suspenders 
crossed each other over his shoulders, k 
seemed to me as if fate had put its * mark 
on him." By a natural reference, my fore- 
bodings extended from my country's 
defenders to my country itself ; I saw in 
perspective, and I fear not altogether in 
imagination, the pride of the British em- 
pire humbled in the dust. 

This sign I carefully noted at the 
time ; but I did not then draw the atten- 
tion of the public to it, as I was not then 
absolutely convinced of the justice of my 
theory, and wished to submit it, in some 
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measure, to the test of experience. The 
delay has, I lament to add, served but to 
confirm my first impressions. The im- 
pious custom alluded to has now become 
prevalent among our seamen (tars I can 
hardly call them), and the progress of 
decay in these pillars of the state has since 
become rapid. Pig -tails gracefully platted 
down the back have disappeared. The 
cheeks are no longer of an unequal pro- 
tuberance, owing to an ample plug of the 
pungent herb. Jack prefers wish-wash 
tea or radical powder to grog, "the 
liquor of life." Instead of pronouncing 
the names of ships, such as the Billy 
Ruffian and the Polly Famous^ according 
to their true English significations, he 
twists the words so that you would ac- 
tually suppose them to have been taken 
out of Lernpriere's Dictionary. The 
eternal fiddle no longer goes it on Point 
and the Barbican. Sailors may be seen 
walking arm-in-arm with soldiers, or 
steeling up the street, like a steam-vessel 
in the wind's eye, without making a sin- 
gle tack. And things have come to such 
a pitch that tars may be seen begging 
with two legs, or both eyes open. In 
short, Jack has now become an amphib- 
ious animal. What need we say more ? 

The decline has been almost as great 
and as rapid among the officers. The 
lieutenants have got epaulettes. The 
button in which Rodney fought and 
Nelson died has been changed ; and a 
naval officer may enter a room in plain 
clothes, and not be known for a sailor. 
O tempera ! O mores ! Where shall we 
now find a Piper, a Trunnion, or a 
Morgan ? Alas ! the breed is extinct ! . 

Then again, admirals are equerries and 
grooms or the chamber. Post-captains 
are aids-de-camp. Commanders are no 
longer captains. The first-lieutenants is 
no better than an adjutant. The mid ia 
such a dandy, that he might be taken for 
an aspirant : he no longer orders duck 
and green peas in the middle of winter, 
and can pass a dock-yard maty without a 
frown. The master is a petit maitre. 
The purser smells more of rose-water 
than of cheese. The surgeon might pass 
for a fashionable accoticheur ; the boat- 
swain for a sergeant-major ; and the car- 
penter for an upholsterer. The marine 
officer can now venture to hold up his 
head. The chaplain is no longer caterer 
to the mess, taking more care of the 
bodies than of the souls of his flock. 
The ducy fore and aft is carried on with- 
out a single oath ; and to sum up all, the 
-wooden walls of Old England arc going 
headlong to perdition. 

What is the consequence ? The Bri- 
flag has been tarnished. The Ame- 



ricans have beat us on our own 
Men-of-war have made way for steam- 
vessels, with a chimney for a mast, and a 
column of smoke for a pendant Naval 
officers command them, with a thermo- 
meter for a speaking-trumpet ; the cap- 
tain stands over the boiler, and directs 
the paddles. The glory of the British 
navy evaporates in steam, or is condensed 
into a bucket, and the safety of a gallant 
crew lies in a valve. O ! that I should 
live to see the day when a British lrne-of- 
battle was led by the nose by a floating 
tea-kettle. 

Balloons, I suppose, will next come 
into play. Then adieu to the greatness 
of Old England ! M r e cannot expect to 
cut such capers in the air as we have done 
on the sea. We shall have too many 
and too powerful competitors on that 
element, which is alike open for alL 
"Delenda est Carthago." 

Ackermann's Repository. 



THE HEADSMAN OF ALGIERS, 

AM ENGLISH TRAVELLER '8 TALK. 

That Britons in tbo ntarvellous delight, 
I've often heanl-bot still can scarce believe 

A true-born Englishman will tell a lie ; 
And when a braggart Frenchman thus accuses 
My countrymen, aud says that half our uews ia 

Munufactut'd thro- our love of bouncing, 
It makes me grieve 

To think I've not the liberty of trouncing 

The knave who is not worth a grave reply, — 
In short, just then I always long to fight. 

Thit is true British feeling— those wbejdoubt it 
Are base-born mongrels, and know naught 

it. 

In truth, we English all the world excel 
In deeds of arms ; hot as for feats of still, 



No others can perform them half to well- 
Twos alwaya to of old, and so 'tis still. 



This bringa tne to my btui/. 
Which, after what I've preiae'd, none will doubt, 
Or if they do, I trust they'll hear it 

It tends to England's glory. 
In Algiers once three Christian slaves lay 

Within a dungeon's gloom, 
Waiting in dread suspense lor that dire sound 

Which should proclaim their doom : 

Three different nations did the captives own; 

A Spaniard one, and one from Gallia spruug, 
The other was a Briton — ardent, youiu* — 
' My noble worthy friend — his name Tom T 
A fellow who's an honour to his nation , 

whose veracious lips I bad the whole nar- 
ration. 



Tom , « they have a custom in Algier. 
f chopping peoph-s heads off who offend.— 

Tlieycareo 



Said ' 

Ofc 

s, pray'rs, i 

efore a culprit's crime ar 
The sharp edg'd sabre brings him to His end. 
Where such a nwde of death prevails, of course 
The executioner must ueeds be clever, 
Expert and dextrous in decapt'ation— 
One who can wield the sword of death with force, 
And from the helpless trunk the mtmi sever. 
With naught of trembling or precipitation." 

■ Well -at this time,- said Tom, ■ when** were 

there, 

The heariim.au thane 'd to die, and nut a man 
Among this semi-barbarous race 
Had sLill enough to fill his plate. 
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We Christiana, therefore, quickly summon 'd were 
To appear before the Day, whose orders ran 
we itaoold try our •kill on traitors three, 
he that did < 



but I trust this one will make you soma 
for the uneasiness I know I 



* With sach incitement, wbo'd not do his best ? 
The s words were brought— the wretches half uu- 
dresa'd; 

Whilst we, poor slaves, in anxious expectation, 
Waited the dreadful * note of preparation.' 
Erect the culprits stood — no block* bad they to 
die on, 

For luxuries there are scarce, you may rely on. 

The Spaniard first was call' J on to i 

His task- when, with a vei 
His sword he brandish -d, an 
His victim's bead he from bis i 
At one tremendous blow— 
'Twas sure, yet far from s/oio.* 

" The Frenchman next;— with much delibera- 
tion, 

He tied around the neck at wretch the second 
A piece of narrow tape; 

See, see ! cried be, I'll cut this tape asunder— 
re Algerines ! nor wonder 



Behold me 



k Aucfere a dosen 




The truDRltss head did gnpe ; 
The tape was cut in twain— so weH ( 

That half reraain'd above, and half below ; 
So iust the Frenchman's aim, so sure his blow, 
hfy poor attempt already was derided 1 . 



there,' said Tom, « I knew what I could 
do— 

Soback my arm J drew^ ^ ^ 

It flew'bke 1 Hgntning o'er the fellow's shoulders", 
Yet there, apparently unhurt he ttood! 

Which so amazd the barbarous beholders, 
Who saw my aim was good, 

They first sturul at htm, and then *4 me, 

Then at my sword, which they could plainly see 
ftcek'd with the culprit's btoffd i 

The wretch now spoke— says he," my head's all 

right" — 

• Is It, my lad ?» said I—* come then, we'll try 
Whether a dead man has hot told a He; 
Now spit, my boy \* be tried to nod 
By doing which, his body forward bent. 

piece < 



His carcass totter'd— off his head-pi 
And all allow'd he'd been most neatly crept 

I should have been "the Headsman" had I staid ; 
But gallant Ex mouth , with his British thunder, 

To Algiers came— the city be bombarded — 
The savage docs wereull'd with fear and wonder , 
Heads flew off fast enough without mv aid, 

So I the butchering business soon discarded — 
Call J on his Lordship— made my best Salaam— 

• here I am." 

FlTZ TlNDAH. 



have caused you. You will scarcely be- 
lieve I have spoken to the emperor my- 
self in regard to our melancholy situation, 
and, I bless God, I have every thing to 
expect from him. I will give you word 
for word what passed at our meeting, and 
how we met Last Friday is a day which 
is always kept here in commemoration of 
the palace church, which is dedicated to 
the saint of this day. The imperial fa- 
mily being at PeterhofF, came here on 
this day to dinner ; I was apprised of it, 
and thought it was tbe only resource left 
on earth, as a mitigation of the sentence, 
to apply personally to his majesty ; but 
the difficulty lay in the great concourse of 
people who would be present out of cu- 
riosity to see him, and I knew, where 
there many persons present, I should not 
have courage to speak. However, with 
the advice of a friend, I thought to meet 
him on the road, a little way out of the 
gates, would be the best I therefore, 
without a moment's hesitation, dressed 
myself and children, and went; and I 
only prayed he would not pass with the 
rest of the imperial family, as in tins 
case I thought it would be improper to 
stop him ; and I bless God my prayers 
were heard, for he was alone, the rest 
coming after him about half an hour. I 
stopped his drojeka, and what passed 
was exactly in these words: — ** I beg 
your imperial majesty will be pleased to 
listen to a few words I have to say." 
" Certainly," replied his majesty. " But 
whom have I the pleasure of speaking 
Jo ?*' " To the wife of , who has 



ANECDOTE OF THE EMPEROR 
ALEXANDER OF RUSSIA. 

The following interesting letter from 
Russia, not only relates a remarkable 
anecdote of the emperor, but presents a 
curious picture of Russian manners. The 
mime is omitted ; but the person alluded 
to is an Englishman, who holds a com- 
mission in the Navy, and the conversa- 
tion between the lady and Alexander teas 
carried on in English* 

1623. 



My dear fathers—For many months 
past I have written very doleful letters, 



your majesty forty years faithfully, 
but within these six months , has come 
under the law, and the sentence which is 
passed on him, without your mercy, will 
be the utter ruin of me and the four chil- 
dren now before you, besides two sons I 
have in your majesty's service.** " What 

is your husband's name?" " — , 

your majesty, and he has served you forty 
years, which is no short time in a man's 
life, and if you disgrace him we are all 
ruined ; pxay take it into consideration, 
and. have mercy !" Drawing off his 
glove, be said, " Come, give me your 
hand, I will have mercy.** ** I only ask 
Jbr mercy, and will you give it him ?" 
" There is my hand again, and this is 
my voucher ; I will have mercy ; and a 
third time I give it, and rely on my 
word." " May God Almighty return to 
you a thousand fold for whatever you 
may do for me and my family.*' He 
then bowed and said, " Write to me." 
" I will, but will the letter come safe 
into your hands ?" " Direct it coming 
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from the wife of , and that it la 

to be delivered into my hand, and I am 
•are to have it.** He then bowed, and 
said, «* May God be with you,'* and 
drove ofL" Accordingly I wrote much in 
the same terms for his graciouH kindness* 
Do you not think I have done great 
things ? Literary Gazette. 

No. LXVI. 
NICIA8 AND GLICERA, 

A PASTORAL TALE, 

From the German of Gemer. 

Glicera was beautiful and poor. Scarce 
h&i\ she numbered sixteen springs, when 
she lost the mother who had brought her 
op. Reduced to servitude, she kept the 
flocks of Lamon, who cultivated the 
lands of a rich citizen of Mitylene. 

One day her eyes flowing with tears, 
she went to visit her mother's solitary 
tomb. She poured upon the grave a cup 
of pure water, and suspended crowns of 
flower* to the branches of the bushes she 
had planted round it. Seated beneath the 
Mournful shade, and drying up her tears, 
she said, w O thou most tender of mothers, 
bow dear to my heart is the remembrance 
of thy virtues 1 If ever I forget the hw 
structions thou gavest me, with such a 
tranquil smile, in that fatal moment, 
when, inclining thy head upon my bo. 
som, I saw thee expire ; — if ever I forget 
them, may the propitious God forsake 
me ! and may thy sacred shade for ever 
fly me ! It is thou that hast just pre- 
aerved my innocence. I come to tell thy 
manes all. Wretch that I am ! Is there 
any one on earth to whom I dare open my 
heart ? 

**" Nicias, the lord of this country, came 
hither to enjoy the pleasures of the au- 
tumn. He saw me ; he regarded me 
with a soft and gracious air. He praised 
my flocks, and the care I took of them : 
He often told me that I was genteel, and 
made me presents. Gods ! h?.w was I 
deceived I but in the country who mis. 
trusts P I said to myself, How kind our 
master is ! May the gods reward him I 
All my vows shall be for bim : 'Tis all 
that I can do; but I will for ever do it. 
The rich are happy, and favoured by the 
immortals. When bountiful like Nicias, 
they deserve to be happy. This to myself 
I said, and let him take my hand, and 
press it in his. The other day I blushed, 
and dared not look up, when he put a 
gold ring upon my finger. See, he said, 
what is engraved on this stone ? A 
winged child, who smiles like thee ; and 



'tis he that must moke thee happy. As 
he spoke these words, he stroked my 
cheeks, that were redder than the fire. 
He loves me ; he has the tenderness of a 
father for me : How have I deserved so 
much kindness from a lord, and so rich 
and powerful ? O, my mother, that was 
all thy poor child thought. Heavens ! 
how was I deceived ! This morning he 
found me in the orchard ; he chucked me 
familiarly under the chin. Come, he 
said, bring me some new-blown flowers 
to the myrtle-bower, that I may there en. 
joy their sweet perfumes. With haste I 
chose the finest flowers ; and, full of joy. 
I ran to the bower. Thou art, he said, 
more nimble than the zephyrs, and more 
beautiful than the goddess of flowers. 
Then, immortal gods ! I yet tremble at 
the thought ; he then catched me in hia 
arms, and pressed me to his bosom, and 
all that love can promise, all that is soft 
and seducing, flowed from' his lips, I 
wept ; I trembled. Unable to resist such 
arts, I had been for ever lost. No, thou 
wouldest no longer have had a child, if 
thy remembrance had nbt watched over 
my heart. Ah ! if tby worthy mother 
had ever seen thee suffer such disgraceful 
caresses ! That thought alone gave me 
power to force myself from the arms of the 
seducer and fly. 

M Now I come ; O, with what comfort 
is it that I still dare 1 I come to weep 
over thy giave. Al;s ! poor and unfor- 
tunate as I am, why did I loose thee 
when so young. I droop like a flower, 
deprived of the support that sustained its 
feeble stalk. This cup of pure water I 
pour to the honour of thy manes. Accept 
this garland ! Receive my tears ! May 
they penetrate even to thy ashes I Hear, 

0 my mother, hear 'tis to thy dear re- 
mains, that repose beneath these flowers, 
which my eyes have so often bedewed ; 
'tis thy sacred shade I here renew the 
vows of my heart Virtue, innocence, 
and the fear of the gods, shall make the 
happiness of my days. Therefore po- 
verty shall never disturb the serenity of 
my mind. May I do nothing that thorn 
wouldest not have approved with a smile 
of tenderness, and I shall surely be, as 
thou wast, beloved of gods and men: 
For I shall be gentle, modest, and indus* 
trious. O, my mother, by living thus, 

1 hope to die like thee, with smiles and 
tears of joy." 

Glicera, on quitting the place, felt all 
the powerful charms of virtue. The 
gentle warmth that was diffused over her 
mind sparkled in her eyes, still wet with 
tears. She was beautiful as those days 
of spring, when the sun shines through 
a transient shower. . . 
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With a mini quite tranquil, she was 
hastening back to her labour, when Ni* 
cUs ran to meet her. " O, Glidera P* 
he said, and tears flowed down his cheeks, 
H I have heard thee at thy mother's 
tomb. Fear nothing virtuous maid ! I 
thank the immortal Gods ! I thank that 
virtue, which hath preserved me from 
the crime of seducing thy innocence. 
Forgive me chaste GHcera ! Forgive, 
nor dread in me a fresh offence. My 
virtue triumphs through thine. Be wise, 
be virtuous, and be ever happy. That 
meadow, surrounded with trees, near to 
thy mother's tomb, and half the flock 
thou keenest, are thine. May a man of 
equal virtue complete the happiness of 
thy days ! Weep not, virtuous maid ! 
but accept the present I offer thee with a 
sincere heart, and suffer me from hence- 
forth to watch over thy happiness. If 
thou refusest me, a remorse for offending 
thy virtue will be the torment of all my 
days. Forget, O vouchsafe to forget my 
crime, and I will revere thee as a propi- 
tious power that hath defended me against 
myself." 

iPttscellantes. 

ON DIAMONDS AND PRECIOUS 

STONES. 
In all ages, and in all countries, barba- 
rous or civilized, the higher orders of 
precious stones have been the objects of 
attention, and sought after with avidity. 
In the remotest periods of antiquity they 
have been selected from among all the 
productions of nature as emblems of per- 
fection ; the most eloquent and imagina- 
tive among the poets have found nothing, 
in the whole range of nature, better 
adapted to the illustration of their ideas 
of all that is of incomparable value and 
absolute completeness. 

The wildest extravagance of oriental 
6ction, when bent on the most prodigious 
accumulation ' of splendour, can do no 
more than multiply and magnify these 
costly products of the secret laboratory of 
nature. Staffs of emerald, and cups 
excavated from a single ruby, are the 
proudest addition they have given to the 
real treasures of the Caliphs; and the 
splendid palaces of imaginary beings, 
the works of peris and magicians, could 
only be made to excel the substantial 
edifices of mortal potentates, by the un- 
measured profusion of jewels with which 
they, were adorned by the hands of fiction. 
Even the- talismans by which the powers 
of another world were controled, were 
gems; and the seal of Solomon, and the 
far-famed carbuncle of Giamschid, were 



alike rare in substance and tremendous in 
their properties. 

• When the glories of the New Jerusa- 
lem were revealed to the ©ye of the rapt 
Evangelist, and the visions beheld in 
Patmos were to be commemorated in lan- 
guage not altogether unsuitable to the 
wonders he had seen, in describing the 
ineffable splendours of the Holy City he 
found no imagery more worthy of pre- 
senting to the minds of men an idea of 
the effulgence of its walls, than the united 
brightness of all kinds of precious Stones; 
the ramparts were of all imagined splen- 
dours, and the very foundations an accu- 
mulation of sapphire, emerald, chrysolite, 
beryl, topaz, amethyst, and chrysoprase. 

Diamonds, the most rare and most 
valuable of all precious stones, are sold 
by a particular standard, which appears 
to be universally adopted. The integer 
of weight is termed a carat, and it is 
divided into four grains. 

Diamonds, when well set, always ap- 
pear larger than when they are loose, and 
this circumstance gives great advantage 
to the seller. Shallow brilliants, that 
have a great surface, are for this reason 
always in request, and are generally set 
close. A brilliant is said to be elose set 
if the setting has a back ; it is said to be 
open, au jour, if it has no back. Fine 
brilliants are always set open. Thus a 
stone of only a carat may appear as large 
as * well-proportioned stone of six grains. 

The smallest flaw, or foul (as it is 
called) greatly diminishes the price of the 
diamond; and if it be tinged with yello w, 
brown, &c, a fault characterised by the 
technical term off colour, its value falls 
very considerably, and is frequently re- 
duced from a third to one half. To coun- 
teract these defects, and to conceal the 

Spearance of what are deemed imperfee- 
ns, great ingenuity is exercised, and 
often with success, so that an inferior 
stone obtains the price of a perfect bril- 
liant.' 

White topazes and rock crystal have 
been exposed for sale as diamonds, and 
glass has also been made into peculiar 
forms to resemble the rough gem. These 
deceptions have often been practised 
abroad, and sometimes with success. 

Brilliants from two grains to three, 
may be bought in lots at from 7 gs. to 87. 
per carat; from three to four grains, if 
fine, they are worth from 8 gs. to 9/. per 
carat ; from five to six grains, if pure, 
worth 13 to 14/. 

Brilliants of two carats each, are worth 
from 27 to 30/. Stones of this weight, if 
well proportioned, are considered of a fine 
size, and well calculated -for pins, or the 
centre of dustres. Indeed, well propor, 
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tinned diamonds from six grains to two 
carats each, arc always in demand, and 
are retailed at from 20 to 35/. each ac- 
cording to their degree of perfection, or as 
the retailer may think fit to charge them. 

For brilliants of three carats, if fine and 
well formed, from 70 to 80/. may be 
obtained. 

Brilliants of four carats, if fine, arc 
worth from 100 to 130/. 

Brilliants of five carats are not fre- 
quently met with in general trade, and 
are variable in price, as the dealers exact 
more if they know that such stones are 
wanted, than they would in the -regular 
course of business. The prices may be 
said to vary from 180 to 200/. 

Brilliants of.six carats, as before stated, 
are . not common ; they are suitable for 
centre stones of expensive necklaces, and 
single stone rings : if perfect and well 
shaped, they sell from 230 to 250/. or 
more. 

Hough diamonds, selected as fine, and 
well formed for cutting, may be estimated 
as follows: — Square the weight of the 
stone, multiply the product by two, and 
the result will be the value in pounds 
sterling. This rule, however, is by no 
means in general use. Brilliants, if fine* 
may be estimated by squaring the weight 
in carats, and multiplying the product by 
eight, which will give the amount in 



TRANSLATION OF VERSES, 

Sent by a French Nobleman with his 
portrait to his family on the night be- 
fore his suffering by the guillotine. 

Woxder not, objects of my fondest 
care! 

If these pale looks the lines of sadness 
wear, 

For when the painter's art my features 
drew, 

I saw the scaffold, and I thought on ybu. 



' t 



EPITAPH 
honest man, who was buried be* 



On 



Like Mecca's tomb hangs this, 'twixt 

good and evil, 
Heaven holds the left side, and the right 

the devil. 



MACKLIN AND JOHNSON. 

Macklin disputing with Dr. Johnson, 
ihe Doctor quoted Greek. " I do not 
understand Greek," said Macklin. . " A 
man who argues should understand every 
language," said Johnson. »« Very well," 
said Macklin, and directly quoted some 
Irish. i 



pounds sterling. 



— 



Stye ©atfrtrer. 

. •• • » * • 

— — 

Ot.d Fuller, author of the English 
Worthies, tells a quaint story of himself 
and Justice Woodcock. " I was out in 
the fields," said he, " when we did hear 
an owL" « What pretty bird is that ?" 
said he — " A woodcock, says I." u No," 
said he, "it in fuller in the head, fuller 
in the body, and fuller all over." 



ON A MISER. 

What does A varus mean, that old mi- 
serly elf, 

That he hoards with such care ev'ry penny 
of pelf? 

Does the dotard suppose that, whenever 
he dies, 

To the grave he'll be able to carry the 
prize ?" 

" An attempt like to that I believe's his 
intent, 

For he's heard that the Devil gives fifty 
per cent I" 

Clavis. 



INSCRIPTION. 

On a marble monument, to the memory 
of Thomas .Windham, Esq. third son, of 
of Sir Edmund, who lived a single life, 
and died Dec. 20th, 1559; to whose me- 
mory Sir John Windham, of Orchard, 
in Somersetshire, his cosen and heire, 
hath sett this marble. 

Liv'st thou, Thomas? Yes. Where? 

With God on high. 
Art thou not dead ? Yes, and here I lye. 
I that with men on earth did live to dye, 
Dy'd for to live with Christ eternally. 

His arms were azure, a chevron between 
three lions heads erased or. 

EPIGRAM 

• 

On the offering made by King James I. 
at a grave comedy, called " The Mar- 
riage of Arts.'* 

At Christ-church, « Marriage," pky'd 

before the King, 
Lest these learn'd mates should want an 



The king himself did 
pray ? 

He offer'd, twice or thrice, to go away. 



Printed «nd Published by J, LI M BIRD, 
143, Strand, (near Somerset Horns*,) and told 
by all Newsmen and Booksellers. 
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The cemetery of Pere la Chaise, of which 
the above engraving presents a view, at 
once correct and striking, is one of the 
most interesting places that a person 
going to France can visit. Indeed, no- 
thing can be more striking and affecting to 
the imagination. It is only sufficient to 
go there, to be convinced how true the 
affection which the mothers, sons, and 
sisters of France, have for each other. 
How simple, and yet how tender, the in- 
scriptions upon the tombs ! There the 
sister goes to renew the tender recollec- 
tion of her sister, and a son to place a 
garland over the grave of liis mother. 
With the English, the dead are scarcely 
ever visited, and seldom remembered ; 
but it is not so with the French, who do 
not think it inconsistent to mix the kindest 
feelings to their relations with the soci- 
ability of a larger circle. 

Some persons are of opinion that 
church-yards are the only proper place 
for christian burial ; on the contrary, the 
origin of their use in England for that 
purpose is not of earlier date than the 
year ^b0 ; and agreeably to the old Ro- 
man Law of the Twelve Tables, the place 

Vol, v. ' C 



of inhumation was ordered to be not with- 
in the city, but without its walls. Cer- 
tainly ground destined for sepulture 
should, according to the laws of the 
church, be duly consecrated ; and when 
this is the case, it is perfectly immaterial 
whether it is attached to a church or se- 
parated from it; indeed, many of the 
church-yards in London are at a distance 
from a church, and it would, perhaps, be 
well if they were all out of the metropolis, 
since, as Lord Stowcll well observed in 
one of his learned and elaborate decisions, 
" They cannot be made commensurate 
to the demands of a large and increasing 
population : the period of decay and dis- 
solution does not arrive fast enough, in 
the accustomed mode of depositing bodies 
in the earth, to evacuate the ground for 
the use of the succeeding claimants." 

Indeed, most of these cemeteries are 
narrow, close, filthy, and almost inde- 
cent ; and though new crypts have been 
formed in building the new churches, yet 
for the most part no monuments can be 
raised in the burial grounds, nor even be 
affixed to the walls of the sacred edifices. 

Not so the cemetery of Pare la Chaise, 

17 
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a chosen spot' just without the walls of 
Paris, where the ashes of Jew and Gen- 
tile, Protestant and Catholic, rich and 
poor, repose in charitable vicinity. The 
circumference of the burial ground is up- 
wards of two miles. The ground is laid 
out with taste and elegance, diversified in 
position, beautified with shrubs and flow. 
its, and appropriately adorned with mo- 
numents, some interesting from their his. 
torical recollections, some touching from 
the simplicity and tenderness of their in. 
scriptions ; but all neat, decent, and ap- 
propriate to the solemnity of the scene. 

The number of tombs has greatly in- 
creased during the last few years, and 
fashion and ostentation which play so 
many freaks on the busy stage of life, 
intrude their follies and their fripperies 
even into this quiet and peaceful sanc- 
tuary ; and the modest stone with its 
emblematic cross, over which the cypress 
mourned and the willow fondly drooped, 
has given place to the obelisk, the py- 
ramid, and the temple. 

The tombs and graves in the cemetery 
are kept in the highest order and repair, 
and almost all of them are planted with 
shrubs and fragrant flowers, mingled with 
the mournful cypress and yew : the acacia 
tree is also planted in great abundance, 
and the wild vine spreads its broad leaves 
and graceful clusters over many of the 
monuments.' 

Many of the tombs are interesting on 
account of the celebrity of the persons 
they commemorate, and others for the 
beauty and simplicity of their inscriptions. 
Of the former class, the tomb of the poet 
Delille, which is situated in the higher 
part of the ground under the shade of a 
bower of linden trees, is one of the most 
interesting. Those of Moliere, La Fon- 
taine, Eloisa, and Abelard, Madame 
Cotton, Marshals Massena and Ney," 
with many others of characters highly 
distinguished, as well worthy of notice. 

As a specimen of the affecting brevity 
and pathetic simplicity of the inscriptions 
on tombs in this burial ground we may 
instance the following. The first is on 
the monument of a man who died in the 
prime of life. 

A la memoire de mon meillcur ami. 
C etoit mon frere. 

On another : 

Ci git P. N., son Ipouse perd en lui le 
plus tendre de ses amis, et ses enfans un 
modele de vertu. 

A little crown of artificial orange blos- 
soms, half blown, was in a glass case at 
the head of the tablet. 

* For a view and ascription of the tomb of 
marshal Ney; jec the DLisok, No. 40. 



And upon a tomb raised by the parents 

to the memory of a child. 

Ci git notre file, cheri. 
The following is a touching epitaph on 
a young girl : — 

A sa famille 
Elle appoita le bonhenr ; 
II s'enfuit a vpc elle ! 

The following are also among the in- 
scriptions in this celebrated spot : — 

Le Malheur, l'Amour, 
La Reconnoissance, 
Au modele de toutes les vertus, 

Delice, 
A son excellente Zephirine. 



leste 



Repose 
tte I dex 



A mon Theodore. 

en paix, ma bten almee. Ce- 
demain nous revien (irons te voir. 



Tu reposes mon fils, et ta mere 
Est dans la douleur ! 

A notre bon pere 
Des fils reconnoissants. 

A peine cinq printcmps vecut notre 
Pauline, 

C etoit le gage hetzreux de l*bymen le 

plus doux, 
Chacun aiinoit son air et sa grace enfan- 

tine — 

Ah ! de notre bonhcur le destin fut ja- 
loux ! 

Many garlands of fresh and sweet' 
flowers are hung upon the graves, and 
every thing marks the existence of tender, 
remembrance and regret ; it appears as if 
in this place alone the dead are never for- 
gotten. 

Struck with the contrast which our city 
church-yards present to the burial-ground 
of the Pere la Chaise, some individuals 
have projected a scheme for a receptacle 
of the dead on a large scale in the vicinity 
of London. They propose to give it the 
name of the Necropoiii, or " City of the 
Dead;'* and mean that it shall be laid 
out in a style, which for solemnity, taste, 
and magnificence, may surpass any thing 
yet undertaken. To what expense do not 
our opulent individuals often go to erect 
in their demesnes some monumental re- 
cord of a friend, perhaps even of a faith- 
ful dog, on the banks of a limpid rivulet,: 
near a grotto overhung with weeping wil- 
lows or shadowed by the mournful cy- 
press ! And would they not much rather 
adorn a spot of consecrated ground, which' 
might always be kept neat and clean, 
well watched end guarded against violent 
intrusion, and resorted to by those only 
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* hose sentiment* were in- unison with the 
melancholy sanctity of the place ? — The 
taste for gardening and for every thing 
rural is proverbially prevalent among the 
English ; and those who may chance to 
visit a country church-yard u under the 
shade of melancholy boughs," looking 
forth upon the richness and beauty of an 
si vc landscape, can scarcely fail to 
a wish that they themselves may 



Here, side by side, in flowcrv | 

Tbe Russian and the Spaniard in, 
And peace immortal olire wares 




Be sorrows lot, and brief tby 
1/ joy can penetrate the tomb, 



<juil scenery. 

We cannot, perhaps, better close this 
article than with the following poem on 
the cemetery of Pere la Chaise, by the 
rey, who died in the 

age 




I, tike the fleeting forma that ted 
la youth's fair morning from tbe view, 
Wa sink on death's ungenial bed. 
And bid to life and love adieu. 

If aught that once with influence Mud 
Could chase tbe mists of sorrows gloom 

Can pleaae the disembodied mind, 
And abeda pleasure o'er tbe tamb. 

• Tia when with sympathizing care 
Affection rears tbe votive bower, 

And weeping Pity's daughters (air 
Trim the lone monumental flower. 

As in the precincts of La Chaise, 
Tbe hands of beauty nurse the wreath 

That spreads tbe bloom of vernal days 
O'er tbe cold sanctuary of death. 

If aught of consolation sweet 
Can mingle with the cup of woe, 

.treat, 




i may repose 
In peace, where those we love are laid. 
Where death has never paled the rose, 
i of piety are i " 



ttobim. 
Whose vows were paid at 
To sleep where Abeland at last. 



How sweet to those whose generous 
Was fbravd iu nature* uebool to 
f n tbe Elysium of (be blest. 



And such thy scene of lasting sleep, 
So tranquil and so hallowd now, 

i! 



may &amsf) popular Jbtom 



Where superstition banish 'd far 

Sweet love and mercy from tha ground. 

Benignant pity's milder star 
A holier feeling i 



Here oft o'er lost affections' bier. 
The mother and the lover bend. 
To di ess with many a (lower and tear 
"The cherilh'd child, the parted friend. 

C 2 



(Translated for the Mirror. J 
No. IX 

THE SECRET BANDIT. 

There lived formerly in Denmark a 
wealthy noble, who had an only child, a 
fair daughter. The maiden lacked not 
suitors, both for her beauty and amiable 

r alities, and for the lands she would one 
y inherit; but among them all she 
selected one who was distinguished by 
his handsome person and gallant bearing, 
nor less so for his apparent riches, al- 
though he was a stranger in those parts, 
and no one could tell where lay his pos- 
sessions, or whence he came. In short, 
the day was fixed for their betrothment, 
upon which occasion a magnificent enter- 
tainment was to be given by the nobleman. 

It chanced, however, that on the pre- 
ceding eve the maiden walked out, unac- 
companied by any attendant; and ere she 
was aware of the distance she had wan- 
dered, had lost herself in the intricacies of 
a deep wood. At length meeting with what 
seemed to be a path, she pursued the 
track, but found that it conducted to a 
dismal cavern, that extended for some 
way beneath the ground. Struck with 
wonder at its romantic appearance, she 
determined to explore it ; and advancing 
onward, soon discovered a spacious vault, 
that had every appearance of being inha- 
bited, and that, too, not by a hermit or 
religious recluse, but by one who had a 
taste for wealth and luxury. She next 
proceeded into an inner chamber, where 
she saw a shining heap of gold and silver, 
which, on examination, she found to con- 
sist of richly chased gobletsand other costly 
vessels, and gold coin. Continuing her 
search, she came to a third ,, chamber, 
where, to her exceeding dismay 1 arid 1 hor- 
ror, she beheld the remains of human 
carcasses, dead men's bones, and hideous 
sculls. She was now certain that she was 
in a retreat of robbers and murderers, and 
was about to make her escape as quickly 
as possible, when the sound of approach- 
ing footsteps warned her to conceal herself, 
instantly behind a kind of projecting 
pillar at the extremity of this chamber of 
death. Hardly had she screened herself 
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before a robber entered, bearing in hia 
arms the dead body of a lady richly at- 
tired, from which he began to strip the 
jewels and valuable ornaments. While 
the barbarian was thus employed, die 
maiden caught a glimpse of his features, 
and a cry of horror nearly escaped her 
lips, as she discovered them to be those 
of her lover. He had now plundered the 
body of all but a very beautiful ring, 
when in his impatience to get it, he 
cut off the finger with his sword, but 
with such violence, that it flew to some 
distance very nea. the spot where the 
maiden was concealed. Fortunately, 
however, he did not stay to search for it, 
but having heard a signal from without, 
hurried away to rejoin nis comrades. For 
some minutes the maiden stood rooted to 
the spot with horror at what she had thus 
witnessed, and dread for her own fate ; at 
length, hearing no noise whatever, she 
ventured from her hiding place, and soon 
after stole out of the cavern, having first 
picked up the finger that had been cut 
off, and succeeded in finding her way 
home, where she found her father await- 
ing her return in the greatest anxiety. 
She excused herself by saying that she 
had wandered much farther than she in- 
tended, but mentioned not a word of the 
cavern, or the scene she had witnessed 
there. 

On the 'following day the bridegroom 
arrived at the castle, attended by several 
companions, all splendidly attired, and 
the lady welcomed him as befitted one 
who was to be her future lord. As they 
afterwards sat at the festal board, and the 
goblet passed round, each guest recited 
some legend or wondrous tale. At length 
it came to the Lady's turn to be narrator ; 
whereupon she began to relate the adven- 
ture of a dam sel, who, having lost herself 
in a forest, took shelter within a cave that 
was used by banditti for the purpose of 
concealing their booty. The bridegroom 

listened with the utmost anxiety 

" Within this cave," continued the lady, 
•* were many fair chambers, one of which 
was filled with heaps of gold and silver ; 
in another were hands and legs, and other 
remains of dead bodies." The bride- 
groom could scarcely conceal his agitation ; 
yet seemed to lend an ear of unconcerned 
attention to the story, which proceeded to 
state how the damsel was surprised by 
the return of the robbers ; how she con- 
cealed herself, and the shocking scene she 
beheld. "Ha! a pleasant tale truly," 
exclaimed he, when the lady had finished ; 
" yet methinks better for an old crone's 
fireside, than a banquet like ours."—" I 
have reason to believe, however," re- 
turned the lady, "that it is not a mere 



gossip's legend, but a fact." M A fact V 

exclaimed several of the guests. "Yes: 
one does not care to vouch for the truth 
of stories of the kind in general, but I 
am inclined to believe this, because— tia, 
indeed, a very odd circumstance — I hap- 
pen to have here the very finger and ring 
that the robber cut off.** What now fol- 
lowed may be easily conjectured. He 
who had entered the castle as a welcome 
guest, was detained along with his com- 
rades as a prisoner, and shortly after de- 
livered up to the arm of justice. As for 
the lady, she thanked Heaven for having 
rescued her in the first place from immi- 
nent peril, and in the next from a union 
with a guilty assassin. 



CAMBRIAN WORTHIES. 

Caer Ludd, Dec. 20, 1824. - 
Sir,— I know not how to account for 

tain places which biographers have an 
aversion to allow being distinguished by 
the birth of any celebrated character 
unassuming and almost forgotten Cam- 
bria has most particularly to complain in 
this case. Whether it is that the natives 
are divested of that selfishness which in- 
duces so many in every coiner to pro- 
claim their country : or whether it i* 
the selfishness of biographers — I shall 
not now inquire. But it is most certain 
that many Welshmen, eminent for their 
respective services, have been disposed of 
by their residents among the different 
counties and towns of England, it Is 
singular that so few celebrated Cambri- 
ans should have justice done them in 
giving their birth place. 

I was particularly struck on looking 
over some notices of dramatic characters 
to find Mrs. Siddons set down as born in 
Lancashire. I think by referring to some 
former Numbers of the Mirror, her bro- 
ther, Kemlle, is said, likewise, to hare 
been born there — the fact is very differ- 
ent ; both Kemble and Siddons were born 
in the town of Brecknock in South Wale**, 
a place that is said also to have given* 
birth to the celebrated Cooke ; as these 
are facts that can be easily proved, I was 
surprised to find the question agitated. 
In a notice of the late worthy Lord 
Mayor, Waithman, I find him to my 
surprise transformed into a Lancashire 
man ; he is, however, a Denbighshire 
Welshman. I have taken the trouble to 
correct the following names which I find 
in different biographical notices to have 
been bom in London or other parts of 
England :— 

Imgo Jones, Architect, born at Llan- 
rwst in DetrbigJwhire, North Wales. 
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Jones, th« mathematician, born in 
Anglesea, father to the great Sir William 
«Tonea. 

Sir William Jones, is disputed whether 
or not he wan born in Landon or Angle- 
sey, as his father lived sometimes in either 
lnacei his parents, were however, both 
Welsh, and he himself spoke the Welsh 
language. 

Baxter, the celebrated divine, could 
not speak a word of any language but 
Welsh until after he was twenty-two 
years of age. 

Tindal, the historian, was a Welsh- 



Steevens, the commentator of Shak- 
Kpeare, was a Welshman, as was also 
Gilbert Cooper. 

John Owen, the Latin Ei 
Poet, called Audeonus. 

Hugh Broughton, and Hugh Holland, 
the antiquaries, were Welshmen. 

Howe I, the historian, was a Welsh - 

Dyer, the poet, a Carmarthenshire 
man. 

Mrs. Pritchard, the celebrated actress, 
• Welshwoman. 

Wilton, the painter, a Montgomery- 
shire man. This worthy I round by one, 
noticed as a Scotchman. 

Maurice, the Indian antiquary, an 
Anglesey man. 

Gen. Sir Thomas Piclon, killed at 
Waterloo, was a South Welshman. 

These are but a few of the names which 
I have at different times observed incor- 
rectly recorded as far as the birth-place 
was concerned. There is one, however, 
which I should be happy could it be said, 
with truth, that he was no Welshman. 
I allude to the infamous Judge Jefferies, 
of James the Second's days : he was a 
North Welshman, and of a noble family. 
I have only to observe that, It is unjust 
to deprive any nation of the credit which 
may be due from her productions of merit, 
ana the more so in so small a nation as 
the Welsh. 

Guthrie has, however, said that Wales 
in proportion to its size, produces more 
learned men than any other country ; and 
ere I close, I must beg to remind you, that 
one of the greatest ornaments to the lite- 
rary world that existed in the last century, 
was Pennant, the author of numberless 
valuable works, and among the rest, his 
celebrated History of London ; he was a 
Flintshire Welshman. 

Gwixym Sais. 
• We refer <mr intelligent correspondent to 



•'Cambrian Plutarch," by J. H. Parry, which 
coatains the lives of several illustrious Welsh- 
aSea^-En. 
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SUPPOSED. ERROR IN THE 
ALMANACKS. 

(To the Editor of the Mirror.) 

Sir, — For the information of your cor- 
respondent A. H* D. Pasche, as well as 
those of your readers who may be unac- 
quainted with the method of computing 
time used by astronomers, I beg leave to 
forward you the following explanation 
relative to the fixing of the Paschal Feast 
for Sunday the 3rd of April, the day of 
the full moon, in which I hope the glaring 
error will be perfectly elucidated, and 
Francis Moore still retain his credit for 
being correct, whether " a day before or 
a day after.*' 

In common language, a day is the in- 
terval of time which elapses from the 
rising to the setting of the sun; and 
night, the time he continues below the 
horizon. This is called the artificial day, 
and is of various lengths, according to 
the season of the year ; thus we have the 
longest day of about 18 hours, and the 
shortest about 8 hours. But the natural 
day always consists of 24 hours, and em- 
braces the whole interval which passes 
during a complete revolution of the sun. 
The natural day may be either astrono- 
mical or civil. The astronomical or solar 
day begins at noon, because the increase 
and decrease of days terminated bv the 
horizon are very unequal among them- 
selves ; which inequality is likewise 
augmented by the inconstancy of the 
horizontal refractions. The astronomer, 
therefore, takes the meridian for the limit 
of diurnal revolutions; reckoning noon, 
that is, the instant when the sun's centre 
is on die meridian, for the beginning of 
the day, and which day continues till the 
next succeeding noon. It is divided into 
24 hours, reckoning in a numerical suc- 
cession from 1 to 24 ; the first twelve are 
sometimes distinguished by the mark 
P.M. signifying post meridian, or after- 
noon ; and the latter twelve, A.M. ante 
meridian, or before noon. But astrono- 
mers generally reckon through the 24 
hours from noon to noon ; and what are 
by the civil or common way of reckoning 
called morning hours, are by them reck- 
oned in the succession from 12, or mid- 
night, to 24 hours ; thus, 6 o'clock in the 
morning of April 3rd, is by astronomers 
called April 2nd at 18 hours, their 3rd of 
April not commencing till 6 hours after. 
Computing, therefore, astronomically, 
(which is always done in the formation 
of Almanacks,) the Paschal full moon 
happens at the 18th hour of the 2nd of 
April ; and as Easter day is always fixed 
on the succcding Sunday, it follows in 
course that the next day, the 3rd of April, 
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being Sunday, must be Easter day. 
When the Paschal full moon happens on 
Sunday, it must be after noon to affect 
Easter, so as to make it a week later. 
The earliest Easter possible is the 22nd of 
March, the latest, the 25th of April : it may 
not be irrelevant to observe, that the 3rd 
of April was the day on which our Sa- 
viour was crucified. The foregoing ex- 
planation, it is hoped, will be sufficient 
to convince any one of the correctness of 
the almanacks in fixing Easter day. The 
Nycthemeron, or civil day, is divided 
into 24 parts, called hours, which are two 
sorts, equal and unequal, or temporary. 
Different nations begin the day at a dif- 
ferent hour: thus the Egyptians began 
their day at midnight ; from whom Hip- 
pocrates introduced that way of reckoning 
into astronomy, and Copernicus and others 
have followed him ; but the greatest part 
of astronomers reckon the day begun at 
noon, as before named, and so count 24 
hours till the next noon, and not twice 12, 
according to the vulgar computation. 
The method of beginning the day at mid* 
night prevails also in Great Britain, 
France, Spain, and most parts of Europe. 
The Babylonians began their day at sun- 
rising, reckoning the hour immediately 
before its rising again, the 24th hour of 
the day ; from whence the hours reckoned 
in this way are called the Babylonic In 
several parts of Germany they begin their 
day at sun-setting, and reckon on till it 
sets next day, calling that the 24th hour : 
these are generally termed Italian hours. 
The Jews also began their day at sun. 
setting; but then they divided it into 
twice 12 as we do, reckoning 12 for the 
day, be it long or short, and 12 for the 
night; so that their hours continually 
varying with the day and night, the hours 
of the day were longer than those of the 
night for one half year, and the contrary 
the other ; from whence their hours are 
called temporary: those at the time of 
the equinoxes became equal, because then 
the day and night are so. The Romans 
also reckoned their hours after this man- 
ncr, as do the Turks at this day. This 
kind of hours is called planetary, because 
the planets were anciently looked upon as 
presiding over the affairs of the world, 
and to take it by turns, each of these 
hours, according to the following order : 
— Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, the Sun, Venus, 
Mercury, and the Moon ; hence they 
named each day of the week from that 
planet whose turn it was to preside the 
first hour. Thus assigning the first hour 
of Saturday to Saturn, the second will 
fall to Jupiter, the third to Man, &c, 
and the 22nd will fall to Saturn again, 
and the last to Mars ; so on the first hour 



of the next day it will fall to the Sun to 
preside; and by the same reckoning it 
will next fall to the Moon, then to Mars, 
next to Mercury, Jupiter, and Venus; 
hence the days of the week came to be 
distinguished by the Latin names of 
Dies Salurni, Solis, Lutus, Martis, 
Mercurii, Jovis, and Veneris; and 
among us from the Saxon deities, Tuesco y 
Woden, Thor, Friga, Sealer, and the 
Sun and Moon, came Saturday, Sunday, 
Monday, Tuesday, &c. &c. 

Clavis. 



( To the Editor of the Mirror.) 

Sir, — If your correspondent A. H. D. 
Pasche will consult the tables for finding 
Easter in the 44 Book of Common Prayt 
he will thcTc learn that that festival is 
regulated by the Paschal full moon, 
which will be on the 2nd of April in the 
next year ; consequently Easter Sunday 
will fall on the 3rd of that month. 
I am, Sir, &c 

A Cowstant Reader. 
Chelsea, Dec. 21, 1824. 



( To the Editor of the Mirror.) 

Sib, — In your interesting and valuable 

periodical publication of last week, your 
correspondent A. H. D. Pasche, has very 
justly called the attention of the public 
to an error in the Almanacks for the en- 
suing year, — with regard to the time ap- 
pointed for the celebration of the Easter 
Festival. It may not be uninteresting to 
some of your readers, to have further in- 
formation upon that point : — 

44 It was ordered by the old law, to 
celebrate the Passover the very day of 

the full moon of the vernal equinox 

The Synagogue constantly observed this 
precept ; and the first converted Jews 
conformed to the same observance. Con- 
sequently the Christians celebrated Eas- 
ter when the Jews cat their Paschal 
Land), on whatever day of the week fell 
the full moon. But as their object was 
very different, so the generality of the 
Christians put off the celebration of Eas- 
ter to the Sunday following. 

44 Afterwards, the Council of Nice, 
convened by Emperor Constantine, A. D. 
325, decreed — 

u 1st That the feast of Easter should 
be always celebrated on Sunday. 

"2dly. That this Sunday should al- 
ways be that which immediately followed 
the 14th day of the moon of the first 
month ; but if this 14th day fall on Sun- 
day, the feast of Easter was put off till 
the Sunday following, to avoid celebrating 
it the same time with the Jews. 
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" 3rdly. That the month counted first 
by the Council was that on which the 
14th day of the moon either exactly cor- 
responded with the vernal equinox, or 
the very next after the equinox." — See 
Afoir's Inquiry into the most curious and 
interesting Subjects of History awf 
Antiquity) ge. 

I remain, Sir, your's, &c 

J. M'Cl-ARY. 

Dec. 19, 1824. 



THE DRAGON OF WANTLT. 

Tim following i* the Ballad of * More, of More- 
Hall; or, the Dragon ef Wantly," on which the 



OLD storiei ten h*V Hercules, 

A Dragon slew at Lerna, 
With •even heads and fourteen eyes 

To see and well discern a : 

Bat he had a club this Dragon to drab, 

Or he had ne'er none't, I warrant ye! 
Bat More, of More-Hall, with nothing at all 
- Bn of Wantly. 



i wings, 

Each one upon each shoulder; 
With a sting in his tail as long as a flail, 



ing in his tail 
made him bol 



He had long claws, and in his jaws, 
Foot and forty teeth of iron : 

With a hide as tough as any buff, 
WTiicii did hini found cQvifoo* 

Have yon not heard of the Trojan hone. 
With seventy men in his belly ? 

This Dragon was not quite so big, 
Bat very near. |*H tell ye. 




en three, 
i him grapple ; 
And at one sup he eat them up, 
As one would eat an apple. 

cattle this Dragon did eat, 
la eg op trees, 
sore he would 
degTee*. 




to him 

turkeys: 
He eat all, and left none behind, 



crack, 

Which on the hills you'll find. 

Some say this Dragon was a witch, 

Some say he was a devil ; 
For from his nose a i 



Hard by a fcrious knight there dwelt. 

Of whom all towns did ring : 
For he could wrestle, play at quarter-staff, kick, 
cuff, and huff, 

Call son of a , do any kind of thing. 



By the tall and the main, with his 
Ha swung a bone till how 

And what is stranger, he for 
Bat' butt up all but his bead. 



twain, 



These children, as I told, being eat; 

Men, women, girts, and hoys, 
Sighiug and sobbing, came to his lodging. 

And made a hideous noise. 

0 save us all ! More, of More-Han ! 

Thou peerless knight of these woods ; 
Do but slay this Dragon, who wont leave us a 
rag on. 

We'll give thee aU our | 



Tut, tut, quoth he, no goods I want, 

But I want— I want, in sooth, 
A fair maid of sixteen, that's brisk, 
the mouth. 



Hair black as a sloe, and a skin white as 
With brashes her cheeks adorning ; 

To 'noint me o'er night, e'er I go to fight, 
And to dress me in the morning. 

This being done, be did engage 



But first he went new armour to 
Bespeak at Sheffield town. 

With spikes all about, not within but without, 

Of steel so sharp and strong ; 
Both behind and before, arm», legs, and ail o er. 



lyoui 

How fierce he look'd, and how big, 
You would have thought him for to be 



He frighted all, cats, dogs, and all, 
Each cow, each hone, and each hog; 

for they took him to ba 

To see the sight, all people then, 

Got upon trees and houses ; 
On churches some, and chimnies too ; 

But they put on their trousers. 

Not to spoil their boae. As soon as he arose . 



1 mighty, 
He drank, by the tale, six pots 
And a quart of aqua vitas. 

It is not strength that always wins, 
For wit doth strength excel ; 



Creep down into a wen; 



And so he did In truth ; 
And as he stoop 'd low, he rose up and cried boh I 



Two days and a night with this Dragon did tight. 



neat. 

They never had one wound. 

Then the Dragon he shak'd, tranihl'd, andquak'd 

And down be laid and cry'd ; 
Fint on one knee, then on back tumbled be, 

So groan'd, kick'd, roar d, and died. 



A NEW TEAR S ODE FOR 1825. 
(For tht Mirror.) 
His annual course again the sun, 
With father Time has circling run. 
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And, to the general system true, 
Prepare* to track hi* coutm 
And bring another year. 

But e'er hit parting beam* dispel 



Let each the past survey ; 
And, how hit d □ty has been done ? 
What vices he has aim'd to shun 7 

Within his bosom weigh. 

Whither his purposes extend ? 
What moral good will 

To bring applauding fame : 
Or are they but an empty space 
Devoid of use?— or, will disgrace 

Impugn their actor's name? 



Has he by fraud or powY opprest ? 



Or envy rankle near ? 
If these exist (Ignoble stain t) 
Let them no longer place retain 

To shame another year. 

Has he done q]| (he (rood he can 
Tassist his fellow being man. 

Without • prowl display ; 
No rtal benevolence proceeds 
From such as blazon forth the' 

And court the eye of day. 

poos no remorse his bosom more. 
In nature's dearest ties of love, 

As husband, son, or brother? 
Has he been faithful to his trust 
As man to msa, sincere and just. 

Should act towards each other ? 

Enoogl»— the list we need not swell. 
If conscience sny to these, ¥ii well 

We n eed bet ray no fear, 
To think that this may prove our u 
rather, grateful for the past 

A wail the-— « 



bull and bravn. The boar's bead jf 
wrestled for: the poor have the ^ ra ^ r " 



SONNETS. 



Look not for fruit of that destroyed 
Which to the Muses I did dedicate ! 
Its leaves were early, but its blossoms late, 
And green and fair they were as both might be, 
Hope sunny-smiling, lingor d there so see 
It bud and bloom ; but hidden worms did eat 
Its inmost heart ; c»M tears of misery 
Watered Us root ; and lightning blasts of rate 
I its trunk : — then never more expect 
), or fruit, or gluttp-d fathering ; 
For it must pine and wither In neglect, 
Like • dead thing amid the life of spring, 

A palm, a 
sands. 



SS'^Jil percbBnc<5 0 ««1 reverse 
function bids the mind rehearse, 

And poor excuse supplies • 
Let us not then an hour delay,' 
But reformation date to day, ' 

For, Time how quickly flies « 
Many who bask in fortune's smiles. 
(Deluded man his heart beguiles) 

And hope for years to thrive ; 
May find the Battling scene no more, 

They fondly dreanu in T^enfy/onr. 
Attend on Twentyjvt. 

Jacobus. 

BOAR'S HEAD, HORNCHURCH. 
(To the Editor of the Mirror.) 

A correspondent in a late Num- 
ber of the Mirror, wishes to be in. 
lormed respecting the custom of carrying 
V**f 8 Head .through the streets of 
Hornchurch, Essex. Morant, in his 
Wstory and Antiquities of the County 

? tS^i. ? h P' 74, (in a note) say*, 
The inhabitants pay the great tithes on 
Christmas day, and are treated with a 



, tombed by the desert's 
HrrocHONDaucua. . 



U. 

WRITTEN tM A VHKATRK W SUTTON. 

Oa for the quiet of the green high hills, 



Broken by storms, (which make It more 
When they have passed in dread magni 
Or by the gusty wind that sadly shrills 
Through their woods, or by toe Voice of 
Running to some deep river, not r»r 
Making dim murmur as its channel fills ; 
Or vales, where violets their sweets dispense 
To hungry bees, storing their frequent scrips ; 
And the loud lark to listening cherubim 
(Though we of earth may hear; sings bis high 
hymn; 

And the full thrash among the hawthorn-hips 
Prisons dumb wonder in some sylvan spot,— 

ban haunts where sorrow smiles, but 
joy is not 



LIME DUST AND LONDON MO- 
DERN HIGH WAYS. 

(For the Mirror.) 

• Hold— enough » ! ! 

Cry havock, and let slip the tcadenyert* 

Who can now traverse the streets of the 
metropolis without being besmeared with 
limestone mud, which, in a few hours of 
dry weather, is converted into a subtile* 
dust, which is nearly blinding half of his 
most gracious majesty's liege subjects? 
The nuisances mentioned by Qay, in his 
Trivia, are non entities 
M'Adam mud and dust. 



Oft in the mingling press 



The barber s apron soils the sable dress . 
Shun the perfumer's touch with cautious eye. 
Nor let the baker's step advance too nigh. 
Ye walkers ! too, that youthful colours wear. 
Three sullying trades avoid with equal care. 
The little chimney-sweeper skulks along, 
And mark, with sooty stains the heedless throng : 
When small coal mummers in the hoarse throat, 
From smutty dangers guard thy threaten 'd coat : 
The dnatmani cart offends thy clothes and eyes, 
W hen thro' the street a cloud of ashes flies. * •„ 
jftra Trivia. (IntV. b.-9i 
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The present flying mud beats out of the even the day-labourer, breakfast on what 

Held the barbers, chimney-sweepers, and cooks call " Chinese soup,*' i. e. tea. 

dusty bobs— and many a dandy is now Swift has jocosely observed, <hat the 

sighing for a return of the old granite world must be encompassed before a 

pavement, which, after a shower of rain, washer-woman can sit down to breakfast, 

is soon cleansed and dried ; but now, the t. e. by a voyage to the east for tea, and to 

dust and mud in quick succession rise the west for sugar. In the Northumber- 

" Swift m on wings of wind upborne they fly, land Household-book for 1512, we are 

And dri/u qf rising du*t involve the skj.» informed, that " a thousand pounds was 

Pope's Odyssey. the sum annually expended in house- 

The Romans, (says a modern writer,) keeping. This maintained 166 persons ; 

Of all people, took the most pains in their **** m « wheat was then 5*. 3d. per quarter, 

roads ; the labour and expense they were The family rose at six in the morning ; 

at to render them spacious, straight, m 7 ^ and mv kdy had set on the table 

smooth, and agreeable, to the very extre- *° r breakfast, at seven o'clock in the 

tnities of their empire, are incredible; morning— 
they strengthened the ground by ramming A quart of beer, 

it ; laying it with flints, pebbles, or sand ; A quart of wine, 

sometimes by a lining of masonry, rub- Two pieces of salt fish, . 

bish, bricks, potsherds, bound together Half-a-dozen red-herrings, 

with mortar. In some places in the Ly- . Four white ones, and 
onnois have been found clusters of flints A dish of sprats ! 

cemented with lime, reaching ten or twelve They dined at ten, supped at four in the 

feet deep, and making a mass as hard afternoon ; the gates were 
and compact as marble itself; and which, 
after resisting the injuries of time for 
1,600 years, is still scarcely penetrable 
by all the force of hammers, mattocks, &c 
and yet the flints it consists of are not 
bigger than eggs. Sometimes they even 
paved their roads, regularly, with large 
•square free-stones : such are the Appian 
and Flaminian ways. The roads paved 
of very hard stones, they usually called 
wia ferrets^ either because they resembled 

iron, or because they resisted the iron of M Iw the time of Edward I. and II., they 

the horses feet, chariots, &c. It is sup- ^t beans by the hand, and leazed the 



all shut at 
nine, and no further ingress or egreas 
omitted." But now, 

" The gentleman who dines the latest, 
Is, In our street, esteemed the greatest t 
But surely, greater than them all * 
Is he who never dlnea at all." ; . 

T. A.— N. C. 
OLD TIMES. 



posed that most of all the old roads of seed wheat from the ear itself. 

England (the remains of the Roman ways " Prices of Articles in the time of 

excepted,) owe their present lines to for- Edward I., $c. — Wheat, per qr., 2*., 

tuitous circumstances ; many of them 2s. 4d., .Is., 4.v., be..; maslyn (wheat and 



T. W. 



-^any 

being originally foot-paths ; the tracts of rye mixed), per qr., 2*., 2s. id., 3*., 4*. , 
the aboriginal inhabitants, the patriarchal barley, per qr., 204., 2s. btt, 3*„ '6s. id., 
savages who lived by hunting. 4*. ; oats, per qr., 20rf. 2s., 2s. 4d. ; 

pill come, from the mill, per qr., 3*., or 
3*. 8rf. ; an oxe, 10*., 11*., 12*. ; cow 
and calfe, 9*., 10*.; bacon hogs, 6*., 
6*. 6cU; fat porke, 2*., 2*. 2d. ; fat 
sheepe, \1<L, l&tt, 2<kL, 2s. ; lambe, lOd. 
or \2d. ; goose, 3d. ; capon, 2d. ; a hen, 
\{d. ; a duck, \d. ; four pigeons, Id ; 
twenty eggs, Id. 

u \5th Edward //—Wheat, per qr., 
4*. : malt, ditto, 3*. ; barley, ditto, 3*. ; 



HOURS OF MEALS NOW AND 
FORMERLY. 
(For the Mirror.) 

The stately dames of Edward 4th's court 
rose with the lark, dispatched their din-, 
ner at eleven o'clock in the forenoon, 

and shortly after eight were wrapped in **. ; man, aiwo, os. ; Dariey, umu, as. j 
slumber. How would these reasonable beans, ditto, 3*. ; oats, ditto, 2*. ; fletches, 
at least, in this re- 20d.; malt, of wheat 6*., of barley 4*., 

of oats 2*. 2d. ; apples, quarter of, 10<L 

" \9th Edward II. — A sturgeon, 
26*. Qd. ; an oxe, 20*. ; an oxe hide, 
3*. 6d. ; cow and calfe, 12*., 13*., 15*. ; 
sheepe, between lid. and 2*.; sheepe 
skin, according to growth, id., bd., 6V£ ; 
lambe, \2d. ; goat skin, i^d. ; goose, 3d. 
duck, l^d. The rest as before* Wages 
ale, and in 1824, wben the sportsman, and of a day-labourer, 3s. id. ; a yeoman's 



spect) be astonished, could they but be 
witnesses of the present distribution of 

time amongst children of fashion! 

What a contrast, then, is between the 
materials of the morning meal, A. D. 
1530, when Queen Elizabeth's maids of 
honour began the day with a round of 
beef, or a red herring, and a flagon of 
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board-wages, by the day, lJdL ; a groom 
or pages, I/. 

" £«/fcr endof Edward III— What, 
per quarter, 6>. 4dL to 10 s. ; barley, 4 v. 
to N . 4rf. ; beans, 4s. ; oats, 2s. Sd. to 
3fr. 4rf. ; bay salt, per qr., 18dL ; an oxe, 
14*. to 24s. ; sowe and sixe piggs, 5*. ; 
pigeons, per dozen, 3d. 44. 

"In the reign or Richard II., for 
twenty-two yeares of his reign, the prices 
of grainC, cattle, and poultry, were rather 
cheaper than dearer ; but the difference in 
effect that was, was in the temperance 
and season of the yeare. A weight of 
woH, being 21 pound, called pondus, 6>., 
a sacke of woll, 6s. 8d. ; onyons, a bushell, 
8dL ; eggs, twenty for a penny, which 
neither rose nor fell for 160 yeares. 

" And at this day, wherein I write, 
A. D. 1622, the common prices of the 
like commodities are generally thus:— . 
Wheat, per qr., 36*. ; maltyn, ditto, 
26*. Sd. ; barley malt, 24s. ; beans 20*. ; 
a draught oxe, 5/.; a cow and calfe, 
3£ lo.v. ; sheepe, 6*. eggs, five for Id. 

" And for horses, in those active old 

ri of the three Edwards and Richard II. 
Lord Berkeley s have paid for horses 
of service in the wars, and for saddle and 
draught, as dare as now in our dayes, 
100/., 100 markes, 50*., 30/., 20*., 10/., 
20 nobles, &c" 



ITfte Elector; 

©a, 

CHOICE EXTRACTS FROM 
NEW WORKS. 



THE ETERNAL FIRE AT BAKU. 

This fire is in the peninsula of Apsche- 

P twenty vents from Baku, and is 
ly called one of the wonders of south- 
ern Russia. I have visited this spot : it 
is a burning desert, from the surface of 
which subterraneous flames here and there 
issue, which are occasioned by the exha- 
lations of the naphtha. Though this fire 
may not be eternal, yet it is extremely 
old, for there are traditions of the origin 
of similar phenomena* in other parts ; for 
instance, in the Ural, on the river Maxe- 
gischiack, in the village of Sulp-Aul (v. 
Pallas), and that which I have seen in 
Wallachia, on the little river Slainka, 
near the .village of Lapatar, on Mount 

• They originated n f no very distant period, 
by the lightning having rent tbe upper hard layer 
of the mountain, which made an issue for the 
rnd at the same 



Klaschna. But the origin of the fire fa 
the neighbourhood of Baku is buried in 
the obscurity of the remotest antiquity. 

The first appearance of this fire, in an 
age when the phenomena of nature were 
so little known and explored, might ap- 
pear supernatural. It is well known that 
Media was the seat of Zoroaster's doctrine, 
and of the introduction of those mysteri- • 
ous receptacles of the eternal fire which 
the Mahometans every where destroyed. 
Only the miraculous flame of Baku ar. < 
rested the blind fury of the Mahometans. 
The temple consecrated to fire is still 
preserved by the remnant of the ancient 
Parsees, or fire-worshippers, who, though 
scattered over the immense tracts of Persia 
and India, come hither to perform the 
prayers imposed on them by their vows. 
This temple, however, is no beautiful 
specimen of architecture, but a simple 
stone square, in the centre of which stands 
the altar, from which issues the eternal 
fire. The flat roof is supported on four 
columns, from which a constant fire, eon. 
ducted by tubes, likewise ascends. On 
the roof, above the altar, is a little belfry. 

On dark nights this temple is descried 
even at a great distance, and is the more 
interesting and majestic in the eyes of die 



resemble Vulcan's destructive fire, but is 
like some mysterious phenomena, awak- 
ening sublime recollections of antiquity. 

Within the wall which surrounds the 
temple, there are some stone houses, and 
a small garden, the residences of eight 
Parsee monks, y During the time of 
worship, they strike tbe bell once, gene* 
rally on then: entrance into the temple, 
and then prostrate themselves before the 
altar. After remaining for a pretty con- 
siderable time in this position, they rise, 
strike the bell once more, and then finish 
their prayers. They give the fire the 
firstlings of every sort of food. They eat 
no meat, and live entirely on vegetables, 
Their particular affection to «nim»1« is 
probably the cause of it The guardians 
of the holy fire keep a great number of 
dogs, whom they treat as friends and 
companions. 

It is evident that they prefer their reli- 
gion to all others, and consider themselves 
as purer than other men, because they 
are favoured with the purest notions of 
the divinity. 



f Tbe European* call them, as well at all other 
flre-worahipperi, Guebera, whkh seems to be a 
corruption of the word Glaor, by whkh they 
designate to all those who profess a different re- 
ligion. They call the Bussiana Sare Giaur, or 
Bare Oeebr, 1. e. Uxht brown idelators, probably 
became they observe fewer persons with black, 
hair among tbew than among the peoplo of | 
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of a different religion, they protect them- 
selves by certain prayers, which they re- 
peat in an under-voice. They seemed 
mvich displeased when my companions 
were going to dress their dinner at the 
same fire as theirs. To satisfy them, I 
had the kettle removed to another part. 
When they carried water near u», they 
always cried out, brama, brama, brama, 
doubtless to counteract our influence upon 
it. Perhaps they have a particular respect 
for water ; at least, in remote antiquity, 
it was considered, by many of the follow- 
ers of Zoroaster, as a divinity. 

The atmosphere in the temple and in 
the surrounding court-yard is very warm, 
on .which account the monks wear a very 
light clothing. 

It is reported that the monks in former 
times frequently made singular vows : for 
instance, to remain for several years in a 
constrained attitude, with their arms 
raised, or holding up one foot, &c This, 
indeed, has ceased ; but they still endea- 
vour, as they used to do, to prevent the 
women from approaching the sacred fire ; 
probably that their presence may not di- 
vert their attention. 

In every thing that surrounds them, 
these monks are very neat and cleanly. 
They have no superfluity, but poverty is 
unknown among them. Their cells are 
likewise lighted by the subterraneous fire, 
which is easily extinguished by covering 
the vent through which the gas issues. 
The verdure of the garden, as well as the 
country, and of the temple, and the de- 
lightful shades of the trees, afford these 
hermits a refreshing coolness. If super- 
stition finds in the evanescent plain an 
object of adoration, no inconsiderable ad- 
vantage is derived from the naphtha 
which is so common here and in the neigh- 
bourhood, and yields to the crown an an- 
nual revenue of two hundred thousand 
rubles. 

Cabinet of Foreign Voyages and Travel*. 



SUPERSTITIONS OF 
The priest is often called in to perform 
a sort of exorcism on those whose disorders 
are supposed to arise from spiritual 
agency ; and, with respect to such pos- 
session, our people entertain very wild and 
wonderful notions, — They have an idea 
of seeing what they call their " fetch," 
some serial being or other, who appears to 
give them warning of their approaching 
death. Such an apparition, you may 
readily conceive, often precedes an attack 
of illness, of which, however it may hap- 
pily prove to have been the worst symp- 
tom. I remember hearing a story of this 
kind from a poor man, whose son, while 



working In the field, " conceited" that he 
beheld some indescribable being, who 
called to him, and, taking op a little 
stone, threw it at his head. The boy set 
off instantly, ran home without stopping, 
and « took sick from that hour." What! 
ever was the cause of the boy's complaint, 
I had the satisfaction of knowing that 4 
simple dose of medicine had effected his 
cure. 

One of the most deplorable of these 
superstitious fancies is their credulity 
with respect to the '* Gospels," as they 1 
are called, which they wear suspended 
round the neck as a charm against danger 
and disease. These are prepared by the 
priest, and sold by them at the price of 
two or three ten -pennies. It is considered 
sacrilege in the purchaser to parf with 
them at any time ; and it is moreover be- 
lie ved that the charm proves of no efficacy 
to any but the individual for whose par- 
ticular benefit the priest has blessed it. 
One of them I have been shown as a ra- 
rity, which seldom, indeed, finds its 1 way 
into heretical hands. I will describe, as 
minutely as possible, both its' form and 
contents: it was a small cloth bag, 
marked on one side with the letters I. B. s. , 
enclosing a written scrap of dirty paper, 
of which the following is an exact copy, 
orthographical errors not excepted : — 

" in the name of God Amen : When 
our Saviour saw the cross whereon he 
was To Be Crucified his body trembiled 
and shook, the Jews asked Iff he had the 
Paver or the ague he said that fie had 
neither the faver or the ague. Whosoever 
shall keep these words in mind or in 
righting shall never have the fever or 
ague. Be the hearers Blessed. Be the 
Believers Blessed. Be the name of our 
Lord god Amen. 

" Ct. Toot*." 
On the other side of the paper is written 
the Lord's Prayer in as curious a styb of 
spelling ; and after it a great number of 
initial letters, apparently all by the same' 
hand, and probably essential to the charm. 
i ^tilers jrom int irxsn J s tanas. 

SPIRIT OF THE 

UttWtc Journal*. 



INSUBORDINATION OF 
DERN STOMACHS. 

Ouh. omnivorous ancestors, fearless of 
bile, and defying indigestion, made every 
thing disappear before them ; the coats of 
their stomachs were dreadnoughts, they, 
had nothing to do but enact the words of 
the song, which we can only quote, and 
** masticate, denticate, chump, grind, and 
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swallow," while victual* could be found, 
and jaws would wag. How have we 
fallen off from the sprightly appetite and 
royal viscera of the Emperor Clodius 
Albinus, who would swallow, for his 
breakfast, 500 figs, 100 peaches, 10 me. 
Ions, 20 pounds weight of grapes, 100 
gnat-snappers, and 400 oysters— a meal 
which moveth Lipsius irreverently to 
ejaculate, " Fie upon him ; God keep 
such a curse from the earth !" Our 
Danish sovereign Hardiknute was so in- 
discriminate a gormandizer, that he was 
called by an historian Bocca di Porco, or 
•wine's mouth ; and our records are by 
no means deficient in instances of men 
by whom a similar compliment might 
justly be applied. But we pigmy-boweled 
performers of the present day are a squeam- 
ish and qualmy race, living in perpetual 
terror of the tyrant Bile, and in subjec- 
tion to the night-mare Indigestion ; — 
poring over Peptic Precepts, Cook's 
Oracles, Accum's Poison in the pot, 
and Philip's Treatise on the Stomach, 
and yet after all unable to bring that eter- 
nal focus of revolt and disorder, that 
Ireland of our bodily system, into the 
peaceful performance of its peristaltic 
duties. Stomach -ichs for stomach-ocAe* 
are by no means lacking : calomel we 
gulp in all its manifold modifications < 
and pills, of all calibres and constructions, 
like so many balls and bullets, do we fire 
in successive volleys against our muti- 
nous viscera, but all in vain. They 
" bear a charmed life ;** the curse of the 
serpent is upon us, and all our miseries 
are condemned to go upon the stomach. 
Sir John Barleycorn, the liege lord of our 
sturdy progenitors, is proscribed and ex- 
communicated by our modern and anti- 
bilious doctors ; one foibids solids, another 
liquids; fish, flesh, and fowl, are alter- 
nateiy unaer nan ana proniDiuon : trus 
sends us to Cheltenham, that to Harro- 
gate, a third to Tunbridge ; we pay all 
and obey all, and finally all return as 
bilious, blue-pillish, and blue-devilish as 
ever, while the birds and beasts that sur- 
round us are most provokingly gorman- 
dizing without the smallest necessity for 
calling in Abernethy, or consulting 
Wilson Philip. Ostriches, since that 
celebrated one of old who swallowed the 
key of the cellar, continue their ferrugi- 
vorous propensities with impunity ; fowls, 
for the purpose of triturating their food, 
swallow and digest small flints, which 
Mr. Macadam should look to, if, as it is 
rumoured, his pounding process is to be 
introduced in the Poultry ; and Cormo- 
rants will swallow half a dozen times 
their own weight in a day without the aid 
of Lady de Crespigny's dinner-pills. It 



is really too mueb that we should be at 
the same moment half choked with bile, 
and ready to burst with envy. 

New Monthly Magazine. 



FAREWELL TO TWENTY FOUR 

FaSI thee well, then Twenty-four, 
The latest of thy days are cosset 
■ water In the chins I 



Nor 

Nor snow-white lump* of sugar < 
So, at we triumph over Time, 



Yet, where are „ 

Oh, where are they, the young — the glad ? 
On life's rude ocean tempest tost. 

Or in the church yard bed. 




That might hare throbto'd with t 
To hail the coming year I 



Alas—alas t why should we l 

O'er mellow pleasure* which ! 
Could sorrowing make the past re tarn, 

Or bring the vanish d scene- 
Could sighs restore whom we deplore, 
The foreign-far should now be here. 
And voices join with thine, and mine, 
earl 



Then far from us scowl sullen 

And, as yon stars more brilliant 
When frost is in the moonless air. 



So, let us cope, In buoyant hope. 

Yea, brave ail ilta with dauntless cheer. 
And trust to meet in frendsbip sweet, 
a coming year! 



CROSS READINGS. 

J. Ward was brought up by F. Wor- 
thington, charged with stealing from his 
fob— 600 barrels of the best spermaceti 
olL 

Wants a situation to attend on an el- 
derly lady— a clever, well-bred tilbury 
horse, the property of a gentleman. 

A squadron of ships is preparing at 
Chatham to rendezvous — at the Theatre 
Royal Drury-Lene. 

The Anne, of 600 tons burden, has 
just arrived, laden with— two ounces of 
Huxham's improved tincture of Peruvian 
bark. 

On Sunday a lady dropt a reticule in 
Cheapside, containing — 360 acres of fine 
arable land and a farm-house. 

To be sold, a large statuary marble 
chimney-piece — of respectable connec- 
tions, and without incumbrance. 

BlBLIOPOLOPNILOS* 
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FI8H TABLE. 

The following table shows the months in which the under-mentioned fish tie in or 
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HYDROPHOBIA. 
(For the Mirror.) 

As persons are continually alarmed at the 
approach of every strange dog, the follow. 
Ing observations, founded on experience, 
may prove of service in knowing what 
dogs to avoid : — 

1. I have seen many mad dogs, but 
never knew one in that state to curl its 
tail. This is a certain indication of not 
being mad. 

2. If you see a dog dirty at the month, 
coming at s trot, with its head high, and 
a drooping tail, avoid him as a viper. Or 
if you see one sitting sickly and dirty at 
the mouth, avoid him, though it is not 
likely he will snap at you in that period 
of the disease. 

3. I never met a mad dog, on being 
pursued, f If his pursuers were not in 
actual reach to stone him, Ac.) to exhibit 
any signs of fear. He generally goes, if 
not impeded, in a straight line against 
the wind, at a brisk trot, wholly un- 
concerned at the shoots of the multi- 
tude pursuing him, and never squats his 
tail. 

4. I never knew a dog that was not 
mad, on being pursued and shouted after 
by a number of people, not to exhibit 
every symptom of terror — squatting his 
tail, turning his head, and scampering in 

ever* T. A— N. C. 



PREVENTIVES OF HYDROPHOBIA. 

( For the Mirror.) 

Sin As T LET Coopsb, in allusion 
to this subject in one of his lectures 
sa y s , u The best mode that can be 
adopted is, immediately after the part 
has been bitten, to cut it out; you should 
list ascertain to what depth the teeth 
have entered, by means of a probe,' and 
then take care to excive a sufficient quan- 
tity, and leave no parts of the injured 
integument cellular membrane, or muacje 
remaining. If persons should object to 
the use of the knife— foolishly object to 
have the poisonous part cut away, I ad- 
vise you, in such cases, to let sink into 
the wound a small piece of the potaasa 
fuaa; this will readily dissolve and be- 
come liquid, its cauterizing influence will 
be communicated to each pore of the 
wound, and thus destroy the influence of 
the poUon ; the best plan decidedly is the 
immediate excision of the part, and 
when it has been done exactly after the 
injury, it has, I believe, in every instance 
been successful in preventing the disease: 
if this practice should be opposed, the 
next best pi jx is the employment of the 



potass* fusa. I am speaking of these 
means, you will observe, as preventives, 
and as for medical remedies, when the 
symptoms of hydrophobia have once ap- 
peared, I am not acquainted with any. 
Every medicine, I believe, has been tried 
over and over again, and all have been 
found alike ineffectual; the only thing 
in the way ot medicine, thai I think cal- 
culated to do good, is that which has 
been adopted lately in France, viz. injec- 
tion of warm water into the veins. To 
make the employment of the remedy 
safe, however, and to prevent pressure of 
the brain, the same quantity of blood 
should be previously abstracted, as it is 
intended there should be water injected : 
with this precaution I think the remedy a 
very proper and feasible one. I would 
here remark that the blood need not be 
abstracted before the injection of the 
water, but may be let flow from one vein, 
while the water is thrown in at another, 
and this probably would be the better 
plan.*' 



HOW THOSE WHO CANNOT SWIM MAT 
FLOAT IF THET FALL INTO WATER. 

Mr. Wm. Nicholson has published 
some very good directions for this object, 
the chief of which are, ** That when a 
person falls into water who has not learned 
to swim, he should carefully avoid raising 
his hands above the water, and then by 
moving them under water, in any man- 
ner he chooses, his head will rise high 
enough to enable him to breathe freely ; 
if he moves his legs, as in the action of 
walking up stairs, more of his body will 
rise above the water, v wbich wiU allow 
him to use less exertion with his hands." 
To which may be added, that by throw- 
ing back the head and shoulders so as to 
thrust out the chest to its greatest extent, 
and keeping it in that position, the vo- 
lume of air contained in the lungs, will 
be so much increased, as to add very con- 
siderably to the buoyance of the upper 
part of the body ; this alone would enable 
some people to float without using any 
motion of their limbs. 



IMPRESSIONS OF MEDALS. 

Make a very clear and distinct impres- 
sion of your medal in black sealing-wax, 
and while warm, clip the superfluous wax 
neatly off from the edge; mix a little 
vermilion with common gum-water, and 
lay it on the sealing-wax with an hair- 
pencil, taking care to fill all the inter- 
stices. Then wipe this carefully off with 
the finger, but so as to leave the indented 
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a piece of thin post-paper, made quite 
wet through, upon it, and putting it in a 
■mall press, give it a moderate pressure ; 



■ iimti prcTw, give it • uwucnw pressure ; 
when taken out, the paper will present a 

beautiful and nerfect imDression of 

- - — — g i v 




SINGULAR ADDRESSES OF ' 
LETTERS. 

The following is the literal direction of 
a letter, which passed through the post- 
office of Cambridge, a short tune since :— 

* To my best of friend* , my chum, My all, 
(Bat should any one where be liros inquire. 
With bit father, A My all, Enquire J 

So I pray you Mr. What-d'ye-call, 
Go tell him that still in health I am, 
Aad deliver this safe at Hedingham, 



A better than the above 
time back to a Nymph at 
ran thus : — 



sent some 
It 



To Nancy Carter, there conrey H i 
7Us is my charge; with speed obey it.» 

J. W. E. 



LETTER OP LADY MARY 
DUNCAN. 

The following is a copy of a letter writ- 
ten by Lady Mary Duncan, the aunt of 
the hero of Camperdown, to the late Lord 
Melville, then first Lord of the Admi- 
ralty. The writer, though then upwards 
of eighty years of age, appears to have 
been feelingly alive to the honour of her 
family. 

«* Hampton Court, 
' " Oct. 18th, 1798. 
w Sia, — Though I have not the honour 
of being personally known to you, can't 
resist giving you joy of the signal victory. 
Report says my nephew is to be made a 
Viscount. Myself is nothing, but the 
whole nation thinks, the least you can do, 
is to give him an English Earldom — from 
the multiplicity of your business, may 
have slipt what I 'am now going to lay 
before your eyes — please to consider what 



texel for nineteen weeks ; when they could 
no longer remain they come out. He 
flies after the Dutch, completely beats 
them, though they resisted like brave 
men. I know the little etiquette of not 
raising gentlemen but by degrees, a very 
proper distinction for those thirteen gentle 
Lords you made last week. But what 
has that to do with a conqueror ? What 
a different situation all your ministers are 
in at the opening of the parliament— the 
nation joyful, not a black Democrat dare 
open his mouth, even our cowardly allies 
axe ashamed to have deserted us, all 
success under God, owing to my nephew. 
Lord St. Vincent is a brave man, he 
merited it, was made an earl. I leave to 
you the comparison. All my ancestors 
rose only by their brave actions by sea 
and land—makes me think it is the only 
way of rising — am sure, was this properly 
represented to our good king, who esteems 
a brave religious man, like himself, he 
would be of my opinion ; therefore I ex- 
pect soon to hear of his being made Earl 
of Lundie, Viscount Texel, and Baron 
Duncan. The first and last he owes to 
his ancient family ; the Viscount, for his 
successors to remember the great man 
who locked up the Dutch in the Texel, 
and defeated them don't doubt you are 
proud, as I am, of being related to Ad. 
miral Duncan. — I have the honour to be 
your most obedient humble servant, 

" Mary Duncan." 



A LADY WHO LIVED MANY 
YEARS AFTER HER BURIAL. 

The Causes Celebres (a collection of 
French trials) are a mine of interesting 
histories, which novelists or dramatists 
may dig for centuries without exhausting. 
The following anecdote is a member of 
that family ; in a romance it would be 
despised as frivolous. So true it is, that 
while in works of fiction we demand 
probability, the actual life around us is 
daily teeming with apparent impossibi- 
lities. 

x wo mercnants or rans, united by 
friendship, had each a child of different 
The boy and girl earlj 



a strong 
flattered 



to 

their youthful hearts with the. 



hope of a lasting connection. But 
they imagined themselves 



on the eve of 
another 



a chicken-hearted way all the nation was 
in, low-spirited by the war, murmuring 



-spiiikcu uy U1C OTCU, UlUlUlUllllg 

i (although necessary), grumbling 
dissatisfied in every county — now 
my hero, the first that attempted to 
the rebellious seamen, locks up the 



completing their union, 
date for the lady's hand presented him- 
self, a man advanced in years, but pos- 
sessed of great wealth. The proposals of 
so affluent a suitor were, as usual, irre- 
sistible in the eyes of her parents, who 
compelled her to accept him* 
married, this excellent girl, with a 
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which we hope !t not uncommon in 
France, dismissed her former lover for 
ever from her presence ; but to command 
her mind was not so easy ; the pangs of 
suppressed sorrow agitated her frame ; 
she became the victim of a disorder which 
finally consigned her to the tomb. When 
the partner of her heart was apprised of 
this event, his grief was doubled, since 
even her widowhood was now snatched 
from him. Recollecting, however, that 
in her youth she had been for some time 
in a lethargy, he hurried to the grave, 
bribed the sexton's compliance, dug up 
the body, removed it to a place of secu- 
rity, and finally succeeded, by judicious 
efforts, in reanimating her cold and pallid 
form. What a moment for a human 
being, for a lover, hanging over all that 
was dear to him in the world ! He saw 
the rose of life slowly bloom into her 
cheek ; gradually, he felt her hand warm 
beneath his touch. With what astonish, 
ment, with what delight, did she open her 
eyes upon her beloved ! She had been 
torn from existence, and -he had restored 
her to it : in the silence of night, and 
the obscurity of a mean retreat, she 
awakened to sensation, to happiness, to 
him. Her lover urged his pretensions, 
and not in vain ; it was a point for a 
casuist : but her inclination removed her 
doubts. To remain in France might not 
be safe; they crossed the Channel, and. 

Kissed 4eh years in England — the exile's 
ome — the resting place ofevery wanderer. 
. They. at length experienced a sttonu 
desire to visit their native country, and 
imagined that it might be safely gratified. 
By a singular misfortune, the lady was 
soon encountered on a public walk by hc£ 
former husband, who recognised the wife 
he had lost in spite of all bcr efforts to 
prevent the discovery. He claimed her 
in a court of justice, but the lover resisted 
his demand, alleging that his title was 
forfeited by the burial, and that a new 
one had been acquired by the person who 

had rescued her from a premature fate. 

This plea, however, appeared to have 
little weight on the opinion of the judges ; 
and, anticipating an unfavourable deci- 
sion, the luckless pair bade a second and 
eternal farewell to the land of their 
fathers The Alburn^ No.T. 



" 1 an but a Cathtrsr nntt disposer of other 
sneu s stuff."-- Wotton. 

GAIN OF POWER BY MACHI- 
NERY. 

It was estimated about six years ago, by 
three of the most eminent cotton -spinners 



in Great Britain, that the quantity of 
cotton thread produced on an average by 
each spinner, compared with that which 
one person could have spun on a single 
wheel, as was the practice before the 
inventions of Arkwright and others, was 
as 120 to one. By improvements since 
made, this has probably increased to ISO 
to 1 ; but taking only the smaller esti- 
mate, one person can now produce as 
much as 120 could have produced prior 
to these inventions. At present, 280,000 
persons arc engaged in this country spin- 
ning cotton thread, and multiplied by 
120, this gives 33,600,000 as the number 
of spinners who would have been required 
under the old system to produce as much 
cotton thread as is now spun in Great 
Britain. There is one steam-engine at 
present in Cornwall of 260 horse power, 
which works day and night ; each horse 
power is estimated as equal to the unas- 
sisted labour of six men ; and as it would 
require three sets of men, each set work, 
ing eight manners, to labour as con- 
stantly as this engine, it follows that 
it does as much work as 4,690 persons* 



HOPE. 

Nay, blessed the hope so soothing and 

so sweet, 

Of which, if false, we shall not feel the 

cheat. 

On earth what may its beauteous em- 
blems be, — 
A beacon shining o'er a stormy sea ; — 
A cooling fountain in a weary land ; — 

A green spot on a waste and burning 

sand;—. 

A rose that o'er a ruin sheds its bloom ; — 
A sunbeam smiling o'er the cold dark 

tomb ! 



LINES 

On a young Lady, who died in conse- 
quence of a sunstroke. 
\s the bright purity of .worth 

Her spirit passed the ordeal given ; 
Like diamond, scorn'd the fires of earth, 

But vanished in the beam of heaven. 
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Proof Impressions of the Portraits of Lord 
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So rapid is the growth of population in 
London, and over so wide a space do the 
new buildings spread, that cither the old 
churches become too small to accommo- 
date the inhabitants, or arc at too great a 
distance from the inhabitants ; hence has 
arisen the necessity of building additional 
churches in various parts of the metropolis. 

In the extensive parish of St. Pancras, 
four new churches and chapels have been 
erected within the last few years; the 
principal is that of the parish of St. Pan- 
eras, in the new road, at the bottom of 
Tavistock Square, from the designs of 
Messrs. W. and H. W. Inwood ; the 
same architects have also furnished the 
design from which the new church in 
€amden Town, of which we give a correct 
view, has been erected. The expense of 
the church, including the catacombs which 
are extensive, the clock, bell, organ, fur- 
niture, inclosure, &c. does not exceed 
£20,000 : a very moderate sum when it 
is considered that it will accommodate 
1,000 persons. For an architectural de- 
scription of this churph we avail ourselves 
of the account given in a contemporary 

Vol. v. 1) 



journal (the Literary Chronicle), which 
very accurately and impartially points 
out its merits ; the "writer is evidently a 
gentleman well acquainted with architec- 
ture, and able to appreciate it« beauties 
and defects : — 

M As a pleasing exception to that want of 
taste, or rather barbarous taste, of which 
we elsewhere meet with so many exam* 
pies, we here notice the church which has 
recently been erected at Camden Town, 
from the designs of Messrs. Inwood, ar- 
chitects of that noble edifice, the church of 
St. Pancras. In the present instance they 
have shewn that they can attain a very 
great degree of beauty on a much hum- 
bler scale. We do not pretend to say 
that it satisfies us in every resj>ect ; there 
arc some parts which we could wish other- 
wise : but, on the whole, we consider it 
highly creditable to their taste, and an 
acquisition to the architectural beauties of 
the metropolis. When viewed at a dis- 
tance, its general form is not particularly 
pleasing. Tlic tower does not harmonise 
well with the body of the structure. The 
building is most advantageously seen at a 

S3 
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short distanoe from the portico, where nil 
the beautiful details and execution of the 
front are conspicuous. This portion of 
the structure is, indeed, almost the only 
one at which any aim has been made to 
architectural effect, and it would there- 
fore, perhaps, not be quite fair to criticize 
too narrowly the other elevations, which 
are merely of white brick, and with no 
attempt at decoration. A semi-circular 
portico of four Ionic columns, and antae, 
form the principal entrance, on each side 
of which is a door, in a similar style to 
that in die centre. The ceiling of this 
portico is in the form of a half-dome, 
and has an elegant effect. The columns 
may be considered as the Grecian Ionic ; 
but some attempt at novelty has been 
aimed at, and we think successfully, in 
the manner of their flu tings, which are so 
managed as to have rather the appearance 
of being ribbed, and the volutes of the 
capitals are designed in a correspondent 
style. There is something very pleasing 
in this kind of decoration : it forms an 
intermediate character between the rich- 
produced by channelled fluting and 
simplicity of a plain shaft. 
l - We arc not aware, at this moment, 
t lethcr the architect has met with any 
authority for it among the fragments of 
ancient architecture ; but, if not, it is 
so much the more creditable to his taste, 
for it is not violent or affected in the "In- 
novation ; on the contrary, it accords 
beautifully with the character of the 
I«nic. The capitals are particularly ele- 
gant, and we cannot but remark, how 
greatly superior, in every respect, this 
Ionic is to the specimens of the same 
order exhibited in the church in Lang- 
ham Place, and the chapel now building 
in Regent Street : those of the last men- 
tioned building appear to us to be copied 
from some of the worst examples of the 
debased Roman or Italian Ionic. In 
fact, this portico will lose nothing by a 
comparison with those in Langham and 
Wytidham Places, both which are like- 
wise semi-circular, but as inferior in 
point of effect as can well be imagined. 
In this disposition of the columns, there 
is something in general very pleasing 
and picturesque, owing to the play of 
light and shade, and the manner in 
which, when viewed on one side, the 
columns appear grouped together. If 
there is any thing that we should be dis- 
posed to object to in this elevation, it is 
to the arches over the doors ; nor is the 
pannelling and colouring of the doors 
themselves exactly what we could desire. 
In every other respect, this front has our 
unqualified approbation. It is chaste 
and elegant; aj is likewise the tower 



which rises above it. The east end of 
the church, also, is not devoid of taste, 
although we cannot say that we particu- 
larly admire the projecting parts below, 
and still less the style of the iron work. 
The interior, which may be considered 
as a St. Pan eras in miniature, is fitted up 
with much taste and simplicity ; and, if 
there is any thing to which we should be 
disposed to object, it is, that its uniform 
white tint is rather fatiguing to the eye. 
But where there is so much to commend, 
we wish not to dwell upon minor iui per- 
fections." 

THE DYING VOTER; THE 
VOTE DECISIVE; OR WHAT- 
EVER YOU WILL. 

During a strongly contested election for 
the County of Hertford, when Mr. Baker 
was brought into parliament, a gentleman 
of the name of U. , was very active 
in canvassing for votes ; and succeeded 
in obtaining a promise from a certain 
Freeman, who although in a dangerous 
fit of illness, engaged to assist Mr. Baker 
with his vote, should the state of his 
health permit him to attend the hustings, 
before the contest terminated. On the 
the last day of the election, the votes in 
favouT of each member were so equal, that 
the committees of either party knew not 
how the election was likely to terminate. 
At this juncture, the voter whose health 
had been in such a precarious state, and 
now much worse, to the surprise of his 
friends, insisted upon being carried in a 
litter to the hustings, and by his vote 
turned the scale in Mr. Baker's favour, 
who was ultimately brought in by a very 
trifling majority : and strange to say, 
what with the exertion, and the pleasim- 
of his feelings at the successful termina- 
tion of the contest, the sick man speedily 
recovered his health. 



ANECDOTE OF GENERAL 



EARLE. 



IMC 



General Earle being at a country 
play, the entertainment happened to be 
" The Stage Coach,*' which was per- 
formed so wretchedly, that it was impos- 
sible to make head or tail of it. As soon 
as the curtain dropped, and one of the pca> 
formers, came to give out the next play, 
the general begged leave to ask the 
name of the entertainment just finished, 
*S The Stage Coach, sir," says the bus-, 
kin, bowing very respectfully. " Then, 
sir," replied the general, " wiU you be sd 
good to let me know, when you perform 
it again, that I may be an oubidc pas- 
senger." ... ; 

•- .1 • t .' . .• t 
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KIJEOO; OR, THE PATRIOT'S KNELL. 



home in which thi 



Friends of blood, the day '8 your own 1 
Cheer, rejoice, drink deep, mid roar! 
He wko fought for Freedom', throne, 
09- The brave Kit-go I — Lb no more. 

Now your foolery vivas sine,— 1 
Dote, and feiut your eyes on gore ' 

Tell your dastardly priest-led king 
The brave Riego ! — is uo more. 

Now, while fanatic mummery reigns, — 
Now your racks and screws restore; 

He who would have broke yonr chains, 
The brave Riego >— is no more. 

\-soldier't knell— 
nl tbnt oft has toll'd before ; 
; tongue of butchery tell 

» !— is no more. 

Now yonr Inquisition rear ! — 
Now pull up the dungeon's door ! 

Tell the tools to monkery dear 
The brave Riego !— is uo more. 

Now, while Slavery hugs its chain- 
Now, while Liberty's breath is o'er, 
Shout! and tell degraded Spain 



writer spent his early days, was a dairy* 
uhich stood in an adjoining garden, in 
this building was fixed a large stone table* 
three or four feet from the floor ; and upon 
this table was plaoed a number of milk- 
pans, each about eighteen inches in dia- 



it was remarked, 
that .the cream was skimmed off the centre 
of several of the pans : suspicion imme- 
diately fell on three mischievous boys in 
the family, of which the writer was one ; 
they all, however, stoutly denied .the 
charge, and, for once, happened to have 
the truth on their side. In the course of 
a very few days the thief was detected 



Urom. 



ANIMAL BIOGRAPHY. 

(To the Editor of the Mirror.) 

Bristol, January 1st, 1825. 

Sir, My young friends, yea, and my old 

ones too, (hie el ubique,) are so vastly 
pleased with my anecdotes of the animal 
creation, that for their gratification and 
my own, I am induced to forward you ano- 
ther bundle still more marvellous, but not 
less authentic, than their predecessors ; 
(all true, to the letter, you and your rea- 
ders may rest assured ; besides, sir, you 
know, that I always give you in private, 
at least," all the circumstantials; names 
and dates, chapter and verse : and what 
would the world have more ?) Now, sir, 
don't make two bites of a cherry ; don't 
disappoint the anxious wishes of your 
countless readers (they *re aD on tiptoe 
here for my communications). Give us 
the whole af the preetnt \n$v4 la-position ; 
that is in one number; it would be a pity 
to -lower the excitement by separating 



I have the honour to be, sir, your feitb- 

Zoo t>m LOS. 



THE COMMOK SNAKE. 

Moae than ferry years ago, the following 
circumstance occurred at 
, near Barnsley, in 

York: 



entering the dairy one morning, discovered 
a large snake, reared half erect, and em- 
ployed in skimming the cream from the 
centre of one of the milk-pans ; the rep- 
tile on being disturbed, slided hastily away, 
and escaped into the garden through a 
small opening at the bottom of the build, 
ing, made for the purpose of carrying off 
the wet. 

THE WEASEL. 

Still more striking is the following in- 
stance of animal instinct, which the writer, 
when a boy, recollects being related at his 
father's fire-side, by the party who was an 
eye-witness of the fact : — 

As Mr. Thomas Pearson, of Aldham- 
Mill, about a mile distant from Womb- 
well, was riding slowly along a retired 
lane, (with which the writer is so well 
acquainted, that he believes he could still 
point out the precise spot,) he observed 
three weasels issue from the bottom of 'a 
hedge, and march very leisurely in line 
before him ; and on closer attention, re- 
marked, that the two on the outside were 
leading the one in the centre by the ears : 
struck with the circumstance, he dis- 
mounted from his horse, and Went to the 
place ; two of the weasels immediately 
made off} the third, which was the centte 
one, and which, if the writer's recollec- 
tion be correct, was young, and had not 
attained its fuU growth, remained where 
it was left by its companions ; on examina- 
tion, he discovered, that the poor helpless 
little animal was blind ! Mr. Pearson 
was a man of understanding andV reflec- 
tion ; and, for his sphere in life, possessed 
a very considerable share of information) : 
his veracity the writer does not recollect 
that he ever heard questioned. AbM 




'♦"Tfcis is certainly true ; the name and respec- 
tability of the writer are known to the Editor. 
D 2 



Ik the same village, the writer well re- 
members hearing a farmer's servant, of 
the name of Thomas 11 inch elide, relate 
the following story :— ; > 

One summer's day, whilst occupied in 
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junne agricultural labour in the field, he 
observed, just over his head, a large bird 
(the -kite) majestically wheeling round in 
mid-air i suddenly the feathered tyrant 
darted, swift as lightning, down to earth, 
seized something in his talons, which he 
bore oft' in triumph, and soared aloft to 
such a height, that he was soon nearly 
out of sight : ere long, however, he was 
observed to descend, topsyturvy \ and 
with full as much velocity as he rose, and 
fell dead at the feet of the fanner : on 
stooping to take him up, away ran a 
weasel. It appeared, on further exami- 
nation, that this fierce little animal, on 
being pounced upon, had determined to 
make a desperate effort for his deliverance, 
and in grappling with his more powerful 
-enemy, had contrived to seize hiui by the 
throat, which, in the end, strangled and 
brought him lifeless to the earth. 
ullfW b i fe Mftg >>v taeniae am* 

DARING WEASELS. 

The following anecdote was communi- 
cated for insertion in the AIihror, by 
the brother of the writer ; the former had 
it from a gentleman with whom they were 

both well acquainted, several years ago : 

The gentleman in question, when about 
ten or twelve years of age, happening one 
day to be employed along with his father, 
in hoeing a young quick-set fence, oh- 
served, on lifting up his eyes, a troop of 
ireose!a issuing from their rendezvous in 
a mound of earth, at the foot of another 
fence, about ten yards from the place 
where he stood, (his fears at the moment, 
magnified their numbers to scores^ and 
even in after-life, when he related the cir- 
cumstance, he still believed there were 
from ten to a dozen); they instantly 
rushed upon him in a body, and attacked 
his legs with the most determined ferocity ; 
terrified almost out of his senses, he roared 
out lustily, and his father, who was near 
at hand, ran to his help, and beat off the 
assailants with the hoe. Scarcely, how- 
ever, had ho turned his back, before they 
made a second, attack, as furious as the 
first, and were obliged to be repelled in a 
similar manner; a third was even menaced 
before they were finally put to the rout. 
Had not this anecdote been derived from 
a source of unquestionable respectability, 
the writer should have scarcely thought 
it entitled to credit; as the weasel, although 
exceedingly tierce in its nature, where 
man is concerned, is rarely, he believes, 
found to be the aggressor. 

THE DOMESTIC CAT. 

■ ■ • ■ 

A lady in Bristol, who formerly re- 
. sided in Sunderland, recently communi- 
cated to the Writer tlie following fact : 

The lady In question had a cat, which 



after a recent accouchement, was left with 
one kitten ; this kitten was presented to h 
friend, living at the distance of a mile, 
without the mother's knowing whither her 
darling had been conveyed. By some 
means or other, however, she soon smelt 
out the secret, and day by day, for the 
customary period, regularly visited the 
nursery, tin the purpose of airing her btthy 
the breu>t ! Hear this, ye illustrious, 
but unnatural bipeds, who confide to a 
mercenary alien, the first duty whkh a 
mother owes to her offspring 



Bams* popular fttorietf. 

( Translated for the Mirror. J 
No. III. 

THE FOLK BROTHEUfew 
The n>: was a man who had four sons, 
and as they were now grown to men's 
-. ate. he sent them forth to seek their 
fortunes in the world. They, therefore, 
departed on their travels, in the course of 
w hich they arrived at a large forest, where 
there dwelt a magician. They resolved 
on taking up their abode with this seer, 
and becoming hia disciples, for which 
purpose they staid *ith him some two or 
three years. During this time he taught 
the eldest brother to be an expert mecna- 
nfc, far exceeding in skill any throughout 
the whole land; -the second was a seer, 
so skilled in his art, that he could tell 
events that befell in distant places ; the 
third brother became such a wondrous 
marksman, that no one could rival him 
in shooting; and as for the fourth, he 
became a master-thief, quite a prodigy in 
his profession. Thus instructed in ihefr 
respective callings, the brothers took 
leave of their tutor, and returned home 
to their father, to whom they related 
what they had learnt ; hut hefeffetteA to 
credit them — they gave him satisfactory 
proofs of their proficiency. Accordingly 
they went out into a wood, anil felled a 
very large tree; which being done, the 
father said, M How shall we carry it 
home?" Thereupon the eldest son took 
his axe, and began to hew it, when, in a 
few minutes he formed it into a very 
beautiful car, thus giving a most satis- 
factory proof of his mechanical ability. 
The father then addressing himself to the 
second brother, said, •* Canst thou tell me 
how many eggs there are m that crow's 
nest on the top of yonder tree ?" ** Fke," 
replied ho, which the father knew to be 
the exact number, having before exa- 
mined them for that purpose. He next 
said to the fourtli son, fc * If thou canst 
steal the fifth egg out of the nest wifttoyt 
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the bird's noticing it, I will grant thee 
to be the cleavercat thief in the world." 
Immediately he climbed up the tree and 
took out the cn. without disturbing the 
bird ; and while he held it out betwixt 
bis finger and thumb, the third son took 
aim, and, shot at it with such nicety that 
the ball patted directly through the egg. 
A* these proofs of their skill the father 
rejoiced exceedingly, assured that they 

i would not fail of success in the world. 
. A short time afterwards the whole 
land was much afflicted, for the king's 
daughter had disappeared, nor could any 
one tell what had become of her. A great 
reward was offered by the king— nay even 
the hand of the princess herself, to whoso- 
ever should bring her home. Upon this 
the four brothers departed for the court, 
and having obtained a promise of a re- 
ward in case of success, set out in search 
of the lost princess. At length the one 
who professed the art of divination dis- 

, covered that she was in the centre of a 
Urge lake, where she was detained in 
captivity by a horrible dragon, within 

; furious monsters. After a journey of 
rnaay days, they arrived at the lake, in 
the centre of which stood a magnificent 
,,. castle ; but as there was neither boat nor 
any other vessel whatever to ferry them 
across, they were forced to consult how 
i to proceed ; which having done, the eldest 
tut down a tree, when, lo! scarcely had 
5 Jifc axe touched it, before he had formed 
a wonderful bridge, that reached from 
the shore of the lake to the castle, 
seer now directed the thief how he 
steal away the princess from the dr 
whereupon, he alone crossed the 



reclined on her lap, already vanttnished 
by the sounds that he had heard. In. 
stantly taking the lady by the band, he 
conducted her out from the castle and 
across the bridge, to where his brothers 
were anxiously awaiting his return, fear- 
ing that he had perished in the enterprise. 
They then set off with all speed, and were 
soon out of sight, of the enchanted tower. 

While, however, they were journeying 
on, exulting in their good luck, they 
heard a terrible roaring and hissing be- 
hind them, and looking back, perceived 
that the monster had awoke from 'his 
sleep and was pursuing them. But as he 
was sailing through the air like a dark 
cloud, the marksman fired, and he in- 
stantly dropped down dead. They now 
continued their journey without fear, and 
arrived at the court of the princess's ■fa- 
ther, who bestowed her hand upon the 
adventurous thief, and rewarded the other 
brothers with abundant presents. 

l , ■ ■• • ■ 

■ 



r, 




I 



leaving his brothers on the side 
lake ; and arrived safely at the portal of 
the castle. Here he found four fierce 
lions ; yet nothing daunted, he threw a 
lamb among diem; and each attempting 
, , to seise the prey, for himself, the savage 
v i animals fought with such fury, that they 
4 quickly destroyed each other. He now 
advanced into the court-yard, where he 
I found .four large bean, whom he also 
■ overcame by the same stratagem, and 
... dies entered the castle w i di o u t hinderancc. 
v Having: passed through ^ number of 
stately rooms, he at length reached the 
. - door of the princess's apartment,- before 
which four young dragons were keeping 
6 . Tratch. Upon seeing them he took out a 
» .^^oxn >; an4 began to play, during, which 
the dragons became more and more gentle, 
aDd in tbe end fell into a deep sleep. 
This being accomplished, he entered the 
chamber where the princess sat combing 
the locks of the old dragon with a golden 
; The monster lay with his head 
D 3 
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SONO 

(Tot Ike Mirror.) 

Haste to the woodland* ! see, the suu 
Full half his morning course hath runt 
The throstle leaves the hawthorn hedge— 
The Wild- duck seeks the sheltering sedge— 
The shepherd, as he wends along 
The fafli-side, trolls his matin song; 
All Nature smile*, serene and jrsy, 
Then to tbe woodlands haste away J 

What is the crowded city, rife 
With all the ills of social life?— 
What ali its pomp, scarce seen ere past, - 
Like meteor midnight's murky Vast? 
Oh ! what are ibese. when the yojuiig eye 
May gaze on Heaven's unclouded sky ?«•» 
What, but the baubtecof a day ?— „ 
Then to the woodland* haste away ! 
Haste to the woodland* I. see,, the sun . . • • 
Full half his nooutide«Hu^ lr*ttrunt , j 



.» 



ft 



j glade— 

The swine-herd courts the beechen shade— ■ 
The flowTets, inth' enamel *d mead, 
No longer dew-dropt, hang their head ; 
" Fatigued the school boy rests from play,— 
Then to the woodland* haste away! 

if •' . . I ,.; lr v 'id 4 , '***'» • . •# 

. Oh ! who, when scenes like these are found 
To throw a charm on all around,— 
Who, free from life's fictitious care, 

" Blighted ambition) dark despair, 
And all the thousand woes that w&ii 
Aronnd thh sleepless conch of state,— 

' Oh I who from such retreat would stray ? 

Then to tbe woodlands haste aWay I 

. if' • • ~. • r> - t 
Haste to the woodlands t sec, the sun 

Full half bis evening course bath run 1 

The thrush re-seeks tbe hawthorn bough — 

The sheep regain the mountain brow— 

Tbe flowers uplift tbe pendant bead, 

And round their mingled odours spread : 

Tbe swine-herd, too, baa left the brae — 
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Say, can the mirimcjit ball r 
With Dion's chastened 1 
Can e'en the flute to sweet prevail 
O "er Philomel* cad phnn tive tale ? 
Or where can youth hit tows so well 
As in the moon-Ugbt woodlands tell ? 
Lu v .st. thou all these ? with me then stray, 
And to the woodlands haste away 1 



HENRY THE EIGHTH. 



" Before the close of 1525, the active 
Henry had nearly been smothered, by 
falling head foremost (his pole breaking) 
into a clayey ditch." 

The above is an extract from Andrew's 
History of Great Britain, it appears tq 
me to have been a very curious am use. 
ment for a monarch to be jumping over 
ditches by means of a pole, perhaps some 
of your numerous readers have the means 
of informing me where the accident hap- 
pcned which had so nearly deprived the 
English of their king, two years before 
he contemplated, or rather determined 
on his divorce with Catharine of Arragon ; 
the consequences of his death at this pe- 
riod would have materially changed the 
face of affairs, as his divorce occasioned 
his quarrel with the Pope, which led to 
the' suppression of monasteries, the fall 
of Wolsey, and finally the reformation. 
His marriage with Anna Boleyn, and the 
birth of Queen Elizabeth who contributed 
so much to fix the protectant religion, 
would likewise have been prevented! I 
am led to make these observations to shew 
that from the mere breaking of a pole 
so many great events might have hap- 
pened. 

In a note to the above extract it is ob- 
served, ** His preserver's name was Ed- 
mond Moody ; he was a footman to the 
king, and by jumping into the pool and 
freeing the head of Henry from the mud, 
which had nearly stifled him, saved his 
life." 

In the same year, 1525, Cardinal Wol- 
sey had nearly caused a rebellion in Eng- 
land by rashly advising the king to 
demand a large subsidy without consent 
of parliament, and the insolent Cardinal 
said to the reluctant Londoners, " is it 
not better that some of you should suffer 
indigence than that the king at this time 
should lack ? Therefore beware and re- 
sist not, nor ruffle not in this case, for it 
may fortune to cost some people their 
heads." 

How would the people of England feel 
at this day should a minister thus address 
them ? 

If you think the above deserving a 
place in your estimable little work, it is 
much at your service, 'tis but the gather- 



ing of 

gather you some more it agreeable. 
Your constant reader, .F*4> 



THE INQUISITION OF THE YEAR. 

By J. H. WirriN. , v 

• Day unto day wtteretk tperch, ami Miffkl kh(o 
'• • Hhj/it tktwetk hnvmfalgc .— Psalm x\x. 9. 

Conk is another year ; 
And on the brow severe 
Of chill November the funereal yew. 
Holly and lanrustlne, 
And ivy, whose sad vine 
Loves the lorn ruin, wreathe a gTeen adieu . 
To the sweet hours of Autumn, and the play 
Of jocund feeling past, like leaves, to swjft 

dec "y- . .. * . i .. 



What 



me sad ? the swell 



Heard in the lapses of the mooning wind, 
Tolling with voice profound 
Of darkness gathered round, 
Or, it may, of death, with woe combined ? 
No ! I have loved, long loved to hear its dirge 
Ring through these sable pines across the 
weltering surge. , „ 

What makes me sad ? the rain 
Beating the winfry pane, 
wring of 



? 



Nol for my lamp Is lit, 
And the bright page of Wit, 
History, and Song, before my mind is spread, 
And passing well its minute echoes chime 
With the light laugh of wit, the gay romance Of 
rhyme. 

No ! 'tis the serious scroll 

These speeding hours unrol 
To the clear view of busy conscience, presj 

To look with glance austere 

Through the departed year 
On the past thoughts and passions of my 
breast I 

What have we done, what toiled for since the 
knoll 

Of the last Christmas bell sent sweetness to the 
soul? ' 

What have we toiled for ?— Fame ! 
The echo of a name 
To be forgot with easy unconcern, 
When the quick flame, whose ray 
Illumes our thinking clay, 
Fades, and we shrink into the quiet urn : 
No more on this poor stage to smile or sigh 
At Woman's fluttering voice, or 
eye I 



Riches I aee we not 
Rank's gilded sceptres rot 
like the churl's staff? and the delusive gleam 
Of gold melt off and leave 
The soul it would deceive. 
Dark and alarmed, as in a feverish dream. 
We sometimes feel ourselves, till on her rack 



... i v. ^.<u a...*-* 
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- (Irliovewf pfeeed onr pride 
la a fair false outside— 



Obooxioiu to the throng 
With whom we sport along, 
More like the simple fly than noble bee, 
Whose golden toys endure ? Why should we 

; joy 

la what the first rude breath of sickness will 
destroy? 

Mark but that fleeting thing, 
The thistle's TRWn, 
Wbiri d by the 
and there; 

Now on the wave -the Mfc- 

The house-top — never still ; 
But in each eddy of the vagrant air 
Circling abrupt ! Are we, who have our birth 

for ever thus to make a toy of 



Alas, if so we tread 
This dwelling of the dead ! 
This globe, whose dust is peopled with the 



Of twice two thousand yean ! 
Some serious thoughts and tears 
Rise at the image, and Reflection coils 
Into a little ring, to think what one 
More year may make of us, ere half its 
be run. 

Alas! if so we waste 
The springs of duty, graced 
As they have been, and are, with such a flow 
Of innocent delight ,- 
When wrong would yield to right, 
Shall we then spurn the inward dictate ? No I 
Duties, like wayside flowers, but grow to do 
The free-born gatherer good, and cure the ills 
we rue. 

Flow forth then— let me weep 
That I have lulled asleep 
So many glorious promptings, such desires 
After immortal things,— 
Some seraph, with spread wings, 
Fluttering from Eden, sure my soul Inspires 
Henceforth to strike with zeal the tempter 
down ; , . 

He best may brook the cross whose eye regards 
the crown ! 

What is the unceasing roll , 
Of years to bim whose soul 
Looks back rejoicing on a life well spent, 
And forward with the trust, 
That when his mortal dust 
Blends with the disregarded element 
Of air or earth, itself shall raise a clime 
That mocks at once the scythe and telescope of 

!? 



Of Earth ! though in thy rear , 
Tie wreck of human schemes and hopes lie 



Temples, and towers, and 

And melancholy bones 
Of generations dead, and sceptres hewn - . • 
To odious dost, be/or* tlree, Faith and Joy 
Wait with uplifted arm thy triumphs to destroy. 



The hours obedient stand, ' 
Ancient of Days! to gentle mercy won. 
Send down thy blameless Dove, 1 
To fill us with thy lore ;— 
Breathe in our breasts the spirit of thy Son ! 
For without this the year will leave again 
Relics alone of guilt, and mournfolness, and 

Woburn Abbey, 1S24. 



ON MIME — PANTOMIME AND 
HARLEQUIN. , 

(For the Mirror.) 

Mime, mimus, is a term in the ancient 
comedy, signifying a buffoon or mimic, 
who acted by postures suitable to the 
person or subject he represented. The 
same comedians were also sometimes 
called pantomimes, because of their 
counterfeiting all manner of postures and 
gestures. According to Lucian, a single 
dancer, or mimic, was able to express 
all the incidents and sentiments of 
whole tragedy, or epic poem, by dumb 
signs, but still to music, as in the an- 
cient recitation, and in modern panto- 
mime entertainments. Sophron, of Sy- 
racuse, who flourished fn the time of 
Xerxes, was reputed the inventor of se- 
rious and decorous pantomime, replete 
with lessons of morality. Plato had 
great pleasure in the perusal of the pan- 
tomimes of this author. The Romans 
were equally pleased with pantomime. 
The mimes usually acted without socks 
or stockings, their heads were close 
shaved like the fools on mountebank 
stages, their dress like that of our harle- 
quins, was composed of bits of cloths or 
linen of different colours. They some- 
times also appeared in magnificent sena- 
torial robes of purple, to divert the peo- 
ple by the ridicule and contrast of a se- 
nator's robe, and a shaved head and 
socks. Thus harlequin sometimes on our 
stage is bedight in the garb of a gentle- 
man. This kind of diversion was given 
even at funerals, and the actors were 
called archimimes. They went before 
the coffin, and described by their ges- 
tures the actions and manners of the de- 
ceased: his virtues and his vices, all 
were exhibited. Under the reign of Au- 
gustus, and likewise that of Tiberius, 
the pantomime, carried on by much ges- 
ticulation, was the favourite entertain- 
ment of the public. The people were 
moved, and wept at it, as much as at 
tragedies ; and the passion for it was so 
strong, that laws were obliged to be made 
for restraining the senators from studying 
the pantomimic art. The most celebrated 
mimographic poets of the Romans who 
chiefly distinguished themselves in dra- 
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Decimu* Ube- speaking of Jiliezar, one of the presidents 
» The Kr*t di- of the Sanhcdrins, it is said, " Although 



and the 



matte exhibitions, were 
rius, and Publiu* Syrus. The first di 

verted Julius Cesar so much that he the firmament trere vellum, 
made him a Roman knight, and conferred teuton of ti* ocean rrrrc changed into 
on him the privilege of wearing gold inlc, it teould t»t be >"Jfinent to deserve 
rings. (M hy not in modern days be 



stow knighthood upon the heroes of the 

stage would not Mundcn, Kemble, 

Kean, Young, &c. be as worthy of Eng- 
lish knighthood as a Roman comedian r) 

1 _ . f W ft. I \_ _ .1 .1* — ill 



all the knowledge 
Kliezar flourished 
years after Christ. 



of /Jfozar."— This 
about seventy -three 
It is farther worthy 
of remark, that this man is also stated to 
have been contemporary with St. John. 
Decimus Lirjenus LIT such a wonderful John is supposed to have died, A. D. 99. 
talent at seizing ridicule as to make 



To this 



its 

every one dread his abilities. 
Cicero alludes, in writing to Trebutius, 
when he was in Britain with Julios 
Casar, telling him, that " if he is much 
longer inactive, he must expect to be 
attacked by the mime Liberum." The 
term harlequin took its rise from a fa- 
mous Italian comedian, who came to 
Paris under Henry III. and wlio fre- 
quenting the bouse of M. de Harley, his 
companions used to call him lutrle'fuino, 
i. e. lUtle Harley, a name which has de- 
scended to all those of the same rank 
and profession. 

P. T. W. 



HYPERBOLE. 

The nations of the East, from their bold 
metaphorical expressions, often stagger 
the less fervid imaginations of those re- 
siding in more temperate climates ; hence 
be wondered 



A POLITICAL MADMAN. 
The following occurrence took place in 
the town of Hertford, about ten years 

back. A Mr. \V. F , who figured 

conspicuously in the leading politics of 
the day, was so strenuous in exertmg 
himselt to arrange and set in order what 
be deemed the disturbed state of tilings in 
the country, that from over anxiety his 
intellects became disordered. He wrote 
to his late majesty's government, for a 
coach and six to convey him to White- 
hall, and he would settle the affairs of 
administration to the satisfaction of the 
nation. Some wags of the town, to whom 
the circumstance became known, resolved 
to play him a trick, which they put into 
execution in the following manner 
Having hired a coach and six at the Halt 
Moon inn in that town, they insisted 
upon accompanying the lunatic, in order, 
as they said, to assist him with their 



it is not to be wondered at, that many 

have been astonished with the strong lan- counsel and advice, toward obtaining the 
guage which often presents itself in die important object he had in view, 
sacred Scriptures, particularly the follow- They set out together accordingly, and 
ing from St. John's Gospel :— " And when they arrived at Amwell End, the 
there are also many other things which carriage, as had been previously con- 
Jesus did, the which if they should be certed, was overturned, and the poor re- 
written every one, I suppose that even niac precipitated into the New River, 
the world itself could not contain the The only bid eiilct that arose from his 
books that should be written.*' This it ducking was a severe cold ; hut a better 
must be confessed is highly figurative effect succeeded, for when fully recovered 



phraseology, but from the collections 
made by a learned commentator, it seems 
but in unison with the style of many of 
the Jewish writers. One or two instances 
may be stated as illustrations of this from 
Barnagc, Hist des Juifs, lib. 3. " Jo- 
chanan succeeded Simeon — he attained 
the age of Moses — he employed forty 



of his cold, he likewise recovered hi* 

senses. , ; 

,i 



ON A WELSHMAN. 



A Welshman, coming late into an irm, 
Ask'd the maid what meat there was 

within. 

yean in commerce, and in pleading before Cow-heels, Rhc answer'd, and a breast of 



the Sanhedrins. lie comjmed such a 
great number of precepts and lessons, 
that if the heavens trere paper, and all 
the trees of the forest so many pern, and 
all the children of men so many scribes, 
they teould not suffice to write all his 
UaeoneS* It is worthy of remark, that 
this Jochanan lived in the time of St. 
John , for he was in Jerusalem when it 
was besiaeed by Vespasian. There is 
aaother quoted by the same author, where 



mutton. 

But, quoth the Welshman, since I am no 
glutton, 

Eithci of both shall serve : to-night the 
breast, 

The heels i' th' morning ; then light meat 
is best. 

At night he took the breast, and did not 

I' tli' morning took his heels, and ran 
away. T..A—y C. >. 
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Ji- rfw r bior 
At Bp nidi 
«tri vr>ix' 
3)oth: oil 

« nil , f iranr:v>v<vT 

Tiie above engraving is a view of a sin- 
gnlar cromlech situated on the Bexley 
Hills, from a drawing, with which we 
have been favoured by a correspondent. 

Ascending a steep hill on the road to 
Rochester, which commands one of the 
richest and most luxuriant views in the 
rich and fertile county of Kent, you are 
induced to rest by the inviting welcome of 
a country inn, from whence the wide and 
beautiful prospect can be enjoyed at lei- 
sure. If on a summer evening, when the 
sun has abated its violence, and is giving 
a soft and yellow light on the scenery 
before him, the stranger will seldom find 
a more interesting landscape enjoyed at a 
happier moment. The country lies open, 
for several miles at every side, in all the 
luxuriance of waving com almost ready 
for the sickle — hop plantations richer 
than Italian vineyards; and the river 
Med way winding smoothly through the 
valley, completes the variety and interest 
of the picture. Your attention is next 
attracted by a pile of large stones in a 
wheat field by the road side, and on in- 
quiry you will be informed that you have 
the happiness to be at Kits Coty House. 
A printed paper, hung up at the inn for 
the information of the curious, tells you 
that you are on the site of a bloody battle 
of antiquity, and that Kits Coty House 
is the last Telic of its commemoration. 

The name of Kits Coty House baffles 
all research and ingenuity to discover the 
real title from this vulgar corruption, but 
the monument itself appears to be satis- 
factorily accounted for to the antiquarians 
who have examined it. They tell us that, 
in the year 455, a terriik battle took place 



'.♦«••> .tonit.utlt* •jtSma 
otfcJ .LfidbM baa ,ecttx 
cva_u*s,:> Butt'ul b»tr» 
Sir mill ifcr.'n 
^rii ,nin n»» 
<n>/ ; *&nb 

r*— 2J}flt« 
gi/ ,tur>* 
i''jir I d t» 

* ■(?:!'! 'tl 

>rrai«t 
) x 1 "* 

t»»S nri*»» 
ptnwqnjo? 

3 .i 

./iftl^'^loiq 
between the Britons and Danes on the 

banks of the Med way, at Aylcsford 

Horsa, brother to the Danish Chief Hen- 
gist, and Catigern, brother to the British 
Kin^ Vortigcrn, fought in front of both 
armies, and were both killed. The for- 
mer was buried at a place, to this day, 
called Horsted, and Catigern was interred 
on the side of the hill above the battle 
ground; and the stones now remaining 
are supposed to be part of the monument 
then erected over him. 

The learned author of "Munimenta 
Antiqua" seems inclined to suppose it an 
altar on which human sacrifices were 
offered ; and this idea is adopted by Mrs. 
Hemans, in her poem of Dartmoor, where 
she thus speaks of similar piles, which 
abound in that uncivilized district : — 

" There stands an altar of uusculptured stone, 
♦ ♦ * » * ♦ 
Whence the rains, 
And pure bright raius, have laved the crimson 
stains 

Left by dark rites of blood f" 

Proceeding to the wheat field, you see 
two immense stone slabs, each nine tons 
weight, fixed on the end in the ground, 
and inclining towards each other at a 
right angle. Another slab is between 
them for support, and one great stone, of 
more than twelve tons, lies as a roof trans- 
versely over all, making a kind of cell 
about seven feet each way, and the same 
in height. The stones have no marks of 
the chisel about them, and are said to be 
of the pebble kind. This (call it what 
you please) is perfect, and in its original 
form. 1 1 resembles, partially, Stonehenge, 
on Salisbury plain, but there arc several 
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large slabs scattered about, and in the 
adjoining village of Ay Its ford arc remains 
of similar structures. 

It only remains to be said, that for 
twenty miles on every side, Kits Coty 
House presents an extraordinary ap- 
pearance. However indifferently it may 
in itself repay the visit of a stranger, 
whose curiosity has Ken too much ex- 
cited by its appearance at a distance, be 
will, if he be possessed of the slightest 
feeling for the beauty and sublimity of 
nature, be amply repaid by the noble 
and luxuriant landscape its situation 
commands. 

The manner of rearing these piles was 
somewhat ingenious. According to 
Mr. Rowland, a mound of earth was 
raised, ascending by a gradual slope : up 
this the stones were conveyed on rollers, 
and dropped by the ends into holes, which 
had been previously dug to receive them : 
the impost was thus placed across them, 
and the earth removed nearly to the level of 
the ground. But for this device, it would 
have been impracticable to have raised a 
stone, the greatest length of which, in the 
present instance, is twelve feet, and the 
thickness little less than two feet through- 
out, to the height of several feet— and 
this without any description of mechanic 
powers. The main dimensions of the 
stone arc nearly as follows : — 



HEIGHT. 

ft. in. 

North 6 6 

East 6 0 

West 7 0 



WIDTH. TniCKNEM 

ft. in. ft. in. 

4 0 0 6 

7 0 16 

7 0 13 



Reminiscences. 

No. IX. 



At the time the late Chief Baron Mac- 
danald, Baron Thomson, and Baron 
Graham were associated on the Exche- 
quer bench, the following circumstance 
occurred : — It is well known that these 
gentlemen had peculiarities mixed up 
with their talents ; the first took snuff 
very frequently, every pinch being pre- 
ceded by sundry raps on the lid; the 
second took very copious notes of the 
proceedings, and the third asked " divers 
and very many" questions. In an ex- 
cise cause in which the late Sir Thomas 
Plumer was leading counsel, Baron 
Thompson was exceedingly anxious to 
get a clear statement of the facts, but the 
noise on each side of him prevented it, 
for his left hand friend kept on like the 
talking. bird — whilst the one on his right 
kept up a close imitation of the wood- 
pecker. Baron Thompson having made 



many attempts to proceed, at last 
oat with some warmth. •* Mr. Solicitor 
General, I must beg you to repeat that 
Itntirmre' again, tat really, what with 
the snuff-box oc one side, and the chatter- 
Lav on the other, I cannot hear one 
word." 

During one of the circuits, Baron 
Thompson was invited to dine at the 
house of a gentleman in Worcestershire, 
celebrated for the quality of his wine, but 
not for the quantity. The l>aron was 
fond of a good glass of wine, and had ob- 
I acred ihf entertainer hugging the bottle. 
Upon leaving the house, the high-sheriff 
observed to hb lordship, that the wine 
was excellent. " Ah, very good wine," 
returned the baron, " very good wine, 
Mr. Sheriff; and right little of it." 

The good humoured baron was once in 
a convivial party* at which several gen- 
tlemen ranking high in the legal profes- 
sion were present. Much wine had been 
drank, and the company had been highly 
entertained by the facetious Henry W— s 
whose elegant and refined wit charmed 
all his hearers. He had given imitations 
of some of the barristers and most of the 
judges, and the baron's mirth and ap- 
plause were particularly loud. " There 
is one other person Mr. W ■,** said 
the judge, " whose manner I should like 
to see imitated." M Who is that my 
lord?" * Myself, Sir."—" Oh, my 
lord, that is quite out of the question, 
present company are always excepted." 
14 Why, Sir, if you will try your powers 
on myself, I shall be obliged to you.** 
After considerable persuasion, W . » 
drew himself up in his chair, and blowing 
out his cheeks, presented to his auditois 
a complete duplicate of the baron. A 
burst of applause immediately followed, 
in which the good natured judge heartily 
joined. The imitator apparently un- 
moved, proceeded in a charge to. the 
grand jury, closely imitating the voice 
and manner of the judge. u Law, is 
law, and men arc made to lire according 
to law, without any respect fur the gospel, 
for that is another thing, to be considered 
at another time, in another place, and by 
another set of men, vide Coke upon Lit- 
tleton, chap. 2. p. 312. Now, there axe 
some men that arc good men, and some 
men that are bad men, and the bad men 
arc not the good men, and the good men 
are not the bad men ; but the bad men 
and the good men, and die good men and 
the bad men, are two different aorta of 
men ; and this we may glean from Magna 
Cham, an old man who lived in the 
reign of King John the Wise. There- 
fore, the law is made for the had men, 
and H%e good men have nothing to da 



derive t herefrom— therefore, bring up the 
prisoners, and hang them, for I must go 
out of town to-morrow." 

Mt> Jckyl hearing that Mr. Raine, the 
barrister, was retained as counsel for a 
31 r. Hay, jocosely asked a country friend, 
if i* ever beard of Rain being of any 
service- tit Hay. 

, The late Lord E linn borough was said 
to be a severe judge. Dining once during 
an assise, a gentleman requested to know 
if (be should help his lordship to some 
fowl ? " No," said Lord EUenborough, 
" I mean to try that beef." " If you 
do my lord," said J , "it wiU^be 



»» 



Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, when 
pleading as a very young barrister before 
Judge Page, the latter endeavoured to 
brow-beat him, by ironical commendations 
of his wit, telling him, he soon expected 
to hear, that he bad turned Coke on Lit. 
tleton, into verse. " Yes," my lord, 
replied he, with admirable readiness, 
** You- are right, and I will give your 



loadstone, was of opinion that the; know, 
ledge of its use was brought from the 
Chinese. Osorius, in bis Discourse of 
the Acts of King Emanuel, refers it to 
Gama, and his countrymen the Portu- 
guese, who, as he pretends, took it from 
certain barbarian pirates. Goto pi us Be- 
can us thinks he has good reason to give 
the honour of the discovery to his coun- 
trymen, the Germans i the thirty -two 
points of the compass borrow their names 
from the Dutch in all languages. But 
Blondus, who is followed by Pancirollus 
(both Italians,) gave the praise of it to 
Italy; telling us, that about the year 
1300 it was found out at Aleephis, a city 
of Naples. The name of the inventor 
of the compass is by Dubartus confi- 
dently affirmed to be Flavius. Prom 
these authorities it seems a probable eon. 
elusion, that Flavius, the Melvitan, was 
the tirst inventor of the guiding of a ship 
by the needle turning to the north ; but 
that some Dutchman afterwards added to 
the compass the thirty-two points of the 
wind, in his own language, from whence 
other nations have since borrowed it. 



" He that hath lands in fee 

- it Need neither quake nor quiver;* 
For look ye t do ye see * 
I humbly do conceive, » 
♦Tis his and bis heirs for ever," 

A gentleman passing the country house 
of Mr. Ward, the Solicitor, asked a friend 
whose it was. " Why it belongs to an 
Attorney," was the reply. " An Attor- 
noy ! indeed — why then this is the law 
and the profits" — {prophets.) 

CASE NOT REPORTED IN THE TERM 



■«*v t. 



CHIMNEYS. 

In 1200, chimneys were scarcely 
in England, one only was allowed Jin a re- 
ligious house, one in a manor ditto, one 
in the great hall of a castle, or lord's 
house ; but in other houses they had no- 
thing but what was called Rere Desse, 
where their food was dressed, where they 
dined, and the smoke found its way out 
as it could. La King Henry the Eighth's 
time the University at Oxford had no fire 
allowed, for it is mentioned, -that after 
the stewards had supped, which took 
place at eight o 'clock, they went again to 
their studies till nine, and then in the 
winter they having no fire, they were 
obliged to take a good run for half an 
hour, to get beat in their feet before they 
went to bed. Hollinsbed, contemporary 
with Elizabeth, describes the rudeness of 
the preceding generation in the arts of 
life c " There were," says he, " very 
few chimneys even in capital towns, the 
fire was bud to the wall, and the smoke 
issued out at the roof, or door, or win* 
dow. The houses were wattled and plas- 
tered over with clay ; and all the fumi- 

•rfgutff attfj -intentions. " to8i ^ were 11 0 l W00 ^ T* 

i I • JT * <wv " , * v "»« people slept on straw pallets, witb a log 

■No. I. 0 f wood for a pillow." 

mariner's compass. 
There is some doubt as to the invention 



A woman , having settlement, 

Married a man with none : 
The question was, If being dead, 

If that the had scat gone? 

Qi>oth Sir John Pratt, " her settlement 



• Living the"busband ; but I 
» ' It doth revive again." 

choku8 or prance judges. 
« Living the husband ; bnt him dead, 
It doth revive again." 



1 1 
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SILK STOCKINGS. 



of the Mariner's Compass, Dr. Gilbert, 
our countryman, who. wrote an elaborate 

Latin disguise on the properties of the beth was the first person in 



Henry II. of France, at the marriage 
of the Duchess of .Savoy, wore the first 
silk stockings that were made in France. 
It is 



e, thetElina- 
England who 
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-wore silk atockmgs. In the thud year of Chairs into thw country, anno 1634, 
hex reign, she received in a present from when he procured a patent, which vested 
a Mrs. Montague a pair of black silk in him and his hear*, the sole Tight of 
knit stockings; and henceforth, ,ays Dr. carrying persons up and down in them 
Howell, she never wore cloth hose any for a certain sum. Sir Saunders was a 
more. The art of knitting silk stock- great traveller, and had seen these chairs 
lugs by wires or needles was fiiat practised at Sedan, where they were first invented, 
in fepain ; and twenty-eight years after it Bayley introduced the use of hackney- 
had been imported into England, Mr. coaches tlie same year ; a tolerable long 
Lee o f Cambridge invented the engine or ride might then be had in either of these 
ateel loom, called the stocking frame, by vehicles for four-pence. " But, alas I" 
means of which, England was enabled to says the writer of the above article, " the 
export great quantities of silk stockings introduction of these machine* spoiled 
to Italy and other parts. Mr. Lee taught the constitutions of our women, they he- 
his art in England and France, and his came nervous and lazy, and no longer 
JJ PJjJyjf tte ** m * w ^y* 0 * Venice, brought forth robust children." 

briVMitti? »• '»»■ • COACH*!.' 

The use of coaches was introduced in 
England by Fits- Allan. Earl of Arnn- 
<hd, ju D. 1589 ( before which time 
queen Elizabeth on public occasions rode 
behind her chamberlain, and she in her 
old age, according to Wilson, 
luctandy such an effeminate 
Thcv 



■ 



«#r- 



OS. 



CHOICE EXTRACTS FROM 
NEW WORKS. 

A JUNGLE IN. INDIA. 



*W d, »* n onl y b 7 «*■ Thk height of the grass Struck me as 

uT> ^ f*T * e T e authw » particularly wonderfuL I was mounted 

rest crept in by degrees, as on a very tine elephant, not lesa than 

tir.St WtnhlMll tr> IM " t» _l •_'«.« K . ...... .... , 



It was 



men at first ventured to sea." 
Jiuckinghera, the favourite, who 
1619) began to have them drawn u 
horses, which, as another historian says, 
was wondered at as a novelty, and im- 
puted to him as a mastering pride." Be- 



eleven feet high ; the howoah, ^ seat, 
fastened on the animal's back, must have 
been full two feet high, it being strapped 
on a very thick pad : this would give 
thirteen feet Now, when standing up- 
right, the attitude usually adopted by 
tore that tune, ladies chiefly rode on sportsmen when beatins the iumrle m 

f^vf^V^ SSft^ pal " «^to»ebette«roui»fth«n/in?l.ead 

wi JrJ }^.^ P* 1 ??"' must have been near nineteen feet wbove 

oerLd tEL*? ?!£tiS * W J kh *• S™"" 1 1 ^ t«e grass was generally 

*^JjT5r2! the k i n 8 dom *«■ three, and in some places six, feet higher 

coache * constantly than my head. The stalks were lull an 

'tTS' 7? wr . ltt ? f d P ub - in<* and a half in diameter, and it would 

by Mr. John Creaaet of the Char- be almost impossible, certainly very fa- 

i^^VWjS ** r d tiding, to attempt to force a pUage on 

?hd ^tinSS 1 T" Bi T ***** f00t ™* * ftkfcat, independent 

ttxeu ^continuance, the author says, of the chance of meeting with a tiger on a 

™L T COaCh84 ^.f^tlemen sudden.-Muresqu?*To»r at!ng the 

3Eh to ^ ndono ;^»^ occasion, Gange9 , TS;, .:,.Tf 

upon urgent riecesarty* nay,, the con- ^. „„^ t , ^ • 

venience of the paesage makes their THE *AKEER S JROCK A% 
wives often come up, who rather than , f | . OuIRA. . r . n „^ 

S/ U ? lon ^i <Mune F» at* horseback, It- is dbtaat' about twt» hundred yanls 

™™ J* J Then » ^ from the right bank (of the Cangea), fcn- 

STJ£ « ^ T? Pre9eDrty *" W V^^Y WW- to the village of Sul- 

the mode, get fine clothes, go to plays tangunge. Triae. about seventy feet 

fhablfof Mil 1 ^ i meRn *, *? 8UCh above the level of the water, tow«rJ,ig 
as mlt t tnf u ?r E ^ a i0 ^°^^ abruptly from ite bosom ! These, 



as make them uneasy ever after." 

.Sir S. Dunoombe, predecessor to Dun- 
combe, Lord Faversham, and gentleman 
pensioner to king Jaaaes and Charles I. 
was lite oersoa. - - - ~ - 

" ^ -->■-*- j»v«eww 



place only at which a boat can apptoacli, 
and where there is * landing place, and a 
very steep and winding path leading to dta 
summit Here is found a mo all buildjpg, 
a madussa. or 
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tnore consequence at some remote period of the snn to the earth, it must be kept in 

than at present ; for, on examining its mind that the expression is used only in 

abrupt and weather-worn side, by passing a relative sense ; for its distance from the 

round it in a boat, a variety of sculpture, earth amounts in round numbers to about 

comprising the principal Hindoo deities, }*"> millions of miles ; and a cannon-ball, 

men and animals, is seen covering nearly moving at the rate of about eight miles in 

the whole face of the cliff. The same may a minute, would be upwards of twenty -two 

be observed on the ojjpositc shore of Sul- years in traversing the intervening space, 

•tangurtge. Some of these figures arc tolcr- In this respect, therefore, the snn is at a 

ably executed, brit tHS greater part are very great distance from the earth ; but, 

rudefynnd grotesquely designed, and point when it is known that the distance of the 

out their origin to have been very remote, nearest fixed staris eighty thousand times 

The whole forms a pretty object as you that of the sun, and that a cannon-baTl, 

run in a boat ; and tne thick and luxuri- moving at the rate already supposed, 



ant foliage which crowns the summit adds 
much to the effect of the picture Ibid. 



TO A LADY -BY LDLiD BYRON. 
An» wilt thnti wn-p when t am low ? 

Sweet Lady ! speak thn.se words a^ain ; 
Yet, if they ::ric\< tint-, not so, 

I would not give that bosom pain. 

My heart is %k\, my hopes are. pone, 

My blood runs coldly thro" my breast, 
And when f perish, tboii alone 
Pn ^ Wilt sigh above my place of rest. 

Aadyet methjnks n gleam of peace 
Doth tliro'my cloud of anguish shine; 

Awl for awhile my sorrows cease. 
To know thy beart hath felt for mine. 

Ob, Lady ! blessed be that tear, 

II falls for one who cannot weep ; 
Such precious drops are doubly dear 

To those whose eye no tear may sleep. 

Sweet Lady ! once my heart was warm 
With every feeling soft rs thine, 

But beauty's self hath ceased to charm 
A wretch created to repine. 

''Trt. wilt thou weep when I am low? 

Sweet l^ady ! s)>«-ak these words again ; 
Yet, If they grieve thoe, say not so, 
1 wouki not give that bosom pain. 

Hummaye aicx Damtt. 
_____ 



Ulu 
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would not pass thence to the earth m less 
than 523,211 years, the sun may well In- 
said to be comparatively near. The 
figure of the sun is that of a spheroid, 
higher under the equator than about the 
poles. Its diameter is computed at about 
it<m,000 miles, its circumference about 
2,700,000 miles, and its bulk upwards of 
a million of times greater than that of the 
earth. It revolve* upon its axis from east 
to west once in about twenty-five days, 
the axis being inclined to the ecliptic 
somewhat more than 23.J degrees. It 
has also a periodical motion, in nearly a 
circular direction, round the common 
centre of all the planetary motions. 

The sun was long believed to be an 
immense globe of fire ; but modern phi- 
losophers arc of opinion that, like the 
earth, it is a cold, opaque, habitable 
globe, yet is surrounded with a luminous 
phosphoric atmosphere, which diffuses 
light through the whole solar system, 
and, by uniting with the inflammable 
matter contained in the eaith and other 
planets, it becomes also the source of 
neat, though without such union it re- 
mains cold. Hence perputual ice and 
snow are found upon the summits of dur 
highest mountains, which, rising above 
the clouds, are continually exposed to 
the son's rays ; but, for want of sufficient 
caloric in themselves, they do not elicit 
heat. Dr. Herschel has shoVn that the 
lucid matter of the sun exists in the tuan- 



THE SIN. 

TnE sun, the glory of our system, and 
the agent by which the great Creator dis- 
penses light and heat to the surrounding ner of luminous clouds, swimming in its 
planets, was, in the infancy of astronomy, transparent atmosphere, and he considers 
reckoned among the planets; but it is 
now numbered among the fixed stars. 
It appears, indeed, bright and large in 
comparison with them ; but this is only 
because we are so much nearer to it ; for 
a spectator, placed as near to any star as 



that there are two different regions' of 
solar clouds, the lower of which consists 
of clouds less bright than those which 
compose the upper stratum. The re- 
moval or opening of these clouds, he 
supposes, exhibits the opaque globe of 



we are to the sun, would see a body as the sun to our view, and bence [ariscf 

large and bright in that star as the sun those dark spots which from time to tfme 

appears to us ; while the sun, on the con- are visible upon his disc. The bright 

trary, viewed from the same distance that Bpots he supposes to be caused by a de- 

the nearest fixed star is to us, would as- composition of the transparent and elastic 

sume the appearance of a star, and its fluids by which the sun is tHimmhded, 

attendant planets would be invisible, and lucid appearances are thus formed of 

Although we thus speak of the nearness various degrees of intensity. Hv ob*tr- 
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nation* of (the* spots, the revolution of either in person or manners. 



tained. 

Betides the solar spots, the zodiacal 
light is a singular phenomenon which ac- 
companies the sun. It begins to be visible 
a little before sunrise, appearing at first 
like a faint whitish zone of light, some, 
what resembling the galaxy or milky 
way, with its borders ill-defined, and 
scarcely to be distinguished from the 
twilight, which is seen commencing near 
the horizon. It is then only a little ele- 
vated, and its figure agrees with that of a 
spheroid seen in profile. As it rises 
above the horizon, it becomes brighter 
ana larger, to a certain point ; aitcr wnicn 
the approach of day renders it gradually 
less apparent, till it becomes quite in- 

□n is usually 
refraction. 
Uronui's Mtvror. 

SPIRIT OF THE 

public journals. 

31ANNERS ANDCONDITION OF 
WOMEN IN SOUTH AMERICA. 

As there are three distinct tribes in South 
America, the usages, customs, and man- 
ners, as well as the features, of the 
women, must differ most materially. 
Perhaps there is more similarity in the 
mode of treatment adopted by the Spa- 
niard, the African negro, and South 
American Indian, towards their women, 
than in any other part of their charac- 
teristics, — as the women are more pro- 
perly slaves to them than companions. 
The Spaniard leaves all the drudgery of 
his house to his wife, while he lolls at 
ease in his hammock, smoking. The 
negro, if he may be suffered to remain 
idle, cares not what labour his wife is put 
to ; and the Indian looks on women as of 
a species inferior to him in every respect, 
and, If he chance to lose her, gives him- 
self very little trouble to find her again, 
unless she has any of his children with 
het. Happier in this than either the 
Spaniard or the negro, he is not plagued 
by the demon of jealousy. As their 
treatment by the men must influence the 



ing usages and customs among them may 
properly be placed to this account. The 
Spanish women, by nature graceful in 
person, and endearing in native dispo- 
sition, regular in feature, and expressive 
in countenance, from contemptuous neg- 
lect, become slovenly, disregardful, and 
inanimate ; so that there is, at present, 
very little affinity between the ladies of 
Old Spain and those in South 



their intercourse with negroes and people 
of colour may in some degree account for 
this. As the Spanish children are nursed 
by n egresses, they necessarily imbibe some 
portion of their character. The first fear- 
ing of an Englishman, in coming in con- 
tact with the South American women, is 
disgust. Contrasted with the elegant 
neatness of his own fair countrywomen, 
he views the stiff, stately, transatlantic 
females, as beings almost of 'another 
order. A want of taste and fitness in 
their apparel; an awkward gait, owing, 
perhaps, to the constant use of slippers, 
the trailing waste of folding and plaited 
drapery behind, and the long scarfs which 
they wear over their heads, give them a 
very grotesque, and, at the same time, 
gloomy and fanatical appearance ? while 
the neglect of ablution is but too visible 
on their hands and faces. The greasy 
aliments and oils, and quantities of gat. 
lick, used in their cookery, make their 
breath as little attractive as their appear- 
ance : so that, excepting their dark ex- 
pressive eyes, and the melting plaintive- 
ness of their voices, the Spanish Women 
of America have very little one can ad- 
mire. Their musical acquirement* are 
mostly confined to the guitar. 

There are some exceptions, however, 
to those general remarks, and in many 
parts of South America are to be seen 
very pretty women ; especially in high 
latitudes, or cold regions. There are 
several towns on the Cordilleras, from 
Coro to Cumana, where beauty holds her 
empire, out a very ratal uisease visits 
those high latitudes, called there the 
god os, or goitres, which disfigures many 
of them. Latitude, or climate, however* 
does not alone decide. The women of 
Caraccas are reputed handsome, while 
those of La Guayra are coarse, dark, and 
ordinary, although the distance is not 
more than two days* journey. In Me- 
rida the women are handsome : although 
those of Maracaibo are very ordinary, 
which is not more than four or five days' 
journey distant. In Valentie, again, 
they are ordinary; although, in its im- 
mediate vicinity, they are quite different. 
One moral feature, however, in general 
characterizes them, that is, generosity. 
As they are removed from the negro 
caste, they ate more affable ; as the ena- 
raccensur ierociiy oi rne negro is visum - 
in every caste that approaches his dingy 
hue. The introduction of this unhappy 
caste into South America, and perhaps 
into every region into which they ' have- 
been transported, has entailed a seemingly 
uneradicablc brand on the offspring of 
those, whose tyrannous injustice haa 
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sought to huiia the superstructure of m- The business of the second, is to rush in, 

pacious opulence upon their enthralled and prevent any " nachhieb," or after* 

and agonizing labour. blow, when the umpire has called " halt;"- 

>.Mi .... Monthly Magazine. this, of course, subjects then to no small 

'•• ....'» >• ■ portion of the danger. They ace armed. 

t»t * t ' t t Tvr t*t mTT« nrt>« a xt with blunt weapon^ and stick close to 

■^KrJpJT™ TON Ae left side of tEeir principals. In fa* 

i.M\MiMJiiA a second jg one of we requisites to 



The extent to which duelling is carried a successful duel— The seconds now _ 

on in the German universities, is per. the word of command, tk loe," and imme* 

fectly ludicrous ; I say ludicrous, because diately our youths began playing with 

the results are very rarely fatal. In Got- consummate skill. The first round prow, 

tingen, I assure you, that when you duced nothing, f A second and. third 

wished to have a " scandal" with any one were chalked off. On the t burt h , however, 

of the students, you had merely to look the Baron received a slight wound in the 

and you might be satisfied. When I first forehead, which terminated the battle, 

settled amongst these youths, I had some Twelve rounds is the ultimatum of any 

little curiosity to see one of their duels, duel. The duels at Jena, however, art 

and I expressed myself to that effect to far more dangerous. The number of fatal 

the young Baron Von***. He turned results is much greater than is generally 

himself to a friend who was quietly smok- known. The rapier inflicts so very small 

ing his pipe at my side, and, pointing to a wound, so very difficult to be seen ex- 

a tall Westphalian, playing at billiards-, cept by an experienced eye, owing to the 

" Du sollst ihn, * corrimirn,'* lieber, der elasticity of the skin, that most of the 

Englander will was sehen,'' — "you must sudden deaths which are given put as 

go and insult him; the Englishman caused by apoplexies, &c, ate,' in; short, 

wishes to see some fun." Upon this, an nothing more nor less than the effects of 

affair was soon got up ; the Westphalian duelling. The quarrels of the students 

went on with his game, and ** der nerr among themselves I have said, are not 

Baron" with his pipe, for the remainder veTy deadly ; now and then they are fatal, 

of the evening. The next day these he- but they rarely end in any thing more, 

roes met, and the paraphernalia of the than a disfigured face, or a trenchant 

battle were arranged. In most of the wound of the breast. There is, however* 

German universities, the schlager is the a prolific and mortal host of battles be- 

offensive weapon, except in Jena, where tween the officers and students. The stu* 

the rapier is the favourite. These schla- dents imagine themselves to be the guar- 

gers are remarkably sharp, and the wound dian genii of national liberty, and regard 

which they give heals very kindly. The the military as mortal foes to their most 

first thing to be done is to measure the dis- hallowed feelings — The weapon which is 

tance : this is effected by the two seconds, generally used in the combats between the 

Each takes a full lunge, and stretches out students and officers is the pistol. The 

his sword until the points cross. The sword is so certain in the hands of the. 

space thus covered is marked on by two Burschen, that few, except one of their 

chalk lines; and if, during the combat, own fraternity, have an equal chance* 

either the one or the other of the comba- These duels are, for the most part, pre- 

tants should step over these lines, he in* meditated murders. If the insult have 

stantly comes into " verchiss," and can been a blow, it is expiated only by death, 

only recover his honour by fighting with A space of four or six feet is marked off 

two of any of the landman's schafton. by lines ; each man retires a certain given 

The ground being measured off, we went distance, perhaps twenty paces on the 

to dress our friend. His shoulders and other side of bis lines and here a harrier 

breasts were stripped to the shirt ; a thick »« erected. He may discharge his pistol 

band, well stuffed, and sword proof was at any distance between the barrier and 

tied round the waist, in order to protect the line, but, should he miss, must come 

the stomach. The fore part of the thigh up to the line, and stand to be shot by 

and the neck was also guarded, and the his antagonist, who has now* the power of 

sword arm bandaged from the wrist to appwwehing as near as the line 

about half way up the arm-pit ; so that, side- You are compelled to kill, 

in fact, nothing but the face and chest duel can only be terminated by the 

Were exposed. The two seconds, who are of one. One of these duels happened bo-> 

very active, are dressed nearly in the same tween a young student of Heidelberg, and; 

fashion, only they do not disencumber a Prussian officer, quartered atMayenee*! 
themselves of any portion of their clothing. 

* TkU is a slang terra in use among the stu- blow 

.1 4.1 . /• . gntiKrn 




t A propos, a ronnd 15 determined wlirn tf 
ow is parried, or has gone through " dbrdieV' 
n^n » us thry Mint. ' 
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The .student was shot in the pistol arm 
and disabled. After three months, he 
again went out, and was once more so 
dangerously wounded as to be obliged to 
quit the field ; he again recovered, and 
was shot dead at the third time. I trust, 
for the credit of human nature, that this 
may not be true. I was informed of his 
death about six months after I had quitted 
that portion of Germany. It was men* 
tioned to me as a matter of interest, as I 
had had some slight acquaintance with 
him. — Letter* from the Continent,— 




plate, 

draper new clothed the pulpit, and put 
fresh curtains to the windows. All this 
might be modestly done, were they not 
to insult the good sense of every be- 
holder with their beautified* and 
lastly the parish has the pleasure of pay- 
ing for their beautifying, as they please 
to call it. 





I am bat a Gatherrr and disposer 



EPIGRAMS. 



" I'm sadly afraid," said Kichard to Ned, 
« You'll ply me with wine, till it gets in 

my head f" 
" It will be something new," retorts Ned 

with a grin, . 
** To find your empty noddle has any 

> thin a in.*' 
' A VICE DISTINCTION. 

A gent, told a fellow, to oaths 

• , incbVd, - 
That, ".swear not at all " was in 
<eujoin*d; 

" I don't swear atW/, sir, but only at those 
(The fellow repl/d) who my temper 



t • 



PARISH JOBBING. 

Look up at the inscription on that vene- 
rable building, defaced with plaster, what 
does it record? Beautified by Samuel 
Smears and Daniel Daub, churchwardens. 
And so these honest gentlemen call dis- 
guising that fine old stone building with 
a thick coat of lime and hair, or white- 
wash, beautifying it ! What is the his- 
tory of all this ? Why the plain matter 
of fact is, that every parish officer thinks 
he has a right to make a round bill on 
the parish during his year of power 5 an 
apothecary physics the poor ; a glazier 
M in cleaning, breaks the church win- 
dow v-and after wards mends them* or at 
least charges for it ; a painter repairs the 
commandments, puts new coats on Moses 
and Aaron, gilds the organ-pipes, and 
dresses the little cherubim about the 
loft as fine as. vermilion, Prussian blue, 
and Dutch gold can make them. The 
late churchwardens were a woollen-draper 
and a sUversmith ; the silversmith new- 



LIXES FOUND AT PRINCESS 
JOAN S COFFIN, 

In the grounds of Baron Hill, the seat of 
Viscount Bulkeley. The coffin was 
for years used as a watering-trough, hi 
a public high way, until removed by 
the order of his lordship. 

Bless'd be the roan, whose chaste and 

classic mind 
This unassuming monument designed.;'' 
Rescu'd from vulgar use the sculp tared 

stone, si 
To breathe a moral o'er thy ashes — •loan ; 
To show mankind how idle is the arm 
To thirst for riches, or to strive for fame ; 
To teach him, too, to watch life's Meeting 

day, ' i^^'KJ 

Nor grasp at shadows which soon pass 

away ; " - I 

For Nature teUfl us, in angelic breath, 
" There's nothing certain in this world— 

but death.'* .* 
Beaumaris, Oct. 1. T. D— <flf 
U^W-'X j.^ 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mrs.C. B. WUson, H. B, Zsttu, W. P. 
cotnmunicattotu from sever 
dents, in our next. 

The poem by M. M. 1. is well meaot, 
plays some talent; bat we fear the 
not been sufficiently inspiring. 

A writer, M. B. N., who seems ashamed 
of his iuitials, which he has partially cancelled 
ought to write like a gentleman, If be expects sa 

The following are intended for early li 
lion —Robert, M. J. C, Theodore. 

M^ffincap, Agnes, Jf. Clair, Jerome, ... 
Euphrates, and Wigomienti*, are insdmi*m>> . 

J. C. has oar best thanks. 

The articles alluded to by oar Whitby , 
pondeut were duly received: 
shall be returned as requested. 

D. B. will see that his communication has been 
anticipated. 

80 far back as CXIV. of the Miaaoa, we re- 
quested the correspondent who sent as half a- 
dozen small pamphlets, with bine coven (and 
who has since written to as), to give as some in- 
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The church of St. Mary RedclifF is one 
of the most celebrated and beautiful 
churches in England ; and it is much to 
tie regretted, that it should be so sur- 
rounded with buildings as to render it 
difficult, if not impossible, to obtain an 
uninterrupted view of the general outline 
of it. 

It appears that an ancient religious 
edifice was standing on or near the site of 
the present church anterior to its erection, 
though the history of the former building 
is very obscure. The distinction of 
St. Mar) r RedclifF is obviously accounted 
for, as there was another church of 
St. Mary at Bristol, which William, 
Earl of Gloucester, gave to the priory of 
Key n sham, in the time of Henry II. 

The time when, and the person by 
whom, the present church of St. Mary 
RedclifF was built, are imperfectly known. 
It seems, that in the year 1247, the cor- 
poration of Bristol decided on building a 
church, and it is supposed that Simon dc 
Burton, who was mayor of Bristol six 
times, between the years 1202 and 1305, 
did something towards its erection. There 

Vol. v. E 



is, however, little doubt that William 
Cannings was its founder, and that it was 
finished by h-fc grandson, of the same 
name, who was mayor of Bristol in 1441. 
" This William Cannings," says Dalk»- 
way, in his William Wtfrcestre Bcii- 
vivus, " with the help of others of the ' 
worshipful town of Bristow, kept masons 
and workmen to repair and beautify, 
cover niid glaze, the church of RedclifF, 
which his grandfather had founder: in the 
dayes of Edward ye Third." 

The history of the foundation of this ■ 
church, its surpassing elegance and per- 
fection, form a proud monument of the 
munificent and uoble-roindedness of the 
old English merchants ; and we are not ' 
aware that England can boast of a vimilar 
building — the work of private citisens. 

Reserving for a future occasion an 
account of the present state of this church r • 
we shall merely observe, that it contains - 
two monuments of the founder, William 
Cannings, and one of Sir William l'enn, 
father of the famous Quaker. There 
are also three altar-pieces, painted by 
Hogarth. 

49 
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It was in the church of St Mary 



" The tleepleM boy who peri.bed in his 
pride," 

stated he found the poems attributed to 
Rowley, and which gave rise to so much 
controversy. The view we give of the 
church, from Malcolm's interesting ac- 
count of it, is taken from the river. 



wall down ; still, however, it stuck half 
way. His small stock of patience could 
last no longer ; he tapped the end that 
was within, and he and his wife, with 
their servant, soon became completely in- 
toxicated. His neighbours, aware of 
this, tapped the cask at the other end, 
and the next day, when this worthy per- 
sonage would have taken his morning^ he 
found the cask completely emptied ! 

' MTttn , 



CHRISTMAS IN SWEDEN. 

The period of the festivities of Christ- 
mas, which continues in Sweden till the 
6th of January, is dedicated to universal 
rejoicings, Presents are made, the re- 
ceivers of which are required to guess the 
given. The people have also a custom 
of knocking at each other's doors at this 
season : this has passed from Sweden 
into Pomerania. On the 24th of Dec. a 
crier solemnly proclaims the Peace of 
Christmas — ( Julafred ). In virtue of 
this, the punishment of all offences against 
social order is double that incurred at any 
other period of the year. This Proclama- 
tion of the Peace of Christmas is a cus- 
tom of great antiquity, and extends over 
the whole kingdom, and nothing is suf- 
fered to disturb the tranquillity of the 
season. Symbols of this rite are to be 
discovered on the old Runic 



IRISH TOPERS. 

A Gentle max whose rental at 
time amoun led to £10,000. per annum, 
and who was in the constant habit of in- 
toxication, took an oath to drink nothing 
after the cloth was removed ; but unable 
to comply with the spirit, he soon con- 
tented himself with adhering to the letter 
of this rash vow, and, keeping the cloth 
on table after dinner was over, could 
drink all night without fear of infringing 
iu He then swore not to drink in his 
dining parlour, but again as easily evaded 
his engagement, by adjourning to the 
next apartment ; in the next apartment, 
however, on some fresh qualms of con- 
science, the vow was renewed; and so, 
in each room successively, until he fairly 
swore himself out of the house. He 
then took refuge in the summer-house of 
his garden, and there used to dine and 
drink daily ; till, rashly renewing his 
vow here also, he was reduced to find 
a new subterfuge, by taking lodgings in 
* neighbouring town. - * .. 

Another person, one of the second-rate 
gentry, there called buckeeiu, got a pun- 
cheon of spirits, which had come ashore. 
It was too large to be got in at the door of 
the house ; he therefore pulled part of the 



MILITARY DESPOTISM. 

As an instance of the military despotism 
which, during a long period, h arras sed 
the Irish peasants, we take the following 
disgraceful anecdote :— 

The lady of the captain of a regiment 
quartered at Castlebar, in passing along 
the narrow pavement of that little town, 
was met by a young girl from the coun- 
try carrying a bundle on her head. Either 
from ignorance or inattention, the girl 
took the side nearest the wall. The lady 
stopped, and imperiously desired her to 
give way to her betters. The poor girl 
saw that something was wrong, but, not 
understanding the language in which she 
was addressed, she pressed still closer to 
the wall, without making any answer. 
The infuriated lady, after giving some 
vent to her passion, returned to the bar- 
racks ; and insisted that exemplary ven- 
geance should be taken on the offender. 
A file of soldiers was drawn out, and, 
headed by their captain a proceeded in 
search of the delinquent ; whose punish- 
ment was decreed to be one, of which you 
may perhaps be as ignorant as I was, 
until enlightened by the explanation of 
our good nurse ; who, from a window in 
the town, was herself a spectator of the 
disgraceful scene. The unfortunate girl 
was to be drummed out of the town. As 
soon as she made her appearance, she was 
hooted at, pelted, and pursued by the 
soldiers, making a hideous noise with 
drums, trumpets, &c. The people were 
afraid to receive her into their houses, a 
rabble of men and boys were soon collect- 
ed, and, %ing from one street to another, 
she experienced a treatment similar to 
that of many a poor dog who has had 
the ill hick to be called mad; and her 
end might perhaps have been the same, 
had not the charity of an old woman 
opened the door of a little hovel, in the 
out-skirts of the town — the poor girl 
rushed in, and, exhausted by fatigue 
and terror, sunk fainting on the floor. 
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«■ FEMALE CURIOSITY. 

f To the Editor of the Mirror.) 
Thursday Morning, Jan. 13, 1825. 

YOU TIRESOME CREATURE, — If I 

thought to claim exemption from the 
ordinarily ascribed peculiarities of my 
sex, namely, those of vanity and curiosity , 
I fear I should obtain no credit with you, 
unless, indeed, you entertain singular 
notions in this respect. Granted, then, 
that I am but an ordinary mortal, tram- 
melled with a reasonable proportion of 
inherent foibles, how could you tantalize 
me by fixing such a distant day for quieting 
the eagerness and agitation I must natu- 
rally feel, to learn what you, Mr. Editor, 
can possibly have to say to your humble 
correspondent, Janet. You are but little 
aware of the outrageous impatience that 
commonly appertains to a lady's kalendar 
of expectancies. Thursday! I exclaimed, 
when I peeped into my Mirror, why I 
shall be furrowed with age by then, and 
if the man is fascinated with me, how 
cruel in him to hazard so wantonly the 
impairing my charms by so tedious a 
procrastination, and death to my hopes 
by utterly spoiling my fortune, for you 
must be getting as rich as a Jew by the 
extraordinary sale of your work. In 
good sooth, my worthy friend, 1 am half 
angry with you for acting so inconsi- 
derately ; I must fain, heigho ! endure 
the interval as patiently as I can. 

It is so long since I last teazed you 
with my trivia^ that I cannot imagine 
what to think of your recognition of me ; 
if the letter you promise me is one of re- 
proach, this 1 can tell you, you are pre- 
cipitate. If you are not tired of me, we 
are agreed in this respect I beg to assure 
you I feel highly complimented by the 
polite notice I have already experienced, 
and only wish I was equal to it in desert. 
Wishing all imaginable prosperity to 
your highly-pleasing little publication, I 
beg permission to subscribe myself, 
Your oblieed friend, 

Janet.* 

P. S. Pray do not keep my servant a 
minute ; I am on the tiptoe of expectation. 

r'V w« hesitated for aome time in inaerting.thta 
tetter, considering it almost of a private nature, 
tmt if in gratifying our readers we have done 




: STANZAS ^ITTBN £gJWS *VK OF 

BT ma. OOSNWEIX BASON WUBOlf. 

(For the Mirror.) 

Wren my thoughts dwell upon the neettug year, 

That In sn hour, will pass for ever by. 
Memory, fond memory, wakens many a tear. 
And my breast swells with many a pensive sigh ! 
E2 



I do not kneel before the * sainted shrine ,'• 
With vain professions— only sworn to break ; 

Since well I know, this erring heart of mine 
la aU too weak, with truth, such vans to make! 

Yet, may it, when the year has circled round. 

Still, still, as free from perjury be found, 

A nd from intended evil— at the last ; 
Warm, open, thoughtless— early led astray 

nd hope were 



By fancy's power; I fondly deemed the way 
Of Life— would realize what fancy drew ! 

This was the snare, the spell that did deceive, 
And led my wandering heart astray awhile ; 
Till soon I found, fancy but lures to leave 



The ruin'd wretch, that banquets on her smile; 
Yet, oh !-whate-er my many faults have been, 
have playd the frHlera 



I 

part; 



•mid each varied scene, 
n of the 



They were the 
heart!* 



ON THE EVE OF THE NEW YEAR. 

WB1TTT5N BT THE SAHE. 

Time's glaring axle turns ; — another year, 

Briugs me to muse upon thefcbeouer'd past ; 
And memory, busy memory, drops a tear, 
O'er joys and blooming hopes- that were not 
i-d to last. 



Is this the world, that once appeared so bright, 

Cloth d and bedeck 'd in fairy like array ? 
Are these the scenes that charm'd my daszled 
sight, 

While hope, with siren voice, bade my young 
heart « be gay?» 

< » 

Is this the magic land of smiles and flowers, 
. Whose sunny aspect nt each step I trod, 
Woo d me yet onwBrd to still brighter bowers. 
And bade my footsteps seek, 



Tis the same 
chang 'd, 

With the same features— and the selfsame hue 
That then it wore ;— tis I that am estrang'd. 
And look with cheerless gaze, on all that meets 
my view! 

,••»«*,' • - •i'.n' 
I saw the world through au illusive tight. 

That tin? d each prospect with a sunny shad* ; 
Hope wav d her wand— and evTy scene was 
bright, 

Despair s dark brow appear'd — and bado 
Hope's sunbeams fade. 

Turn then thy axle Time ! with double force, 

UsUl my «P*n of years is uumberM o'er ; 
'1 ho- others murmur at thy sw i ft-wing'd course, 
'0 thank thee— could these eyes but sleep to 



! 
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ON D£C0BATIN0<1 RAVES WITH among the Greeks and Romans, who 

FLOWERS, WITH FURTHER were so religious in it, that we find it 

OBSERVATIONS ON PERE LA often annexed as a codicil to their wills 

" CHAISE. [as appears by an old inscription at Ra- 

«^ . venna, and another at Milan 1, by which 

( To the Editor of the Mirror.) they ordcT ed !r0RC!l t0 ^ yea i ly 7 8tre wed 

Sir, In No. CXXII. of the Mirror, and planted on their grave*. Hence the 

you gave a very interesting account of die line of Propertiaa, 

celebrated Cemetery of Pere la Chaise. £t Kt MM ^ . 

1% is altogether a Hung of peculiar in- And U y hi, bone* in .oft ro~. 
terest ; but the epitaph* you have quoted 

deserve particular attention. They are, And Anacreon, speaking of it, says, that 

indeed, " delicious little things ;" they it protects the dead : — 

are exquisite in their ■ kind 1 and breath* immi 

•a you say the most * affecting brevity And inarka the tri of 

and "pathetic simplicity ;* they are, in MooK£l| AlucK0N . 

r word, just what, in the " modesty of 

nature," they ought to be. We, of all "This ancient custom of decorating' 
nations, are best able to appreciate such graves with flowers, the symbols of fleet- 
epitaphs ; where the dead (by a poetical ing mortality, has almost passed from 
license, I suppose) are in nine cases out recollection in this country, and is rapidly 
of ten made to spout canting doggerel, disappearing in most parts of Wales ; 
which would absolutely put the mouth but we read in the ' Beauties of England,' 
of a ballad-ninger out of shape ; or are that Thomas Steevens, a poor and aged 
made to belch out to every pious con tern- man, who lies buried in the church -yard 
plat or of the scene such profane and even of the village of Stokenchurch, in Ox- 
blasphemous attempts at wit, as would fordshire, left a request that his eldest 
disgrace the very columns of a jest-book, ton would annually dress hi* grave with 
A practice by which the dead are insulted, flowers on the recurrence of [the wake] 
the living dlsgurted, and a disgrace to St. Peter's." 

the hierarchy which permits it ! Vea, To these instances quoted by Mr. Phil- 
Sir, the grave, the " sober house" of mor- lips, I shall take the liberty of adding; 
lality, is not to be invaded by the 14 sound one other from my own personal know- 
of shallow foppeiy :" as Juba says of ledge. An annual donation is bequeathed 
honour, " it ought not to be sported with." to the poor of the parish of Barnes, in 
However, as 1 purpose to treat more Surrey, oh condition that the ssdd parish 
largely on this subject in a future Num- plant and preserve a certain number of 
ber> 1 shall beg to dismiss it for the rose-trees by the grave of the donor ; and 
present, and proceed at once to the consi- in the event of their neglecting to do this, 
deration of another pleasing little incident the donation to be forfeited. They were 
connected with the scenery of Pere la in broom, however, when I was last at 
Chaise, viz. Uu> decorating of the tombs the church, and I dare say the inquisitive 
with flowers. To give my readers an reader would find them there still. The 
idea of the antiquity and histoiy of this consideration of the neglect of so elegant 
custom, i cannot do better than quote the a custom in our own country then brings 
excellent "Sylva Florifera" of Mr. H. Mr. P. to the classical Pens la C haise. 
Phillips. In his first volume he says, * fc It seems now to be a study in this 
'* The triumvir Antony, when dying, country (he well observes) to make our 
begged of the captivating queen Cleo- tombs monuments of oblivion, whilst in 
patra, that she would scatter perfumes Paris they have renewed the ancient cus- 
on his tomb, and cover it with roses. torn of planting flowers on the graves of 
" In Turkey, a rose is sculptured on their departed friends, particularly at Ch* 
the monument of all ladies that die un- Cemetery of Pere la Chaise. It is impos- 
jnarried; and in Poland they cover the sible to visit this vast sanctuary of the 
coffins of children with roses, and when dead, where the loses and the cypseas en- 
thc funeral passes the streets, a multitude circle each tomb, or the arbor vita and 
of these flowers are thrown from the win. eglantine shade the marble obelisk, with- 
dows. Camden tells us, 1 There is a out feeling a solemn, yet sweet and sooth* 
classical custom observed, time out of ing emotion steal over the senses, as we 
mind, at Oakley, in Surrey, of planting a wander over this variegated scene of hill 
jrose-tree on the graves, especially of the and dale, columns and temples, inter- 
young men and maidens, who have lost spcrsed with luxuriant flowering shrubs 
their lovers, so that this church-yard is and- fragrant herbs, that seem to defy the 
full of them.' . It is ihc more remark- most profane hand to pluck 'them. . In 
jblt, since it was anciently .used both .these winding paths, where comernpUuion 
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lores to dwell, we cotrld not forbear re* 
citing these lines of l/Abbe de la Chas- 

. • 
" Roses, en qui je vols paroitre 
Un eclat si tit et si doux, 
Von* mourns bientot; maU peut-etre 
Doi* je mourir plutot que vou* ! 

" La mort, que raon aroe redouto. 

Peat m* arriver incessament, 
Vous mourrex en un jour, tans doute, 
Mai* moi peut-etre en un moment !'• 

" Ye roses, now fragrant and fair, 

Ah ! now aoon must ye wither and die » 
Yet tho* little of life be your snare, 
Ye may live rosea longer than 1 1 



Ye are 



" My soul is of horror a prey, 

Lest death unexpected invade ; 

not to outlive a day, 



** At thia instant," continues my author, 
we found a funeral procession slowly 
winding towards us, amid the monumental 
stones and avenues of trees, to avoid which 
we afccended the height, where our atten- 
tion was attracted by a grave covered with 
fresh moss, and thickly strewed with the 
most odorous white flowers, such as the 
orange blossom, jasmine, myrtle, and 
white rose. At each corner stood white 
porcelain vases, filled with similar flowers, 
all of pure white ; the whole was covered 
with a fence of wire-work, and the monu- 
ment was without a name, and had only 
this simple and pathetic inscription, 
♦FiEe cherie, avec toi mes beaux jours 
sont passes ! 5. Juin, 1819.' 

" We were told that the afflicted pa- 
rent still continued to indulge in the Mid 
duty of replenishing the grave with fresh 
flowers, at the earliest opening of the gates 
of thia melancholy garden of graves." 

In his first volume, also, Mr. Phillips 
makes mention of Pare la Chaise while 
describing the cypress tree. The inge- 
nuity of the idea with which it concludes, 
will justify me, perhaps, with my readers, 
in quoting the whole passage.. 44 The 
cypress," he observes, 44 seems admirably 
adapted to ornament those lawns which 
surround villas or lodges built in the 
Grecian style, and, perhaps, we have no 
tree that accords so well with stone or 
stuccoed edifices as the cypress ; and even 
the temples of marble lose half their effect 
if surrounded by other buildings, instead 
of being relieved by the foliage of trees. 
At the present time, the burial-hill of 
Pere la Chaise, near Paris, forms a most 
interesting picture, as the numerous and 
variously formed monuments rise above 
the young arbores vita? and cypresses, like a 
city of marble emerging from a forest, and 
from which, a friend observes, we may 
E 3 



form a faint picture of the beautiful ap- 
pearance of Constantinople from die Bos- 
phorua; the hills on which that city 
stands being intermixed with white build- 
ings and green foliage, which forms a 
spectacle not equalled in any other part 
of Europe." 

Such, Sir, is the best information 1 can 
collect at this moment on the interesting 
custom which I have attempted to eluci- 
date, and of the classic Pere la Chaise; to 
your account of which it may possibly 
form no unwelcome supplement. I say 
nothing of my own share in it- (which is 
the least) ; but the extracts cannot but be 
read with - pleasure, as the author has 
himself visited the scene he describes: 
You t and I well know that there are in- 
deed such things as 44 travelled fools'* in 
the world.; but after all the relations- of 
an eye-witness have certainly a right to 
be considered the best 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
William Palimv 
CarMton, Jan, 10, 1825. i 



PUBLIC BURIAL-GROUND AT 
MUNICH. 

In No. 122, we gave an account of the 
celebrated cemetery of Pere la Chaise at 
Paris, with a proposal for a Necropolis 
near London. As somewhat connected . 
with the same subject, we now insert 
an account of a public borying-ground 
at Munich, in a letter from a< traveller, 
written a few weeks ago :— 

44 Visited to-day this sad receptacle <rf 
mortality — the dead city of Munich, as it 
may be called; for there is only one 
burying- ground, but it is of ample ex- 
tent, and will suffice for many generation*, 
to come. It has some peculiarities which 
deserve notice for commendation, and 
others which, though striking to an Eng- 
lishman for their novelty, I cannot but 
condemn. That it Is removed to a dis- 
tance from the town is a point praise, 
worthy in the highest degree, as it con- 
cerns essentially the comfort and health 
of the living, both in respect ta crowded 
church-yards, and the contamination of 
the air in churches which have crypts un- 
derneath for the reception of the dead. 
This burying-ground, enclosed by a high 
wall, has three wide gravelled walks, 
reaching from the entrance to the further 
end, while the ground is traversed by 
others of less width. The graves arc dis- 
posed in ranks within these compartments, 
preserved in neat order, and every grave 
is adorned with a monument of some de- 
scription, such as an obelisk, or other 
carved atone, according to the means or 
taste of the party ; and most generally is 
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a cross of metal, ornamented and gilt, 
which in many eases has a painting on 
iron or wood in a frame, with two flaps 
or shatters, to be opened or shut according 
to the state of the weather. The coup 
d\r ,7, which the immense assemblage of 
these monuments in straight lines pro- 
duces, is singular. The graves of the 
Catholics, which are nearly all, have 
either a tub of holy water placed beside 

men t itself expressly to contain it, with a 
sort of brush attached, for the use of the 
relations and friends to sprinkle the grave 

on visiting or passing it. 

44 At the upper end of the ground is 
an arcade of a crescent form, in the centre 
part of which are apartments, whither all 
deceased persons are conveyed within a 
few hours after death. The bodies re- 
main there two days before burial ; but 
not in the darkness of the sepulchre, for 
these apartments hare the partition next 
to the burying-ground glazed ; the coffins 
are open, the foot towards the spectator, 
the bodies drawn out and partly raised, 
the head resting on a sort of pillow, the 
arms folded over the breast, as if the per- 
son were asleep on a couch. They are 
thus exposed to the gase of every body, 
and a melancholy spectacle it is. For 
my part, I think it extremely indecent 
and repulsive in itself, and insulting to 
the memory of the deceased. One apart- 
ment is superior in decoration and in the 
number of consecrated tapers burning 
around ; the other is for the humbler 
classes, whose means do not permit of 
the more costly display. I was much 
interested with the appearance of the 
mortal remains of two respectable looking 
old ladies, who, attired in black gowns, 
plain lace caps, and black ribands, seemed 
to have slept quietly and contentedly in 
the fulness of their time into another state 
ef existence ; not a muscle displaced, not 
a change, but a sweet placid smile on 
their pale cheeks. The son of a brewer 
(a class of persons extremely rich, M unich 
being celebrated for its beer), of 18 years 
of age, was laid out in all the magnifi- 
cence of gold, silver, and silk ; a sort of 
coronet, richly adorned, on his head ; 
and the splendid coffin surrounded with 
stands, displaying vast bouquets of arti- 
ficial flowers and a multitude of burning 
tapers. 

** Within the arcade are niches for 
busts of persons of note, or of those whose 
families or friends choose to distinguish 
by such a memorial. Near the centre of 
the ground rises conspicuously a lofty 
obelisk of marble, resting on four large 
cannon-balls, placed on a massive cirbic 
pedestal of granite. A brass plate on the 



lower part of the obelisk bears the follow- 
ing inscription :— - 

L'Armee du Rhin 
Commandee par lo General Moreau 
A la memoire du General Bastoul, 
11 lease a la bataille de Hohenlinden 
Le 12 Frimaire. 
Mort a Munich le 25 Nivose, 
L'an 9 de la Rep. Francaise. 



PROPOSED NEW COMPANY. 
(For the Mirror.) 

The present age is remarkable for an ex- 
cessive speculation in numerous schemes, 
conducted under the direction of socie- 
ties, associations, and companies. M any 
persons seem, indeed, utterly at a loss 
now to employ their surplus capital, 
let but a new project be once broached, 
under the sanction of a few well-known 
individuals, down go the deposits, before 
the subscribers have given themselves 
time to become acquainted with the plan, 
or feasibility of the schemes they so 
eagerly patronise. 

We nave Coal-Gas Companies, Oil- 
Gas Companies, and even Partable-Ga* 
Companies : subtle and airy plans do 
doubt — though the subscribers eagerly 
anticipate to embody their air into die 
tangible shape of sovereigns I there are 
also Water Companies, Fire Companies, 
Mining Companies, Tea Companies, 
Wine Companies, Stove Companies, Shoo 
Companies, Railway Companies, Bread 
Companies, Milk Companies, 

• Cam aralti* alibi, (pise nunc prescribe!* lou- 
gum eat." 

by the bye, might It not be productive of 
large profit to the last, to amalgamate 
with the Thames-Tunnel Company? 
which would enable them to supply John 
Bull with chalk and ttaler for nothing I 
verbum *ap. 

But, without any intention of depre- 
ciating the obvious merits of these and 
similar institutions, which maugre the 
utmost exertions of the proprietors, may 
(perhaps) baulk their anticipated pro- 
fits, it is respectfully announced to the 
public, that several gentlemen have ma- 
tured a scheme for the mental benefit of 
their countrymen j and whilst others have 
merely devised plans for external pur- 
poses, they are stimulated by the land- 
able ambition of accomplishing a far 
nobler object — that of improving she 
talents of their customers, and qualify- 
ing them, at once, for any post requir- 
ing the exertion of geniuB ! tbfs being a 
subject in which so many must fee) 
deeply inten*tcd, the following fa* wkb 
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THE INTELLECT COMPANY. 

1. The projectors have discovered an in. 
gredient of inestimable qualities, com- 
mon-sense, prudence, and integrity, 
which being enclosed in a fillet, and 
fastened round the pericranium, im- 
parts to the wearer that hitherto grand 
desideratum, a qualification to fill 
every station in life with honour to 
. himself, and benefit to the community. 

7. The fillets to be constructed of dif- 
ferent materials, adapted to the views 
of the purchasers ; as thus : for Noble- 
men, tinsel} Lawyers, brass; Politl- 
- cians, lead ; Physicians, wood ; Dan- 
dies, paper; Critics, flint; Soldiers 
and Sailors, Portland stone, Sec Sec 

3. The public are confidently assured of 
the feasibility of this plan, and the 
projectors have permission to name 
many gentlemen who can fully prove 
its necessity. 

4. The projectors fully expect they shall 

. obtain their charter on the first of 
April, and propose to raise a capital 
of five millions, in one hundred thou- 
sand shares of £50. each. 

*6. As the demand for fillets must neces- 
sarily be immense, and as they will 
require to be renewed every five years, 
subscribers may calculate upon an an- 
nual dividend of at least £170. per 
cent. 

G. Books for subscriptions are opened at 
Messrs. Diddleum's, Air Street, and 
as there is not the least doubt but the 
subscription wHl be speedily raised, the 
projectors earnestly recommend the 
public to be in time. 

7. The jcompanv pledge themselves that 
the fillets shall be so accurately adjust- 
ed, as to defy the nicest inspection. 

John Bubble, Sec pro tern. 



A U!e not tcijke told. 

And is she then so stained with guitt ? 
Perhaps soma blood has rashly spilt. 

Some crime Hke reorder done I 
Stop, censwrer, atop, .or libel her 
Wbo^did for love e'en Ufa prefer. 



For him who stabb'd her virgin heart 
She robb'd. and did with virtue part, 
For him to lire 



Poor maid ! and art thon then so sad ? 
A Transport ! — ah ! and yet not mad, 

With feelings too like thine ! 
And does the fiend that pledgd his 
Thy hand and beauty to espouse, 

To help 

Curse on the villain's 
Tbat in thine ear iUw 

And every oath betray 'd I 
For him thy peace and honour fled, 
For him, to number with the dead, 

A too fond 



Utopia. 



THE TRANSPORT. 
{ For ike Mirror.) 
!Tw are spread , the anchor's weiga'd j 
.The signal for departing made, 
While fond regrets prevail : 
The sailors troll the whistling lay, 
The ceavipt'e vessel makes its way, 



id hearts below, 
That burn with pain and. throb with woe ' 

No tongue that speaks by sighs ? 
4), jres !--ene lovely helpless fair, 
f, and woo 1 * f 
I eyes! 

And does abe not make known her f . 
And seek from pitying breasts 
•• l>eesshenotaieirfrfo»d? 



No. VIL 

WIGAN WELL. 

About a mile from Wigan, in Lan- 
cashire, is a spring; the water of which 
bums like oiL On applying a lighted 
torch to the surface, a large flame is and. 
denly produced, and burns vigorously. 
A dishful of water having been taken up 
at the part whence the flame issues, and a 
lighted torch held to it. the flame disap- 
pears ; notwithstanding which, the water 
in this part boils and rises up like water 
in a pot on the fire, but does not feel 
warm on introducing the hand. What is 
still more extraordinary, on making a 
dam, and preventing the flowing of fresh 
water to the ignited part, that which was 
already there having been drained away, 
a burning candle being applied to the 
surface of the dry earth at the same point 
where the water before burned, the fume* 
take fire, and burn with a resplendent 
light, the cone of the flame ascending a 
foot and -a half from the surface of the 
earth. It is not discoloured, like that of 
sulphurous bodies, neither has it any 
manifest smell, nor do the fumes in their 
ascent, betray any sensible heat. -The 
latter, unquestionably, consists of inflam- 
mable air, pr hydrogen gas ; and it ought 
to be observed, that the whole of the 
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several miles, is underlaid with coal. The 
phenomenon may therefore be referred to 
the same cause, which occasioned the 
dreadful explosion of the Felling mines ; 
but, in the present case, this destructive 
gas, instead of being pent up in the bowels 
of the earth, accompanies the water in its 
passage to the i 



GRETNA GREEN. 

Tuts celebrated scene of matrimonial 
mockery is situated, as our readers are 
aware, in Dumfrieshire, near the 
of the river Esk, nine mile 
from Carlisle. 

Mr. Pennant, in his journey to Scot- 
land, speaks in the following terms of 
Gretna, or, as he calls it, Gretna Green. 
By some persons it is written Graitney 
Green, accenting to the pronunciation 
of the person from whom they hear it r — 
** At a short distance from the bridge, 
stop at the little village of Gretna — the 
resort of all amorous couples, whose 
union the prudence of parents or guard- 
iaus. prohibits. Here the young pair 
may be instantly united by a fisherman, 
a joiner, or a blacksmith, who marry from 
two guineas a job to*a dram of whiskey. 
But the price is generally adjusted by the 
information of the postillions from Car- 
lisle, who are in pay of one or other of the 
above worthies ; but even the drivers, in 
ease of necessity, have been known to 
•undertake the sacerdotal office. This 
place is distinguished from afar by a small 
plantation of firs, the Cyprian grove of 
•die place — a sort of land-mark for fugi- 
tive lovers. As I had a great desire to 
-see the high priest, by stratagem I suc- 
ceeded. He appeared in the form of a 
-fahennan, a stout fellow in a blue coat, 
roiling round his solemn chaps a quid of 
tobacco of no common size. One of our 
party was supposed to come to explore 
the* coast ; we questioned him about the 
price, which, after eyeing us attentively, 
he left to our honour. The Church of 
Scotland does what it can to prevent these 
clandestine matches, but in vain ; for 
these infamous couplers despise the ful- 
mination of the kirk, and excommunica- 
tion is the only penalty it ean inflict," 

The statistical accounts of Scotland 
gives the subsequent particulars " The 
persons who follow this illicit practice 
are mere impostors— priests of their own 
creation, who have no right whatever 
either to marry, or exercise any part of 
the clerical function. There are at pre- 
sent more than one of this description in 
this place ; but the greatest part of the 
trade is monopolized by a man who was 
orifliiwHv a tobacconist, and not a black 



smith; as is generally believed. He is a 
teiiow witnout education, without princi- 
ple, without morals, and without man- 
ners. — His life is a continued scene of 
drunkenness ; — his irregular conduct has 
rendered him an object of detestation to all 
the sober and virtuous part of the neigh- 
bourhood. Such is the man (and the 
description is not exaggerated) who has 
had the honour to join in the sacred bonds 
of wedlock many people of great rank 
and fortune from all parts of England. 
It is forty years and upwards since mar- 
riages of this kind began to be celebrated 
here. At the lowest computation, about 
sixty are supposed to be solemnized 
annually in this place." ' 

By the canons and statutes of the 
Church of Scotland, all marriages per- 
formed under the circumstances usually 
attending them at Gretna Green are 
clearly illegal ; for although it be in that 
country a civil contract, and although it 
may be performed by a lay-man or a 
person out of orders, yet, as in England, 
banns or license are necessary, and those 
who marry parties clandestinely are sub- 
ject to heavy fine and severe imprisonment. 
Therefore, though Gretna Green be just 
out of the limits of the English marriage 
act, that is not sufficient, unless the forms 
of the Scottish Church are complied with. 

fCfce Selector $ 

OR, 

CHOICE EXTRACTS FROM 
NEW WORKS. 

CAPTAIN LYON'S LAST 
VOYAGE. 

It is well known that Captain Lyon 
sailed in the Griper on the 10th of June 
last for the Arctic regions, in order' to 
endeavour to penetrate into Repulse Bay, 
by Sir Thomas Rowe's Welcome. The 
vessel appears to have been quite unfit for 
the service ; and after enduring the most 
dreadful privations, Captain Lyon was 
reluctantly compelled to return. He has 
now published an account of his voyage, 
from which we make the following ex- 
tracts: — 

" In the neighbourhood of the Savage 
Islands, where the ship was on the 11th 
of August, they fell in with some 

" ESQUIMAUX. 

" In half an hour our visitors amounted 
to about sixty persons, in eight Kayaks, 
or men's, and three Oomiaks, or women's, 
boats, which latter had stood out to us 
under one lug-sail composed of the trans- 
parent intestines of the walrus. As the 
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feftialcs approached they shouted with all and the game consists in throwing up the 
their might, and we were not so deficient ivory block, and receiving it on the pin, 
in gallantry as to be silent on such an in much the same manner as our game of 
occasion, for the specimen collectors were cup and ball. A new variety of comb 
happy to observe that our fair visitors was also purchased, and I procured a 
wore immense mittens of delicate white mirror, composed of abroad plate of black 
. hare-skin, trimmed in the palms with the mica, so fitted into a leathern case, as to 
jetty feathers of the breast of the dovekie. be seen on either side. Our trading had 
The boats being all hauled on the ice — continued some time before we discovered 
Babel was let loose. On our former voy- four small puppies in the women's boats, 
age being myself a novice in the country, and they were, of course, immediately 
I was not aware, in the excitation of the purchased as an incipient team for future 
moment, of the noise we all made, but operations. » 
beiag now well acquainted with the voci- 44 The acquisition of these little ani- 
fexous people who were visiting us, I mals reminded us of our own live stock 
quietly witnessed the present interview, on board, and the pigs and ponies were 
and am convinced that it is not possible accordingly exhibited to a few natives, 
to give any idea of the raving and scream- who were called on deck for the occasion ; 
ing which prevailed for a couple of hours, but they drew back from the little horses 
Some of the natives, however, were not so with evident signs of fear, while the 
violently overpowered by their joyous squeaking of the pigs, in their struggles 
sensations, as to forget that they came to to escape from those who held them, added 
improve their fortunes ; and one most not a little surprise of the moment. A 
expert fellow succeeded prettv well in safe retreat for a few yards, however, re- 
pickmg pockets, an occupation from which assured our visitors, when a loud laugh 
frequent detection did not discourage him. and shout announced their satisfaction at 
Amongst other things he robbed me of having seen two new species of Tooktoo, 
my handkerchief, and was particularly (rein deer.)" 
amused when I discovered his roguery, ■ « " 
for which I thought a box on the ear suFFEaixos or the chew. 
would have acted as a warning, but I at- The compasses of the Griper became 
terwards found that he had crept on board, useless, and on die 1st of September the 
and was carrying off a bag of seamen's ship became in imminent danger. Cap- 
clothes ; a grand prize, for the retention tain Lyon says— 

of which he made a most violent stand, " Fearing danger, I turned the hands 
until I succeeded in tumbling him over up, but having shortly deepened to twenty- 
the side, The generality of the others seven and twenty-five,- again sent them 
behaved pretty well, and traded fairly, below. We soon came to fifteen fa- 
each woman producing her stores from a thorns, and I kept right away, but had 
neat little skin bag, which was distin- then only ten ; when being unable to see 
guished by our men by the name of a far around us, and observing from the 
* ridicule,' than which I conceive it to be whiteness of the water that we were on a 
a far more respectable appendage. Our bank, I rounded to at seven, a. n„ and 
visitors did not possess many curiosities, tried to bring up with the starboard an- 
and were certainly not so rich as we had chor, and seventy fathoms chain, but the 
found them on our former voyage, the stiff breeze and heavy sea caused this to 
chief articles in which they bartered part in half an hour, and we again made 
■being their weapons and clothes ; and, I sail to the north-eastward ; but finding 
blush while I relate it, 4wo of the fair we came suddenly to seven fathoms, and 
sex actually disposed of their nether gar- that the shin could not possibly work out 
moots, a piece of indecorum I had never again, as she would not face the sea or 
before witnessed. A few seal, deer, and keep steerage way on her, I most reluc- 
hare skins, with those also of young dogs, tantly brought her up with three bowers 
mice, and birds, were the other articles of and a stream in succession, yet not before 
commerce ; and a very few ivory toys, we had shoaled to five and a half. This 
with sea-horse teeth of a small size, com- was between eight and nine a. m. The 
pleted the assortment. In a * ridicule,* ship pitching bows under, and a tremen- 
with some of these articles, we found a dous sea running. At noon the starboard 
piece of very pure plumbago, of the size bower anchor parted, but the others held, 
of a walnut ; and with the toys was one " As there was every reason to fear the 
of a description I had not before seen. It falling of the tide, which we knew to be 
was a large heavy piece of ivory, in which from twelve to fifteen feet on this coast, 
many holes were drilled at regular inter- and in that case the total destruction of the 
vals, but leading in different directions, ship, I caused the long-boat to be hoisted 
A small peg is attached to this by a string, out, and with the four smaller ones, to 
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be stored to a certain extent with arms 
and provisions. The officers drew lots 
for their respective boats, and the ship's 
company were stationed to them. The 
long-boat having been filled full of stores 
which could not be put below, it became 
requisite to throw them overboard, as there 
was no room for them on our very small 
and crowded decks, over which heavy 
seas were constantly sweeping. In mak- 
ing these preparations for taking to the 
boats, it was evident to all, that the long- 
boat was the only one which had the 
slightest chance of living under the lee of 
the ship, should she be wrecked, but every 
officci and man drew hia lot with the 
greatest composure, although two of our 
boats would have been swamped the in- 
stant they were lowered. Vet such was 
the noble feeling of those around me, that 
it was evident that had I ordered the boats 
an question to be manned, their crews 
would have entered them without a mur- 
mur. In the afternoon, on the weather 
clearing a little, we discovered a low beach 
all around astern of us, on which the 
surf was running to an awful height, 
and it appeared evident that no human 
powers could save us. At ^ three p. m. 
the tide had fallen twenty -two feet (only 
wx more than we drew), and the ship 
having been lifted by a tremendous sea, 
struck with great violence the whole length 
of her keel. This we naturally conceived 
was the forerunner of her total wreck, and 
we stood in readiness to take the boats, 
and endeavour to hang under her lee. 
She continued to strike with sufficient 
force to have burst any less-fortified ves- 
sel, at intervals of a* few minutes, when- 
ever an unusually heavy sea passed us. 
And, ss the water was so shallow, these 
might almost be called breakers rather 
than waves, for each in passing,' burst 
with great force over our gangways, and 
as every sea 4 topped,' our decks were 
continually, and frequently deeply flooded. 
All hands took a little refreshment, for 
some had scarcely been below for twenty- 
four hours, and I had not been in bed for 
three nights. Although few or none of us 
had any idea that we should survive the 
gale, we did not -think that our comforts 
should be entirely neglected, and an order 
was therefore given to the men to pot on 
their best and warmest clothing, to enable 
them to support life as long as possible. 
Every man, therefore, brought his bag on 
deck and dressed himself, and in the tine 
athletic forms which stood exposed before 
me, 'I did not «ee one muscle quiver, nor 
the slightest sign of alarm, 'i'he ofriceis 
each secured some useful instrument about 
them for the purposes of observation, al- 
though h. was acknowledged by all, that 



not the slightest hope remained. And 
now that every thing in our power had 
been done, I called all hands aft, and to 
a merciful God offered prayers for our 
preservation. I thanked every one for 
their excellent conduct, and cautioned 
them, as we should, in all probability, 
soon appear before our Maker, to enter 
His presence as men resigned to their fate. 
We then all sat down in groups, and, 
sheltered from the wash of the sea by 
whatever we could find, many of us en- 
deavoured to obtain a Uttle sleep. Never, 
perhaps, was witnessed a finer scene than 
on the deck of roy little ship, when all 
hope of life had left us. Noble as the 
character of the British sailor is always 
allowed to be in cases of danger, yet I did 
not believe it to be possible, that amongst 
forty-one persons not one repining word 
should have been uttered. The officers 
sat about, wherever they could find shelter 
from the sea, and the men lay down con- 
versing with each other with the most 
perfect calmness. Each was at peace with 
his neighbour and all the world, and 1 
am firmly persuaded that the resignation 
which was then shown to the will of the 
Almighty, was the means of obtaining 
his mercy. At about six p. m. the rudder, 
which had already received some very 
heavy blows, rose, and broke up the after- 
lockers, and this was the last severe shock 
which the ship received. We found by 
the well that she made no water, and by 
dark she struck no more. God was mer- 
ciful to us, and the tide, almost miracu- 
lously, fell no lower. At dark, heavy 
rain fell, but was borne with patience, for 
it beat down the gale, and brought with 
H a light air from the northward. At 
nine p. m. the water had deepened to five 
fathoms. The ship kept off the ground 
all night, and our exhausted crew obtained 
some broken rest." 

On the i2th of September, *' At mid- 
night it was low water, eight fathoms 
and a half, shewing a rise and fall of 
thirty feet. The night was piercingly 
cold, and the sea continued to wash lore 
and aft the decks, while constant snow 
felL As the lower deck was afloat, out 
people and all their hammocks thoroughly 
soaked, no rest could be obtained. 

** Never shall I forget the dreariness 
of this most anxious night Our ship 
pitched at such a -rate, that it Was not 
possible to stand even below, while on 
deck we were unable to move without 
holding by ropes which were stretched 
from side to aide. The drift snow flew in 
such sharp heavy flakes, that we could 
not look to windward, and ft froze on 
deck to above a foot in depth. The sea 
made incessant breaches quite, fore and 
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aft the ship, arid the temporary warmth 
it gave while It washed oyer us, was most 
painfully checked by its almost immedi- 
ately freezing on our clothes. To these 
discomforts were added the horrible un- 
certainty as to whether the cables would 
hold until day-light, and the convic- 
tion also that if they foiled us, we should 
instantly be dashed to pieces ; the wind 
blowing directly to the quarter in which 
we knew the shore must lie. Again, 
should they continue to hold us, we fear- 
ed by the ship's complaining bo much 
forward, that the bitts would be torn up, 
or that she would settle down at her an- 
chors, overpowered by some of the tre- 
mendous seas which burst over her. 

"During the whole of this time, 
streams of heavy ice continued to drive 
down upon us, any of which, had it 
hung for a moment against the cables, 
would have broken them, and at the 
same time have allowed the bowsprit to 
pitch on it and be destroyed. The masts 
would have followed this, for we were 
all • so exhausted, and the ship - was so 
coated with ice, .that nothing could have 
been done to save them. 

" We all lay down at times during 
the night, for to have remained constantly 
on deck would have quite overpowered 
us ; I constantly went up, and shall 
never forget the desolate picture which 
was always before me. 

" The hurricane blew with such vio- 
lence as to be perfectly deafening ; and 
the heavy wash of the sea made it ditfi-' 
cult to reach the mainmast, where the 
officer of the watch and his people sat 
shivering, completely cased > in frozen 
show, under a small tarpaulin, before 
which ropes were stretched to preserve 
them in their places. I never beheld a 
darker night, and its gloom was increas- 
ed by the rays of a small horn lantern 
which was suspended from the mizen 
stay to shew where the people sat. 
' " At dawn on the 13th, thirty minutes 
after four,' a. m., we found that the best 
bower cable bad parted, and as the gale 
now blew with terrific violence from the 
north, there was little reason to expect 
that the other anchors would hold long ; 
or if they did, we pitched so deeply, and 
lifted so great a body of water each time, 
that it was feared the windlass and fore- 
castle would be torn up, or she must go 
down at her anchors; although the ports 
wete knocked out, and a considerable por- 
tion of the bulwark cut away, she could 
scarcely discharge one sea before shipping 
another, and the decks were frequently 
flooded to an alarming depth. 

" At six a. m. all farther doubts on 
this particular account were at an end, 



for, having received two overwhelming 
seas, both the other cables went at the 
same moment, and we were left helpless, 
without anchors or any means of saving 
ourselves, should the shore, as we had 
every reason to expect, be close astern* 
And here again I had the happiness of 
witnessing the same general tranquillity 
as was shewn on the 1st of September. 
There was no outcry that the cables were 
gone, but my friend Mr. Manico, with 
Mr. Carr the gunner, came aft as soon as 
they recovered their legs, and in the lowest 
whisper, informed me that the cables hart 
all parted. The ship, in trending to the 
wind, lay quite down on her broadside, 
and as it then became evident that no- 
thing held her, and that she was quite 
helpless, each man instinctively took his 
station, while the seamen at the leads, 
having secured themselves as well as was 
in their power, repeated their soundings, 
on which our preservation depended, with 
as much composure as if we had been 
entering a friendly port. Here again 
that Almighty Power, which had before 
so mercifully preserved us, granted us 
his protection, for it so happened that it 
was slack-water when we parted, the 
wind had come round to njt. w. {along 
the land,) and our head fell off to north- 
east or seaward ; we set two trysails, for 
the ship would bear no more, and even 
with that lay her lee gunwale in the water. 
In a quarter of an hour we were in seven* 
teen fathoms. Still expecting every mo- 
ment to strike, from having no idea 
where we had anchored, I ordered the 
few remaining casks of the provisions re- 
ceived from the Snap, to be hove over- 
board, for being stowed round the cap- 
stan and abaft the mizen-mast, I feared 
their fetching way should we take the 
ground. At eight the fore trysail gaff 
went in die slings, but we were unable tt> 
lower it, on account of the amazing force 
of the wind, and. every rope being en- 
crusted with a thick coating of ice. The 
decks were now so deeply covered with 
frozen snow and freezing sea-water, that 
it was scarcely possible, while we lay 
over so much, to stand on them ; and all 
hands being wet and half ftosen, without 
having had any refreshment for so many 
hours, our situation was -rendered miser, 
able in the . 



SPIRIT OF THE 

THE LEFT-HANDED FIDDLER. 

BY THE BTTB1CK SHEPHERD. 

Of all thine* in this offensive world, 
So full of flaws, inversions and caprice, 
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As *teft handed fiddler.— There he aits. 
The. very antitype of baie conceit, 
And the moat strange perversity — Scrape, 

scrape! 

With every thing; reversed — bow, pegs, and 
finger* : 

'Che very capers of his head absurd; 
With the Jeft ear turn d upmost — O ye Gods, 
This thing* not to be suffer d l I declare 
Ti« worse than my good Lord 



Who danced so very queer before a Queen l 

1 know of no anomaly in nature 

With which I can compare the integer t 

Mo metaphor or simile to be had, 

The H4 pint-ultra ofludificatiou, 

Wen great Ned Irving, of Old Hatton-gardeu 

To turn the wrong endof the Bible op, 
And read the text backward, 
It would not look so awkward. 
As a left handed fiddler ! 

Were princely Jeffrey, at a Jury trial 
Of life and death, in the middle of his < 
To break oft" vs ilh a minuet, and swim 
Around with sailing motion, his pert eye 
Ray'd with conceit and self magnificence. 
Bent like a crescent, and the wee black gown 
Blown like a bladder or ftulbosom'd sail, 
All would not be so bad, 
For we'd think the man gone mad ; 



We see a wretched sycophant, the tool 
Of rustic merriment, set up, 
Straining and toiling to produce sweet sounds, 
In huddled rank confusion ; every note 
The first, last, and the middle, crowding on. 
Uncertain of precedence ; sounds there are 
Forthcoming, without doubt, In bold success ; 
But here s the screw of th' rack— mark how they 
•Priug. 

Each from a wrong part of the instrument, 
Or the hoarse, hackney 'd, and o'erlabouredjade! 
This is the nerve-teasing, 
The blood and soul squeezing 
ViceortheheteracUte. 

I knew a man— a good well-meaning hind, 
With something old in his composition ; 
He was devout, and in his evening prayer— 
A prayer of right uncommon energy- 
Tins man would pause, break off, and all at once, 
In a moat reverend melancholy strain, 
Whistle sublimely forth a part and then 
Go on with earnest and unalter'd phrase ; 
This, I confess, look'd something odd at first, 
A mode without a parallel — and then 
It came so unexpectedly. Yet still 
I not disliked it, and I loved the man 
The better for such whim, his inward frame 
And spirit's communings to me unknown. 
But here, Lord help me ! (tia pity 'twere a sin 
To hate a fallow-creature), I perceive 
A thing set up in manifold burlesque 
Of all the lines of beauty — Scrape, scrape, 
scrape t 

r, all turn'd topsy turvy ! 

Patriarch Jubal say to 
moving art 



E'er compaaa'd by man ?-^0 be his name 
Revered for aye ! Me thinks I see the father, 
With filaments of bark or platted thongs 
Stretch'd on a hurdle, with supreme delight 
Bumming and strumming at his infant science. 
Whilst the seraphic gleaming of his eye 
Gave omen of that world of harmony, 
Then in its embryo stage, formH to < 
Ty avocations of mankind, 
i delights, with those of angelfl.~l 
Of this and of the fiddler ! 

What's the most lovely object here on earth 
*Tis hard to say. But for a moment think 
Of a lair being, cast in beauty's mould, 
Placed at her harp, and to its tuneful chords 
Pouring mellitktous concord ; her blue eyes 
UpraisM as twere to heaven ; her ruby lips 



Soft trembling to the wild vibration 
Of her own harp — Is there not something holy, 
Sweet, and seraphic, in that virgin's mien ? 
Think of it well ; then of this rascal here. 
With bis red fiddle cocking up intense 
Upon perverted shoulder, and you must 
Oive him the great Mac Turk's emphatic curse — 
J e ll particularly damn the dog 1"-Amen. 
I've settled with the fiddler. 
Biacttcoodi Edinburgh Magazine. 



RAIL ROADS. 

Sir, — I am un admirer of improvement, 
and consequently an impartial spectator 
of the present Joint Stock system. I 
patronise in my humble way all in turn* 
though I doubt if I shall risk my money 
in any. I buy my wine of the Vk Ix>ndon 

Genuine Wine Company," I iman to 

bathe with the «* London Sea Water 
Company," — I tend my clothes to the 
44 Steam Washing Company," and I'll 
pawn them (when I cannot get a dinner 
without) at Sir William Congreve and 
Mrs. Fry's "Joint Stock Pop Shop." 
I was always fond of Company, and I 
wish them all welL We arc now arrived 
at a period when every one (being fully 
employed) begins to feel the want of- 
something to do. Conquest has pro- 
duced peace — peace, plenty— plenty, pro- 
jects of all sorts and sizes ; and 1 won't 
positively assert that I have u no specu*- 
lotion in my eyes" myself. The last 
series of projections has, however, I con- 
fess, startled me. The restless disposi- 
tion of some people is now beginning 
to manifest itself. They prefer any tiling 
to remaining as they are, although their 
present state be never so good — and 
accordingly their wits are at work to 
overthrow the reigning Golden age, and 
to substitute an Iron one. Is not thi* 
very hard $ I don't mean to be ironical, 
but I must raise my voice in favour of 
my old friends the Turnpike Roads and 
Canals. Picture to yourself, Mr. Edjlk*,. 
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« well Mac-AdamUed English road, 
winding through our richly cultivated 
country, — view it as you fly over hill and 
dale oa the top of a neat and trim stage 
coach, with its four prancing horses- 
its smart harness — its tidy coachman — 
and its spruce, jolly, red-coated, red. 
faced guard, What can be more pleasing 
t<> the eye ? What man has not felt and 
owned the cheering influence of this happy 
combination, so exclusively English? 
And yet, Mr. Editor, there are discon- 
tented spirits, who propose to take their 
stations at the very sides of our roads and 
canals, and rail away at them until they 
chase them from the field. We are 
threatened with the total abolition of all 
such matters. The services of the most 
noble and useful of animals are to be 
scorned — the horse is to be put on half- 

Cy — the svnihng white roads we love to 
>k on, while we call to mind the times 
we have been whirled along them in 
search of the objects of our heart's best 
affections, are to disappear. In future 
the progress of our public vehicles will be 
traced, like that of some noxious reptile, 
by the dingy, dirty train they leave be- 
hind. The whip must yield to the 
coachman 



poker — the coachman doff his dapper 
benjamin for a black smock-frock, and 
sit |n cloudy idleness from stage to stage, 
or only vary it by twirling his smutty 
thumb's, and ever and anon perchance 
withdrawing one to scratch his grimy face. 
The guard, if he retain his present rela- 
tive position, will both be a fire-guard and 
need one; and should either of these 
officers have any difference with us on 
the way, instead of his being as heretofore 
roufd by us, it is but too probable we 
may all be blown up by him. Hence- 
forth a flying chimney will alone mark 
the distant movement of the traveller, 
while the springing of an iron rattle, 
a profusion of black smoke, and a hissing 
of as many geese, proclaim his near ap- 
proach. I will not ask room to enume- 
rate all the miseries attendant on the 
proposed reign of darkness, soot, and 
terror. I must, however, take leave to 
remind passengers by Steam Coaches of 
the certainty of their suffering from 
vapours— to request them to bear in 
mind, that however fast they may go 
horizontally, they run the imminent risk 
of increasing in velocity tenfold, should 
any sudden freak of the boiler give them 
a perpendicular direction — and to warn 
the inhabitants of London against sending 
their accustomed presents of oysters to 
their country friends by these convey- 
ances, until they have first clearly ascer- 
tained that they like them stewed. 
, Again, Sir, with respect to our old and 



pleasant-looking friends the Canals. I 
am an admirer of Nature, and prefer 
Canals to Rail-roads, because I would 
rather at any time wash her beautiful 
face than dirty it. Besides, water extin- 
guishes fire ; but it will be quite a new 
order of things when fire is allowed to 
put out water. Is speed to be urged 
in favour of the new roads ? Here I am 
afraid I must give way — not that I believe 
any thing is in reality to be gained in ex- 
pedition generally,— but I must admit, 
that all perishable articles will go faster 
by the hot conveyance than the cold one. 
It will be somewhat amusing to see 
packages sent by these fire-waggons 
marked " to be kept wet" for unless this 
be done, they will probably lake, as well 
as be taken, by fire. , . 

Do, good Mr. Editor, lend your potent 
aid, at the commencement of the coming 
year, to avert this mass of evils, and help 
by advice, by entreaty, by warnings, br 
ridicule, by any thing, to thwart the 
designs of these iron -hearted speculators, 
who would take from the people of this 
free country all hopes of another merry 
Christmas. If we must be slaves, let ft 
not be to Iron-masters — let us open our 
eyes before the accumulation of smoke 
renders it impossible for us to see — and 
let us, above all things, beware, lest Rail- 
roads, like party, prove " the madness of 
many for the gain of few.** 

Gazette. 



PARIS. 

( From the Posthumous Letters of 
Charles Edwards. J 

I toiled through your overgrown, un- 
furnished palace of Versailles. Horrible 
exertion ! It was a public day, but I 
was forced to go, because the grandes 
eaux were to be exhibited. And— the 
crowd !— The first blessing, surely, that 
wealth should procure for a man, is soli- 
tude ! I once thought it was the power 
of being idle ; but now I am sure it is 
the power of being alone. It was a 
burning day when I . adventured — 
Sunday — all the world at Versailles ~—, 
thermometer, 190 ! The road from 
Paris, not one foot of which is watered, 
and all made of that particular sand 
which never cements, except in people's 
eves — there was not one moment, In all 
the twelve-miles ride, that I could see a 
hundred yards before me ! You get 
carried — that is, the monde does — the 
whole distance for a frano % and all Paris 
seemed to be taking its departure. The 
one-horse stages, the pots de chambre$ 
earned nine passengers in eacn. t. aonv* 
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tele— fiacres — waggons covered with can- 
vass- all were glotted with people, smart, 
talkative, and happy. I tried my chariot 
open, and then I was roasted. I closed 
it, sad then I was baked. Meanwhile, 
the dust !— . But at the palace-gate there 
regularly stand a company of men and 
boys, with brushes in their hands, and 
whisks, to cleanse visitors — this is fact ! — 
as they descend from their equipages. 

Then the crowd—the suffocation ! in 
the few rooms that I did venture through ! 
In all the courts, nothing but that vile 
saoton, tnat tney seem so tona ot nere, to 
walk upon. In the apartments, an eter- 
nal white and gold, with great looking, 
glasses, and bad pictures— for half the 
pictures are bad, or not excellent, which 
amounts to the same thing. Nothing 
now in the aspect of the place as if it had 
ever been built to be inhabited. I cer- 
tainly admired your disposition of the 
fountains ; and they, here and there, 
give some points of beauty — though sadly 
artificial always — to the grounds. The 
ring of arches, within which the dances 
chump-ire were given (as I am told) in 
the days of the old court, is fanciful, 
with its fifty illuminated jets, rising 
from, and returning into, as many marble 
basins. The " concert" gaxon, too, with 
Us .cascade rolling over coloured lamps, 
must have had some fairy-like glittering 
character about it. And at the water 
exhibition par preference — the " Bath," 
I think, " of Neptune" — (though giving 
Neptune a bath sounds something like 
giving Pluto a warming-pan) — the people 
collected, ranged in rows one above 
another, upon the rising bank (I should 
mink a quarter of a mile long, and a 
hundred yards across), that surrounds 
the pool, formed the most striking public 
assemblage — none looking what we call 
the " lower class," at all events, the 
gayest that, as Count Cassel expresses it, 
I ever saw " in the course of my travels/' 
But then the impression of the whole 
place, after all, is that of a toy ; and of a 
toy rather in fantastic, childish, clumsy 
taste. Windsor Castle, with its glorious 
park and river ! Can any man compare 
the two for a moment ? Or, what is 
there in the Gardens of the Tuileries, 
taking the Champs Elysees into the bar- 
gain, which can be looked at against our 
Hyde Park, putting Kensington Gardens 
out of the question f 

And Pans is not quite so select neither, 
I am inclined to think, as to its English 
company ; and for that reason among 
others, not quite so agreeable as it was 
when you were here. Our monsters, who 
used to go to Margate and Brighton (I 
never JcTi^w ^hich v^crc th6 lliost 



detestable) now cross the wafer. Voir 
can't imagine how we are over-tun with 
bankers' clerks (English) and pert 'pren- 
tices, upon furlough. They get "booked" 
from London to Paris, with ** diner copi- 
mut* all the way, for five pounds ; and I 
saw a publication the other day, proving 
that, by bringing food from town, instead 
of dining at Canterbury, and sleeping on 
board the packet at Dover (for which 
nothing was to be paid) instead of going 
to an inn, the whole expense, by-drinking» 
included, might be defrayed for four 
pounds ten. Then the moneyed visitors, 
who don't do things in this way, they all 
go to Very's ; which, accordingly, from 
being one of the best, is becoming one of 
the worst houses in Paris. I saw three 
men dining there the other day (to be 
sure they were censes au monsieur, which 
was worth something) ; but it was ckx 
lightful, even across the room, to see the 
trash they were swallowing, with, ever 
and anon, an " Ay ! — This is something 
like a glass of wine !" For myself, I like 
Prevot's dinner and wines at least as well 
as Very's, and his salon, and style of 
waiting, a great deal better. But Very 
has been talked about in England ; and 
that once done— fa ira ! 

There are some " blacking" shops 
added to the paunteur of the Palais 
Royal, into which any person, who is 
sufficiently filthy, may walk, and enjoy 
the luxury of having his shoes cleaned 
upon his feet I saw these institutions 
quoted in a book the other day as an ex- 
ample of the ultra luxuriousness of the 
Parisians ! There happens to be a coffee- 
house too in town, with not so much 
looking-glass quite about it as Ever in gt on 
the linen-draper has in his shop— and all 
the world has been in arms about the 
" Cafi de Milte Colonnes .'" with a tale 
about the beauty of the mistress of it, 
quite as veracious as the rest of the 
history. 

Good wines needing no bush, is no 
proverb of French manufacture. (And, 
indeed, there are other countries where 
good bushes needing no wine, of the two, 
would be the more popular maxim.) But 
here is a house at which two blind fiddlers 
play of an evening — and this becomes the 
" Cafe dee Aveugles f •* At another, your 
currant water is served up by persons in 
masquerade dresses. And this place — (tt 
would be beset in England) — is the "Ca/e 
Cninois /" 

But the Mi lies Colonnes, of all your 
quackeries, remind me of that which is 
the most wicked— the story about the 
beauty, and desirableness, of your women I 
I always suspected the truth of this sew 
count, because the French women whom 
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Till winds from all quarters oblige me to halt, 
With an eye full of sand, and a mouth fuU of 
•alt. 

Tet still I am suffering with folk* of renown, 



I met abroad were not' handsome ; but "Twas all very well for a cockney or clown, 
your population of Paris more than But nobody now spends his ChrUimas iu 
realizes my apprehensions — it is not At Brighton I'm stuck, up in Donaldson's shop, 
merely not handsome, but the most inex- Or walk upon bricks, till I'm ready to drop ; 
cuaably unhandsome that I ever beheld. Throw .tone* at an anchor, look qui for a skiff. 
Your Grisettes, with their " neat an- Or view the C bain-pier from the top of the chff. 
cles" and " bien chausses /" those them- 
selves must be pug-nosed, who have 
written these things. For the " ancles," 
nnd so forth, I think, in the mass, they 
are decidedly bad. In the rank of u Gri~ 
settes," searching most curiously the 
milliners', glovers', and haberdashers' 
shops, I have been quite surprised to 
find so many girls so sinfully devoid of 
all attraction. The exceptions to this 
condition are few ; chiefly found among 
the higher classes — and then it is not 
at all clear to me that beauty is under- 
stood in this country, where you have it. 
There is a girl lodges opposite to my 
house — she is a third-rate actress, but 
certainly the finest woman I have seen in 
Paris — the French whom I talk to don't 
particularly admire her, which is sus- 



In gallop the winds, at the full of the moon, 
And puff up my carpet tike Sadler's balloon ; 
My drawing-room nig b besprinkled with soot, 
And there is not a lock in the house that will 
shut. 

At Mahomet's steam bath I lean on my cane, 
And murmur in secret— * Ah, Billiter-lane !* 

I think for a crown, 
i bis Christmas in Town. 



The duke and the earl are no cronies of mine, 
His majesty never Invites me to dine ; 
The marquis won't speak when we meet on too 
pier. 

Which makes me suspect that I m nobody here. ' 
If that be the case, why then welcome again 



picloaS. Again, you have SO many tender Twelfth-cake and snap-dragon in Billiter-lane. 
ngures, round-about ways in your lan- 
guage, of nominating the affliction which 
we know by the term "plainness." — 
There is your gtnti, which amounts to 
what we should call the " pert." Then 
there is your espiegle, used, I believe, 
when any body squints ; and then your 
nimablc, we translate, all over the world, 
as the u perfectly detestable." 

BlackwowTs Magazine. 



CHRISTMAS OUT OP TOWN. 

Foa many a winter in Billiter-lane 

lfy wife, Mrs. Brown, was not heard to com- 
plain ; 

At Christmas the family met there to dine 
On beef and plumb-podding, and turkey and 
chine. 

Our bark has now taken a contrary heel. 
My wife has found out that the sea is genteel, 
To Brighton we duly go scampering down. 
For nobody now spends his Christmas in Town. 
Our register-stoves and our crimson baized 
doors, 

Our weather-proof walls, aad our carpeted 
floors, 

Our casements well fitted to stem the north 
wind, 

Our arm-chair and sofa are all left behind. 
We lodge on the Steine, in a bow-window 'd box, 
That beckons up stairs every zephyr that knocks; 
The sua bides bis head and the elements frown ; 
Bat nobody now spends bis Christmas in Town. 

In Billiter-lane, at this mirth-moving time, 
The lamplighter brought us bis annual rhyme. 
The tricks of GrimaMi were sure to be seen,. 
We carved a twelfth cake, and we drew king 
and queen ; 

These pastimes gave oil to Time's round about 
wheel, 

Before we began to be growing genteel : 



Next winter I'll prove to my dear Mrs. Brown, 
That Nobody now spends his Christmas in TWu. 

New Monthly Ma§aml*it. 

«fte ®atf>mr* 

" I am hut a Gatherer and disposer of other 
men's stuff."— Gotten. 

MARRIAGE EPIGRAM. , 
Sir,— If you should not consider the 
following (which is a fact) too long- for; 
your publication, by its insertion you 
will confer a favour upon your constant 
reader Dumstak. 

The following marriage was actually 
celebrated in the under-mentioned church, 
wrhich at the time created great astonish- 
ment, and for a long time after was the 
cause of a general talk throughout the 
university :— 

At Little St Mary's Church, Cam- 
bridge, by the Rev. Mr. Smith, M*VR<$- 
bert Twigg, of St' Peter<s Coll., to Miss 
Ann Bush, of little St. Mary's Lafle, 
Cambridge. 

After which, the happy youthful cow- 
pie repaired to Barnwell, to spend the 
honeymoon. Upon this occasion the fol- 
lowing jeu of esprit originated : — 
A Twigg from a Bush is derived, 

As from an old sow are young pigs i 
Why not join, then, this Twigg to this 
Bush,. 

That this Bush may 
young Twiggs. 

The above-named gentleman was the 
son of a clergyman, in London ; and the 
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lass the daughter of a poor woman, one of 
the gyps of Pembroke (k> liege. 



demands. — Aye, " said he, recollecting 
himself, " and I would moreover send 
him 57. to cover possible coats.** 



EPITAPHS. 
( To the Editor of the Mirror.) 

Sir, — Your late selection of Epitaphs 
has afforded me considerable amusement ; 
and, as one of your regular subscribers, 
I cannot forbear contributing several that 
come under my notice, the authenticity of 
which may be depended upon. 

Near Thornton, in the county of York, 
is a village church-yard, is to be found a 
plain stone, close to the church, raised to 
the memory of John Trollop, who ap- 
pears to have been the builder of the 
church ; and the epitaph rims quaintly 
id these words — 

Here lyes John Trollop, 
Who mayde these stones to roll-up ; 
M"heb God Almighty took his soulc up, 
His bodie went to till this hole up. 

\ "- a* 

Ik. a village in the county of Suffolk, 
another epitaph, perhaps as curious as 
the above, is to be found. It is to the 
memory of a Mrs. Greenwood, the wife of 
a "D. IX, and purports to have been 
written byher devoted spouse : — 

Here lies the fairest Greenwood in our 
town, 

By Death — hy very ..cruel Death cut 
downe : 

Her virtue, and her moderation, were 
' such,' 

That she ought to have been married to a 
Judge. 
But she put up with mc, 
■ A poor Doctor of Divinity. 

v" ' • ' •• . " • 

MORAL. 

Ye married women, all take warning for 
her sake, 

And never clap a blister on a lying-in- 
woman's back. 

.«••»') • . • - ,-. 

I. will now give you a third, and for the • 
present conclude. In a village in Hamp- 
shire, you find a modest, simple memorial, 
to the virtues of a son of Galen — thus 

Here lays Mr. Peter Perkins : 

Re was a man without guile, 

And an apothecary without ostentation. 

W. P. . 



DRUNKENNESS. 

A Dut xKEN man is a greater monster 
than any that is to be found amongst all 
the creatures which God has made; as 
indeed there is no character which appears 
more despicable and defamed in the eyes 
of all reasonable persons than a drunkard 

/Eschines commending Philip, King 
of Macedonia, for a jovial man that would 
drink freely, Demosthenes answered — 
" That this was a good quality in a 
sponge, but not in a king." 

Bonosus, one of our own countrymen, 
who was addicted to this vice, having set 
up for a share in the Roman empire, and 
being defeated in a great battle, hanged 
himself. When he was seen by the anm 
in this melancholy situation, notwith- 
standing he had behaved himself very 
bravely, the common jest was, that tin.- 
thing they saw hanging updh a tree before ; 
them was not a man, hut a bottle. 



• •i v 



PRAISE OF TOBACCO, 

11Y LORD HYRON. 



Sublime Tobacco! which, from Beat 

to West, 

Cheers the tar's labour, or the Turkman's ' 

rest ; 

Which on the Moslem's ottoman divides 
His hours, and rivals opium and his 
brides : 

Magnificent in Stamboul — hu t less grand, 
Though not less lov'd, in Newgate-street 

or Strand. r ^ t 
Divine in hookas ; glorious in a pipe, 
When tipp'd with amber, mellow, ricb> 

and ripe : 

Like other charmers, wooing the caress — 
More dazzlingly when daring rn full 
dress. 

Yet thy true lovers more admire by far 
Thy naked beauties — Give me a Cigar ! 



THE LAW OP ENGLAND. 

A learned Sergeant, since a Judge,' 
being once asked what he would do if a 
man owed him 10/. and refused to pay 
him — Rather than bring an action, 
with its costs and uncertainty," said he, 
I would send him a receipt in full of all 



EPIGRAM. 

44 What will you take," said Quiz to>. ♦ 
Pat, 

" To brave the storm without a hat ?" 
"Gch by my life," said Pat quite bold, 
" You know I'd take a great big cold." 

Answers to Correspondent* in our next. 

Printed and Published by J. J J Aitit R[)~ 
1 43, Strand, (near Somerset House,) tind tula 
'jy alUVtvtmen and Bnokstllert. I k 
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There are few places in the vicinity of 
London which are more interesting, from 
the evident marks of antiquity that are 
displayed in and about them, than the 
village of Bow, or, as it is more correctly 
termed, Stratford Bow, in the county of 
M iddlcscx. 

The village itself seems originally to 
have derived its importance, first, from an 
ancient ford near one of the Roman high- 
ways ; and, secondly, from a bridge of 
one arch over the river Lea, built by 
Henry I,, probably at the instance of 
Matilda, bis queen, who, as it is stated, 
in attempting to pass the 



Indeed Leland 



says, that it was she that " caused two 
bridges to be builded in a place, one mile 
distant from the Old Ford, now called the 
Bowe, because the bridge was arched like 
unto a bowe ; a rare piece of work, for 
Detore tnat time tne iiKe nau never Deen 
Reen in England. The other was over the 
little brook, commonly called the Cha- 
nelse Bridge. Moreover, she gave ma- 
nors and a mill, commonly called Wiggen 
Mill, to the Abbess of Barking, for the 
repairing of the bridges and highwaie." 
Vol. v. F 



This account of Leland's differs in many 
particulars from one delivered upon oath 
at an inquisition taken before Robert de- 
Retford and Henry Spigumalt, the king's 
justices, in the year 1303. The jurors 
(upon their oaths) declared, that at the 
time when Matilda, the good queen of 
England, lived, the road from London to 
Essex was by a place called Old Ford, 
where there was no bridge, and during 
great inundations was so dangerous, that 
many passengers lost their lives ; which 
commg to the good queen's ears, she 
caused the road to be turned where it is 
now, namely, between the towns of Strat- 
ford and West Ham, and of her bounty 
caused the bridges and road to be made, 
except the bridge called Chanier's bridge, 
which ought to be repaired by the Abbot 
of Stratford. 

The parish -church of Stratford Bow, 
of which we give a correct and picturesque 
view, is dedicated to St. Mary, and was 
built in the year 1311, in consequence of 
a license granted by Bishop Baldock 
(dated from Stepney) to the inhabitants 
of Stratford and Old Ford, to build a 
chapel (of ease), they being so far distant 

05 
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from the parish -church of Stepney, and cotnplamed of by them ; but as the op- 
the roads in winter impassable, by reason position thus created was, by the people 
of the floods. The original structure, it in power, thought beneficial to' the poor, 
will be observed, although tottering with it was never legally countermanded, 
decay, still remains ; which is a curious . 
circumstance, as it exhibits a correct spe- 
cimen of the second-rate ecclesiastical 
architecture of the period when it was 
erected. It consists of a chancel, nave, 
and two aisles separated from the nave by 
octagonal pillars and pointed arches. 
On the left side of the church from 



WINTER. 1 
(To the Editor of the Mirror.) 

Sir, — The green. leaf season has passed 
its meridian, and those fond prospects 
which we so lately nourished within our 
bosoms are now torn from us by rude 
London, (as may be observed in the view) Winter ' 8 approach s that green enamel- 
there is a very large old house, now ap- M Nature * a universal robe "—so lately 
propriated to the purpose of a workhouse visib i e ^ j, now scarcely known, but 
for the parish of Stratford Bow. Its ex- ^ Ae me lancholy, once thickly- 
terior, as far as we have had occasion to scattered trees, and the neighbouring 
observ e it, exhibits marks of considerable hill8 , which, instead of being covered 
antiquity ; that is to say, from the win- wkh it& „ gay.gTeen" mantle, is decorated 
dow-frames, door-cases, &c., we believe with the forbiding w hite-fVoien plumage, 
It to be about the age of Henry VIII., while ^ surrounding generous fields are 
when it was probably either built or re- 4t ^rAm** tn Wi «nri th* mni«t^n«1 
paired 



Edmund, Lord Sheffield, who distin- 
guished himself in the sea-fight against 
the Spanish Armada, resided at Stratford 
Bow in 1613. Would it be carrying con- 
jecture too far to suppose his resident e 
was in this house, then the best in the 
town ? especially as the ornaments and 
arrangements of its interior seem to sanc- 
tion the hypothesis. 

Among many extracts from the parish- 
register, two that are very curious appear ; 
and as they relate to persons equally cele 



hardened to iron, and the moistened 
meadows are congealed into marble." — 
The garden, too, which yielded a 44 balmy 
essence," and where the 44 jessamine dis- 
penses her odoriferous riches " — where 
the 44 woodbine embalmed the moming 
walk" — where the varied, lovely flowers, 
clad in stately crimson and purple, un- 
folded their precious garments, and laid 
open to the view of man the minute 
exactness of their numberless tints, and 
the precise delineations of their foliage — 
and where the sublime whole forms a 
unison of essences, and of glittering 



brated in their different professions, we co i our8) far beyotld t h e art of inventive 

*!? l JHR , >l -"V , .« /i man, is robbed of its lucid rest by .the 

" vYffl^ Penketoman, f the come- advancement of a sullen and sad winter, 

dian), "bachelor, of St Paul s, Covent Indeed ^ of its 

Garden and Elizabeth HUL maiden of dothin ^ everT thing around us 

0t Paul, Shadwell, married Member preaents a naked and shc<kmg appearance, 



22, 1714." 

44 The Rev. John Henley, (the cele- 
brated orator, who was indeed as much a 
comedian as his precursor,) of St. Andrew, 
Holborn, and Mary Clifford, married 
Feb. 1st. 1725-0." 

We cannot take leave of this village 



with which wc are not always willing to 

associate. 

... . . . f. 

* Deep tinged, and dump congregated cloud*, 
And all the vapouring turbulence of Heaven, 
Involve the force of thing*." 

Though winter seldom meets with a. 



without observing, that it was once cele- friendly welcome, and Is, perhaps, never 

brated for the manufacture of china, hailed with a pleasing thought, still it 

which obtained the appellation of Bow has its endearments to man, and is, in its 

china, though the works were on the due course, equally beneficial and fruitful 

other side of the river Lea. We have as cheerful spring, 
seen some specimens of this ware ex- At owx arrujod, 

tremely beautiful ; but the rise of the Id a » 0,(5 colour* of the flushing year.* 
potteries, and the opposition of the Cliel- It is not surprising that winter is so 

bca, Worcester, Salop, and Derby, por- opposed to the feelings of the human 

celain manufactories, caused these works race. Man naturally clings to that period 

to stop. from whence he has derived so many 

In ancient times, Stratford was famous celestial joys — joys unknown, unborn to 

for a company of white and brown bread many. Who that has tasted the felicity of 

bakers, who used to send it In carts and 44 refulgent summer," can let the bright 

on horses to the environs of the metro- verdure of the landscape be superseded by 

polis, and most grievously to undersell Winter's sparkling robe the stately 

the Londoners. This was frequently nodding trees bereft of their flay Attire- 
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mat was "fretted with gold 



fragrance — the blue ethereal "statel 
ceiling 

and " embroidered with 
by 

* Vapours , and clouds, and storm »,» 

without feeling that the revolving season 
has already drawn near its close, and that 
its brightest task has been performed ? — 
It is the possession of this knowledge that 
must be urged in palliatioa of the ingra- 
titude of man, for not acknowledging the 
approach of unwelcome winter with the 
same warmth of feeling with which he 
hailed and hallowed lively summer. 

Notwithstanding that, I love to 
the green sod, and breathe 

I cannot, after all, help expressing, that 
winter, though uncouth and stubborn, 
has many enjoyments unequalled at any 
other period of the year — enjoyments, 
too, calculated to give health and vigour 



fast room of a cold morning, and seeing 
every thing prepared for us — a blazing 

Sate, a clean table-cloth and tea-things, 
e newly-washed faces and combed 
heads of a set of good-humoured urchins, 
and sole empty chair at its accustomed 
corner, ready for occupation." Indeed. 
I am disposed to the belief of this, and 
though not altogether an admirer of 
O'Doberty's maxims, I love a winter's 
breakfast. 

It is by contrast that we balance the 
value of any specific object ; and where 
exists a greater than at a winter's break, 
fast table ? For while the frost has en. 
crusted the window, and almost obscured 
the hard -frozen u sounding tie the tread,** 
path from view, the cheerful fire burnt 
more bright, and yields to man a double 



to the. human frame. 
There i 



are, certainly, few scenes that 
excel the enjoyments of a summer's morn- 
ing, especially if we emerge from our 
chamber while the golden sun has but 
lately been seated in the chariot of heaven, 
and the early lark already mounted high 
in the Heavens, giving welcome to the 
new-born day. This, undoubtedly, is an 
attraction of no small magnitude ; but 
still, when I call to my recollection the 
clear hard-frozen morn, when my chamber 
window displays the numerous fancied 
figures of "mimic landscapes" and 
encrusted plumage, I cannot forget the 
enjoyment of witnessing all this, while 
warmly confined in bed, with the clothes 
snugly lain over the shoulder, and the 
'** breath rolling forth like smoke out of 
a cottage chimney." This Dr. Kitchener 
may say, is degrading to the thinking 
man; out in this instance, theoretical 
principles are more easy than practical 
-ones. Thomson has exclaimed-- 

* Fftlncly luxurious : w ill not maa swajie.* 
" » » '» » • » * * • • • • 

"f For i» there bnght iu>1e«p*an charm the wtse," 

and is said to have fVeqwenrly lain in bed 
till noon. 

• When disengaged from the bed, and 
-seated in the breakfast parlour, with a 
clear-burning fire, tea or chocolate at 



The duties of the morning having 
been performed, where can Jthe early part 
of the day be closed more pleasantly, or 
more healthful, than on the iron-hardened 
surface of the congealed spring ? Here 
life is all in motion, from the peer to 
the peasant, participating in one of the 
grandest exercises nature has formed for 
the enjoyment of man. An hour or more 
passed in this manner gives a character 
to the day not excelled by an indulgence 
in the 



chair, moss-lined, and over head 



The active powers of man have 
various pleasures for the further promo- 
tion of their happiness — pleasures, too, 
suited to the particular seasons of the 
year. In summer we enjoy all the fresh- 
ness of the grove, constantly reclining on 
an old wooden seasonal seat, hewn from 



-your elbow, and with buttered- toast and and 
eggs staring you in the face, with what 
self-gratification is the pending icicles 
^viewed* while one hand grasps that "^mag- 
netk thing'' the newspaper. A writer 
■of some celebrity says, " There is a de- 
lightful mixture of the lively and the 
down into one's 
F2 



the crooked branches of some well-known 
neighbouring tree; or confine ourselves 
to the neat well-formed arbour, where the 
honey-suckle, that breathes a fragrance, 
and that ever-green, the -Ivy, are closely 
entwined, and shade man from the power- 
ful influence of the burning sun. Not- 
withstanding this, what will not a winter's 
evening produce? Of all seasons and 
periods of the year, where are there more 
pleasing features, more humour, and more 
life, than during our winter's evenings ? 
It is a time at which we partake of all the 
rationality of wholesome dialogue, while 
out cheerful hostess provides the repast, 
" the welcome flame steals un perceived 
up the chimney. Indeed, a winter's 
evening is productive of innumerable 
pleasures, not only fitting to the mind of 
the youth and the aged, but also suited 
to the feelings of the gay and the steady. 
The youth, amid the busy throng, is 
tripping over the chalky 
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aged, stationed in the wen-known corner, 



" ♦ * • looking on 
'Mid many a told-taleof his boyish days, 

feels a vibration at the heart of content- 
ment and love ; — the gay, unheeded, float 
down the stream of pleasure, till stemmed 
by reflection's voice; — and the steady, 
faithful to their post, have more opportu- 
nities for the indulgence of their aguish 
feelings. 

Human nature is too inclined to frown 
upon winter, forgetting that the Great 
Dispenser of all things has, in his wise 
judgment, so excellently regulated the 
grand work, that winter is not only pro- 
ductive of happiness to his creatures, but 
absolutely necessary to their existence. 

a. a a 



If a patient were lying in the hospital, dying, n 
And the nunc* all thought him as dead as a 

1<*J *>y --*v- > . .. 

Be it cbotic or phthisic,— blisters and physic ; 
Have me for a doctor— I'd dose him with grog. 

v 

On a dark rainy Bight, in a pitiful plight, 

Wet through to the akin and as cold as a frog ; 
Take a word of advice— sit down in a trice. 



GROG. 

A 8PSRITK0 ODS. 

(For tke Mirror. ) 
Trocoh I'm going to rehearse, in elaborate 
The praise of good liquor, don't think 
hog; 
For Ml make it 
panacea 



After veuison and tarbot, 

I tike well enough, as an infidel dog i 
But a Mttetuiman Turk would ffnd it hard work. 

To make me believe that they're nicer than 
*r°g. 

The spruce Mr. Lamb fpan my word, lis bo 



Ij 



his 



With mitbreadt entire* 
jog: 

I II grant he's a poet, but then be don t shew wit, 
Iu thinking that porter is better than grog. 

You'll And, If yo« look in the life of George 



(Whose laurels no critic with venom can clog;) 
Macbeth and I ago were under embargo. 
Till George was well prim'd with a jorum of 
frog. 

The brave British soldier, his country's upholder, 

When up to his knees in a trench or a bog ; 
In the heat of the battle, when 
rattle. 



Or perhaps when the ahip is becalm 'd hi a fog ; 
The sailors, I trow, couldn't take her ia tow, 
Till they've tptic'd tht main brace with a can 
roll of grog. 

* I am credibly Informed that the celebrated 
author of the Eetage of Etia, &c. (whose 
works bear the character of any thing but heavy 
reading,) Is in the habit of washing down his 
favourite " roast pig," with copious libations of 
what your printer's devil knows by the name of 
heavy-vet, C. J. D. , 



If you want to get 
whiskey, 

Is very good stuff to drmk after your prog ; 
And right Cogniae brandy is equally handy. 
Though never so good as when made into grog 

Some milksop will say that Bobea or Twankay 
Is the wholesomest stuff-but such 
flog ; 

For this I declare, that 



'J 



Tbsy may talk about wise, as a " liquor divine/' 

But whan, my good fellow, you wish to J» 
mellow, ilAi 
Then take my word for it-fterelf nothing 



llOuj/* fit !JJ 

C. J. D; 



ON FASHION* 

( For the Mirror.) 



•i \ 



This is a tiresome, useless, and an un- 
necessary custom, void of taste and con- 
venience. That it is so, I will show in 
a conspicuous manner ; fog instance— 
what necessity is there when a dozen or 
two sit down to dinner, in waiting till 
they are all served ; is it consistent that 
any person's dinner is to get cold whilst 
the rest are being helped by the mistress 
•f the house ? You will say, fashion 
allows it, and for politeness' sake we ought 
to conform. Far from it; (I may be 
called a John Bull— I care not). Every 
one as soon as their plate is filled mqhl 
to begin his dinner. 

Another custom that this fashion sanc- 
tions is, when you are at a tea-party, let 
your tea be ever so hot, yen are not per- 
mitted the liberty of emptying the con- 
tents of the cup into the saucer, and 
drinking it at your ease. No, no, for- 
sooth that would! be too great an indul- 
gence ; but for the sake of this needless 
and habitual practice, we are to undergo 
the exquisite torture of scalding our 
mouths, so as to make the tears start ia 
our eyes. You will reply, no doubt, let 
it cool; and so because we are to wait 
till its cooled,^ we are to be famished by 
thirst This parade of formality might 
be abolished, and yet with propriety j at 
least we might be indulged thus, without 
disgusting those finikin persons who. call 
themselves votaries of fashion. But the 
worst of all is introduction to a numerous 
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party : Suppose now in this case— obliged 
to attend office till nearly nine ; all on 
account of the delay of the foreign post ; 
well, at last it conies, you dress your- 
aelf, call a coach, (or get in your own if 
you have one,) arrive at the house, and 
you are ushered up stairs by a pair of 
mould candles, held by a * 



•I! 



who in opening the door, stumbles 
against you and greases your blue sur- 
lout ; ten minutes more elapse in cleaning 
it ; vexed, all of no use : the door opens 
at last. When lo t some twenty or thirty 
persons are assembled ; the mistress of 
the house on seeing you, now comes for- 
ward with an, " Ah, Mr. So, and So, 
allow me to introduce you to Miss Prim, 
of Prim Hall, Primrose Hill ; you have 
seen her before ?" " Not that I recol- 
lect V* Well, you are introduced to the 
whole party, they to you; this occupies 
About half an hour : when you have got 
about half through the introduction, what 
with fatigue, heat, and vexation, you 
tread upon the feet of some old duchess, 
who happens to be indulged with a few 
corns; an excuse of course follows, 
" Sorry, madam, done unintentionally.'' 
" Oh, pray don't mention it," replies 
the duchess of tender feet. Scarce turned 
your back, when you hear the following 
«ulogium to console you for the accident. 
♦HPoh! the creature ought to study 
before he makes his debut 
in public ; ' sure he's hob-nails in his 
shoes — some journeyman tailor I s'pose," 
cries the duchess of corns, " Not at all 
unlikely," replies a pert miss of sixteen. 
"Bless me," cries the. duchess, «* what 
an extremely ugly coat." When up 
steps some conceited fellow with an eye- 
glass, which he holds cocked to his eye, 
" tail too long by four inches and a half; 
pon honour mem, 'tis tiue ; I'm quite a 
connoisseur in this way :" and off he 
struts like some cock upon a dunghill. 
You at last get seated after you have 
committed about twenty trifling acci- 
dents : when you happen to raise your 
eyes and cast them round the company, 
black looks, sly whispers, nods with 
meanings, and titters with no meanings 
at all, all of course are intended for the 
i unfortunate corn treader: and this is 
the delight of an introduction. Oh! 
fashion, fashion! keep me from thy 
claws! 

On the other side, mankind are bene- 
fitted by this absurd custom; it is useful 
only in this view. What would become 
of the innumerable tradespeople, 



shall conclude the subject with saying, 
that there is no truly convenient, and 
at the same time serviceable custom, 
without some ridiculousness and absur- 
dity attached to it. F. C. N. 
_ 

IMPROMPTU. 

Ok a certain poetess sealing a letter with 
two emblematic roses — and the motto, 
" we bloom to day — to-morrow die" 

" We bloom to day— to-morrow die ;•• 

This truth your seal discloses ; 
A moral we may all apply, 
E'en from these sculptured roses. 



Fair poetess f while thus you bloom, 
let your remembrance cherish'; 

That virtue, lives, beyond the tomb, 
Md genius, ne'er can perish. 



jCh yjulljuvv 

CHILDHOOD. 

Childhood is as a sweet perfume, 
Wafted quick hence by ev'ry breath of day, 

A gathered ftow'r's fast fading bloom ; 
Vain as near morn's 
glist'ning ray. 

A gem upon a desert sand, 

A smile upon a brow of c arc. 
A crystal drop on parched land, 

Vain us In tiger's den the piteous prayer. 




Strikes low in dust our drooping soul. 
Its sweet remembrance cheers the heart,- 
Sweet soothing for a time as 
bowl. 

Grateful remembrance of my childhood's days— 
(Vain is thy view, their Joys will ne'er return) 

Yet that sweet transient view almost repays,— 
My soul for cares and grief, that leave me 




(For the 



I'VE lost the girl my bosom loved, 

I've felt misfortune's deadly blight— 
O'er the cold grave of friendship wept, 



very existence hangs upon the ebbing of 
I this tide ; (for so I'll call it) merchants, 
nay every individual derives some advan- 
tage from this tedious thing. But I 



I've gazed upon my griefs until 
I've half forgot to feel their power; 

Or rather till that power would seem 
The lodestar of each lonely hour. 

Oh ! I have monrn'd o'er parted joys 
TiU the dark scowl that throned my brow 

Has changed its nature, and become 
Complacency, for such 'tis now. 

Yt* that once dark and louring brow, 

Has now grown calm 'mid all its feu 

So Sol s bright orb oft sets hi smiles, 
Thai saw its morning dawn in tears. 

i . Atrasts 
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MOZART'S REQUIEM. 

Mozart, the celebrated composer, was 
much addicted to melancholy, which at 
length became habitual. He fancied that 
his life was fast drawing to a close, and 
he beheld the prospect with horror. 

One day, being plunged in his melan- 
choly reveries, he heard a carriage stop 
at his door — a stranger was announced 
who desired to speak with him. He was 
requested to walk in. He was a man of 
a certain age, and had all the appear- 
ance of a person of distinction. I am 
charged." said the unknown, *' by a 
person of rank to come and seek you." 
" Who is be?" interrupted Mozart — 
" He does not wish that to be known." 
" Very well, what is his pleasure?" 
" He has lost a lady who was extremely 
dear to him, and whose memory will be 
eternally so. He wishes to celebrate her 
loss every year by a solemn service, and 
he wishes you to compose a requiem for 
this service." Mozart felt deeply affected 
by this discourse, the grave tone in which 
it was pronounced — the air of mystery 
which was spread over the adventure — 
the disposition of his soul strengthened 
the impression— he promised to compose 
the requiem. The stranger continued, 
" apply to the work all the powers of your 
genius, you labour for a connoisseur in 
music" " So much the better." " How 
long do you require?" ** A month." 
" Very well, 1 will return in a month. 
At what price do you estimate your la- 
bour ?" " One hundred dueata." The 
stranger counted the amount on the table 
and disappeared. Mozart remained for a 
few moments absorbed in thought, then 
asked for pen ink and paper, and in spite 
of his wife's remonstrances began to write 
with an ardouf that Was" insensible to pain 
and fatigue ; he composed night and day 
with an enthusiasm which seemed to in- 
crease as he proceeded, till at length he 
fell motionless off his seat, owing to ex- 
treme fatigue and lassitude ; this com- 
pelled him to suspend his labour some 
days. His wife endeavouring to dispel 
the sombre ideas which occupied his 
brain, Mozart said to her hastily, M Yes, 
it is certain it is for myself that I am com- 
posing this requiem, it will be for my 
own funeral service." Nothing could 
eradicate this idea from his mind, he con- 
tinued to labour at his requiem as Ra- 
phael did at the picture of the Transfigu- 
ration, equally struck with the idea of 
his death. 

Mozart felt his strength gradually de- 
cay, his requiem proceeded slowly, the 
period he had asked was elapsed. The 
stranger returned. ** I have found it im- 



possible" said Mozart, • to keep my 
word." " Don't let that trouble you/' 
replied the stranger, " how much longer 
time do you wish ?" " A month ; the 
work has inspired me with more interest 
than I expected it would, and I have ex- 
tended it much further than I intended." 

in inai case it ie ncccooAry u» iiu^iiicm* 
your compliment, there are fifty ducats 
more." " Sir," said Mozart, Still more 
astonished, ** who are you then ?" « 4 That 
has nothing to do with the business, I 
will return in a month." Mozart sen* 
one of his servants after the stranger, to 
discover where he went to, but he returned 
only to inform him, that he had lost sight 
of the stranger, and could not find him 
again. 

Poor Mozart took it into his head that 
this stranger was no ordinary being, that 
he certainly had some connection with 
the other world, and that he was sent to 
advertise him of his approaching end. 
He now laboured with more ardour at his 
requiem, which he regarded as the most 
durable monument of his talent He 
fainted away several times, and was with 
difficulty recovered. At length the work 
was finished before the end of the month, 
x nc stranger returned at me tinie ugnnu 
upon — Mozart was no more ! 

All Germany account this requiem as 
the chef tf centre of the composer. 

Sr AID. 



EVENING CONTEMPLATION. 
How dear tome n» evening hour. 



wi 



ground ; 

When silence, with reaistleas power, 
Conferi a hallow d charm on all around. 

How tweet in solitary alienee to repose 

On mossy banks beneath the cooling shade, 
To view the varied landscape as it glows; 

To sec its borrow'd colours quickly mde. 

The golden beams and llng-ring glories die, 
So fade the hopes th«t once as brfehtly shone, 

And gentle mem ry breathes her vesper sigh ' 
O'er dream* of youthful bhss long now n. 

The sun again shall gild the mure skies. 
And with his beam expiring nature cheer; 

Revlviug hopes in every bosom rfso, 
And joyous smiles nrrtit the starting tear. 



" Felices ter et nm pitas, 
Quos ii-rupta tenet copula.* 



HotacBt 



TnsirE happy is a married life, 

Aa angea gravely say, 
With mutual aid when man and wife. 
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: Then honest Ned, who .keeps the 
Ana rosy Kate Ms spouse, 
Must be allow'd a happy pair ; 

Both draw a nd both canmte. 
When Ned's awake, he seldom rests, 
Bat drinks, and tends the tap ; 
' ' And Kate will draw, and pledge the guest* 

' Whilst landlord takes his nap. 
11 Thus partners, both in joy and estre, 
The load of life mores q d iok. e r ; 
Then Nod and Kate both dram their share, 
And rirtJi* their share of liquor 



; WRITTEN IN A QUAKER'S GARDEN. 
Frk£ from theproad, the pompous, and the vain, 
How simply neat, and elegantly plain. 
Thy rural villa lifts its modest head, 
Where fair convenience reigns in fashion's stead, 
Where sober plenty does its bliss impart, 
I cheers thine hospitable, honest heart ; 
without vice, and rapture without noise, 
And all the decent, all the manly joys l 
Beneath a shady bover, the summer's pride, 
(Thy dearest daughter sitting by my side J 
Where light and shade in various scenes display, 
A contrast sweet, like friendly y*a and nay, 
Jtfy hand, the secretary of my mind, 

Left thee these lines upon the poplar's rind. 




Both the dollar and the dump bore their 
value on their face. At the same time, 
by common consent, the Spanish dollar 
and the rupee were valued at 5*. and 
2s. 6d. y by which means a profit accrued 
to the importer of them. Things Were 
in this state when our new commissary, 
William Wemyss, Esq. offended with 
the bank for not conforming to all the 
difficulties of keeping books to tally with 
his own, purchased a large quantity of 
dollars, which he issued unstampt at 5s. 
a piece ; and when they were presented 
again, refused to consolidate them at more 
than their intrinsic value in silver. The 
bank immediately curtail their discounts ; 
the commissary gives receipts in dollars ; 
and other persons, in defiance of the law, 
issue dollar notes 



; prosecutions were on 

i»1 k Cb T^!i in ? h0SP ^ ,h0 ^?J!r ; - the P° int of commencing when the go- 

Mrrtn without vice, and rupture without noise. . F ■ j ° , ° 

veruor rescinds the government and gene- 
ral order of 1816, and a complete state of 
confusion is the consequence. 

The commissary now advertises, that, 
for the limited amount of bills which he 
can spare by the time of the Shipley's 
departure, he will receive the dollar at is. 
r and require 24 per cent, premium, which 

ra'^NATION OP THE MONEY identical end might have been accom- 
OF NEW SOUTH WALES. plbhed without this circuitous mode, and 
Previous to the correcting orders issued much ill blood prevented. The worst 
by Governor Macquarie in 1816, the pro- effect of all this has been, that the bank 
duce of several plentiful harvests had been having so very suddenly withdrawn their 
purchased and paid for by promissory discount, the market has no purchasers 
notes, issued by numerous individuals, in comparison with the great plenty of 
almost every one in business sending previous competitors, 
forth his own notes, which, if presented There is a view of all the causes and 
for payment, were paid for in property, effects which have produced this stir, 
In 1816,, the Governor made it illegal to that has not been taken. Exchange must 
issue or draw any note, except with the naturally be in favour of the country that 
description of sterling attached to it. exports; or, in few words, the buyer is 
The good effects of this measure were pretty sure to be in debt to the seller, 
soon visible, the market being cleared of This is a great exporting country, inas- 
all the trumpery paper, ana a. bank much as the distinction between exporting 



lpery 

being established, the colony, up to the 
end of .1821, was supplied with the best 
circulation of any part. At that time 
there was the paper of the Bank of New 
South Wales (a corporation) ; against 
which was that of the Lachlan and Wa- 



bcef, mutton, and flour into the sides of a 
ship, or into the stomachs of the prisoners, 
if England pays for it, cannot be allowed 
to constitute a difl'erence : therefore, until 
the advancing luxury of this colony makes 
her the greater purchaser, the natural cx- 



terloo Mill Company, a large flour con- change must be against England, and 

cern, of which the issues were considerable, ready as I am to believe in the longevity 

and yet only tended to keep within some of folly and its wilful deafness to the 

bounds the other, which had the support roaring voice of experience, I should 

. of Government. One essential result hope it would not be deemed good policy 

was, that Sydney did exchange with Eng- to check the growth of a customer, even 

land at par, the commissary exchanging by folly's dearest friends, strong as cir- 

and consolidating the store receipts, bank cumstanccs are ! This colony is thought 

notes and all. During this period small expensive ; but the convicts must be fed 

change was attained by Spanish dollars, somewhere, and those who supply them 

stamped by Government, which were are becoming better and better customers, 

deemed legal payment at 5s. each ; and One tiling is to be observed, that from 

the piece called a dump passed for U. 3d., some former injudicious restrictions on 

t leaving a good profit to Government, and its commerce, this colony bar, been manu- 

tffording an excellent circulating medium, factuting very prematurely ; but from 
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the difficulties under which those labour 
at home who pay the taxes, New South 
Wales has been enabled to maintain and 
even extend her manufactures. The 
cloth made at Parramatta is thick and 
coarse, but warm, and is preferred, as 
more pleasant and durable than English 
cloth : the same sort is made all over the 
colony, here and there, by individuals 
who find a ready sale, although there are 
no dyers. Nails, also, are made in every 
town at least, and are greatly preferred to 
English nails, which will not stand the 
shingles, which are of the Shea oak, or 
beef wood, which our chief constable tells 
me, he sold at home most enormously ; so 
that goods are generally forwarded to 
England in thick packages of this wood, 
which renders them more valuable. 

A. 



iftn Common -place liook 
No. VII. 

A FEW GRUNTS FROM TIPPER- 
KIN, TOUCHING SUNDRY HI- 
DEOUS ENORMITIES. 

I have long made up my mind that the 
world and the inhabitants thereof, are not 
sufficiently alive to my merits, and there- 
fore think that there is nothing so becom- 
ing a rational and immortal being as to 
grovel from morning to night systemati- 
cally, both summer and winter. 

1st. I am utterly discontented with 
ministers, because the world is at peace, 
and there is no element for stirring blades 
to bustle about in, and I am morally 
certain thev are at the bottom of it. 
Moreover because my sagacious hints 
have been shamefully neglected, and also 
because I have neither a place noi pension. 

Both the Universities arc the peculiar 
objects of my spleen and constant vitu- 
peration, for they send loose upon so- 
ciety a pack of rips, pretty res{>ectably 
up in Latin, Greek, Mathematics, &c 
&c but fearfully down as far as moral 
character is concerned. It is a roaring- 
black-burning-shame that shoals of the 
most nefarious scamps should have a 
right and title to take orders in the church, 
yes, in our glorious establishment, simply 
because they have been enabled to shuffle 
through their examinations, or could 
command sufficient interest to get their 
ignorance as well as their rascallity wink- 
ed at I will put it to the common sense 
of any, the veriest stick that ever crawled 
through life upon two legs, whether it be 
not at least as necessary for a man to be 
p decent moral and religious character, 
as to be crammed even to repletion with 

Jogic or the classics ? 

• ".Hit-* • *_ 



The perfectablllty of the human mind ! 
verily this must be the age in which that 
most desirable consummation was to take 
place. Man's immortal immaterial soul 
is getting irresistible, and all by the force 
of steam ! By the Hamiltonian system, 
a man can learn Latin, Greek, German, 
French, Italian, &c. &c admirably in 
the space of a twelvemonth as to be per- 
fectly fit to teach others, and if he should 
perchance travel to one of our Universi- 
ties, of course he will be able to prove to 
a demonstration that they, even the big 
wigs, are all asses, to a man, to put the 
examining masters to the blush in the 
schools, to make the very black gowns of 
the gownsmen turn red for very shame 1 
Reader, the said system is a lamentable 
hum, crede experto. 

Elegant new churches now a days ! O, 
that thev'would strive to introduce preach- 
ers worthy of them 1 To enter a splen- 
did structure and go therefrom with your 
eyes feasted but your mind unimproved, 
is a scandal. Why not make the churches 
rather plainer, less expensive, and more 
of them ? Again, I vote the pew open- 
ers, a most especial public nuisance, and 
as such they should be both prosecuted 
and persecuted without mercy. Go into 
All Soul's Church, or into any church, 
old or new, it matters not, and catch 
them giving you a seat, (especially if the 
nap happens to be a little worn from your 
coat,) unless you introduce them to the 
most intimate acquaintance with a lily- 
white piece of silver. The church is in 
danger, Sirs, I repeat it, the church is 
in danger. Seeing that the church of 
England-people and pew openers are alike 
uncivil and unaccommodating, one must 
go to the dissenting chapels where things 
are on that score as they ought to be. If 
you go to Irving's they will give accom- 
modation as long as they have it to give, 
even to their own annoyance, and die 
man can give you, when he is in the vein, 
something worth listening to; but you 
stand in our magnificent churches till 
you are Bick, for no earthly purpose but 
to be disgusted with the learned Vicar 
u twanging through his nose," and de- 
ceiving you with common-place morality 
that you would be much more pleased 
than edified with in the garb of Plato or 
Socrates. 

My patience is exhausted when I think 
of the odiosities which crowd around me 
for flagellation — when I think on any 
man defending the conduct of K 

eulogizing M F -, keeping any 

kind of terms with C- B or 

palliating the atrocities of people who 
might be expected to know better, M In» 
deed, indeed, I'm very, very sick.'* 
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" I want to so« Mm, J ago s band writing, that I 
may judge of ber tamper." — Shsnston e. 

A VARIETY of causes have prevented us 
inMii resuming our collection or auto- 
graph s, which we shall now, however, 
give frequently ; and invite contributions 
trom our readers oi original letters ana 
signatures of distinguished persons in 
their possession. 

We this week present the autographs 
of six distinguished lawyers, four of 
whom are living, and the other two, not 
having been long dead, must be fresh in 
the recollection of many of our readers. 
The first is 

The Earl of Eldox, Lord High 
Chancellor of England. John Scott, 
Lord Eldon, is the son of a coal titter at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; he was bom about 
the year 1761, and when of a proper age, 
was sent to the University of Oxford. In 
1772, he was admitted a student of the 
Middle Temple, and after devoting him- 
self wholly to his profession, was called 
to the bar in due time : he was for some 
time without a brief ; at length, however, 
he was employed as counsel, when he so 
distinguished himself, as to lay the foun- 

,1 „ , fi... u^*%i I .. AiiitM ^"*> »"V"» , m ,1 Ci i Mi ii i it j - \ ' , 

uauon or n is rurure iame ana iortune : nio 
rise was now rapid ; in 1783, we find him 
enjoying a patent of presidency which 
entitled him to all the honours of king's 
counsel ; five years after saw him soli- 
citor -gen eraL, with the honour of knight- 
hood; in 1793, he was made attarney- 

riral, and conducted the prosecutions 
high treason in 1794, against Home 
Tooke, Hardy, Thelwall, and others. In 
1799, he was made chief justice of the 
Court of Common Pleas, and created a 
peer under the title of Baron Eldon. In 
1801, he was appointed lord chancellor, 
and held this high and important office 
until the year 1306, when on the accession 
of the Whig* 



Lord Erskine ; the fall of this short-lived 
administration, however, led to Lord El- 
don's restoration in 1807, and he still fills 
the office of lord high chancellor of Eng. 
land, an office in which he never was ex- 
ceeded for close application to business, 
an unwearied spirit of investigation, great 
acuteness of observation, and correctness 
of decision. In 1821, his lordship was 
created Earl of Eldon and Viscount 
Enscombe. frl ni 

Lord Erskiite — Intending, at no 
very distant period, to give a detailed 
memoir of the life of Lord Erskine, our ' 
present notice shall be brief. - Thomas, 
Lord Erskine, was the third son of Henry 
David, Earl of Buchan, and was' born 
about the year 1763 ; he served both in 
the army and navy, and afterwards studied 
the law, entering himself as a fellow com- 
moner of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and a student of Lincoln's Inn at the 
same time. In the trinity term of 1778, 
Mr. Erskine was called to the bar ; he 
did not remain long without a brief; for 
in November, of that year, we find him 
astonishing die Court of King's Bench 
by his courage, and making Westminster 
Hall ring with bisleloquence. From this 
period he became the most powerful and 
popular pleader of the age — we might, 
perhaps, say, of his country— and one of 
the 8taunchest advocates of that great pal- 
ladium of freedom, the liberty of the 
press/and the trial by jury. To his zeal, 
acuteness, and eloquence, Home Tooke 
and his colleagues owed their acquittal, 
and to him has the British senate and the 
courts of law been Indebted, for some of 
their noblest bursts of eloquence. Lord 
as already stated, filled the office 
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» We may in the mean time refer to a ceflee-r 
Uoo of his lordship* poems, wits a memoir an* , 
portrait, which is published at a price wUcr . 
places it within the reach of all. 
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of Lord Chancellor during the adminis- some, their eyes brown, black, ...... 

-.ration of the whig* ; his Lordship died in blue, and grey ; their noses, if not in- 

Scotland in 1823. clined to the aqualine, are mostly of the 

Sift VlCART GlBBS, whose auto. Grecian form, which gives a most beautiful 

graph follows that of Lord Erskine, was archness to the countenance, such, in- 

his lordship's colleague in the memorable deed, as is not easy to be described. Their 

trials of 1794. This gentleman fascinating manners have long procured 

the son of an apothecary at Exeter, them the name of the 
in 1752 : he l 



where he was bom in 1752 ; he was edu- 
cated at Eton, whence he removed to 
King's College, Cambridge, where he was 
distinguished by his classical attainments. 
He entered as student of Lincoln's Inn, 
in due time called to the bar, and 



ig procurea 

Lancdsht re 

Witches." At present the manners of 
the gentry of Lancashire very much re- 
semble those of the neighbouring coun- 
ties: they are frank, hospitable, and 
polite ; the mercantile body, are many of 
ot comprehensive minds and 
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he dud* 

The other three autographs 
of Sir Charles Abbott, the present lord 
chief justice of the Court of King's 
Beach ; Sir John Bay ley, the next judge 
in rank it the same court ; and Sir 
William Grant, late master of the rolls. 

■ 

OF THE PEOPLE OF 
LANCASHIRE. 



soon attained eminence as a counsel, par- of ardent enterprize ; the employers in 
ticularly on the occasion we have men- the manufacturing classes have less en- 
tidned. He successively filled the offices largement of mind but more circumspec- 
of recorder of Bristol, chief justice of tion than the merchants ; they are indus- 
Chester, solicitor and attorney-general, trious, ingenious, and prudent; the 
with the honour of knighthood : in 1813 rative, as the Scotch designate the 
he Was appointed purser, and the next people, employed in the manufi 

are laborious and intelligent, but i 
to intemperance, except when that vice 
is corrected by religious association, of 
which there is a great deal in tlris county. 
In times of distress they are great politi- 
cians, but in seasons of prosperity they 
do not trouble themselves much with 
state affairs. The dialect of the vulgar is 
remarkably broad, and the LonkesUre 
of their Saxon ancestry is still spoken on 
the south and south-eastern borders of the 
eounty in great perfection. It Is a pre- 
vailing opinion that the Factory System, 
by which the sexes are often congregated 
together in large bodies, has done much 
Ijr the early part of their history, the to injure public morals and impair the 
manners o# the people of Lancashire public health ; and It must be confessed, 
•were very homely, and Strype, fa* his that the domestic system where the head* 
Annate, speaking of the inhabitants, de- of families could watch over the health 
Agnates them as " the rude people of and morals of their youth was much 
Jianeasbara,". A hundred years after- to be preferred : but from certain circum- 
wards, •> Fuller * writes of them in more stances of counteraction, the mischief 
courteous terms, ff the ayre of Lanca- has been less than might have been anti- 
shire,' ' saysrhe, " is subtil and piercing, cipated ; education has been diffused by 
wd the elects thereof arc found in the means of Sunday Schools and the British 
fair complexions and fine constitution* of and Madras Systems. Men have run to 
the natives therein, whose bodies are as and fro in the earth disseminating useful 
able as Iheir minds, willing for any la- periodical publications, and knowledge 
borious employment. I believe that the has been increased—religious instruction 
God of Nature having given fair com- has been widely extended, and it is a 
to the women in this country, matter of fair calculation whether these 
may save her pains (not to say her causes have not preserved the monk of 

the people from any material decay. As 
to the public health it has beam already 
shown, that it is as good hares, as in 
other parts of the kingdom, or at least, 
that life is prolonged to an equal duru- 
tion—Ufatros' Dsrsetory. > ■» i - 

< .r:i ' s * i a ; » Am *th tJtona* ~ 
> -f t,- 1 nHf vto\> 



ainnes) in endeavouring to better 
John de Brentford, in his 
hook in the Bodliean Library, printed in 
MNn, says, " The manners of the inha- 
bitants of Lancashire, are similar to those 
of the neighbouring counties, except the 
men always eat with prong forks. The 
men aw masculine, and in general, well 
made ; they ride out and hunt as in most 
southern parts, but not with that grace, 
owing to the whip being carried in the 
left hand. The women arc mostly band- , 
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•Fat 



Make rich the rib*, but banker out the wits,* 

It has been very much the fashion 
amongst a class of persons to attribute to 
Sir W. C. certain bulla (which would be 
in place from an alderman of Dub- 



1), and also a vulgarity and ignorance 
' speech which are by no means con. 
sis tent with his character and conduct. 
The worthy and hospitable baronet has a 
rapid mode of speech, but it is always 
correct ; and although some eccentricities 
arc mixed up in his composition, he is 
highly honourable, and has been a very 
useful member of society, particularly to 
his London constituents. Among other ab- 
surdities he Is charged with having given, 
at public dinners, the following toasts : — 
i 44 The British tars of Old England." 
"A speedy peace, and soon." "The 



three C's— Cox, King, and Curtia." At 
a school dinner, 44 The three R a— Read- 
ing, Writing, and Rithmetic" " The 
female ladies of London." And at a 
dinner which was attended by two royal 
brothers, and at which the "Adelphi" 
was given in compliment to them aa a 
toast, he is charged with having said, 
14 Well, gentlemen, as you are toasting 
public buildings, I'll give you the Man- 
sion-House 

It is, however, very certain, that at a 
city festival some years ago, having in- 
dulged very freely, be fell asleep, when 
some wag, choosing to consider him dead, 
wrote his epitaph, which was found next 
morning pinned to the baronet's dress 



and of the doctor's passion for a pipe. 
The lady was much mortified and in- 
flamed by this intimation, and with some 
warmth she said, " I tell you what, Mr. 

I don't care a fig for Dr. P.'s 
Greek; he shan't smoke here. "My 
dear," replied the husband, "he must 
smoke ; ne is allowed to do so every 

where." "Excuse me, Mr. , he 

shall not smoke here ; leave it to me, my 
dear, I '11 manage it. ' ' The doctor came ; 
a splendid dinner ensued; the Grecian 
was very brilliant : this was one of his 
happy days, for there was no Heath* to 
look black upon him, no Gla$r\ to cast 
a reflection, no Burney% to inflame him. 
After dinneT the doctor called for 44 pipes." 
¥ Pipes," screamed the lady, " pipes, for 
what purpose ?" " Why, to smoke, 
madam !" " Oh ? my dear doctor, I 
can't have pipes here ; you'll spoil my 
place ; my curtains will smell of tobacco 
for a week." " Not smoke !" exclaimed 
the astonished and offended Grecian; 
44 why, madam, I have smoked in better 
houses." " Perhaps so, sir," replied the 
lady with dignity ; and she added with 
firmness, " I shall be most happy, doc- 



* Here lies the great Curtia, 
Of London, Lord Hay'r; 

He's left this here world, 
And gone to that there. 9 

dr. r a rut. 



trifling, 

specting this giant in literature must 
be interesting. It is well known that 

and that every day, whether at home or 
he indulges in this his favourite 
If and whenDr. P. had the honour 
of dining at Carlton-Palace, his Majesty 
was so condescending as to give him a 
king-room, and the company of Col. 



in order that he might suffer no in- 
convenience. " I don't like to be smoked 
myself, doctor." said the royal wit, 
44 but I am anxious that your pipe should 
not be put out." — One day Dr. Parr was 

to dine at the house of Mr. , who 

hit lady of the 



» tor, to show you the rights of hospitality ; 
but you cannot be allowed to smoke." 
44 Then," said Dr. Parr, looking at her 
ample person, 44 then, madam, I must 
say, madam — ** " Sir, sir, are you going 
to be rude ?" 44 1 must say, madam,'* 
he continued, 44 that you are the j 
tobacco-stopper in 

44 Porson, " said the doctor to the pro- 
," you are the first Grecian in the 
world— Dr. Burney is the third." He 
meant Porson to fill up the interregnum. 

A coxcomb at table asked the doctor 
to take wine in these words :— 44 1 shall 
be happy, doctor, to take a glass of hic y 
tuti\ hock, with you." The doctor heard, 
but did not take any apparent notice ; the 
request was repeated, naming the wine 
only. 44 Drink a glass of hock with you, 
sir ?" said Parr, 44 oh, with pleasure ; but 
before I thought you declined it." 

The learned doctor was one day pro- 
nouncing in company a discourse upon 
the duties of master and scholar, and par- 
ticularly upon the awful and dignified 
character of the one, and the necessity 
tnere was ior respectiui suomission in uiu 
other. " In my opinion," said Porson, 
who was present, 44 the difference between 

ference, doctor, between a master and a 
Kflfa MtV • ****** -yW; 

m were two marten of this same, one 
with a rerj dark person, and the other a severe 
flagellator. The irst was callad Blachheatk, and 
the other Ascot Heath. 
t See Dr. Clasps controvera, -with Dr. Parr. 
\ Dr. Burney, a eeieoratea orecian. 
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scholar is this, that the one whips tops, 
and the other whips bottoms." -f-f- 



Select tttograpt>8. 

No. XXI. 

MR. LISTON. 

Ma. Listok, the comedian, is stated in 
the London Magazine, whence our me- 
moir is derived, to be lineally descended 
from Johan dc I/Es tonne, who came over 
with the Norman William, and had lands 
awarded him at Lupton Magna, in Kent. 
The more immediate ancestors of Mr. 
Liston were puritans, and his father, Ha- 
bakuk, was an Anabaptist minister on 
the patrimonial soil of his ancestors, 
where John Liston the present popular 
actor, was born on the 5th of December, 
1780. At the age of nine we find young 
Listen under the tuition of the Rev. Mr. 
Goodenough (his father's health not per. 
mining him probably to instruct him 
himself), by whom he was inducted into 
a competent portion of Latin and Greek, 
with some mathematics, till the death of 
Mr. Goodenough, in his own seventieth, 
and Master Liston 's eleventh year, put a 
stop for the present to his classical pro- 
gress. 

We have heard our hero with emo- 
tions, which do his heart honour, describe 
the awful circumstances attending the de- 
cease of this worthy old gentleman. It 
seems they had been walking out together, 
master arid pupil, in a fine sunset, to the 
distance of three quarters of a mile west 
pf Lupton, when a sudden curiosity took 
Mr. Goodenough to look down upon a 
chasm, where a shaft had been lately 
sunk in a mining speculation {then pro- 
jecting, but abandoned soon alter, as not 
answering the promised success, by Sir 
Ralph Shepperton, Knight, and member 
for the county). The old clergyman lean- 
ing over, either with incaution, or sudden 
giddiness (probably a mixture of both), 
.suddenly lwt his footing, and, to use Mr. 
Li xton'.s phrase, disappeared ; and was 
doubtless broken into a thousand pieces. 
The sound of his head, &c, dashing suc- 
cessively upon the projecting masses of 
the chasm, had such an effect upon the 
child, that a serious sickness ensued, and 
even for many years af ter his recovery he 
.was not once'seen so much as to smile. 
J The joint death of both his parents, 
which happened not maDy months after 
this disastrous accident, and were proba- 
bly ( one or both of them) accelerated by 
it, threw our youth upon the protection 
of his maternal great aunt, Mrs. Sitting, 
bourn. Of this aunt wc have never heard 



him speak but with expressions amount - 
ing almost to reverence. To the influence 
of her early counsels and manners, he 
has always attributed the firmness with 
which, in maturcr years, thrown upon a 
a way of life, commonly not the best 
adapted to gravity and self-retirement, he 
has been able to maintain a serious cha- 
racter, untinctured with the levities inci- 
dent to his profession. Ann Sitting bourn 
(we have seen her portrait by Hudson) 
was stately, stiff, and tall, with a cast of 
features strikingly resembling the subject 
of this memoir. Her estate in Kent was 
spacious and well wooded ; the house, one 
of those venerable old mansions which 
are so impressive in childhood, and so 
hardly forgotten in succeeding years. In 
the venerable solitudes of Cnarnwood, 
among thick shades of the oak and beech 
(this List his favourite tree), the young 
Liston cultivated those contemplative 
habits which have never entirely deserted 
him in after years. Here he was com- 
monly in the summer months to be met 
with, with a book in his hand — not a 
play -book — meditating. Boyle's Reflec- 
tions was at one time the darling volume, 
which in its turn was superseded by 
Young's Night Thoughts, whkh has con- 
tinued its hold upon him through life. 
He carries it always about him ; and it is 
no uncommon thing for him to be seen, in 
the refreshing intervals of his occupation, 
leaning against a side scene, in a sort of 
Herbert of Cherbury posture, turning over 
a pocket edition of nis favourite author. 

But the solitudes of Cham wood were 
not destined always to obscure the path 
of our young hero. The premature death 
of Mrs. Sittingboum, at the age of seventy, 
occasioned by incautiously burning a pot 
of charcoal in her sleeping chamber, left 
him in his nineteenth year nearly without 
resources. That the stage at all should 
have presented itself as an eligible scope 
for his talents, and, in particular, that he 
should have chosen a line so foreign to 
what appears to have been his turn of 
mind, may require some explanation. 

At Charnwood then we behold him 
thoughtful, grave, ascetic From his 
cradle averse to flesh meats, and strong 
drink ; abstemious even beyond the ge- 
nius of the place ; and almost in spite 
of the remonstrances of his great aunt, 
who, though strict, was not rigid ; water 
Was his habitual drink, and his food little 
beyond the mast, and beech nuts of his 
favourite groves. It is a medical fact, 
that this Kind of diet, however favour- 
able to the contemplative powers of 
the primitive hermits, Sec, is but ill 
adapted to the less robust minds and bo- 
dies of a later generation. Hypochondria 
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almost constantly ensues. It was so in 
the case of tlie young I /is ton. He was 
subject to sights, and had visions. Those 
arid beech nuts, distilled by a complexion 
naturally adust, mounted into an occiput, 
already prepared to kindle by long seclu- 
sion, and the fervour of strict Calvinistic 
notions. In the glooms of Cbarnwood he 
was assailed by illusions, similar in 
kind to those which are related of the 
famous Anthony of Padua. Wild antic 
faces would ever and anon protrude them- 
selves upon his senaorium. Whether he 
shut his eyes, or kept them open, the 
same illusion operated. The darker and 
more profound were his cogitations, the 
droller and more whimsical became the 
apparitions. They buzzed about him 
thick as flies, flapping at him, flouting 
him, hooting in bis ear, yet with such 
comic appendages, that what at first was 
his bane, became at length his solace ; 
and he desired no better society than that 
of his merry phantasmata. We shall 
presently find in what way this remark- 
able phenomenon influenced his future 
destiny. 

On the death of Mrs. Sittingbourn, we 
find him received into the family of Mr. 
Willoughby, an eminent Turkey mer- 
chant, resident in J Urchin -Line, London. 
We lose a little while here the chain of 
his history; by what inducements this 
gentleman was determined to make him 
an inmate of his house. Probably he 
had some personal kindness for Mrs. 
Sittingbourn formerly ; but however it 
was, the young man was here treated 
more like a son than a clerk, though he 
was nominally but the latter. Different 
avocations, the change of scene, with that 
alternation of business and recreation, 
which in its greatest perfection is to be 
had only in London, appear to have 
weaned him in a short time from the 
hypochondriacal affections which had 
beset him at Cham wood. In the three 
years which followed his removal to Bir- 
ch in-lane, we find him making more than 
one voyage to the Levant, as chief factor 
for Mr. Willoughby, at the Porte. We 
could easily fin our biography with the 

Sleasant passages which we nave heard 
iiu relate as having happened to him at 
, Constantinople, such as nis having been 
taken upon suspicion of a design of pene- 
trating the seraglio, &c ; but with the 
deepest convincement of this gentleman's 
i own veracity, we think that some of the 
stories are of that whimsical, and others 
of that romantic nature, which, however 
■ diverting, would be out of place in a nar- 
rative of this kind, which aims not only 
at strict truth, but at avoiding the very 
appearance of the contrary. 



We will now bring him over the seas 

again and suppose him in the counting- 
house in Birch in -lane, his protector satis- 
fied with the returns of his factorage, and 
all going on so smoothly that we may 
expect to find Mr. Liston at last an opu- 
lent merchant upon 'Change as it is called. 
But see the turns of destiny ! Upon a 
summer's excursion into Norfolk, in the 
year 1801, the accidental sight of pretty 
Sally Parker, as she was called (then in 
the Norwich company), diverted his in- 
clinations at once from commerce; and 
he became, in the language of common- 
place biography, stage-struck. Happy 
for the lovers of mirth was it, that our 
hero took this turn ; he might else have 
been to this hour that unentertaining cha- 
racter, a plodding London merchant. 

We accordingly find him shortly after 
making his debut, as it is called, upon the 
Norwich boards, in the season of that 
year, being then in the twenty-second 
year of his age. Having a natural bent 
to tragedy, he chose the part of Pyrrhus 
in the Distressed Mother, to Sally Park- 
er's Hermione. We find him afterwards 
as Barnwell, Altamont, Chamont, &c. ; 
but, as if nature had destined him to the 
sock, an unavoidable infirmity absolutely 
discapacitated him for tragedy. His per- 
son at this latter period, of which I have 
been speaking, was graceful, and even 
commanding ; his countenance set to 
gravity ; he had the power of arresting the 
attention of an audience at first sight al- 
most beyond any other tragic actor. But 
he could not hold it. To understand 
this obstacle we must go back a few years 
to those appalling reveries at Cham wood. 
Those illusions, which had vanished be- 
fore the dissipation of a less recluse life, 
and more free society, now in his solitary 
tragic studies, and amid the intense calls 
upon feeling incident to tragic acting, 
came back upon him with tenfold vivid- 
ness. In the midst of some most pathetic 
passages, the parting of Jafficr with his 
dying friend, for instance, he would sud- 
denly be surprised with a fit of violent 
horse laughter. "While the spectators 
were all sobbing before him with emotion, 
suddenly one of those grotesque faces 
would peep out upon him, and he could 
not resist the impulse. A timely excuse 
once or twice served his purpose, but no 
audience could be expected to bear repeat- 
edly this violation of the continuity of 
feeling. He describes them (the illusionsj 
as so many demons haunting him, and 
paralysing every effect. Even now, I am 
told, he cannot recite the famous soli- 
loquy in Hamlet, even in private, without 
immoderate bursts of laughter. How- 
ever, what he had not forse of reason 



overcome, he had good sense proud. Uf little boy excites much good 

enough to turn Into emolument, and de- will from all he passes upon the road 4 

termined to make a commodity of nis dia- they call out, " Bonito, muito bonito," 

temper. He prudently exchanged the (pretty, very pretty I) and frequently at- 

buskin for the sock, and the illusions tempt to caress him ; indeed, I have once 

ceased; or, if they occurred for or twice been obliged to prevent them 



instantly T _ 

a short season, by their very co-operation from taking him up before them upon 

added a zest to his comic vein ; some of (heir burinhos, as they ride to market, 

bis most catching races being (as he ex- Three or four ancient beggars, clad in 

presses H) little more than transcripts and weeds of every variety of colours, and 

copies of thoseextraordinary phantasmata. with long pastoral Stoves in their band*, 

We have now drawn our hero's exist, usually spend their time, basking in the 

to the period when be was about to 8un i upon a low stone wall in front of our 



tutt w 1 iic pcriuu wuoi uc was auuui w i % ' - -~ ™ " *»" uw> •» wu*. 

meet for the first time the sympathies of hotel ; when I mounted my burinho this 
a London audience. The particulars of morning, my boy remained for a few mi- 
nis success since have been too much be- nutcs 111 the house, not being quite ready 
fere our eyes to render a circumstantial to J om me j upon which these hoary aires 
detail of them expedient, I shall only inquired, with much appearance of die- 
mention that Mr. Willoughby, his re. appointment, " where the little one was ?" 
sentrnents having had time to subside, is — * n»*« met with few beggars in this 
at present one of the fastest friends of his neighbourhood, and those have never been 
oMrenegado factor; and that Mr. Lis- troublesome or importunate; in Lisbon, 
ton's hopes of Miss Parker vanishing however, they swarm about the door of 
along wfth his unsuccessful suit to Mel- "hop* watching the coming out of 
pemene, in the autumn of 1811, he mar- purchaser, whom they have followed 
Tied bis present lady, by whom he has " 1Jll ^ r for the purpose of ascertaining 
been blest with one son, Philip ; and two mat ha> furnished himself with small 
daughters, Arm, and Augustina. change; they then assail him like raos- 

■ r 1 - quitos or hornets, and are hardly to be 

iH"" : repulsed till they have obtained what 



~ repulsed till U»ey have obtained what they 

SbtltttOXi each other, are^markably °oarw^n^ 

rumrp t?ytrVt« vdhm ** Ber , vant gid of the hotel at Buenos 

CHOICE EXTRACTS FROM Ayres kissed my maid upon our first ar- 

NMW WORKS. , rival, as a matter of course, and the abi- 

tiUmm K ail °»* * senhora now staying at Cintra, 

JtArNJfERS OPTHS PORTU. t£^Z ££ ZSXSS 
uu **>*" both her hands, repeatedly kissing her 
_ J •Portuguese have an amiable custom upon her cheek. The laundress we em- 
f saluting every stranger who passes them ploy is a Moor ; her dark skin and rolling 
ther in walking or riding— the upper eves have a striking effect, half veiled in 
Classes bow courteously, and the lower the ample white handkerchief which she 
generally exclaim, " Viva !" which kind has adopted in compliance with the native 
wish is often accompanied by a bright and womenjn her class : upon being first in- 
friendly smile; this is beginning to decline, troduced to me as her employer, I was in 
however, in the near neighbourhood of bed, and she gravely walked up to me, 
the metropolis. The peasantry seem re- bowing in a courteous manner, and kissed 
markably civil hi their manner to those my hand, scying, in good English, that 
above them, without any exhibition of «he should take pleasure in serving my 
crouching servility; a muleteer, an almo- family; this custom is universal ; ail the 
creve, or a postilion who happens to meet servants of the house kiss the hand of the 

Ein a narrow pass, will almost always patrona (mistress), after every little ab- 
eam to annoy you as little as possible ; sence on either side ; and children in seme 
still, I am sorry to add, that In Lisbon, .families, do the same to their parents, 
sbey behave by no means so welL The even upon quitting them for half an hour. 



upon quitting them for half an hour, 

women now and then ran out of their cot- repeating the same ceremony upon their 

tages after us, making friendly signs, return; there is a sort of patriarchal sim- 

and beckoning with the two middle fin- plicity and cordiality in this, which is 

gers, in a manner peculiar to all the Por- very attaching. The general honesty of 

Uigue&e of whatever rank ; this action *he inhabitants of Cintra deserves men. 

simply means to express, «* How do you *i«» ; weare assured by persons who have 

do seme among them know as much resided forty years here, that an instance 

x as to ewolaim, " How do do ?'' of house-breaking has not been known 

k ft'- nirement they appear very among them, and the inhabitants of the 
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sutwmdlng qtrfntas hardly think it nc village poet here, who frequently 

cessery to fasten their doors at night; to drink of the same salubrious waters; 

with all this, however, they take free li- whether they answer his purpose as well 

cense to cheat and impose in the way of as those of Helicon, I know not ; bat / 

buying and selling; considering such pro- have experienced the eacocthes sen be wit 

ceedings as mere peeeadinhos (trifling in a greater degree than usual, since I 

faults). The children in Portugal, at have accustomed myself to their use ; ytm 

least those that I have seen, are usually shall have one of my reveries in rhyme, 

pretty, from the age of one to four years, by this letter ; but first I must go on with 

and most amongst the lower classes have my anecdote respecting the bard of Cintra, 

the countenance, as well as the com- for whom I have often been on the watch, 

plexion, of gipseys. expecting to see him wandering about, 

I met an interesting couple this morn- (as I then supposed,) like melancholy 

ing in my walk- Passing through the Jaques, pondering by the mossy brink of 

shady lane which leads from hence to the the fountain, or muttering his wayward 

Marialva, I perceived a young soldier fancies to the woods and rocks ; but my 

seated upon the stone bench by the road interest is now quite extinct ; for I have 

side, with one of the prettiest peasant heard that he is so far unlike a true son 

girls I had ever seen; they appeared of the Muse, (who should live chiefly 

heated and fatigued, yet were chattering upon air,) as to be a great glutton, and 
and laughing with much cheerfulness over more particularly fond of plum-pudding. 

Poetrv and pudding ! what a horrible 



a large water-melon, which the man was 
cutting, and of which he had just given 
her a share as I came up to them. I 
have! hardly ever beheld a finer couple ! 
Stopping to observe the beauty of the girl 



Poetry and pudding 
alliteration ! they ought always to be kept 
" far as the poles asunder." This per- 
sonage is rather a mauvias sujet, and has 
of late fallen into fresh disgrace, upon 



nearly, I pretended to admire the glass account of a little bourgeoise fiom Lisbon, 

buttons which ornamented her jacket ; who is staying for her health, under the 

upon which she pointed to a gold cross hospitable protection of a Scotch catholic 

which I wore, and made me comprehend family, now resident in Cintra. 'With 

that she also admired -my taste in decora- this little monkey, (for although forward 

tion. The soldier, in the mean time, had enough in some respects, her age does not 

cut another slice of the refreshing fruit, reach fourteen,) he had struck up a fierce 



and offered it to m 

respectful goodwill 



acceptance, with a flirtation, which went on unheeded by the 

, „ich was really grace- family, for sometime; but it was now 

I asked If the young person was his and then remarked, that the sweetmeats, 

wife ? To which he replied in broken fruit, cakes, and other dainties, vanished 

English, with great animation, " Yes, from the pantry, in a most unaccountable 

minha Senhora, she my wife ; much good way ; at length, the secret was unravelled, 

for me !" I could not forbear (and where- by the house-keeper, one luckless morn- 



ing, at peep of dawn, who pounced upon 
the young lady, just as she was dismissing 
the poet from the door of the house, after 
a tender farewell embrace, who on his 
part had his mouth (not his heart) too 

fun to f ^y H ^ {^^^^^"^ 

tion of affection ! in nis nana were tne 
last remains of a fried plum-pudding, 
which had been missed, as usual, the 
night before. The sequel may easily be 
imagined. The damsel is to be sent back 
_auty ftom metered and white, to Lisbon, the Doet has returned to his 
would not perhaps have admired her style; accustomed slender fare, and the pantry 
and those who have never seen Spanish or has been padlocked ever since. 
Portuguese eyes, may talk as much as Since the peninsular war it is scarcely 



should I have forborne ?) gratifying 
saying, as I took my leave, u She 
is very pretty !'* and I heard him telling 
her, after I had passed on, that I meant 
" muita bonita," which seemed to make 
her laugh heartily. I never saw more 
ingenuous countenances than those of both 
these rustics, and I am determined, from 
the innocent expression Of her lovely fea- 
tures, to believe, that she was indeed a 

who form their 




eyes 

to be of an indefinite colour, 
1 brown ; but 

certain I am, that all such must * pale 
their ineffectual fire," M placed m com- 
parison with these sable diamonds, these 
living stars. 



of the age. In the present instance we 
find him in the kitchen, not cooking, but 
catching, and perhaps reading a great 
moral lesson to the tinny tribe. 

The estates of the A family are 

numerous, and the principal seat, near 



44 I lately heard a droll anecdote of the Coimbra, is, we are assured, one of the 
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wonders of Portugal, and here - there has 
been likewise introduced a degree of com- 
fort as well as magnificence, which assi- 
milates very nearly with English taste 
and ideas. 

t The kitchen of this place is a great 
curiosity; of immense dimensions, and 
most superbly appointed. A river flows 
through the midst of it, from which it is 



I cannot tell the cause without a smile— 
The rogue had been in Newgate all the 
while. > t 



'. EPITAPH ON AN INFANT. 
Here lies a spotless child— profane one 
smile, * 
For hhn but for yourself let sorrow 

the common practice of the cooks to catch for had he Hv'd he might have been as 



rile, 

He might have been as profligate as 

you. 



the fish, which a few moments afterwards 
are prepared for the table. The Duke of 
Wellington is said to have amused him- 
self by) fishing here, during the time that 
he was so hospitably Mid enthusiastically 
received by the family. 

BaiUie's Lisbon. 

" I am bat a Gatherer ami disposer or olhrr 

men ■ staff .»- Wotton. 

, A respectable glass-cutter,, carrying 

* . ' . lJ . along the Strand an elegant argand lamp 

It is a common remark, that many of £ *. h ^ Mentally let one of them 
the bcotch and Irish, m convers ion and ^ M ^ ^ incorrigible punster, 
writing, use trill instead of shall ; and 
nothing can more clearly point out this 
error than the following sentence :— " I 
will be drowned, and nobody shall save 



J. 



EPIGRAM. 

Lottd bray'd an ass — cried Kate, to jeer 
Her spouse. — with giddy carriage, , 

** One of your relatives I hear 

" Yea, love,'* said he, " by marriage.'* 



me. 



a men a, an 
who was passing at trie moment, imme- 
diately exclaimed, " My dear fellow, how 
I lament to see you reduced to the un- 
fortunate state of being a lamp-lighter." i 
: ' - R, Bw 



Ik a country town, near Lincoln, some Ak Irishman went into an apothecary > 

yea© ago, there lived a sort of apothecary % few rai i M fVom London, and asked 

and man-midwife, who had a board up in for m fow i gec fc s . the shopman replied, 

front of his house, on which was painted, ^ ^ ^ Bot any Uft. " Well then*?* 

in large characters, mJsl the Hibernian, "I will wait till yon 

.M^V^t*^*. a v 'makehalf-a-dosen."., 

M Man-widw»fe Ladies delivered on the 

shortest notice, and on moderate terms. — 
Such ladies as wish to be delivered de- 
cently, my wife attends. 



a. n. 



A WARM RECEPTION. 

Rustic us wrote a letter to his love, 
' And HUM it full of warm and keen 
desire : 

He hoped to raise a flame ; and so he 
did— 

The lady put his nonsense in lite fire. 

• tt 



■ 

** Why do you not pay me that six and 
cightpence, Mr. Mulrooney ?** sakt an. 
attorney to an Irishman, 'who replied, 
" Why, faith, because I do not owe you 
that same.** " Not owe it me, yes you 
do : it's for the opinion you had of aie.** 
u That's a good one indeed,** rejoined 
Pat, " when I never had any opinion of 
you in all my life.** 



eif 01 
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EPITAPH 

In, Bewdly chutch-yard, Worcestershire. 

Low beneath Udsgreensward, oh ! 
Lies the wife of Thomas Rowe ; 
Her body's here, her soul's in heaven, 
17 hundred 07. 

- 

THK INCURIOUS. 

Three years In London Robadil had been, 
Yet nor the lions nor the tombs had seen ; 



! 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

i t 

The equality oj the Semes advocated, by Janet; 
The Solar System; Plavis ; A Stone Mason; 
H W. ; Barker; P. T. W.; J. L. Q; Brief Sur- 
vey of the Universe ; CUricui ; P. C. B. ; Ed- 
ward, are intended for early insertion. 

The articles alluded to by Jacobus are intended 
for insertion. 

The Epigram on Mr. Keaa is indeneaie, and 
therefore inadmissible. 

The Lines on the Writer attaining the otx af 
Twenty -one, are not of sufficiently general in- 
terest, i 
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itamlKtf) palace. 




The arch i -episcopal Palace of Lambeth, 
of which the above is a view, is a large 
irregular pik- of building, divided into a 
great variety of parts, and of which it is 
difficult to convey a distinct idea. The 
most interesting to a stranger arc, the 
magnificent brick entrance, built by 
Archbishop Morton, the chapel, the 
vestry, the great or Lollards' Tower, the 
gallery, the cloisters, and library above 
them, the hall, and the guard-chamber ; 
though there arc, besides, many fine 
rooms, and other erections of later date 
well deserving notice. The whole of 
these buildings, with the park and gar- 
dens, occupy a plot of ground' of nearly 
thirteen acres, which at a distanco more 
resembles a town than a single residence. 
The chapel adjoins the cloisters, of which 
it forms the northern side, and is bounded 
to the west by the Lollards' Tower, to 
the south by the gardens, arid to the cast 
by the gallery and other parts of the* 
palace. ""A' place for the celebration of 
divine worship is concluded to have ex- 
isted a-% a necessary appendage to the 
archiepiscopal residence from its first 
foundation; aM the present building 
bears sufficient evidence of high an- 
Vol. v. G 



tiquity, to warrant an opinion of its 
being coeval, or nearly so, with that re- 
mote period. It has three windows on a 
side, and a larger one at the east and 
west ends. These windows are lancet- 
shaped, and bear a near resemblance to 
those in the cUpi* of the Temple church. 
The chapel has a flat panelled ceiling, 
painted in compartments — the work of 
Archbishop Laud, whose arms are painted 
dver the communion-table in eight differ- 
ent places. This edifice having been 
totally despoiled during the time Lam- 
beth Palace was possessed by Colonel 
Si:ott, the present elegant wainscotting 
and fittings-up were most probably owir.g 
to the munificence of J axon : — they con- 
sist of a handsome range of pews on each 
riide, for the officers of the archbishop's 
household, with seats beneath for the 
inferior domestics ; a screen, which di- 
vides the two chapels (an inner and an 
outer one) ; the altar-piece ; a gallery 
beneath the west window, containing a 
sort of reading-desk in front, but from 
its situation apparently built for an organ- 
loft ; the purpit, and some other decora- 
tions. Most of these are very beautifully 
carved,— -the screen is elabbritelv so, as 

81 • 
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*■?/*•*• "* <■ I 
well m the archbishop's seat, which ad- are eight of these rings still firmly fixed, 
joins the inner side of it, and which is about breast high. It has two very small 
handsomely furnished : the floor, which windows, narrowing outwards, one to the' 
is raised a step for the communion-table, west, the other to the north. A small 
is railed in, and neatly carpeted, and chimney is on the north part, and upon 
above are the words "Sursum Cord a-" the sides are various scratches, half sen- 
On the south side is a plain movable tences, names, and other memorials, cut 
pulpit, and immediately opposite, a out with a knife, (by the prisoners who 
pew, with curtains, &c, for his grace's are supposed to have been confined here,) 
family. Notwithstanding the present whicli may, with some difficulty be traced, 
handsome appearance of this chapel, it The exterior of the Lollards' tower has a 
was undoubtedly more splendid in the fine venerable appearance, and is the only 
Romish times. An organ was here in part of the palace remaining that is built 
the time of Parker and Laud, as they entirely of stone. It consists of a large 
both mention it in their wills ; it is tower fronting the Thames, and a smaller 
therefore remarkable that the chapel square projection on the south side ; the 
should at present be unfurnished with whole building is five stories high. The 
this decent appendage. But the greatest large tower has in front a number of fine 
beauty of this religious edifice, before the windows, which give light to the several 
civil wars, was the painted glass of its apartments it contains, now devoted to 
windows : the subject was the History of various purposes, as lodgings, Ac, the 
Man, from the creation to the day of smaller one, (at the top of which is the 
judgment. Archbishop Laudat his coming prison) is plainer and more massy in its 
to' Lambeth, found these windows "shaine- appearance. Between the two windows 
tul to look on, all divcrsly patched, like of the third story of the principal tower, 
a poor beggar's coat" (as his words are) is the beautiful niche, in which originally 
and repaired them. This laudable action stood the statue of St. Thomas 4 Becket, 
ofj the prelate, formed in that narrow age the sculpture of the upper part of which 
ofj puritanical bigotry the subject of a is still fresh and sharp. The lower stories 
criminal charge, it being alleged against of these towers are now used as cellars, 
hfcu on his trial, '* that he did repair the The whole is finely shaded by the vene- 
story of those windows by their like in ruble trees of what is called the " Bishop's 
the mass-book ;'* but this he utterly de- Walk." The long gallery claims parti- 
niied, and affirmed that he and his secre- cuLar notice for the fine collection of por- 
tary made out the story as well as they traits of primates and prelates, with which 
could by the- remains that were unbroken, it is decorated; among the rest that of 
These beautiful windows were all defaced its reputed founder (Pole) himself. The 
by our outrageous reformers in the last most curious pictures in this room, be- 
century, who, under pretence of abhorring sides the above, are the heads of Arundel 
idols, made no scruple of committing (27 Hen. IV.), a copy from a very valua- 
sacrilege. (Ducarel's Lambeth). It docs ble portrait of that prelate preserved in 
not appear that any interments have the Penshurst collection, among the pic- 
taken place here, except Archbishop tures of the constables of Queenborough 
Parker. He died in 1575,'aged seventy- Castle, of which the archbishop it seems 
two, and desired by his will to lie here; was one. The fine portrait of Warham 
at his death his bowels were put in (the boast of this gallery) was painted by 
an urn, and deposited in the Duke's Holbein, and by him presented to that 
( Norfolk) chapel in Lambeth-church. prelate, together with the head of Eras- 
The vestry adjoins the east end of the mus. These two pictures passed by the 
chapel, and contains amongst other pic- will of Warham and t his successors till 
tures, those of Dr. Whichcotc, Mr. L. they came to Laud, after whose death 
£. Dupin, and Williams, Bishop of Chi- they were missing till the time of San- 
chester, with the date, 1694 — a small croft, who fortunately recovered the pre- 
painting on board of Cardinal Pole, Arch- sent portrait by the interference of Sir 
bishop Tillotson, 1694, Gardiner, Bishop William Dugdale : that of Erasmus was 
of Lincoln, &c &c At the top of the lost. These two pictures in Parker's 
Lollards' tower, is a small room, about time was valued at 6/. ! Archbishop 
twelve feet long, and nine broad, which Parker, an original, painted in 1572, 
constant tradition has identified as the another of the same prelate, said to be by 
prison of the ancient religious sect called Holbein, and pnncntcd |to Archbishop 
Lollards, and which, indeed, bears horrid Potter, by Benjamin West, Esq., the late 
evidences of such a destination. The first president of tne royal society. Martin 
thing which arrests the attention on enter- Luther, a small head on board : but 
ing, is, the large iron rings fastened to the whether original or not is unknown. A 
wainscot, which lines the walls. There singular portrait of Catherine Parr has 
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found a place here : it is a three-quarter 
length, painted on board : the dress is 
acarlet and gold, uncommonly rich. 
Archbishop Abbott is a fine picture, 
bearing date 1610 ; but is eclipsed by 
the capital portrait of his successor, Laud, 
most admirably done by Vandyke. The 
windows of this apartment are enriched 
with beautiful stained glass, containing 
the arms of many of the primates-: in 
the bow window are the arms of all the 
protestant archbishops, from Cranmer to 
Cornwallis. The library occupies the 
four galleries over the cloisters : the 
number of printed books deposited there 
at the present time, is estimated at up- 
wards of 25,000 volumes — (they were 
valued at 2,500/.). There are likewise 
some paintings here, amongst which are 
some neat yiews of this palace, as also a 
fine south view of Canterbury Cathedral ; 
an original impression of the large scarce 
plan of London, by Ralph Aggas, a 
valuable set of prints of all the Archbi- 
shops of Canterbury from 1504 ; and a 
series of the most eminent reformers and 
fathers of the protestant church. Near 

the chimney hangs a singular curiosity 

the shell of a land tortoise — which the in- 
scription on it informs us lived to the age 
of 120 years, and might have lived much 
longer, had it not been killed by the 
negligence of the gardener. 

The hall in Lambeth Palace was no 
doubt an appendage to it from its first 
foundation, but when, or by whom, 
originally built, does not appear. It 
was repaired or refounded by Chichele. 
In the years 1570 and 1571, Archbishop 
Parker " covered the great hall of Lam. 
beth with shingles," which hall was 
destroyed in 16*48. The present hall 
stands precisely on the site of the old one. 
It was ordered by its founder, Juxon, to 
be built to resemble the ancient model as 
near as possible ; nor could all the per- 
suasions of men versed in architecture, 
and his friends, induce him to rebuild it 
in the modern way, and unite it to the 
library, though it would have cost less 
money. It was not finished at his death ; 
but he left the following provision in his 
will : » Iff happen to die before the hall 
at Lambeth be finished, my executor to 
be at die charge of finishing it according 
to the model made of it, if my successor 
shall give leave.*' It cost £10,500. This 
noble room measures in length ninety* 
three feet, in breadth thirty-eight, and in 
height upwards of fifty feet. The roof 
On the outside is slated, and in the centre 
rises a lofty and elegant lantern, at the 
top of which are the arms of the See of 
Canterbury, quartered with those of 
Juxon, and surmounted with the archl- 

O 2 



episcopal mitre. The interior is profusely 
ornamented: the roof, (considering the 
age in which it was built) may be called 
a fine piece of workmanship. It is entirely 
composed of oak; the arms of Juxon are 
carved on many parts, on others those of 
the See of Canterbury, and in other parts 
a mitre between four negroes' heads. In 
the large north window the arms of the 
founder are again seen in stained glass % 
the date mdclxiii appears over the hall 
door. The reason why such large halls 
were built in the houses of ancient nobility 
and gentry was, that there might be room 
to exercise the generous hospitality which 
prevailed among our ancestors, and which 
was, without doubt, duly exercised by 
most of the possessors of this mansion, 
though not particularly recorded. What 
great hospitality Cranmer maintained, we 
may judge of by the following authentic 
list of his household ; viz. " steward, trea- 
surer, comptroller, gamators, clerk of the 
kitchen, caterer, clerk of the spicery, yeo- 
man of ewry, bakers, panders, yeomen of 
the horse, ushers, butlers of wine and ale, 
larderers, squilleries, ushers of the ball, 
porter, ushers of the chamber, daily 
waiters in the great chamber, gentlemen 
ushers, yeomen of the chamber, carver, 
sewer, cup-bearer, grooms of the chamber, 
marshal, groom-ushers, almoner, cooks, 
chandler, butchers, master of the hosae, 
yeomen of the wardrobe, and harbingers." 
Pole had a patent from Philip and Mary 
to * retain one hundred servants ; which 
affords some idea of his hospitality and 
grandeur. 

The presence chamber is a fine ancient 
i, thirty feet by nineteen. The pre- 



room. 



cise time of the erection of this part of the 
palace is not known. This room is at 
present only remarkable for the stained 
glass in the windows. Two of these 
contain portraits of St. Jerome* and St. 
Gregorys with the following verses : — 



ST. EUESONlBtUS. 

«• Devout his life, his volumes learned be, 
The sacred writt's interpreter wu be ; 
And none tbe doctors of the church amonge 
Is found bis equal in tbe Hebrew tonge." 

On the second window 

GHEooaros. 
" More holy or more learned since his I 
Was none that wore <ht triple diadem ; 
And by his ] 
Amonge the < 

In this room many causes relating 
Merton and All Soul's colleges have 
decided in presence of the; 
visitors. 




* He lived in the time of Pope 
a n. 376. 

f He lived about the year of rar Lord *94. 
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English characteristics. The men-crea- 
tures here do not condescend, like the 
luxurious Ottoman, to tarnish their repu- 
tation by treating us as mere commodity ; 
whose very creed presumptuously main- 
tains, that we are created but for volup- 
tuous dalliance, disallowing one spark of 
ethereal fire to be the inmate of our 
bosoms :— a species whose brains, if they 
possess any, clouded by the fumes of the 
noisome weed, or drugged by the yet 
more pernicious soporific opium, become 
obfuscated and impervious to the spark- 
ling and soul-inspiring witchery of female 
intellect. The very sight of such libels 
on humanity, must rather operate like a 
spell on the finer qualities oi our nature, 
than tend to call them into exercise. 

If we possess faculties in unison with 
their own, capable of improvement by our 
culture, and the fact is partially admitted, 
by the limited degree of accomplishment 
the softer sex are by them permitted to 
attain, what mortal is there that shall dare 
affirm the veracity of that boasted and in- 
vidious distinction they so proudly and 
absurdly cling to? No; reason, can- 
dour, - justice, every manly sentiment 
must combine in the admission, that per- 
fect equality (we ask no more) of rights 
and privileges are due on either hand. 

But I am interrupted. — Brother Archy 
has just been at my elbow, slily muttering 
ne tutor — ending it with something that 
sounded like a word he is sadly familiar 
with — I am afraid to write it, and hardly 
dare look behind me, lest the old gentle- 
man should be there. He has got such 
a wicked habit of swearing, that I wish 
one of your correspondents would read 
him a lecture about it. u La ! Archy,'* 
said I, " I'm not suitoring " (for he 
knows I write to you sometimes) w he's 
suitoring me ; and as for your saying he 
don't care for me, look at that," said I, 
shewing him at the same time your polite 
note : he smiled, and turned on his heel. 
He always teazes me with his Latin and 
Greek, to prevent my getting the last 
word ; but I am even with him at that 
sometimes. By the bye, dear Mr. Editor, 
how could you be so imprudent as to pub- 
lish my letter to all the world — for putting 
it into the Mirror amounts nearly to 
the same thing. I could almost find it in 
my heart to scold you. I was nearly 
ready to sink with confusion when I dis- 
covered it. Fie ! fie ! Sir ; — you should 
have been more prudent; — and then to 

five it that odious title. Take all the 
lame to yourself, Sir. What, let me 
ask, would you have said, had I tempo- 
rized with your feelings so long ? But 
to return to my subject. — I think little 
need be said to prove that our sex are en- 
G3 



titled to the utmost freedom of though t 
and action, it being clearly apparent that 
the trammels of restraint degrade and 
absorb the nobler faculties of the soulj 
and debar it from participating in that 
free interchange of sentiment and flow of 
imagination which, when mutually exer- 
cised, form the most delightful source of 
pleasure and instruction. 

Now, although skilful domestic ma- 
nagement constitutes the most important 
duty of woman-kind, it demands no such 
exclusive attention as to prohibit their 
rendering themselves estimable in other 
valuable qualities. Such minor details 
are usually discussed for the day ere the 
leisure of the drawing-room commences. 
It is here that elegant refinement of man- 
ners and intelligent converse is to exer- 
cise its magical influence. And if the 
men folk, by their robust habits, are 
better fitted for more intricate pursuits, 
and by ardent application are enabled ex- 
clusively to gain the road to wealth and 
distinction, it is but fair and proper that 
they who, by their soothing tendernesses 
and quick perception, anticipate what 
may be required at their hands, in seclu- 
sion from the busy world, should enjoy all 
the deference and respect which such con- 
siderate affection demands. 

Life hardly affords a more delightful . 
picture of felicity than a well-informed 
and mutually-attached couple presents : 
their ideas attuned by discretion on all 
important points, thus influenced, tend to 
amiable discussion. Alternating in the 
interchange of intelligent remark, con- 
ciliating, frank-confiding. This condition 
realizes a paradise on earth, and paves 
the otherwise thorny path to the enduring 
happiness of eternity. 

Janet. 



NEW CHURCHES IN LONDON. 

Mr. Editor, — I am in the habit of 
looking in the Mirror once a week, and 
now proceed to give you the reflections 
occasioned thereby, in a brief remark 
on the Amateur Critic, on " Camden 
New Church," from a contemporary 
journal, in the pages of a late num- 
ber, which are generally occupied by 
selections both amusing and instructing ; 
I therefore feel induced to point out a 
woeful error in the aforesaid architectural 
disquisition, but I have not yet seen the 
subject of it ; and, therefore, confine my- 
self to the observation as to the capitals 
of the Ionic columns to the porticos of 
Langham-place, and Regent-street cha- 
pels, which runs, " the latter appears to 
us to be copied from some of the worst 
examples, of the debased Roman or Ita- 
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lian Ionic," (Query, where >) Now any 
one of my workmen can inform the writer, 
they are not of the Roman or Italian 
order, but manifestly a study from some 
admirable specimen of Grecian design, 
and in consequence I have ascertained 
from good authority, that the said capi- 
tals are produced from an example in the 
confused heap of the ruins of the Temple 
of Minerva Polias, at Priene ; the volutes 



Since nought to the bosom such bliss can impart. 

As virtue with knowledge entwin'd. 
Oh ! give me the Mm ro r that betters the heart. 

By throwing new light on the mind. 
Norwich, Jan. 18, 1825. R. W. Bake*. 



r 
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STATISTICAL CALCULATIONS. 

In great Britain, the number of people 

„ * — „ k * , MW ,i» u «a. capable of rising in arms, en masse, from 

of the most beautiful contour, and (in fifteen to sixty years of age, is 2,744,847. 
my opinion ) very judiciously introduced There are about 98,030 marriages 

in the portico of that chapel, which is yearly, and of sixty-three marriages, three 

doubtless an ornament to the parish of only are observed to be without offspring. 
St. George. In Great Britain there die every year, 

The capitals of the columns in Lang- about 332,708 ; every month, about 

ham-place, certainly appear encumbered 25,592 ; every week, 6,398 ; every day, 

with the festoons from the eyes of the 914; and every hour, about 40. 
angular volutes, but an authority exists Among U5 deaths, there may be 

in St. Peter's of the Vatican, at the reckoned one woman in childbed, but 

church of the Roman college, which have on ]l one m 400 dies in labour, 
graceful festoons of sculptured laurel, and The proportion of the deaths of women 

I therefore presume the above is in part an to that of men, is 50 to 54. 
imitation of them. The Grecian temples Married women live longer than those 

were commonly decorated in a similar, wno are not married. 

In country places, there is on an aver 



but temporary manner, with flowers, &c 
on days of festivity or public solemnity. 
Your constant reader, 

A Stone Mason. 



TO MATILDA, .SLEEPING. 
Awaki, «jy Matilda, awake from thy dreaming 
And view the bright gloriea of morn that are 



age, four children bom of each marriage. 
In cities, the proportion is seven to every 
two marriages. 

The married women are to all the fe- 
male inhabitants of a country as one to 
three, and the married men to all the 
males, as three to five. 

The number of widows is to that of 
ucuaung; widowers, as three to onej but that of 

The shadows of night have paas'd swiftly away. widows who re-marry, to that of widowers. 
And Aurora with blushes leads in the fair day. as seven to four. 

Young Eephyn their pinion* are gaily adorning, More . P^pk, ^ to a greater age in 
By snatching bright tinU from the rays of the eIevated situations, than in those which 

morning; are lower. 

Then fleetly to bowers of roses repair. Half of all that are born, die before 

And waft their ambrosial perfumes through the they attain the age of 17 years. 

The number of twins is to that of 
single births as one to 65. 
According to the observations of Boer 



the sun on the 



air, 

The beams of 
playing, 
And the light clouds 
straying; 

The earth and the sea and the sky are serene, 
And want but thy smiles, love, to perfect the 
scene. 

Then wake, my Matilda, awake from thy dream 
ing, 

And view the bright glories of morn that are 
tuning; 

l^T^X^l^ St -d 



And Aurora with biushes leads in the fair day. 

Majiy J. CouitaSt. 



haave, the healthiest children are born in 
January, February, and March. 

From calculations founded on Bills of 
mortality, only one out of 3,120 roaches 
100 years. 

From the population abstract of 1001, 
published by order of the House of 
Commons, the following results are ob- 
tained; the other statements are from 
the most indisputable 



THE CHOICE. 
" Utrum horum mavis accipe.» 

AwAT.with your mirrors that give to the eyr 
No more than this perishing clay, 

That shew us a floweret born but to dir. 
A»inbow that fadeth away. 



authorities. 

The total number of inhabited houses 
in England in 1801, was 1,474,740. In 
1G0O, the number was 1,319,215, which 
shows an increase in 1 1 1 years of 274,492 
houses. In 1759, the surveyors of the 
house and window duties, returned 
986,482— and in 1781, 1,005,810. 

In 1801, there were in England, five 
and 2w3rds. persons to a house— in M'alca 
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five — in England and Wales five 3-5ths. 
—in Scotland five 2-5ths— and in Great 
Britain five 5-9ths. 

The proportion of males born to that 
of females is as 96 to 25. 



A BEGINNING. 

(For the Mirror.) 

I ve seiz'd my pen— est perictiium — you 
Have doubtless felt how hard 'tis to begin ; 
•Ti» bard to read a long doll quarto through ; 
'Tis hard at cards to lose, and hard to win ; 
»Tis hard to nod out any thing that's new ; 
Hard to be out of favour, or be in ; 
But tis more hard than all these added, when 



" 'Tis pleasant, sure, to see 
print," 

(So Byron sings, so most young author's know,) 
" A book's a book, although there's nothing hvt ;* 
And one, at least, will ample praise bestow— 
A father loves his child— he ne'er will stint 
His praises, but a hundred beauties shew, 
Where any other, following reason's laws. 
Look at he will, can find out only flaws. 



I is a prologue to the play, 
AblUof fare sent in before the feast ; 
And if the sample's liked, perchance I may 
Go ambling through some fifty at the least ; 
Perhaps my Pegasus may breakaway, 
Prom the grave " letter-writer's " bit releat'd ; 
Yet in his gambols, shan't forget what's due 
Both to the time and place, and readers too. 

His frolics shall most strictly be confio'd 
Within the limits of the modern taste ; 
It never shall leave common sense behind, 
Though all the scenes in fairy lands were plac'd, 
(In fancy's flights a moral oft you'll find 
That never can in history's page be trac'd,) 
Or in the rural shade, or camp, or i 
Or 



Your old friend, P. T. W.* too oft 

Plods in a road H'Adamised along, 

(Dry in hot days, in rainy much too soft, 

Made up of little bits, nor right nor wrong ;} 

From other writers I will keep aloft, 

Nor ever slily steal another's song ; 

Edgar, and Alpheus, Jacobus, L. D. 

Have each their style, but give this style to me. 

Bat I have done ; if you accept, 'tis well, 
(For me at least ;) if you reject, wen too ; 
To kick against the pricks, is to compel 
The passive spike-heads to run into you ; 
The reed bows to the tempest, and the dell 
The sun-beams gild not ere the mountain's brow. 
Let, then, this week decide, if you have more 
Than this (Epistle First; from 

Theodobe. 

* We can assure Theodore that a host of our 
readers are very partial to the 
of P. T. W. for 



ARITHMETICAL TERMS. 
( To the Editor of the Mirror.) 
Sir, — As a constant reader of your valu- 
able periodical publication, I have ob- 
served with pleasure the excellent com- 
munications of 44 Jacobus," respecting 
arithmetic, which demands from all youf 
readers particular attention ; at the same 
time, while the learned and experienced 
derive amusement, the juvenile reader 
has an opportunity of gaining knowledge, 
which would in any other manner cos$ 
him double the number of pounds. As 
44 Jacobus" has kindly given the deriva- 
tions ef the different branches which he 
touched upon, I beg to forward to you tfce 
derivations of all the arithmetical terms 
now in use ; which, if you think them 
worthy of your attention and insertion, 
for the benefit of my fellow-readers, will 
oblige your's, respectfully, 

J. W. Adams. , 
Deptford, Nov. 15, 1824. 

Arithmetic — twiB^ws and /uerfw, from 
the Greek and Latin Arithmetica; the 
art of numbering. 

Axiom— Axioma, Latin ; a self-evident 
speculative truth. 

Average — Averagium, Latin. 

Alligation— Alligo, Latin ; to bind, to 
tie, to fasten. 
" Aliquot — Latin ; some or few. r 

Addition— Add et Addo, Latin ; to add. 

Corollaries — Corollarium, Latin, from 
Corolla; are subjoined to Theorems or 
Problems. 

Cen/— Centum, Latin ; Cent, French ; 
an hundred. 

Cloff Cloujh, Saxon ; an allowance 

to citizens. 

Commission — Commissio, Latin, low ; 
setting together. 

Cube— from KuSos, Greek ; a die. 

Demonstration — Demonstratio, Latin; 
to prove. 

Division— Divisio, Latin; a 
severing distribution. 

Divisor — Latin; distributor. 

Dividend— Divido, Latin ; to cut 
to break, &c 

Dividual — Dividuus, Latin. 

Denominator — Ijatin ; he that names. 
! Decimals — Decimus, Latin ; the tenth. 

Definition — Definitio, Latin ; a limit- 
ing or bounding. 

Evolution— Evolutus, Latin ; unfolded, 
turned out. 

Equation — jEquatio, Latin ; a laying 
even. 

Equal— JEquIis, Latin ; agreeing. 
Fac/ora<7f!— Fractcur, French ; factor. \ 
Fraction.— French ; broken number. 
Gross— French ; all together, 
/ntjo/ttiion—lnvolutio, Latin ; an un- 
folding. 
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Lemma — Latin ; supposition. Also 
Greek ; a proposition presumed. 

Mathematics — jiaBi\ftarua\^ Greek ; ori- 
ginally signified discipline or learning, 

Minorand — Minor, Latin ; the num- 
ber to be subtracted. 

Minus — Latin ; less. 

Jrfu//ip/<?_Multiplex, Latin ; a num. 
ber produced by multiplication. 

Multiplication — Multiplication Latin ; 
a multiplication. 

* Multiplied /< '/_Mul tiplicatidus, Latin ; 
to be multiplied. 

Numerator — Latin ; a numbercr. 

Number — Nombre, French. 

Notation — Notatio, Latin ; a marking. 



Neat — Net, French ; dear. 
Practice — TlgaucTiirn y Greek. 
/»roi/«n—Problema, Latin ; a propo- 



Per— Latin; by. 

Product — Productus, Latin ; produced, 
set forth. 

Plus — Latin; more. 

Postulate — Postulafurc*, Latin ; is a 
self-evident practical proposition. 

QoanMy— Quantitus, Latin; Quan- 
tite, French. 

Quotient— Quoties, Latin ; as often as, 
*c 

Rcsolvend — Resolvo, Latin ; to divide, 
to reduce. 

Reduction — Reduction Latin ; Reduc- 
tion, French ; bringing back. 

Ratio — Latin ; terms proposed. 

Remainder — Reman eo, Latin; to re- 
main, to continue. 

Sub-multiple— from Sob, and multi- 
plex, Latin, part. 

Scholiums — Scholia, Latin ; remarks 
occasionally made to explain whatever 
may appear intricate. 

Sum— Summa, Latin; whole. 

Subtraction— Svbtnctio, from the verb 
Subtraho, Latin ; to take away. 

Subducend — Subduco, Latin ; a num- 
ber from which another is taken. 

Square root— from Ysgwar, Welsh ; or 
Quadratus, Latin ; and Rot, Swedish 

Theorem — Theorems, Latin ; a posi- 
tion set down as an acknowledged truth* 

Tare — Teeren, Dutch ; allowance. 

Tret— perhaps from Tritus, Latin ; 
waste, Slc. 

Unity — Unitas, Latin ; agreeing, Ac. 

Co-efficients — Con and Efficiens, Latin. 



THE SEASONS. 
What is more interesting to the lover 
of nature than the seasons ? He delights 
amid the vernal beauties* of spring, and 
with a feeling unknown to 



some, the enjoyment it occasions. He 
joins witli the song of the lark, as it wel- 
comes Aurora in the eastern sky, and de- 
lights to trace the powder of him, who 
swells the notes of the vocal Philomela. 
He watch e.; the trees as they begin to dis- 
play their foliage, and loves to mark the 

Srogress of the hedge rose. The modest 
aisy opens her bosom to the genial rays 
of the sun, and the light breeze wafts 
around the fragrance of the primrose. 
The violet, which like some lovely mat- 
den banished from her home, was an exile 
under the iron sceptre of winter, now is 
recalled 1 for die wintry blast is over and 
gone, and the sun-bcams re-kindle the 
earth of the valley. Man, too, has his 
spring, and like it, is covered with youth- 
ful exuberance. 

The lover of nature discovers the ap- 
proach of summer, and in her train fresh 
beauties. It is now he sees maturity. 
That same bud which he beheld in infancy, 
is now expanded and arrived at perfection. 
The embryo flower which promised to 
reward his care, now, by its beauty, repays 
his fondest solicitude. The rose blossoms 
with perennial grace in his garden, and 
the jessamine overshadows his parlour 
window. The summer evening walk — 
how beautiful ! He forgets for a moment 
the busy hum of men, and wanders amid 
the cool recesses of the grove ; or, perhaps, 
seated on some veulant bank, with the 
cheer est contemplation, listens to the fea- 
thered songsters chanting their farewell 
to the setting sun ; he hears the meander- 
ing of the stream by his side, and loses 
himself in the contemplation of such 
beauties. The evening bells call him 
back again to earth, and he sympathises 
with the poet as he involuntary exclaims, 

Those evening bells, those evening bells. 
How many a tale their music teHs, 
Of love, huiI hope, and that cienr rime, 
When last I beard their tuneful chime. 
Those happy hoars have pass dn way. 
And many a heart that then was pay, 
Within the tomb now darkly dwells, 
"Nor ever bears those evening bells ! 

Man has his summer ; like the fruits of 
the earth, he arrives at maturity ; like 
them his beauties are unfolded, and he 
stands the object of universal admiration ; 
but the prouder beauties of the summer 
months give way to the brown tints of 
autumn ; the voice of the reaper is heard 
in the glen, and the noise of the sickle in 
the valley. The harvest plain proclaims 
the goodness of the Deity, and shows he is 
not unmindful of the wants of his crea- 
tures. The winged emigrants finding no 
longer a home they once enjoyed, retreat 
to warmer and more congenial climes; 
they soar above* the Atlantic surge, and 
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wing their way over the vast profound : 
instinct is their only pilot, which guides 
their way by the friendly beacon's light, 
and brings them at last to the desired 
haven. Thus often the soul seeks for 
brighter skies beyond the wave, and leav- 
ing the chilling confinea of this wintry 
region, flies to a warmer and a better 
country. Man, too, has his autumn ; he 
arrives at the evening of his existence. 
Those beauties which once adorned him, 
begin to discover the autumnal tint ; here 
and theTe a leaf forsakes its parent branch ; 
his joys and delights emigrate to another 
country ; wing their way over the sea of 
time, and take possession of a more be- 
nignant region. Winter presents many 
beauties to the lover of nature. When 
late and slowly the morning opens her 
pale eye, in what a curious disguise is 
nature dressed : the icicles jagged and 
uneven, hang pendant from the eaves, and 
a whitish film encrusts the windows, 
where mimic landscapes rise, and fancied 
figures swell. The fluid paths become a 
■olid road, and where the finny shoals 
were wont to rove, the sportive youths 
elide, or, with 'rapid motion, skate along 
the crystal pavement. But, notwithstand- 
ing, winter has something which renders 
it dreary and forlorn. The trees are naked 
and exposed, and the fragile stem on 
which but yesterday a floweret bloomed, 
now with drooping head mourns under the 
austerity of _ winter. Man, too, has his 
winter: the cold wind whistles around 
his frail tenement ; all his prospective is 
gloomy and forlorn ; and die streams of 
vitality are congealed with the ice of chil- 
ling old age. To-day man is like the 
stately poplar, rising majestically to the 
heavens 1 To-morrow, fallen on the 
ground, shorn of all his beauty t The 
youthful prospect is bedecked with the 
verdure of spring, and the scenery of the 
matured mind, often displays the beauti- 
ful placidity of summer. But the ad- 
vanced in years can discover the brown 
tints of autumn, proclaiming themselves 
the harbingers of winter. The wintry 
sky at length is discerned, and man min- 
gles with the clods of the valley. 

Amor Nat u km. 



OLD GRIPUS THE 

RECITATIVE. 

When poor old Thomas lay and gasp'd for 

breath, 

With eves bedimm'd.and face as pale as death, 
Then hoarding Gripus hasten d to hia bed, 
To watch his fleeting breath, to ace him fairly 
dead ; 

For Gripus had a god that held him in control, 
A god to whom he'd aell bla body and his soul ; 
His god was made of gold, to which he'd pray 
With fervent heart and zeal, both night and day; 
E'en Israel s children never bad by half 
The seal of Gripus when they made their calf, 
For be hia relatives and dearest friends would 
leaTe, 

And for bla golden god tls known would even 



THE WASHERWOMAN'S COMPLAINT. 
(For f«# Mirror.) 
No more the cheerful firing smokes, 

The tea-pot's unemploy'd, 
Nor are the tabs, with water rail, 
By dirt and suds alloy d. 

Poor washerwomen ! every one, 

How sorrowful ye seem ! 
Beams e we used to wash in tmoke, 

But now we wash bg steam. 

I. J. V. 



SONO. 

Tvse — I mailt love to Kate. 

Thus when poor Thomas died, 

His body scarcely cold, 
From oat his old inexpressibles 

Old Gripus elaw*d hia gold ; 
Then as a cat would search, 

When watching for a mouse, 
He ransaek'd every secret place, 

And corner In thai 



No wretch, though nearly 

With hunger and in pain. 
So eagerly would search for I 

As Gripus did for gain : 
Old hats and coats, old bottles, Jugs, 

And every dirty rap, 
Old Gripus eagerly did seize, 



;ageriy 
within 



r 



Old frylng-pum and fire grates, 

With worn and rusty bars. 
Old broken dklies, pots, and plates. 

And plckle-cabbagt jart ; 
These articles he carried off, 

Or sold without delay. 
For Gripus was executor, 

And had the debts to pay. 

But did old Gripus pay the debts 7 

A question well to know ; 
Or did the tradesmen from hia door 

With rueful faces go? 
With rueful faces from bit door 

The tradesmen went away. 
For Gripus said that he was poor, 

And part could only pay. 

The roan, ha solemnly affirm 'd, 

" Had died in greatest need, 
And that he had no money-bag, 

'Twas true, it was indeed." 
And when the tradesmen threaten 'cf law. 

Said Gripus, do your best, 
For I am an executor, 

And one you cant arrest. 



; THE SOLAR SYSTEM. 

Let us take a snrvey of our system, the 
only one accessible to us. We know that 
our system contains twenty -eight 
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tary bodies, perpetually making their pe- 
riodical revolutions round their centre, 
including their satellites, viz. Mercury, 
Venus, our earth and its moon, Mars, 
Pallas, Juno, Vesta, Jupiter and his 
four moons, Saturn and his seven, and 
Her&chel with his six. Whether there are 
any more we cannot decidedly determine. 
Mereury the nearest to the source of heat 
and light is little known, as. he seems 
almost immersed in the body of that lu- 
minary, although he is 32,000,000 of 
miles distant from it. He is a small 
planet and performs his revolution about 
the sun in 88 days. Venus which comes 
next in succession, is that very bright 
planet, which is called the evening, and 
sometimes the morning star. She is an 
inferior planet like Mercury, being within 
the orbit of our earth; her size nearly 
equals that of the earth, and her light 
and heat somewhat similar ; her distance 
from the Sun T s centre is 59,000,000 of 
miles, and she performs her revolution 
round him in 225 days. Our earth which 
comes next in succession is placed, it is 
supposed, at a very convenient, distance 
from the Sua, which was above mentioned. 
The diameter of her globe is 7)070 miles, 
and performs her revolutions round the 
Sun in the well known time of 366 days, 
5 hours, and 48 minutes. Mars is a 
small planet and is distinguished in the 
heavens by his fiery hue ; his orbit is be. 
yond the Earth's, and is therefore called 
a superior planet ; he is placed at the dis- 
tance of 123,000,000 of miles from the 
Sun's centre, and performs his revolu- 
tion in 1 year and 322 days. Those 
three newly discovered small globes,, viz. 
Pallas, Juno, and Vesta are but little 
known ; they are placed between the orbs 
of Mars and Jupiter. Jupiter is a very 
large globe, being 1,000 times larger than 
the Earth ; he is also remarkable for his 
belts: considerable changes have ap- 
peared In him, as if the ocean were over- 
flowing the land, and again leaving it 
drv by its retreat. He is 424,000,000 of 
miles from the Sun, and moves round 
him in 11 years and 319 days. Saturn 
is likewise a wonderful orb, besides his 
seven satellites, he has a luminous ring : 
he is 777,000,000 miles from the Sun, 
and goes round him in 29 years and 138 
days. Herschel, the remotest of the whole 
system, does not perform his revolution 
till the elapse of 80 of our years ; there- 
fore our globe revolves round the lumi- 
nary 80 times while he merely goes once 

J EAN. 



TO FLORENCE. 

Dn? In my boson -s inmost cell 

Thy •acred image lies enshrln'd, 
O'er which remembrance loves to dwell, 

And think, of hopes for e'er resign 'd. 

There, where no worldly thoughts intrude 

Thy holy visions to destroy, 
f think of thee with grief subdu'd, 

And almost wake awhile to joy. 

But, ah ! such thoughts, such dreams are vain. 

For e'en their pleasure thrills with pain, 
They live alone in memory's cell 

And like the lamp within a tomb, 
Whose rays a dreary light impart, 

They only serve to shew the gloom, 
The hopeless darkness of my heart. 

Lao* A*. 



CURIOUS DESCRIPTION OF MAN. . 

The following poetical description of the uses of 
the different parts of the human body we have 
quoted from the works of the celebrated 
Francis Quaries, preserving the obsolete spell- 
ing :— < i 

« Man's body's like a house, his greater bones , 
Are the main timber; sad the iesser ones 
Are smaller splints : his ribs are laths daohd 
o*re 

Plaisterd with Jtesh and hlootl: his mouth's the 
door, ' 
His throat's the narrow entry, and his hsari 
Is the great chamber, full of curious art : 
His midriff is a large partitlonuaU 
•Twixt the great chamber and the spacious kail; 
His stomach is the kitchen, where the meat 
Is often but half sod for want of heat : 
His spleen's a vessel nature doth allot 
To take the stum that rises from the pot : 
His hmgs are like the bellows, that respire 
In every office, quickning every fire : ■ 
His nose the chimny is, whereby are vented 
Such/awe* as with the belloict are augmented : 
His botcrlt are the sink, whose parts todreiu 
All noisom JUth, and keep the kitchin clean : - 
His eyes are christal windows, clear and bright ; 
Let in the object, and let out the sight 
And as the timber is, or great or small, 
Or strong, or weak, tls apt to stand or fall ; 
Yet is the likeliest building sometimes known 
To fall by obvious chances ; overthrown 
Oftimes byHempests, by the fun-mouth 'd blasts 
Of heaven; sometimes by fire ; sometimes it 
wants 

Through unadvis'd neglect . put case the stuff 
Were ruin-proof, by nature strong enough 
To conquer time and age ; put case it should 
Nere know an end, alas, our leasts would ; 
What hast thou, then, proud Jlesh and blood, to 
boast? 

Thy dales are evil, at best ; but few, at most; 
But sad, at merriest ; and but weak, at strongest ; 
Uusure, at surest ; and but short, at longest." 
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i&C1TUlU$CCUCC8. Wwr, w said Rosciui, turning' to Mn. 

Garrick, " he wants to borrow a thousand 

No. XI. pounds upon his personal security. Well, 

come, I'll tell you one thing for your 

r« i nr Tfc comfort; I think I know a man that will 

GARRICK. jgujj y OU a thousand pounds." He ira- 

A friend gave Garrick a case, contain- mediately drew upon his banker for that 

ing a razor and other shaving utensils, sum, and gave the draft to his friend, 

telling him at the same time, he would Mr. Garrick never asked for, or received 

find " some other pretty little things in a shilling of it 

it" " I hope," said Garrick, " that Amicus. 

one of them is a pretty little barber.*' • • 

A person just returned from London, ffTfl? SKH P C tfl V * 

told him he had attended an execution at * M * » 

Tyburn, and had seen Jack Ketch dressed 0R » 

very shabbily. " Do you not think, CHOICE EXTRACTS FROM 

Sir," said he, " that a public officer ought NEW WORKS. 

to wear a gown ?" " By all means," _ 

replied Garrick. " but be sure to let him < 

have hanging sleeves to it." FESTIVALS OF TUSCANY. . 

When Alderman Treacher, who was a According to the natural order of 

brewer, was knighted, Gairick said, things, the year ought to commence with 

" His Majesty should have made him a the spring, since the four seasons of the 

knight of Malta." year are symbols of the four ages of hu- 

There are two remarkably generous man life, and that one year is born of 
traits of Mr. Garrick, which are so well another as generation succeeds generation, 
authenticated, that it would be an act of Instinct, in accord with reason, leads us 
injustice to his memory to conceal them involuntarily to celebrate the beauty of 
from the world. A gentleman of fashion, spring. The month of May was to our 
and a man universally beloved and es- savage ancestors, the Gauls, the season of 
teemed, borrowed five hundred pounds of great military assemblies. To the Tua- 
Mr. Garrick, for which he gave his note cans it is the signal for beginning their 
of hand. By some vicissitudes of for- festivals and pleasures, and the songs of 
time, the affairs of this gentleman were May have acquired, by long and pleasant 
greatly distressed ; his friends and tela- usage, a sacred character. The whole of. 
tions who loved him, were determined to Tuscany takes part in these festivals : 
free him from uneasiness, by satisfying children eagerly give way to the sports of 
his creditors. A day of meeting for the their age ; families unite together at 
purpose was appointed, on which they banquets, seasoned by songs, where the 
were to be very cheerful. Mr. Garrick softness of the language rivals the sweet- 
heard of it, and instead of taking ad van- ness of the music : it is an universal ren- 
tage of the information to put in his cert. All the people are mixed up, without 
claim, he enclosed a note of hand for five distinction, at these festivals. The shops 
hundred pounds in a letter, in which, of tailors and shoemakers re-echo the 
also, he told the gentleman, that he had Rounds which arise from all quarters. At 
been informed that a jovial meeting was evening, and during the night, wandering 
to. take place between him and his friends, orchestras fill the streets, and spread every 
and that it was to be a bon-fire day ; he where gaiety and song. The Italians 
therefore desired he would consign the prefer stringed instruments to every other 
note to the flames ! ! sort : wind instruments are left to thea- 

The other anecdote is still more to his fres and concerts. Boys of twelve or 

honour. JHe was very intimate with an fourteen years of age, with paper caps 

eminent surgeon, who died several years and helmets, armed with wooden swords, 

since, a very amiable man, who often run through the, streets in the earlier days 

dined and supped with Mr. and Mrs. of May, stopping in the public places 

Garrick. One day, after dinner, the gen- and squares, where they strike up military 

tieraan declared, that without the assist- songs, mixed sometimes with appropriate 
ance of a friend, who would lend him a. dialogue of their own. The children, 

thousand pounds, he should be at a loss daughters, wives, and mothers of pri- 

what to do. " A thousand pounds !" soners, assemble before the windows of 

said Mr. Garrick, " that's a large sum. the prison which look into the streets, and 

Well now, pray what security can you join before their unhappy relatives in , 

give for that money ?" ** Upon my songs of hope and freedom. They syrn- 

word," replied the suTgeon, " no other pathize in vulgar couplets, written to 

than my -own." " Here'* a pretty lei- national airs, in the misery of the pri- 
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soners, who catinot join with them in 
celebrating the month of May. These 
scenes usually end with a repast, in which 
the prisoners have a share, as their rela- 
tive* are permitted to supply them on 
such occasions with meat and wine from 
without. 

Still it is not the month of May which 
takes the lead in reviving the natural 
world in southern Italy. It is April, il 
bel April e, which brings on the beautiful 
clays of sweet enjoyment in the country of 
Naples, whilst May is devoted to pleasure 
and song in Tuscany. 

The Fete Dieu, or Corpus Domini, 
is celebrated in the ensuing month with a 
solemnity, a zeal, and a happiness which 
eheeis and redoubles the beauty of the 
season. The clergy, the ornaments,. the 
altars covered with flowers, the rich cano- 
pies, imposing ceremonies, music, and 
bells, all enliven this festival. At Pisa, 
the large dalles (flag-stones) which form 
the pavement of the streets, are covered 
with flowers and verdure, arranged in 
characters, religious or political. The 
numerous processions, and the priests 
bearing sacred symbols, march on a large 
carpet of various brilliant colours. At 
day-break, the owners of the different 
houses decorate them with bouquets, 
curiously arranged, and suspend from the 
windows tapestry and white cloths, having 
inscribed on them verses from the psalms 
and canticles. The air is loaded with the 
perfumes of rose, thyme, mignionette, 
orange, and a thousand other Italian 
plants. The warmth 6f the sun seems to 
inspire die populace. From the tops of 
the church towers burst forth the sounds 
of bands of music, in response to the 
chimes of the bells, the notes of the 
instruments in the streets beneath, and 
the voices of the singers. This is, per- 
haps, of all the Italian festival*, the most 
splendid : earth, air, women of all ages, 
men and boys, are all more gay and ani- 
mated. Humanity wears a more exalted 
character, and aspires to heaven. There 
is nothing which has more electrical effect 
upon the hearts of men than a great pub- 
lic religious festival. Happy, indeed, are 
the inhabitants of those delicious climates 
which permit the celebration of these 
solemn and brilliant ceremonies. How 
should I rejoice to participate every year 
in the religious festivals or Rome. Vain 
wishes !— but, at least, 1 can solace 
myself with the recollections of that high 
festival, that glorious sky, that divine 
music, that all -pervading harmony — But 
to return to more terrestrial objects. 

On St Lawrence's eve, the Tuscans 
invite their friends to make parties in 
gathering nuts during the night, and, on 



the next day, each one asks of his neigh- 
bour if he has been successful : they who 
have, make presents to all their acquain- 
tance of the branches of the tree. In 
these cases, he who has gathered the 
greatest quantity is considered by the 
ladies to be the best workman, and the 
different parties and assemblies on that 
day abound in all sorts of pleasantries. 

The most famous festival at Pisa is the 
piomo del Ponte. It is not a religions 
one, and is kept in June. It is a battle 
between the two divisions of the town, St. 
M ary« and St. Anthony, which takes place 
on the marble bridge over the Arno, and 
that party is considered triumphant which 
throws the greatest number of its oppo- 
nents into the river. The preparations 
for these fetes are very great, and occupy 
the preceding month of May. The illu- 
minations last for several nights, and 
sometimes they are extended even into 
the day. All the principal streets are 
filled with scaffolds and amphitheatres, 
rising nearly to the roofs of the houses. 
The citizens are divided into parties, with 
distinct chiefs and uniforms, and they are 
constantly occupied in exercising them, 
selves. The various quarters of the town 
re-echo with the sounds of drams and 
music The people of St. Mary choose 
a commander-in-chief ; those of St. An. 
thony a general. The fictitious hostility 
is often excited into a real enmity, and 
members of the same family residing in 
the two quarters refuse to see or hold any 
communication with each other. They 
enter with great earnestness into the cause 
of their respective fraternities, and main- 
tain their superior bravery, address, and 
honour, at all hazards. The higher 
classes are not without some portion of 
this feeling, which breaks out amongst 
the lower orders into the most furious in- 
vectives. The grand day at last arrives. 
The companies and battalions form them- 
selves in military array. The colour of 
St Mary is blue, of St Anthony, red. 
The two generals, richly habited, sword 
in hand, harangue their armies. They 
are heard with attention, and their dis- 
courses end amidst the liveliest enthusi- 
asm. Brandishing their arms, the two 
divisions march to battle. The aides-de- . 
camp fly from one part of the field to ano- 
ther with the most exemplary celerity. 
The streets and quays are crowded with 
spectators, some of whom have come 
twenty or thirty leagues to be present at 
the spectacle. The windows, roofs, and 
scaffolding, covered with tapestries, and 
ornamented with flowers, are thronged 
with persons of every sex and age. The 
columns defile along the quays, and the 
avant-guards approach each other at the 
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opposite ends of the bridge. Then burst 
forth cries of enthusiastic eagerness for 
battle. The signal is given. The bridge 
is covered with combatants. The gaunt- 
lets and maces are heard sounding on the 
shields— and all the movements of real 
war are mimicked with great success. 
The cries of the combatants are echoed 
by those of thousands of spectators, giving 
spirit and animation to their favourite 
parties. In order to postpone the result 
as much as possible, the generals avoid 
encountering each other. After some 
time, the fight becomes more irregular, 
and, instead of division attacking division, 
it is individual righting individual. This 
is the beginning of the real conflict, for 
now play is given to the passions, and old 
grudges find an opportunity of gaining 
satisfaction. Each tries to throw his an- 
tagonist into the river, where they are 
finally picked up by boats stationed for 
the purpose, and carried on shore half 
drowned and entirely disgraced. It is an 
amusing sight to the spectator to witness 
the address of the dUfferent combatants, 
and with what agility and skill they con- 
trive to send each other over the parapets 
of the bridge. The strongest and most 
active men on each side are placed in front 
of the array, and at last the battle termi- 
nates by victory siding with one side or 
the other. Then arise the most astonish- 
ing shouts and vivas from the conquerors, 
whilst the conquered retreat, discomfited 
and silent Their partisans, instead of 
sympathizing in their misfortune, cover 
them with reproaches. Some are still 
furious to renew the conflict, but the 
municipal authorities proceed to the bridge 
in state and proclaim the victors. The 
bridge is soon cleared of the soldiery, and 
filled with carriages and promenade™, and 
every thing wears an aspect of gaiety and 
pleasure. Then commence the feasts and 
sports. The clergy of the two quarters, 
in full canonicals, march in processions to 
the bridge, and a reconciliation takes 
place, which is the third signal of a gene- 
ral peace. The taunts and reproaches, 
however, last for months afterwards, and 
accusations of treason and foul play are 
made in great abundance. The illumi- 
nations are extremely brilliant and beau- 
tiful. The situation and style of building 
of Pisa is singularly adapted to this kind 
of display. The city defrays the expense 
of lighting up the public offices, churches, 
theatres, &c. ; whilst some of the weal- 
thier proprietors spend from 600 to 2,400 
francs in illuminating their houses. The 
population of Pisa, on ordinary occasions, 
U about 15,000; but, during the eight 
days of this festival, it has been known 
to average 200,000, collected together 



from all parts of Tuscany. The quay of 
the Arno is indeed a splendid sight, form- 
ing as it does a crescent, the two ends of 
which, though more than a mile apart, 
are visible from the central points ; and, 
when the houses on each side are studded 
with different coloured lamps, nothing 
can exceed its magnificence. 

The origin of these sports is dated by 
the Pisans in a very remote age. The 
antiquaries maintain, that the first ultra- 
montane nations which invaded Italy, 
introduced the custom of training up the 
young men in these simulated combats, 
and that the giuochi del ponle of Pisa are 
• relic of these antique usages. They 
still talk in lofty terms of the splendour 
with which they were celebrated in the 
year 1785, when the royal family of Si- 
cily, and all the princes of Lombardy and 
Tuscany, were present. The Pisans dwell 
upon such recollections with great fond- 
ness; they are as proud of them as of 
their departed grandeur, glory, and wealth. 
It is all which remains of former splen- 
dour — the only consolation left them 
amidst the vicissitudes they have expo-' 
rienced. 

Hermit in Italy. 

£ije iaofcettst. 

No. LXVII. 
MARY M'CLEOD. 

« O'er thee the sscnrd abaft 
That waites at midnight, or the ondreaded hoar 

Of noon, flies harmless ; and that very voice, 
Which thunders terror through the guilty heart, 
With tongues of seraphs whispers peace to thine! » 

It was hardly possible to imagine the 
existence of a more amiable spirit than 
that which actuated the conduct of the 
charming Mary M'Cleod. The circle of 
friends which had assembled at the house 
of her uncle, at Lubec, in Danish Po- 
merania, was composed of rather a large 
family circle of the youth of both sexes, 
and they formed a constellation of no or- 1 
dinary interest ; for there was more than 
one youthful Tyro of the number, of 
acknowledged talents, and yet none whose 
acquired principles could render the fond- 
est parent solicitous to prevent the object 
of its affections from being blasted by its 
contagious influence. Amid all their 
dancing and revelry — in the deepest 
warmth of sparkling disputation — Mary 
M'Cleod always held a foremost rank ; 
and without intruding herself forward as 
the arbitrcss of any other person's opi- 
nion, she in reality gave a tone to that 
of the whole— for those, who could not 
be convinced by the strength of herrea- 
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soning, were always ready to admire the 
manner in which it watt delivered, and 
were always willing to believe that her 
eyes said less than her other arguments. 

Boasting, one evening, how little she 
was subject to the impressions of fear, it 
was resolved, by her thoughtless juvenile 
associates, that an attempt should be 
made to expose what they considered va- 
nity in the extreme. With this view, 
after the consultation, they resolved to 
introduce into her bed a portion of a hu- 
man skeleton, with its head reclining 
upon a pillow, imagining that, when the 
unfortunate subject of this memoir should 
undraw the curtains of her bed, an invo- 
luntary scream would expose that even 
her fears could be easily worked upon. 
They listened, when she bad retired from 
the dance, with no ordinary silence ; but 
for such an exclamation they listened in 
yain ; no scream — not the least sound 
was heard ; the light of the lamp, too, 
was extinguished, after a seemingly long 
interval, and all was apparently buried 
in a profound, uninterrupted silence. 
Concluding, therefore, that the fearless 
maiden had seen the skull, and removed 
it jn silence, they retired, with some 
little disappointment, at the ill success 
of the plan they had laid to alarm her. 
In truth, Mary M«Cleod had not seen the 
horrid spectacle ; she reposed in the 
same bed with a .human skull, totally 
ignorant of the presence of so appalling 
a sight, and slept as sound as innocence 
always will, In peace, by its side. The 
moon, rising during the night, shed its 
rays through the window of her room, 
full upon the head of the skeleton, pre- 
senting an object barely visible to the 
eye, and, for that reason more horribly 
awful than language could attempt to 
describe; more especially as there were 
no objects distinctly present to the eye, 
which could dispel any dreadful illusion, 
which such a spectacle, under such cir- 
cumstances, could give rise to. Upon 
this scene, arranged by an unfortunate 
concurrence of events, as if laid out by 
the hand of a demon, beamed the bright 
eye of Mary M'Clcod, as she awoke 
from a dream — fell like the sparkling eye 
of an angel hovering over chaos. The 
shock was too exquisitely horrible to be 
endured ; her fine spirits could not with* 
stand the blow ; and but a few minutes 
sufficed to convert the soaring spirit of 
her, whose wit had lately abashed even 
the most presumptuous, into that wild 
horror stricken essence, which directed 
the wild motions of a beauteous, unfor- 
tunate maniac. 

" Listen," said the wife of the worthy 
host, a physician of long practice in the 



most benevolent of the sciences ; " Listen 
to that curious, long-continued laugh 1 
It is surely the laugh of your favourite, 
Mary M'Cleod!" In a few minutes, 
all the inmates of the house were assem- 
bled at the door of the room, which con- 
tained the beauteous form from whence 
this wild laughing emanated ; it paused 
for a few moments, and then again pro- 
ceeded—again it ceased, and all became 
silent as the grave. Again the laugh 
went on — no entreaties could stop it — all 
questions passed away unheeded. " It 
sounds," said one of the servants, " as 
if it was approaching the window." This 
suggestion roused the weeping energy of 
the worthy doctor ; he hastily burst open 
the door, and rushed into the room ; but 
his benevolence came too late, for the 
unfortunate subject of the story had pre- 
cipitated herself to the ground, and was 
borne back by her agonized companions, 
more dead than alive. The doctor soon 
foresaw that the injury she had received 
would render all care useless — death had 
marked her for his own. The incessant 
care, however, which was bestowed upon 
her, brought her from a state of torpor to 
some little feeling. Her half-dead atten- 
dants had yet a hope for the best ; but 
death came on apace — no balm could cure 
an injured frame, whose angelic spirit 
was, if possible, still more dreadfully 
wounded. Her days of suffering were 
therefore few ; and on the morning, in 
which she fled into the field where folly 
never riots, the bright spark of reason 
returned to her yet once again — all powers 
of mind came back with renewed strength ; 
and calling around her the weeping group, 
with whorrf she had parted but a few 
evenings before, she begged of them to 
forget her fate as completely as she for- 
gave those who were the unintentional 
cause of her death. " Do not imagine," 
said the retiring angel — " do not, for one 
moment, believe that I am sorry that the 
period shall come when I shall be set 
free from a pilgrimage, which might, 
perhaps, have ended still more unfortu- 
nately, and might not have afforded so 
useful an example of the dangers of 
working upon the fears of any one ; nor 
should I have been so tried, had not my 
vanity laid claim to what no one ever 
possessed — a total absence of all fear. 
In all future periods, amid the gay scenes 
of life, when anger shall prompt you, 
may you recollect to forgive others, as 
Mary M'Clcod forgave you; and, if 
ever my spirit shall be deputed again to 
visit the earth, I shall, perhaps, be that 
very attendant spirit, wfro, at that very 
moment, will bring back to your recol- 
lection the fate of Mary M'Gleod. 
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■ 

THE LITERARY BREAKFAST. 
Aa lately a sage on a fine ham was repasting, 
(Though for breakfast too savoury I ween) 
He exclaimed to a friend, who sat silent and 

fasting, 

«' What a breakfast of learning is mine I" 
■ A breakfast of learning!- with 

And laugh'd, for he thought hii 
• Why, what is it else?" the sage quickly 
reply-d, 

* When I'm making large extracts from 



THE SPORTSMAN'S DISTRESS. 
I'vk lost my friend, my dog, and wife, 

Sav'd only horse and purse ; 
Yet when I think on human life, 

litisi 



My friend was sickly, poor, and old. 
Was peevish, blind, and crippled ; 

My wife was ugly and a scold, 
I rather think she tippled. 

My dog was faithful, fond, and true, 

In sporting gave me pleasure ; 
I shouldn't care for t'other two, 

if i r 



THE HORSE DEALER AND HIS GROOM. 

A horse dealer, famous for nags with long 
tails, • 

Of which he oft made pretty well by his sales, 
Was once servd a trick by a rogue in the night, 
Who broke into the stable, and then, without 
light, 

Cut off every tail of the nags that were there, 
To the horse-dealer's terror and utter despair— 
Who came in the morning, and with him his 
groom. 

Lamenting most sorely his sorrowful doom. 
The groom was a wag, as this story will shew, 
For when his poor master was weeping with 
woe, 

He cried, « My good sir, prithee take this advice, 
And then you'll get rid of your nags in u trice, 
Sell them wholesale."—" How wholesale ?* the 

master exclaim 'd, 
At this seeming impndenre vastly iuflam'd ; 
" Why, yes, Sir, lis best, since your first plan 

has fail'd, 

For certain it is they can ne'er be retailed]" 



AN EPIGRAM. 
PBANC018, in company the other day, 
Cries," Curse your smoking, tis an odious way. 
Fie gentlemen ! in Prance they never smoke !" 
John Bull replied— who dearly lov'd a joke— 
" What's done in Prance, young Fop, we little 
care, 

But, faith, we'll make em smoke If they 



T. 



INGRATITUDE PUNISHED; OR, 
A HINT TO JOKERS FOUNDED 
ON FACT. 

■ 

An old coal-dealer, who had made a great 
deal of money by retailing coals, and living 
in a very penurious way, conceiving that 
he had at last sufficient to enable him to 
leave off business, and live like a gentle- 
he man, built himself a neat villa in the 
country, to which he retired. But such 
is the force of habit, that (to the great 
annoyance of his family, who wished him 
to " sink the shop") that he was always 
unhappy unless in the cellar, measuring 
his own coals. Among others, who had 
often expostulated with him on the im- 
propriety of so doing, was a favourite 
nephew, to whom he had given a good 
education, and supported in the first style. 
One morning walking in his garden with 
this nephew, he said to him, " Henry, I 
want a motto, or something of that kind, 
to put up in front of my house ; but I 
don't like your Grove House — Prospect 
Place— this Villa, and t'other Lodge. 
Come, you are a scholar, give me one, 
and let it be in Latin." " Well," re- 
plied the nephew, " what think you of— 
Thus is industry rewarded $ n " The 
very thing," says the uncle, " if youll 
only put it into Latin." The nephew 
then taking out a pencil, wrote on a slip 
of paper — Otium sine dignitate : which he 
gave his uncle, who read it thus— .Hotktm- 
sinne digmUat. " Aye, Henry," said the < 
old man, " that'll do famously !" The 
next day he sent for a painter, who hap- 
pened to know as little of the dead lao- 
guages as himself, and the words were 
soon printed in large characters, in a con - 
spicuous part of the house. On the 
Sunday following he happened to have a 
large party ; and after dinner, as the 
company were strolling about the garden, 
to view his improvements, some read the 
words, but said nothing (not wishing 
probably to show their ignorance), — some 
said ' fc they were prodigiously fine" — M so 
novel" — " so appropriate ;" and to those 
who did not exactly happen to observe 
them, he was kind enough to point them 
out, and to explain the meaning, sayings 
" Thus is industry rewarded," and that 
" he was not ashamed of having gained a 
competency in trade." HoweveT, among 
the company there happened to be a 
Charter-house boy, who told the old gen- 
tleman that there must be some mistake, 
for they were the last words he should 
like to have put upon a house of bis.—. 
This brought about an explanation ; and 
the poor old coal -dealer was so struck 
with the malice and ingratitude of his 
nephew, 'that he instantly destroyed a 
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codicil to his will, In which he had left ON SEEINO* A LADY'S ORAC£. 
him 5,000/.— too* to his Led, and died in FUL DISPLAY OF HER FAN. 

a fortnig t. u When the cause is alike the effects are 

tile same* — ' 



£ftt <5atljerer. p 0 h, P ohi 'J* a logical s <*t ; 

but a Gatherer and disposer of other For (.he Fan that can cool the fair 



Cly. 



" I am but a umnerer ana aispo« 

men** sturT."- -.H'otton. menc's breast, 

_„ r "TrT,,o ^ n tne love-struck Myrtillos enkindles 
EPKtRAMS. aflame. 

Our bodies are like shoes, which off we 
cast ; 



Oxford, Jan. 6, 1785. 



K_ 



Physic their cobbler is, and Death the • A freqnent subject iu the university for logi- 
l ast> cal exercises. 



Weapons in peace grow hungry, and 
will eat 

Themselves with rust; but war allows 
them meat. 



ON DR. DONNE. 

Thy Muses gallantry doth far exceed 
All ours, to whom thou art a Don indeed. 



MASTER'S YORK, TOO. 

A Yorkshire man, and ostler still ? 

Ere this you might have been 
(Had you employed your native skill) 

Landlord, and kept the inn. 
Ah ! Sir (quoth John) here 'twill not do. 

For dang it, Meysler't Yorkshire too ! 



MILITARY PUN. 

Ah officer, at a field-day, happened to 
be thrown from his horse ; and as he lay 
sprawling on the ground, said to a friend 
(who ran to his assistance) " I thought I 
had improved in my riding, but I Jind I 
have fallen off. 



THE BOMBAY MARINE. 

It is usual among the military in India, 
to call empty bottles " Bombay Marines," 
from the officers in that service being 
obliged too often (owing to the slowness 
of promotion) to remain in it till nearly 
superannuated. One day at a party, 
a gentleman (not knowing any of the 
marine were present) taking hold of an 
empty claret bottle, said to his servant, 
** Here you clumsy mootoo ! take away 
this Bombay Marine." An old officer of 
that service happened to be present, and 
hearing the remark, started up, and said, 
44 What do you mean by that, Sir ?" To 
which the gentleman, without the least 
hesitation or embarrassment, replied, M It 
has done its duty, Sir, and is ready to do 
it again." This well-timed and" well- 
merited compliment appeased the old 
officer, and harmony was immediately re- 
restored. 



THE LOVER. 

I found, said Mark, my nymph alone ; 

I knelt, and poured an earnest prayer. 
Condemn me not through life to groan, 

Consign me not to fell despair. 
I sigh'd— she wept,— I kiss'd her tears, 
And—bless me ! how she box'd my ears. 





A CURE FOR LOVE. 

The one end of a rope fasten over a 

beam, 

And make a slip knot at the other ex- 
treme ; 

Then just underneath let a joint stool be 

sit. 

On which let the lover most manfully 

get; 

Then over his head let the snicket be got, 
And under one ear well arranged be the 

knot ; 

The joint stool kick'd down, let him take 

a fair swing, 
And leave all the rest of the cure to the 

string. 

*ci * naq 

■ — — — — . 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

«* 

Hannah Candid; J. W. E. . if; Jacobus; 
F Tt—y; and Alpheus, in our next. 
Archie has our boat thanks, und shall hav« 

attention. 

Will (hrynne mention the title of the artirle 
to which he alludes? We should feci mnrh 
obliged by what he intended to od>r ng..»- n aru 

Alfred; Higgins; Jean; W. B. : K A f ) • 
C. S ; A Ghost Story; Pascht; M. M. J., are 
intended for early insertion. 

The Lines on Cctcper, Ellen's C 'e to the 
Tooth ache, and William's Lines to a ) « ny 
/duly, are not sufficiently polished. 

J. W. must complete the article before we ran 
notice it. 

J. 6 is informed, that the number* of Tim 
Mirror he inquires for may be obtained th nmph - 
any bookseller. < . QbJjVm 

Timothy Ttrut. Esq. won't da. , ) ; •■' 

I I II • 

Printed a nd PiMishsd by J. I.iMBIRD. 
143, Strand. <ne«r Svmernet Hounej and told 
If all A'ewstnen and MookselUrs. 
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M)t i8eto Custom ftotist. 




The Custom-House so recently erected 
has acquired a new and somewhat unfor- 
tunate celebrity, from the circumstance of 
its foundation having given way, and a 
part of the Long Room having actually 
fallen down. This building, which is at 
once elegant and commodious, was erected 
under the direction of Mr. David Laing, 
the architect. It is situated on the banks 
of the Thames, east of London bridge? 
and extends in length 489 feet, and in 
breadth 107 feet ; the grand front facing 
the river, from which it is separated by a 
terrace, is of Portland stone. The centre 
is quite plain to the height of the ground 
floor of the building, but above the 
windows there is an entablature, divided 
into two compartments, ornamented with 
figures in alio relievo. In one compart, 
ment the commerce and industry of the 
country, and the arts and sciences con- 
lected with them, are allegorically repre- 
sented ; and in the other, the costume and 
character of the various nations with which 
we traffic are delineated. These groups 
arc boldly executed ; and the height of 
the figures being nearly five feet, they can 
easily be distinguished from the terrace. 
Vol. v. H 



Between the entablatures is an inscription 
recording the date of the erection, sur- 
mounted by a large sun-dial, which is 
sustained by the two recumbent figures of 
Industry and Plenty. 

Each wing has six columns of the Ionic 
order : these give a grandeur to the edi- 
fice which, on so extended a scale, might 
appear as carrying the simplicity of archi- 
tecture too far. There is one great dis- 
advantage in viewing the Custom-House 
from the terrace, because it is much too 
narrow to include the whole building in 
one coup dTeeil ; and it can only be seen 
to advantage from the river. 

The interior of the building is admirably 
constructed. There are necessarily several 
entrances to this noble pile ; the two 
principal ones are in Thames-street. They 
lead through halls rather commodious 
than large, to the grand staircase, which, 
by a double flight of steps, leads to lob- 
bies at each end of the long room. This 
room which is in the centre is 190 feet in 
length, and 60 in width ; it is divided 
into three quadrangular compartments, by 
eight piers, surmounted by three domes, 
through which the rooms are ventilated. 

»7 
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In addition to the long room, there are 66 feet, upon the surrounding walla. The 

upwards of a hundred offices, appropri- partition walls on the east and west end* 

ated to distinct branches of the business of the long-room, being supported by 

of the customs, as well as several private the other parts of the building, have stood 

rooms. All the passages, lobbies, and the the pressure ; but the south wall having 

floor of the Long Room, except where the no support, except its own weight, has 

clerks sit, are of stone groined in brick, perceptibly bulged out, and not only 

They are lighted by vertical lantern-lights; rent the arches next the south wall of 

and the communication between the most both the cellars and king's warehouse, 

important parts of the house is by iron for a space of many feet, but it has alsd 

doors, which slide into a groove in the drawn out with it (most likely by the 

wall, and are closed at night, when they connection of the iron stay crossing under 

afford a good barrier against accidental the long-room floor), the opposite wall, 

fire. The whole building is well venti- and made a rent in the floor of the long 

lated, and in winter is warmed by means passage, which is on the same line as the 

of air stoves Several fire-proof rooms long-room floor. It has also rent, for 

have been constructed, into which books a number of yards, the corridors above, 

and most valuable papers are every night These effects are not entirely occasioned 

placed. by the yielding of the piers and the 

The first stone of the new Custom- pressure of the above-named arches, but 

House, which, exteriorly, is creditable to increased by the weakness of the girders 

the architecture of the metropolis, and cha- of the whole of the roofing over the lonjg- 

racterisric of the commerce of the country, room. These girders are by no means 

was laid by the Earl of Liverpool, the first deficient in quantity of timber, but thi 

Lord of the Treasury, and the Right Hon. manner and method of cutting, framing:, 

Nicholas Vansittart, Chancellor of the and tying to the walls, does tart gtve 

Exchequer, on the 25th of October, 1813 ; strength and support equal to the quantity 

and the whole was finished, and opened of materials used. [See Laing's A*chi- 

for public business, on the 12th of May, tecture,pp. 22 and 25, plates 27 and 28. j 

181 7, at an expense of nearly 250,000/. Hence the framing, or girders, of the 

By consulting Mr. David Lang's ar- domes, have expanded literally, by the 

chitectural plans and descriptions of weight of timber, &c. above, so as to 

the new Custom-Housc, it appears that thrust outward, by the lateral pressure, 

borings being taken about the site, the both the front wall and the upper part of 

ground was found to consist of .stratum of the back parapet-wall; the latter Off 

gravel* which it was at test designed to which has opened at tbe end of the 

pile throughout the foundation. But rafters, and shows a rent of half an inch 

this plan seems not to have been carried in width, for 30 or 40 feet in length, on 

fully into effect — the piling being more this light parapet-wall on the roof, 
partial than was originally intended. On In the eastern quarter of the cellar, 

this partial piling, in a soil by no means two of the pillars have settled several feet ; 

tenacious, the walls and piers, footed on the piUars above, and dependant on them, 

wood, were founded, and the fabric reared in the king's warehouse, have, of course, 

up. Rut not long after it was finished, followed them in their descent, and 

the floor of the long. room was perceived brought down the arches, along with 

to settle, and continued to do so, until a that part of the floor of the long-room 

few weeks ago it was thought necessary that has fallen in. The side walls in the 

to support this floor by shoring under wings of the Custom- House (thtough 

the groins of the arches in the cellars : which light is given to the ante-rooms 

but this precaution did not answer the that look into the wells), are all twisted a 

desired purpose, for part of the floor of little, or bulged out, most likely from 

the long-room fen in, on the 26th of the less care that has been taken to round 

January. On examining the whole fabric them, than to found the outer walls ; but 

with care and attention, it is perceived these courts or these well-walls, are in no 

that the pillars in the cellars, under the danger at present, although the corridors 

Long-Room, have all settled, more or less, adjoining them are a little rent. The 

These pillars are, indeed, so narrow at north side of the buildimt, and the gable- 

the base, that they seem better calculated end walls, show no infirmity but what 

to stamp themselves tnto the earth, like a may have been original; nor does any 

die into metal, than to be supported by other part of the building appear to have 

the materials under them. This depres- settled or given way in the least. The- 

sion of the pillars has brought the weight quay adjoining the river is also fair an* 

of all the brick-work of the arches of both firm. 

the cellar, King's warehouse, and the Having thus described the building 6P 

stone-floor of the long-room, 190 feet by the Custom.House, we shall procevd W 
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give au historical account of the cus- 
toms — an important and lucrative branch 
of the public revenue : — 
7lThe whole produce of the customs, on 
the exports and imports of England, were 
for many years farmed at 20,000/. — in the 
year ending the 5th of January, 1823, 
they amounted to 10,662,874/.! Such 
has been the growth of British commerce 
during a period of less than two centuries 
and a half. The levying of duties on 
•hips and merchandize is generally attri- 
buted to Ethelred, and is said to have 
been first resorted to by that King, in 
»70, when all vessels trading to London 
paid certain duties at Billingsgate, or 
Bclin's gate, as it was then called. 

The principles on which the revenue of 
the customs, which were originally on ex- 
ports, only, were vested in the king were — 
first, because the king was bound of com- 
mon right to maintain and keep up the 
ports and havens, and to protect the mer- 
chants from pirates; and secondly, be- 
cause he gave the subject leave to depart 
die kingdom, and to carry his goods along 
with him. 

In 1274, the custom duties were sanc- 
tioned, as a source of revenue, by the par- 
liament of Edward I., but the fees must 
have been very small for more than three 
centuries afterwards, for in the year 1090 
Queen Elizabeth farmed them to one 
Thomas Smith, for 20,001/. a year. The 
queen was induced to do this in conse- 
quence of the representations of a person 
of the name of Carmarthen, to her majesty, 
that she had lost 96,720/. 3*. Id. in the 
customs, during the preceding eight years. 
Smith, who had been a collector of the 
customs, well knew their value, for he 
gained upwards of 10,000/. by the eon- 

In the year 1613 the customs amounted 
to 148,076/. la. 8tt, of which London 
alone paid 100,572/. 18$. 4d. In 1666 
they were farmed at 390,000/.; and in 
1602 they amounted to 807,551/. During 
the first half of the last century, the cus- 
toms remained nearly stationary, although 
commerce had greatly increased : the late 
reign was one, however, in whioh great 
skill and ingenuity were displayed in 
inventing means to increase the revenue : 
and although the " official value of the 
goods** is still computed, with reference 
cot to the prices they bear in the current 
year, but to a standard fixed so long ago 
as 1696, yet in 1798, a duty of two per 
cent, was levied on our exports, the value 
of which was taken not by the official 
standard, but by the declaration of the 
exporting merchants. 

The first house for " the receipt of cus- 
tom" ia London, was built in 1385, by 
2 H 



John Churchman, one of the sheriffs. 
This building appears to have been suc- 
ceeded by another, which was destroyed 
in the great fire of 1666 ; a new Custom - 
House on a large scale was erected, in 
1668, at an expense of l0,0O0vL, which 
was also burnt down by fire, in Thames- 
street, in 1715. Three years afterwards 
another Custom-House, more spacious in 
its dimensions, and more regular jin its 
structure, was raised, in which the bust* 
ness was conducted until a fire, which 
broke out on the morning of the 12th of 
February, 1814, laid the whole building 
in ashes, destroying several document* 
relating to the customs, as well as pro* 
perty to an immense amount. Two poor 
orphan girls, servants to the house-keeper, 
perished in the flames, and one man was 
killed by an explosion of some barrels of 
gunpowder in the vaults, which occasioned 
a shockjumilar to that of an earthquake. 

The business of the customs is under 
the (direction of thirteen commissioners, 
two of whom fill the offices of chairman 
and deputy chairman : a secretary, clerks, 
and a great number of officers. 



THE EDUCATION OF THE 

PEOPLE-CHEAP PERIODICALS. 

• »i 

" That the soul be without knowledge 
it is not good," is an axiom of scripture 
which the experience of all ages, and the 
history of every country, fully proves. 
States and kingdoms rise and perish , nou- 
rish and decay in proportion as the 
are kept in ignorance or enlightened 
the glories of conquest, and the triumph 
of arms are fleeting and ephemeral com- 
pared with that permanent fame and hap- 
piness which are achieved by a due en- 
couragement of literature and tl»e arts. 

In no country is knowledge more uni- 
versally diffused than in England : a few 
centuries ago the whole learning was con- 
fined to the clergy, and although one of 
our monarchs saidf, an " unlearned king 
was but a crowned ass,** yet it is certain 
that even the education of princes was 
much neglected; and many a baron bold, 
and sturdy knight, five centuries ago, were 
unable to write their names. Now we 
find Our peasants and mechanics well edu- 
and intelligent, and making their 
to the highest honours. W e might 
e numerous instances of talents hav- 
ing emerged from humble life; but we 
shall merely allude to one — that of Dr. 
Lee, the present professor of Arabic, at 
the University of Cambridge, who ia 
master of nearly all the living and dead 
languages. This gentleman was a working 
mechanic, and acquired his extensive 
learning by deep itudy in the intervals of 
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hid labours. No doubt he rose early and 
sat up late, but his present distinguished 
situation, and licit harvest of fame arc 
ample rewards. 

We have been led to these remarks 
from the perusal of a well written pam- 
phlet by Mr. Brougham, a gentleman 
distinguished both at the bar and in the 
senate, entitled " Practical Observations 
upon the Education of the People, ad- 
dressed to the Working Classes and their 
Employers." 

In this pamphlet Mr. Brougham very 
clearly shows the importance and advan- 
tages of educating the people, and gives 
some interesting statements of the progress 
knowledge is making in this country. In 
the course of his observations he pays a 
just tribute to cheap periodical literature, 
which, with honest pride we may say, was 
first rendered popular by the publication of 
the Mirror. Several cheap periodicals 
had at various times been tried without 
success, but the commencement of the 
Mirror formed a new era in periodical 
literature, and was immediately followed 
by a host of others, many of which, 
though very respectably conducted, have 
been consigned to " the tomb of all the 
Gapulets." We have only room for one 
or two brief extracts from the pamphlet 
of Mr. Brougham :— 

" But although the people," says Mr. 
Brougham, u must be the source and the 
instruments of their own improvement, 
they may be essentially aided in their 
efforts to instruct themselves. Impedi- 
ments whick might be sufficient to retard 
or wholly to obstruct their progress, may 
be removed ; and efforts which, unassisted, 
might prove fruitless, arising perhaps 
from a transient, or only a partial enthu- 
siasm for the attainment of knowledge, 
may, through judicious encouragement, 
become effectual, and settle into a lasting 
and an universal habit. A little attention 
to the difficulties that principally beset 
the working classes in their search after 
information, will lead us to the knowledge 
both of the direction in which their more 
affluent neighbours can lend them most 
valuable assistance, and of the part which 
must be borne by themselves. 

" Their difficultiesjnay all be classed 
under one or other of two heads— want of 
money, and want of time. To the first 
belongs the difficulty of obtaining those 
books and instructors which persons in 
easier circumstances can command ; and 
to tlte second it is owing that the game 
books and instructors acre not adapted to 
them, which suffice to teach persons who 
have leisure to go through the whole 
course of any give* branch of science. In 
some lines «f employment, there is a pe- 



culiar difficulty in finding time for ac- 
quiring knowledge; as in those which 
require severe labour, or, though less 
severe, yet in the open air ; for here the 
tendency to sleep immediately after it 
ceases, and the greater portion of sleep 
required, oppose very serious obstacles to 
instruction; on the other hand those 
occupations are less unfavourable to re- 
flection, and have a considerable tendency 
to enlarge the mind. 

" The first method, then,which suggests 
itself for promoting knowledge among 
the poor, is the encouragement of cheap 
publications ; and in no country is this 
more wanted than in Great Britain, where 
with all our expertness in manufactures, 
we have never succeeded in printing books 
at so little as double the price required 
by our neighbours on the continent. A 

Gwn, which any where else would cost 
If a guinea, may be made in this coun- 
try for half a crown; but a volume, fully 
as well or better printed, and on paper 
which, if not as fine, is quite fine enough, 
and far more agreeable to the eyes, than 
could be bought in London for half a 
guinea, costs only six francs, or less than 
five shillings at Paris. The high price 
of labour in a trade where so little can 
be done, or at least has been done by ma- 
chinery, is one of the causes of this dif- 
ference. But the direct tax upon paper 
is another ; and the determination to print 
upon paper of a certain price is a third : 
and the aversion to crowd the page is a 
fourth. Now all of these, except the first, 
may be got over. The duty on paper is 
threepence a pound, which must increase 
the price of an octavo volume eightpence 
or ninepence; and mis upon paper of 
every kind, and printing of every kind; 
so that if by whatever means the price of 
a book were reduced to the lowest, say to 
three or four shillings, about a fourth or 
a fifth must be added tor the tax ; and 
this book, brought as low as possible to ac- 
commodate the poor man, with the coarsest 
paper and most ordinary type, must pay 
exactly as much to government as the 
finest hot-pressed work of the same ske. 
This tax ought therefore, by all means, to 
be given up ; but though, from its being 
the same upon all paper used in print- 
ing, no part of it can be saved by using 
coarse paper, much of it may be saved by 
crowding the letter-press, and having a 
very narrow margin. This experiment 
has been tried of late in London upon a 
considerable scale ; but it may easily be 
carried a great deal further. 

'VThe method of publishing in Numbers 
is admirably suited to the circumstances 
of the classes whose income is derived from 
wages. Twopence is easily saved in a week 
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by almost any labourer ; and by a me- which from their superiority of emhrl- 
rhanic sixpence in a week may without lishment, and other causes, naturally 
difficulty be laid by. Those who have augment their price, and place them ' be- 
not attended to such matters, would be yond the means of the humbler classes- of 
astonished to find how substantial a meal society ; not that I would be supposed 
of information may be had by twopenny- to depreciate this department of our peri- 
worths. Seven numbers, for fourteen- odical literature, far from it, but in look- 
pence, comprise Franklin's Life and ing for a method which I conceive better 
Essays ; four for eightpence, Bacon's calculated to he generally useful, with a 
Essays ; and thirty -six for six shillings, feeling of pride and satisfaction, I behold 
the whole of the Arabian Nights. Cook's the time arrived when the vast encyclo- 
Voyages, in threepenny numbers, with pedia of knowledge flows in all the vari- 
many good engravings, may be had com- ous channels to an anxious public — .when 
plete for seven shillings ; and Plutarch's standard works are published in every 
Lives for ten shillings, will soon be possible form, and at so easy a rate, that 
finished.* The Mirror, a weekly pub- those whose earnings are the most scanty, 
lication/containing much matter of harm- needhut reserve a very fete pence from their 
less and even improving amusement, pittance, to be furnished with such editions 
selected with very considerable taste, has of the works of the British bards, histori- 
besides, in almost every number, in forma- ans, and essayists, as they most value for 
lion of a most instructive kind. Its great present perusal or future reference. 'Let us 
circulation must prove highly beneficial but fior a moment consider the advantage 
to the bulk of the people. I understand, in this light. Many had the inclination, 
that of some parts upwards of eighty thou- but few possessed the means of obtaining 
sand were printed, and there can be no information — who could possibly part 
doubt that the entertainment which is de- with two or three weeks remuneration for 
rived from reading the lighter essays, may his labour, perhaps, to the prejudice of his 
be made the means of conveying know- family to purchase an edition of a single 
ledge of a more solid and useful descrip- work ? Very little facility was afforded 
tlon— a consideration which I trust the him of obtaining what he desired even by 
conductor will always bear in mind." the prices of the last century ; but, now, 

We thank Mr. Brougham, and trust how widely different is the case ; the 
w.e shall never forget that ours is not only mechanic imbibes a taste foT reading, and 
a Mirror of Literature and Amuse- this inclines him to lay out his super- 
men!, but of Instruction also. abundant resources in works of utility and 
* Limbird s Classic*. merit, rather than waste his time and 

means in the ale-house: he remembers 

that with theicollections of permanent va- 

ON THE PRESENT STATE OF i ue he is forming, his chilcfren are mate*- 

PERIODICAL LITERATURE. ^aHy benefitting— he bequeaths them not 

(For the Mirror.) onlv his literary legacy— but his example 

• I consider tb« human son! without educatiou with iL In present happy disposition 

like marble. in the quarry, which shews none of of things, merit cannot long- remain in- 

its inherent qualities, till the skill of the polisher obscurity ; the road to preferment is open 

fetches out the colours, makes the surface to all, and he, however humble his sphere 

shine, and discovers every ornamental cloud, in lire, is certain of making his way in 

■pot, and vein that runs through the body of it.» the world, and of?' achieving greatness," 

Addison. if ne but possess the talent requisite ; the 
It is a distinguishing and highly honour- times are luckily passed when the ma- 
able characteristic of the age in which we thematician and the poet were associated 
live, and which more particularly apper- with garrets, and their genius obscured 
tains to our own country, that the uni- by their poverty, and the prevailing taste 
venal diffusion of knowledge should, in of the age ; Gray, in his inimitable 
so short a period have triumphed over the elegy, observes, 
prejudices of the illiberal, (for I can use « Pull many a gem of purest ray serene, 
no milder term ) and contributed so largely The dark, unfathonrd caves of ocean bear, 
to the well being of a very considerable Full u>«ny a flower is born to blush unseen 
proportion of our fellow beings. The And * **te its sweetness in the desert air .» 
utility of periodical literature can never There is a class of speculative reasoners 
admit of doubt in the minds of the can- who deprecate any thing in the way of 
did ; and the present mode of supplying improvement in the mental condition of 
these publications has ever struck me as their humbler fellow creatures ; edu ra- 
the best calculated to impart pleasure and tiott (say they) places them in too exalted 
profit to the community. Magazines and a situation, it gives them ideas ill adapted 
Reviews are a species of publication to their station, and incapacitates them 
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from pursuing with credit the paths of 
industry which they have heretofore trod. 
Did there appear a shadow of reason in 
. what is thus advanced against the diffu- 
sion of knowledge, and were these sur- 
mises followed by some striking instances, 
it might not be entirely devoid of utility 
to pursue the argument, but that the 
** privileged few" are to monopolize the 
standard commodity, and that men are to 
remain in gothic ignorance, because for- 
tune has not smiled upon them, is not 
less a libel upon common sense, than a 
scandal to that religion which teaches us 
to " do unto others as we wish to be 
done unto,*' and an insult to that God 
who has endowed both rich and poor with 
equal capacities for cultivation—and that 
divine precept, which says, u that the 
soul be without knowledge, it is not 



W. 



SONNET, 

BY JOHN MAYKB, S8Q. 

oj the " Poem* of Glasgow," out 
" Siller Gum.' 

O ! how I love the prattling of that child, 
Frisking so blithely iu the nurse's haud! 
Fair aa her face who first in Eden smil'd, 



Thy dimpled cheeks remind me of the time 

Wlien first I ventured on b'fe's thorny way ; 
Vnj no false joys consume thy early prime- 
No fiend mislead thee, and no frinnd hrtmv t 



Thy bark, like mine, is on a rocky sea 

For life's a voyage far from shore to shore, 
No resting-place, unless thine anchor be 



Blest hope for thee, just op*nlng Into bloom, 
Thrice blessed hope for me, fast hast'ning to 

* 

STRAY EPISTLES.* 
(For the Mirror.) 
sustlb u. 
As some poor juggler at a country fair, 
Tries by all arts to draw the common stare ; 
So I, enlisted in your weekly corps, 

>r notice but by ranting more, 
i his voice is lost in ceaseless din, 
, trumpets, cymbals, Join " walk in, 
in ;» 



Now their loud 
drown'd; 

A giant here, or dwarf of little si»e, 
While shows o'er shows in long succession rise. 
In vain he grins, or blundering strikes his head 
Or drinks « their honour's health" in melted lead; 

* Such ought to have been the title of the 
"Beginning* in our last, which must bo con- 
sidered a* the first Epistjf. -Ed. 



Caught by some gaudier sight Uu 



Such is my case ; I must expect to And 
The common fate of all the rhyming kind. 
What frenay told roe poetry to choose? 
A rhyme must bring a prison or a noose ,- 
I fear— but hold, or 'twill be vows to fear 
Digressing verse most ever stun your eftr. 
But mum, dear Sir; though when first inlro- 
due'd. 

We use the greeting by all others used ; 
" Your humble servant," with a formal bow, 
" Rain threatens, Sir, •'-" Yes. Sir, tis raining 
now,* 

But when acquaintance freezing forms has 
thaw d, — 

" Beet yet to Tattersal s, what news abroad?* 
I they plunge at once, 
to a bore or < 



I grant I have no stated theme, bnt pen 
Thoughts as they rise, nor mind the how or 
when ; 

That now I turn to this, and now to that, 
And wind and double like a hunted rat 
Yet soon my muse shall strike a loftier string, 
Some chosen theme in worthier strains to sing ; 
And I, my two or three first letters o'er, 
Will mind my essay and digress no more. 
Thus where the Nile in Afric takes its rise, 
A trifling spring tbe parent stream supplies; 
Winding it runs, and every little hill, 
Or rocky fragment turns tbe creeping rill : 
But when augmented by descending rains, 
And mountain torrenta, rolling through the 
plains, 

The mighty flood flows with majestic force, 
And rocks and bills in vain oppose its course. 

I and the reader now will take our rest, 



HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. 
( For the Mirror.) 
« Societatis human® vinculum sunt ratio atque 
Cicero, Off. 1. i. cap. 17. 



Reason and speech are the bond of human so- 
ciety. 

Speech, the prominent distinction be- 
tween the rational and brute creation, is 
a faculty of such inestimable value, as to 
render mankind conversible with each 
other ; by which means, the natural en- 
dowments, remarks, experience, or ac- 
quirements of individuals, may be mu- 
tually communicated for the general benefit 
of society: yet these advantages (how* 
ever excellent) must have been prescribed 
within exceedingly narrow limits, but for 
the invention oi letters ; which, not con- 
fining us to the small circle of neighbour- 
hood or contemporaries, enable us to 
become acquainted with the sentiments 
and acquirements of the ablest men in 
every age and nation. 
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*-Pticentce» primi.fameai creditor, ausi 
Mansuram rudibus vocem sigiiare figuris.* 
Lucans Pharsalia. 
Phoenicians first, if truth in fame be found, 
The airj' voice, in marks imperfect, bound. 

In short, words are the channels of con- 
veying knowledge to the mind ; and hence 
it is obvious, that a right use of them by 
the speaker or writer, and a correct appre- 
hension of their significance on the part 
of the hearer or reader, are indispensable ; 
for, if words be taken in a wrong sense, 
we form an erroneous notion of the author's 
meaning : hence, it should be the pri- 
mary object of all writers, to make their 
discourses perspicuous, rather, than 
abounding widi rhetorical flourishes ; 
bearing in mind the precept of Quinctilian, 
u to express themselves in such a manner, 
not that they may be understood, bu l so that 
they cannot possibly be misunderstood." 

Without further extending any remarks 
upon this point (which being already suf- 
ficiently obvious, might seem tedious), I 
shall endeavour to sketch a brief account 
of the causes and various imitations that 
have been made from time to time in our 
native language, which is a compound of 
several others ; yet this, so far from de- 

C Sting its worth, has rendered it a 
' conjunction of their merits, and a 
1 freedom from many defects. 
Although the general causes for change 
in language may be numerous, the fol- 
lowing are, I think, the most prominent : 

1. Conquests, by which there happens 
a gradual coalition of the language spoken 
by the conquered with the conquerors. 

2. Commerce, by which are introduced 
titles, offices, and dignities, together with 
the names of commodities, chiefly derived 
from the nation from whom we procure 
them. 

3. Emigration, by which foreigners 
coming to a country, either for protection 
or employment, have, from time to time, 
introduced some parts of their respective 
languages within their immediate resi- 
dence, which having been new modelled 
according to the genius of our own, were 
finally adopted by the community at 
large. 

4., Imitation of another language, from 
an esteem for some valuable properties, 
as being more expressive, copious, or ele- 
gant than our own. 

Thus much for the chief causes of 
change in language. I now submit the 
application thereof to our native language, 
by a few remarks upon each division ; 
which, by reference to our history, it ap- 
pears has undergone more alteration from 
the first of these reasons ( conquest ), than 
from either of the others. 

With respect to ancient Britain, all the 



historians agree that we hate but an im- 
perfect account of it much before the 
Christian era; though its language is 
generally admitted to have been the an- 
cient Gaulic, of which there are now 
scarce any remains, except in Wales. 
Both Czesar and Tacitus have affirmed it 
was peopled from Gallia; in support of 
which assertion, they have given some 
strong conclusive arguments ; such aa 
similarity of religion, manners, customs, 
amusements, &c and the proximity of 
situation. Assuming, then, according to 
the best authority, Welch to have been 
the original language of this country, it 
appears that the Roman invasion occa- 
sioned the first great mutation. About 
half a century before the birth of our Sa- 
viour, Julius Cassar made a descent upon 
Britain, which he, however, did not en- 
tirely subjugate, but compelled the nation 
to acknowledge his prowess, by paying an 
annual tribute, and delivering hostages 
for its due performance. During the 
reign of Claud ian, about a.d. 45, Carac- 
tacus, their leader, being taken in tri- 
umph to Rome, the 'southern parts of 
Britain were made a \ Roman province, 
and a colony planted near Maiden, in 
Essex. Finally, the whole island was 
entirely conquered in the time of Do- 
mitian, under Julius Agri cola ; a small 
portion of the natives betook themselves 
across the mountains to the west, and set- 
tling themselves in Wales, thus preserved 
themselves and their native language un- 
molested. 

Thus Britain continued for near four 
hundred years a]Roman province, although 
governed by native chiefs as viceroys under 
the Roman emperors ; and it may natu- 
rally be concluded, that as a great many 
Romans, composing their legions, &c, 
must have lived in Britain, and by their 
being governed by laws written in Latin, 
a mixture of languages would take place ; 
and so it continued, a medley of Welch 
and provincial Latin, till about the year 
433, when the Roman forces being re- 
called home, on account of intestine trou- 
bles, the English became dreadfully 
harassed by their northern neighbours, 
the Picts and Scots ; and in order to re- 
press them, solicited the aid of the Saxons, 
a powerful German tribe. These* about 
the year 450, under the command of Hen. 
gist and Horsa, routed the Picts in a 
sanguinary battle near Stamford, in Lin- 
colnshire, and obtained the Isle of Thauet 
from Vortigern, the British king, as a 
reward for their services, who afterwards 
marrying the daughter of Hengist, settled 
the county of Kent upon his father-in- 
law, from whence the Saxons neter could 
be removed j for they, sensible of the 
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fruitfulness of Britain, invited a host of 
their countrymen over to partake of their 
good fortune; and by finally succeeding 
to grasp the whole power of the kingdom, 
parcelled it out into seven divisions, well 
known as the Saxon Heptarchy. So that 
the native language, composed of Welch 
and Latin, became nearly extinct, and the 
Saxon usurped its stead ; and so conti- 
nued till 800, when the Danes began to 
infest the north and east parts, and after 
a rigorous struggle of nearly 200 years, 
arrived at the sole government, which, 
however, they did not maintain above half 
a century ; and, therefore, the Anglo- 
Saxon made no considerable alteration, 
more especially when it is considered that 
both the Saxon and Danish sprung from 
one common parent, the Gothic 

Thus the language became a mixture 
of Welch, provincial Latin, Gothic, An- 
glo-Saxon, and Danish ; till, in 1067, it 
was invaded by William, Duke of Nor- 
mandy, and remained under the Norman 
yokefor 360 years. The Normans did all in 
their power to change the native language, 
by compelling the English to teach their 
children nothing but Norman French in 
their schools ; in which tongue all laws 
were promulgated, and law-suits, &c 
rigorously ordered to be managed : but 
the English had strong antipathies to 
their new haughty masters ; and although 
many phrases must have been thus intro- 
duced, still the Saxon language main- 
tained the precedence, and formed the 
foundation or our present structure. Thus 
much may, perhaps, suffice to account for 
the alterations by conquest. 

With respect to commerce, it is well 
known that we have long been distin- 
guished as a trading nation, more espe- 
cially since the reign of Henry VII., who 
did all in bis power to promote it. Now, 
as it generally happens in such cases, we 
have had a large stock of words introduced 
by this means, principally through the 
medium of the Italian, as Venice was the 
chief mart for trade nearly three centuries ; 
and, besides, as England was for so long 
a period under subjection to the see of 
Rome, in ecclesiastical matters, a great 
many Italians coming here to manage the 
Pope's affairs, and several natives going 
there, an account of suits in canon law, 
church dignities, priesthoods, abbacies, 
bishoprics, &c, it follows that many 
Italian phrases must unavoidably have 
been brought among us. 

Thirdly, with respect to emigration, 
we have shewn under the first head what 
numbers of foreigners were continually 
pouring in upon us for upwards of a 
thousand years j and, added to this, even 
in more settled times, manv of our kines 



selected their court favourites among 
foreigners, who, no doubt, brought many 
more in their train. Much alteration 
must have, therefore, been made on mis 

account.' 

Lastly, as to imitation, our language 
has received no trifling mutation, or rather 
amendment} the learned have adopted 
almost all technical terms of arts and 
science* from the Greek and Latin, for 
the sake of neatness and elegance; the 
ingenious and fashionable have imported 
occasional supplies from the French, Spa- 
nish, Italian, and German, chiefly gleaned 
during their travels ; and courtiers, who 
are ap v to dislike every thing common, 
or the product of their native country, 
preferring what is foreign, have framed 
many words of complaisance and address. 
Lastly, the connections which we hate 
long maintained through the medium of 
governments and ambassadors, have also. , 
made many additions to our language, t 
Since the invention of that inestimable 
art, printing, the English language has 
gained continual accessions, till it finally 
acquired such a degree of copiousness and 
strength, as to render it susceptible of 
that polished refinement, which has been 
manifested in writings of taste and genius 
during the last three centuries. 

Jacobus. 



TRIBUTES TO THE MEMORY 
OF BURNS.* 

( To the Editor of the Mirror.) 
Sir,— It gave me great pleasure (as it 
did no doubt many others of your nu- 
merous readers) to read the short but 
accurate account in No. 72, of the Baid, 
ahd the monument erected to his memory 
by his grateful countrymen. What men 
a genius as Burns might have accom- 
plished, had he lived longer, and in cir- 
cumstances which would have afforded 
him more leisure for such pursuit*, it 
would be difficult and in vain to conjec- 
ture. The time occupied in writing the 
principal portion of his poems, he was 
compelled to borrow from labour, anxiety^ 
and sickness. Suffice it to say, that 
what he "has written will be read and 
admired as long as tenderness, suMhmHy, 



and humour, shall continue to be known. 

I subjoin three poems, the two first are 
upon the Anniversary of his Birth Day, 
the last an Eulogy on the poet, hoping 
they will find a place in your interesting 
publication. Frederick. 

* Tins letter and the poems it enclosed have 
been in oar potman on nearly twelve months ; 
they could howerer scarcely appear more op pw- 
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THE BIRTH DAY OP BURNS.— A SONO. 
Sung at the Anniversary, on JaHttarglS, 1832. 

IsCT the miser s Might be to brood o'er his gold. 
Ami the lover to dote on the charms of bis fair; 

Let the warrior boast of the battles of old, 
And the dangers he braved with a mind free 

f. . 

Far nobler the feelings we cherish to night, 
And dear to our hearts is the day that returns ; 
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He vh the wren amidst'the grove 

When in his homely vein; 
At • Bannock Bnrn» the bird of Jove, 
With thunder in his train. 

The woodlark in his mournful boars j 

The goldfinch in his mirth; 
The thrash a spendthrift of his powers, ~ 
Enrapt'ring heaven and earth. 

The swan in majesty and grace 



delight 

ugh in silence we 



Burns 



Politicians may club their vile idols to praise, 
And unite in the time serving sycophant s 
smile i 

But these t a*. -scheming statesmen, no pleasure 
can raise 

In the heart, kike the strains of the minstrel of 
Kyle. 

Yes, pride of his country • hisname shall be dear, ~ 
And honoured by all, as his birth-day returns ; 
is 



Contemplative and still; 
But rous'd, — no falcon in 
Could, like his satire, 



i 



The linnet in simplicity ; 

In tenderness the dov e ; 
Bnt, more than all beside, was be 

The nightingale in love. 

Oh ! had he never stoop'd to shame, 
Nor lent a charm to vice ; 

How had devotion lovd to name 
That bird of 



i to the dead ! in Scotia's choir 
Of minstrels, great and small, • 
He springs from his spontaneous Ore, 



Yet a tribute, all pay to l 

Though like the pure 
mine. 



• .. •» 
• »). 

. • j 

if •' 
» 



, when hid in the 



Yet, her wreath, when the muse of his country 
did twine 

On his brows, be shone forth like the bright 
king of day. 

Come then, ye choice few, while our bosoms beat 

At the name of the poet, when Scotia mourns, 
A bumper let's fill, and w ith rapturous jov, 
We'll drink on his birth-day, the memory of 



EULOGY ON BURNS THE POET. * 
the bard, though mote is his lyre, 
And wither'd for ever the bands that he flung 
O'er its chords, while with more than a patriot 1 ! 
fire, 

He the triumphs of freedom and bravery sung. 

He had strings too for beauty, love, virtue, and 
truth. 

That shone ever bright, and as free 



VERSES 



Computed for the Anniversary of Robert Bum*' 
Birth-dntf, celebrated at Sheffield, 1820. 

What bird in beauty, flight, or song, 
Can with the bard compare 

Who sung as sweet, and soar'd as strong, 

As ever child of air? 

jicb ttiiisrrn tir trmitcotx firm -ici I' .* 
His plume, his form, could Burns, 

For whim or pleasure change , 

He was not one, but all by turns, 

w mi transmigration strange. 

The blackbird, oracle of spring, 

When flow'd his moral lay ; 
The swallow, wheeling on the wing, 
priciously at play. 

ird, from bloom to bloom, 
Inhaling heavenly balm ; 
The raveii, in the tempest gloom ; 
The halcyon in the calm. 

In H Auld Kirk Alloway* the owl 

At "witching time of night; 
By « Bonnie Doon* the earliest fowl 



youth. 

And gaz'd on in age, as their souls fled away.* 

Remember the bard, like the Huma sublime,! 
He ne er sinks to the earth, so exalted his 
flight; 

But winging his way through sweet poesy's 
clone, 

O'er hie dear native land pours bis heaven- 
drawn light. 

Oh • Caledon, guard thou his ashes with awe ; ' . 

For thy poetic world was deserted and dim 
Till he rose on thy darkness, and Scotia then 
saw 

That world of the muse all illumin d by him. 



i > 




In the Island of Paros,} a marble was plac'd, 
On its rugged and desolate sea beateu shore. 
Where nought could be seen, bnt the blue ocean's 
waste, 

And nought could be beard but the sea's dcaf- 
'ning roar. 

_* The fines on^ the mo*ntain recorded in 

t An eastern bird, that hovers coutiuuall 
the air, and never touches the earth. 

I • The tomb of Arehilociis was placed on the 
, to the Island of Paros. and the poet* 



ly in 
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Should a stranger but fail h> respect (o the t<Mib, 
(Ax many all heartless would fearlessly dare,) 
Swift a race of avenger* would spring from its 
gloom 

And punish bis crime, as be flees iu 



i Scotia protect fhv lov'd poet, whose u 
Should be bless-d by each child, with its infan- 
tine breath; 

And should critics presume c'tn to sully bis fame, 
Burst forth from his tomb, and quickly stiug 
them to death. 

Yet stay 1— let the drivellers, from death, be re- 
deem d, 

It were giving them honours from which 



'Twere declaring their 
»'d, 



Rtan a 



The following inscription was sent engmved on 
a silver snuffer-tray to tl»e widow of Burns. 

The Girr or a rsw Scots M Shefkield 

TO THE WIDOW OF BrRNB. 

Ha passed through life's tempestuous night, 
A brilliant, tremblint;, northern light, 
Though years to come, he shines from far, 



ON THE STAGE. 
(For the Mirror.) 

The Stage, to use the observation of 
Shakspeare, is 

• To hold, as twere, the mirror up to nature, 
To shew Virtue her own feature, Scorn her 
own image, 

And the very ago and body of the Time, Lis 
form ami pressure." 

Hence, in the more refined periods of the 
world, the Stage has been regarded as a 

Sand vehicle of moral instruction — 
crished and cultivated as such — and 
has uniformly attained a higher degree of 
excellence, in proportion as the liberties 
and genius of man havebecometimproyed 
and exalted. In looking back into the 
histories of Greece and Rome, we see the 
stage raise itself to a higher rank and 
consequence, with the civil and literary 
improvements of those once great nations, 
and at length give birth to those compo- 
sitions, which, in all subsequent ages, 
have continued to be admired, as well for 
correctness of sentiment as elegance, of 
diction. In proof of this may be adduced 
the venerable names of Sophocles and 
Euripides, of Terence and Plautus, with 
many others, whose celebrated works 

nway by the waves, a swarm of wasps w as enn- 
eraftd, ready to avenge the least insult that 
should bo offered to it.»-Vhfe Notts to t*e Fur- 



have given to each a great and lusting name 

in the pantheon of history. Even among 
people destitute of those advantages en- 
joyed by countries in a' civilized state, pub- 
lic representations of manners and events, 
combined with morals, form a share of their 
amusements ; and we may fairly presume, 
that the simple theatric spectacles of Ota- 
heite,though wanting that dignity and con- 
sequence which accompany the dramatic 
representations of enlightened nations, 
are not without their proportionate effect 
on the minds of the gentle, though un- 
polished, natives of those islands. 

As the subject is one in which a large 
portion of the public take an interest, it 
may not be deemed unnecessary toconsi. 
der the era of the risfc of dram . tic litera- 
ture in this island. In doing this, we must 
be struck with considerable surprise, in 
finding this important species of writing 
to have had so late an origin, or at leasr, 
so late a cultivation in this land of arts 
and letters. But our surprise, on the 
other hand, will be considerably lessenec 1 , 
when we take into consideration the un- 
bounded power of the priesthood, in on 
age when England was uttered with mo- 
nasteries, and the mind of men slumbered 
beneath the torpid influence of monkish 
and superstitious gloom. As the power 
of the priesthood lessened, knowledge 
progressively advanced, and human rea- 
son kept pace with its progress. By the 
noble efforts of enlightened individuals, 
both at home and abroad, the rancour of 
an intemperate religious seal subsided into 
mildness and toleration ; and the ideas of 
man, as they became more free, became 
enlarged and expanded, and gradually 
laid open the way to a more improved 
and polished literature. This, to use the 
language of the poet, was the period 
« When Learning's triumph o'er her barbarous 
foes 

First rear'd the Stage, immortal Shakspeare 
rose." 

From this era, therefore, we may date 
the commencement of the regular drama 
in our island. The public representa- 
tions in England, previously to this time, 
appear from writings on the subject, and 
from the critical notes of Johnson, 

W fr <ukirAn« T\ C t IaHa _ _ 1 n frili nm» r»>« ■ , _ » 

oiee* ens, itiaione, ami outer cxmimrnta- 
tors upon Shakspeare, to hare been little 
beyond mere dumb shew, rope-dancing, 
and other similar amusements, adapted 
only to the taste of vacant, uninformtd 
minds, and destitute of every thing 
which could convey the smallest degree 
of intellectual delight and improvement. 
It was reserved ftr Shakspeare, the fa- 
vourite child of nature, to open a new 
rLld of rational and dignified entertain- 
to hi* countrymen, and to strike 
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put a species of literature, combined with quent representations of the " Hypo- 
public representation, which should be at crite,"aod the injurious moral tendency 
once a source of entertainment, and a of the "Beggar's Opera," are much to 
school of morality. Happy and useful be lamented, — and it is to be lamented, 
talent, which could thus unite pleasure that a regard to the morals and happinesa 
with mental improvement, and lead man, of society should not have interposed 
through the medium of his amusements, a check to their representation, from 
to the love and practice of the moral those who are the delegated guardians 
virtues ! Even at that time the belief in and protectors of both, 
demonology was the creed of the day, It is not less just than it is pleasing, 
and was carried to so extraordinary a to notice, with deserved encomium, those 
pitch of absurdity, mingled with cruelty, of a better description, whose talents have 
as to doom many innocent individuals to been employed and exerted to repair the 
the flames, under the ridiculous accuaa- injuries occasioned by the unworthy and 
tion of witchcraft — the mere mention of misapplied labours of the former.— 
which, in this enlightened age, excites Amongst the foremost of these stands 
only laughter and contempt. Most of Cumberland, whose dramatic pieces have 
these miserable victims to ignorance and tended in a considerable degree, to im- 
superstition, were helpless, inoffensive old prove the moral and national character, 
women, whose age and infirmities were and to assert the honour and reputation 
deemed proofs of guilt, and made the plea of the English drama. In all his dra- 
for inflicting on them acts of the most matie productions he seems, purposely, 
wanton and relentless barbarity. This to have introduced individuals of dit- 
digression may be found not altogether ferent countries and religions, under the 
unconnected with the subject of the stage, most amiable and conciliating points of 
The design and effect of the stage, on view, as a counteracting effect to such as 
its true principles, is that of correcting other dramatists have rendered objects of 
and improving the manners and morals of ridicule and disgust. To this laudable 
mankind, and according to the opinion end have his labours been uniformly 
of the best critics, an imitation of that directed, evincing the sincerity of his 
which really exists. It cannot, therefore, manly declaration, that " he . would 
be denied, that in our age it has degene- rather remove one prejudice from the 
rated from its object, and it appears, on breasts of Englishmen, than add another 
Its present system, inefficient in pro- India to the possessions of the empire." 
ducing this important end. The love of His well-drawn character of the gal- 
novelty so preponderates in the mind of lant and generous-hearted O'Flaherty, 
man, as, in many cases, to supersede the disdaining every insinuation of baseness 
exercise of his judgment and reason. Its and dishonour, and nobly vindicating the 
offspring, Fashion, bears an equal sway, cause of the oppressed and the unfortu- 
and, not confining itself to dress and nate, has doubtless contributed to raise 
manners alone, extends its pn^minating the Irish people in the respect and esti- 
infiuence even over the productions of mation of their British fellow-subjects, 
literature itself. From this source, the Equal merit is due to him for his cha- 
works of our modem dramatists may be ractcr of the Jew, whom he has exhibited 
said to derive their weak and unprofitable as possessing a soul glowing with the 
effects ; and ceasing, as in the days of warmest benevolence, and conferring acts 
Shakspeare and his cotemporaries, to be, of the most exalted generosity, on those 
the scourge of vice, the stage has lost its even who had despised and Insulted him. 
energy and dignity of character, and has He thus nobly and powerfully contri- 
degenerated into a mere representation of buted to remove the prejudices entertained 
the fashions and follies of the age. against, and the reproaches cast on, that 
A painful feature in the English unfortunate and persecuted tribe, whose 
drama, from which the eye of reason errors are, perhaps, more attributable to 
and liberality turns with equal sorrow society, than to any depravity peculiarly 
and disgust, is the contempt thrown existing in themselves — spurned and ex. 
upon different religion* persuasions in eluded, as they have hitherto been, from 
many of our comedies. Different reli- the intercourse and fellowship of man, 
sects are individually introduced and deprived, almost universally, of the 



upon the stage — sometimes under ludi- common rights and enjoyments of civi- 

ctous. and sometimes under unamiable lized life. 

characters. Hence a torrent of popular There is still another species of our 

ridicule and dislike is unjustly brought comedy in as great a degree prejudicial to 

upon their respect ivs bodies, which has the morals, as those alluded to are to the 

often terminated, in oiher countries, in a manner* of society. Such are the pieces 

most vinaietiva persecution. The fix- of Farquhar, Hoadly, Oongreve, and 
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others, whose representation is, on this 
account, a circumstance much to be de- 
plored and reprehended. Their scenes of 
intrigue and gallantry, inasmuch as they 
are couched in elegant language, are 
doubly dangerous, and exhibiting, in 
fact, gross indecency and vice. The 
most prominent among these are the li- 



and others, written in the licentious age 
of Charles II., with which it must in- 
deed be allowed they are perfectly in 
unison. The general subjects of their 
plots are the amours and low intrigues, at 
one time of married, and at another un- 
married, personages, assisted by the agency 
of footmen and chambermaids, whose 
merits and fidelity are appreciated by the 
extent of their vice, and by the degree 
wherein they successfully administer to 
the depraved pursuits of their patrons. 
Each gentleman has his obsequious valet, 
and each lady her useful and subservient 
Abigail. Upon this vitiating model are 
formed the greater part of our comedies 
or farces. In these exist the same spirit 
of low intrigue, with the a*une ribaldry of 
sentiment; and the feature which most 
strikingly marks them, is that pitiful 
attempt at double -entendre^ to which a 
perverted taste bestows the unmerited 
appellation of wit. How forcibly and 
injuriously must they operate upon the 
mind, when brought into public repre- 
sentation, — especially on young minds, 
glowing with passion, and, at the same 
time, wanting the preserving aid of dis- 
jn. F. R — y. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 



vilege which he may monopolize to his 
own individual interest and ail vantage. — 
Is this fair ? Is it just ? Mcthinkg I 
hear justice condemning it — but, it is 
palpably evident that such a grievance 
exists, by the sex being almost entirely 
excluded from all public important discus- 
sion. I have no wish to colour my opinions 
with egotism, but.it is allowable when our 
characters are injured by calumny — or, 
our quality by indifference or neglect — 
or, our nature and sex by false accusa- 
tions, or traditional jargon ; there is then 
a degree of one's merit to be produced 
merely for the purposes of vindication and 
self-defence. .Mark the wonted plan of 
the learned counsel in pleading the cause 
of their client, what arguments that are 
eloquent, are not used — what words that 
aie fluent, are not uttered — all to extol 
the virtues of the person in whose cause 
they are pleading. To be arranged on 
the list of barristers is not my wish or 
desire — had I been adapted or inclined to 
be one, you, yourself, arc the only judge 
I should wish to address. I fear I have 
already trespassed far in the columns of 
your interesting journal : but may, per- 
haps, be allowed the pleasure of giving a 

in my opinion, 
ie share of self- 
confidence in the male sex. They were 
written in reply to a gentleman who vin- 
dicated his fraternity from the epithets of 
Little tcorld, it begins thus,— 

A little world I say again 

Meets in the motley creature man, 




CLAIMS OF THE FEMALE SEX. 



(To the Editor of the Mirror., 

Mr. Editor,— It is with emotions of 
surprise and pleasure that I am now in- 
duced to address you— of surprise that the 
fair class of your readers have not been 
more spirited in contributing communi- 
cations to your entertaining little journal 

of pleasure that I have had the satis. 

faction of observing one of our sex suffi- 
ciently spirited and inclined to make an 
appeal to your numerous readers. It is 
said, the Mirror is our favourite, there- 
fore, why not converse with it, and exhi- 
bit, that which to some of the opposite 
sex may appear to be extinct, or never to 
to have existed, female talents which 
are too much in obscurity. I, for one, 
must and will assert the prerogative 
of my sex, in consulting and discussing 
a multiplicity of subjects, which that 
motley creature, man, appears to claim 
as a lawful and proverbial right and pri- 



, hi* youths 
The goat, the swine, or wolf in years; 
Often the name of cur prevails, . . 



. 1 



Yet thought i 
We see a state leviathan ; 
Some are called cod s-heads wanting brains, 
Some sharks, where gaming reigns. 

Bat blackbirds when in pulpit zealous, 
Horned owls, when husbunds jealous. 
And jays at court who spark it : 
They're gulls when corporation glean, 
Canary birds at change are seen, 



In proof of female talent I need not 
enumerate the illustrious of our sex, since 
their names must be familiar to most of 
your readers, and I sincerely hope to sec 
in your future publication, productions of 
the fair sex, both in support of our an. 
cient rights, and at the same time exhibit- 
ing indubitable proofs of female talent, as 
they have done on many occasions. To 
be candid, Sir, I must confess the Ml rro r 
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in the fbrm of its mattci, possessing 
more variety, is more congenial to my 
taste than any work previously published 
of the kind that has hitherto come under 
my perusal; the talents of more than 
one of your correspondents it is not 
every one's destiny to obtain. I should 
not neglect, Mr. Editor, to congratulate 
you on your very superior taste as to 
engravings, another very becoming ap- 

Sndage of your works. I have now got 
r beyond the intended limits of the 
letter I purposed writing; but, sir, I 
give you one piece of friendly advice. 
Pursue your career in conducting the 
Mirror, and you will not raU pleasing, 
I think, every person of true taste, even 
a Soame Jenyns, if in as good humour 
as he was when he wrote the art of dan- 
cing, though not perhaps in such a mood 
as he was when he wrote Dr. Johnson's 
epitaph. I have deviated far from my 
primitive subject, but I was bound by a 
Kind of propensity to mention those sub- 
jects, by which my pen has been em- 
ployed. I now come, sir, to a conclusion, 
feeling fully and decidedly convinced you 
may, with strict propriety, say with 
Prior, as I, and I hope all of my sex 
can do, and will, 

Let them ensure , what care I, 
The herd of Critic* I defy. 
No, no, the fair, the gay. the young, 
Govern the numbers of my song 
All that they approve is sweet, 
And all is i 



Now, Sir, believe me to remain with 
great respect, your humble Servant, 

Hannah Candid.* 

[ ♦ Miss Candid was so discursive in remarks 
that we have been compelled to curtail her 
letter: of course we have not abridged the 
compliment to ourselves— that Indeed would 
be high treason agafnst Editorship.— En ] 
— 



SPIRIT OF THE 

tyuMt journals. 
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STEAM. 

— — Magno veluticum flamma sonore 
Virgea suggeritur costis uudantis aheni, 
E&nRautque sestu hrtiee* ; ' 
Fumidus atque alte spurois exuberat amuis : 
Nec jam se capit uuda ! volai vapor ater ad 



Never did wight, in ancient days, 
Of such sublime discoveries dream 

A" Watt :— be his, then, all the praise 
Who taught us first the power of Steam. 



SortTtrgiliana, drawn on board a Steam boat, 
in the passage from DoVerto Boulogne, in 1833. 



The hundred baud 

To us no power at all would seem ; 
Watt's hundred-horse one, in an hour, , lM 

Can do the work of years with Steam. 

Would Archimedes, or Alpbonso* 
(Whose science led him to blaspheme J 

So long with levers have gone on so, 
I/ tht.y h&d gucM d ttic strength of Slsvuuu 7 

Up comes a river from the mine. 

Exhausted its obstructing stream. 
And metals glow, and diamonds shine— - • - 

.'i .•.'«■. 



On Delia's arm, on Chloe's breast. 

Gems, cheap as Bristol stones, will beam ; 
O'erflowing be the miser's chest, 



Profoundest speculators puzaling. 
Well might it cause surprise extreme . 



Wove, and embroiderd too. by Steam. 



To India in two months youH sail, i- 

Should net the world-contracting scheme, 
For want of funds or fuel fail, vi 



What did the awkward ancients know 

Of navigation? Their Trireme 
Three knots aa hour could scarcely row i < 

««•» tr 



A dozen we can run with Steam. 

That Frenchmen vapour well we know ; 

But, in that faculty supreme, 
We clearly our advantage shew, 

By vapouring, as we do, with Steam 



•1 

at »» 



Brunei performs bis tasks with ease, 
Though woefully his engines scream ; 

Iron and blocks he cuts like cheese — 
Such wonders does he work with Steam t 

Five hundred balls, per minute, shot, 
Our foes in fight must kick the beam i 

Let Perkins only boil his pet, , j P .|j 
And he'll destroy them all by Steam. 

But warlike arts now much less thought on, 
Since those of peace we better deem. 

We shall contend for silk and cotton, 
And try who most can do by Steam. 

Our fruits and flowers we need not owe 
To sunshine ; for, without a gleam, 

Our fruits and flowers are made to grow 
Luxuriant now by genial Steam. 

All stoves and ebimaics superseded 
The aspect south, and solar beam. 

To warm your house there's nothing needed 
But circliug tubes to spread your Steam. 

The newspapers your breakfast bless ; 

No dinner-talk unless you see "em : 
Ten thousand, says the Times, our pre* ' ' ; 

Strikes off in three short hours by Steam. 

' I \-''-''-'J •>( fJj.JIfl Jfil 

M' Adam, who such feats has done, 
That we a statue should decree him. 

Will see along our railways run 

Stage-coaches hissing hot With Steam. 

' I'll make you a world.' 



4Ku*r> 
viu tti 
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The home and 01 we want not uow 

T» furni-di out a set or team. 
For we shall irarH, cart, and plow, 

Faster, aad cheaper far, by Steam. 

Your linen you may wash unit dry 
In Surrey, somewhere near to Clieam : 

The Waslier-wasnaa'a Company 

Pprturm the process titers by Steam. 

Tailor*, no doubt, a coat will make. 
As shoes are made without a seam ;* 

Five minutes hardly will it take, 
If they should do the Job by Steam. 

Abridged will be yaur household carea ; 

You'U skim your milk, and churu your crccm, 
And mend, leUeve aie, yournlTnini 

With this your steady servant Steam. 

And if a spendthrift you have bee*, 

Your income coon you may redeem. 
As, from your billa, it will be seen 

iJoW ^OOcl 0. 111 ik IlTl^f? I* is iitcttiri* 

Instead of incubation, ovens 
Th' Egyptian* Kohl In ffreat esteem ; 

But why not hatch (the addled slcrens <) 
Their chicks, aa we do ours, fcy Steam ? 

You've only to put on the pot, « 
You'll roast your pig, and boil your bream, 

And have your dinner hot and hot ; 
So excellent a eoek is Steam ! 

Physicians ont of date will grow, 
And you will rarely have to fee *em ; 

To Mahomet f at once you'll go, 
Who'll set you all to rights by Steam. % 

Our debt and taxes wiH be paid, 
(This seems indeed a case extreme,) 

Aad all you wish and waut be mad^ 
By the omnipotence of Steam. 

Dull as a pout nnless you be, 

As Homer ttli art , or Polypnemo, 
From what I'm said, you'll clearly see 

How much we awe to Watt and Steam. 

No Muse have I had to Invoke, 

For so felicitous my theme, 
That, certain as the piston rrftroke, 

Up comes some hicky rhyme to Stenm. 

My poem only fills a sheet, 

Though I could spread it o'er a ream ; 
But keep my secret— be discreet— 

Tis manufactured all by Steam. 

New Monthly Magazine. 

« At Battersea Bridge. f At Brighton. 



CELEBRATION OF BISHOP 
BLASE. 

Saint Blase, the patron saint of wool, 
combers, was Bishop of Sebasta, in Ar- 
menia, and suffered martyrdom in the year 
316, under the persecution of Licinius, by 
command of Agricolaus, governor of Cap- 
padocia, and the Lesser Armenia. Saint 
Blase's day is the third of February, which 
has been observed as a festival, in various 
ways, in different countries. In the holy 



wars, the supposed relics of the saint were 
dispersed over the west, and great venera- 
tion excited for his memory. 

Malcolm, in his " Anecdotes of Lon- 
don," gives a curious account of a pro. 
cession of one hundred wool-combers, on 
March 3rd, 1730, the queen's birth-day. 
They wore woollen caps and shirts over 
their clothes, and proceeded to St. James* 
Palace, where a person on horseback, re- 
presenting Bishop Blase, carried a wool- 
comb in one hand, and a payer-book in 
the other. This leader addressed the 
king and queen, who appeared at a win- 
dow, and thanked his majesty for the 
encouragement they had received, and 
entreated his future protection. The fol- 
lowing account of the celebration of 
Blase's day at Bradford on the third inst. 
Is copied from the LeecPs Mercury : — , 

" The Septennial Festival, held in ho- 
nour of Bishop Blase, and of the invention 
of wool-combing attributed to that person- 
age, was on Thursday, February 3rd, 
celebrated at Bradford, in Yorkshire, with 
great gaiety and rejoicing. We cannot 
look upon this ceremonial as an unmean- 
ing pageant ; but rather feel it to be an 
interesting commemoration of the origin 
of that art, to which this country owes its 
staple manufacture, and a large portion of 
its wealth. The art of manufacturing 
wool into cloth is second only in impor- 
tance to that of husbandry, and the Inven- 
tor of wool-combing, whoever he may be, 
deserves to rank next to the inventor of 
the plough ; he would, according to the 
custom of the ancients, merit at least the 
station of a demi-god after his death, and, 
though he has not attained this honour, 
he, or more probably his fictitious repre- 
sentative, has obtained the honour of be- 
ing canonized in the grateful remembrance 
of those who have most profited by his 
invention. Bishop Blase, whom tradition 
reputes to have invented the art of comb- 
ing wool, and thereby preparing it for 
being wrought into a beautiful and dura- 
ble manufacture, was the Bishop of Se- 
basta, in Cappadocia, in the second and 
third centuries, and was beheaded under 
Dioclesian, after being whipped, and hav- 
ing his flesh torn with the iron combs of 
his own invention. His martyrdom has, 
doubtless, done much to enhance and pre- 
serve his fame, for it can scarcely be 
questioned that the art of wool-combing 
was known long before his time, though 
he probably made some improvement in 
it. His name, however, serves the pun. 
pose of commemorating the invention, and 
he has accordingly received the highest 
honours from his followers in this useful 
art. 

" There is no place in the kingdom 
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where die bishop is so splendidly comme- 
morated as at Bradford. This town, which 
has of late years increased in wealth and 
population at a rate nearly unparalleled, is 
the high seat of his pontificate; and, as the 
combers and manufacturers of long wool 
are more numerous here than in any other 
place, they hold it as almost a religious 
duty to manifest their gratitude and re- 
verence for his memory. Accordingly 



HcralJ, bearing a Flag. 
Woolstaplers, on horseback, eacl 
caparisoned with a Fleece. 
Worsted Spinners and Manufacturers on 
horseback, in white stuff waistcoats, 
with each a sliver over the shoul- 
der, and a white stuff sash ; 
the horses' necks covered 
with nets made of 
thick yam. 



numbers and brilliance. The celebra 
tion of the last has eclipsed all hither- 
to seen, and it is most gratifying to 
know, that this is owing to the high 
prosperity of the worsted and woollen ma- 
nufacturers, who are constantly adding 
fresh streets and suburban villages to the 
town. As both the masters and work- 
men in most of the trades immediately 
connected with the manufacture, join the 
procession that parades the streets, and 



in 181C, 1811, and atmevious septennial Merchant^ on horseback, with coloured 
periods, the occasion has been celebrated sashes, 
v/ith great pomp and festivity, each cele- 3 Guards. Masters' Colours. 3 Gusrds. 
bration surpassing the preceding ones in Apprentices and Masters' Sons, on horse- ' 

back, with ornamented caps, scarlet 
stuff coats, white stuff waistcoats, 

and blue pantaloons. 
Bradford and Keileigh Bands. 
Mace- bearer, on foot. 
0 Guards. King. Queen. 6 Guards. 
Guards. Jason. Princess Medea. Guards. 
Bishop's Chaplain- 
Bishop. 
Shepherd and Shepherdess. 
Shepherd Swains. 

dress themselves in ornamental attire, ap- Woolsorters, on horseback, with orna- 
propriate to the occasion, the pageant is mented caps, and various coloured sliver*, 
long, lively, and interesting. 

** The different trades began to assem- 
ble as early as eight o'clock in the morning, 
but it was near ten o'clock before they 
were all arranged in marching order in 
Wcstgatc. The arrangements were ac- 
tively superintended by Matthew Thomp- Dy* ers, with red cockades, blue aprons, 
son, K.sn. At this hour the morning was and crossed slivers of red and blue, 
brilliantly beautiful : the preceding day " The following were the numbers of 
and night had been marked by violent the different bodies, as nearly as we could 
storms of wind and rain, which threatened estimate : — 24 woolstaplers, 33 spinners 
to spoil the out-of-door festivities of and manufacturers, 6 merchants, 66 ap- 
Thursday ; but in the morning the sky prentices and masters' sons, 160 wool- 
cleared up, and the wind, fresh and keen, sorters, 30 comb-makers, 470 wool- 
blew off the clouds which came from the combers, and 40 dyers. The king on 
horizon. As early as seven o'clock this occasion was an old man, named 
strangers poured into Bradford from all William Clough, of Darlington, who has 
the surrounding towns and villages, in filled the regal station at four previous 
such numbers as to line the roads in celebrations. Jason (for the celebrated 
every direction ; and almost all the legend of die Golden Fleece of Colchis is 
vehicles within twenty miles were in re- interwoven with the commemoration of 
quisition. Though we cannot form a the Bishop) was personated by John 
probable conjecture as to the number of Smith ; and the fair Medea, to whom he 
persons assembled, owing to their being was indebted for his spoils, rode by his 

t 



Comb Makers. 
Charcoal Burner. 
Combers* Colours. 
Band. 

Woolcombers, with wool wigs, &c 
Band. 



dispersed through many streets, and side, 
never congregated in any one place large very becom 
enough to allow a view of the whole, yet 
we understand that Bradford was never 
before known to be so crowded with 
strangers. Many thousands of indi- 
viduals must have Voaie to witness the 
scene. Fortunately, the weather con- 
tinued, on the whole, fine throughout an<3f glossy 
the day: a few showers of hail and snow wool which they wore, 
fell at intervals, but produced no injury, Several appropriate flags were borne in 
and were succeeded by bright sunshine, the procession, representing the Bishop, 
About ten o'clock the procession was Medea giving the golden fleece to Jason, 
drawn up in the following order : — &c, 



The Bishop was a personage of 
scorning gravity, also named John 
Smith ; and we understand that he has 
enjoyed his pontificate several previous 
commemorations : his chaplain was J ames 
Beethon. The ornaments of the spinners 
and manufacturers had a neat and even 
elegant appearance, from the delicate 
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"When the procession was ready to 
move, Richard Fawcett, Esq., who wax 
on horseback at the head of the spinners, 
pronounced, uncovered, and with great 
animation, the following lines, which it 
has long been customary to repeat on 
these occasions, and which, if they have 
not much poetical elegance, have the 
merit of expressing true sentiments in 
simple language : — 

Hail to the Day, whose kind auspicious rnys 
Deign'd first to smile on famous Bishop Blase ! 
To the great author of onr Combing Trade, 
Tins day's devoted, and due honour paid ; 
To him whose fame thro' Biiiaiu's isle resounds, 
To him whose goodness to the poor abounds ; 
Long shall his name in British annals shine, 
And grateful ages offer at his shritie ! 
By this our Trade are thousands daily fed, 
By it supplied with means to earn their bread. 
In various forms our trade its work, imparts. 
In different methods, and by different arts, 
Preserves from starving indigents distress'd. 
As Combers, Spinners, Weavers, and the rest. 
We bount po cems, or costly garments vaiu, 
Borrow J Areas India, or the coast of Spain ; 
Our native soil with wool our trade supplies, 
While foreign countries envy us the prize. 
No foreign broil our common good annoys, 
Our country's product all our art employs ; 
Our fleecy floc ks abound in every vale. 
Our bleating lambs proclaim the joyful tale. 
So let not Spain with us attempt to vie, 
Nor India** wealth pretend to soar so high ; 
Nor Jason prnle him in his Culchiau spoil. 
By hardships gain*, and enterprising toil, • . 
• Since Brilfrns all with eafe attain the prize, 
And every hill resounds with golden cries. 
To celebrate our Founder s great renown, 
Our Shepherd and pur Shepherdess we crown : 
ForEnglnn.l ■> Commerce, and for George's sway. 
Each loyal subject give a loud Huzza. 

HUZZA I" 

After tlie procession had finished its 
destined rounds, the apprentices and mas- 
ters' sons dined together at the Sun Inn ; 
and the fcpV lanufacturcrs, etc. dined 
at the Court House. In the large room 
of the latter place, nearly a hundred gen- 
tleman sat down to an excellent dinner ; 
Matthew Thompson, Esq. in the chair. 
The first toast was - k the king," which 
was drank with tour times four, and was 
followed by other loyal and appropriate 
toasts; nor was the immortal memory of 
Hishop Hlaso forgotten. There was a ball 
in the evening, in which all the ladies 
appeared in stuff dresses. The day was 
pMBed in tlie utmost harmony. 

—•• jJ ' Ul ' jhllf.J J 1JAI( f.l ri lilisj 

•• I am hot a Gttftirr* r and dispone i of oilier 
men's Muff. "—tfottj/n. 

, jjnirtid^il bit* — taj ■ ■ n*rro/i « i ' 
TIME. 

' Tiur. by momenta steals away, 

First ate hour, and then the day ; 

I I 



Small the daily loss appear* 
Vet it soon amounts to years. 



PJMA Ml 



THE DANDY A NO HIS TATLOR. 

Met it inks they are both tightly braced 
In Lite's disagreeables — Oh, honey I 

The one has long stays. for his waist, 
The other long stays for his money. 



EPITAPHS 

Taken verbatim from Scnlcoale Church 
Yardy near llu 'l. 

In Memory 

of 

John West, 
Also 2 Childer who died Infants. 



In Memory of 
Jane the wife of George Wellington 
who departed this life the '2"»th o;' 
. September 1(113 aged 38 years. 

moarn not for me i*m dead and gon 
my loving husband gods will be done 
but on my children pity take 
and love them for their mother's Rake. 




Here lieth the bodv of-f^eter 
WiUxon Baa-ster and mfcriner who 
Sail'd Round ye. Wortd with 
Lord Anson. 



EPITAPH 
From Hessle Church Yard, nfar HuH. 

ON OEOHCH: l it 1SSICK, PLUMBER 
AND GT.AZIETt. 

Adieu, my friends, my thread of life is 

The diamond will not cut, the soder will 
not run, 

My body's turn'd to a dies, my grief and 
trouble's past, ,„ t ,a 

I've left no one to worldly care,_anj T 
shall me at lasfr JMfitiHm *<* 

TO CORRESPONDENTS 

Wl shall feel obliged by the promised rommaui- 

PMHft °fj faffl k W i hlzth onj 'jdi ion bf.ri baa 
The Gentleman who submitted n Novel in 

in mas. dpi to Mr. Limbird, is requested to for- 
ward his address, ns his former letter has I 

ml«lald. , . TO3,<K f e * v * u 0 VV^* 
We are compelled to defer onr answers to 

eorrespoodsurt* W/Uvm&k..'^*^ "xmjsc A. 
■ . ■ ■ . — 

Prm'rd , t n>t PntdUksa !»/ J. It/. If til HiK 
143, Srmd. •• if rtt" Httu <"J«*sf *oJU 
Hv all Afwna and Book* '-tin 4 
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LITERATURE, AMUSEMENT, AND INSTRUCTION. 



io. CXXVIII.] SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 19, 1825. [Vuxc* id. 



Britons Cfturcft. 




At mi 
Urn ml 



Although little can be said in praise of 
the public buildings recently erected in 
tbe metropolis, yet a city that contains 
St. Paul's cathedral and upwards of fifty 
other churches, erected by that great mas- 
ter, Sir Christopher Wren, cannot be said 
to be deficient in architectural grandeur ; 
and had not the too rigid economy, and a 
want of respect for works of arts rendered 
him concealed by other buildings, foreign- 
ers would not have spoken so slightingly 
as they have done of our public buildiugs. 
A better taste is, however, beginning to 
diffuse itself, but even now we find many 
good structures erected in bad situations. 
Even the opening of Pall-Mali to St. 
Martin's Lane, which would n*ye afforded 
Vol. y. I 



1/ hiu 
•Hi li 
srt> "»-> 

• Bjn3TH*» fin ot trwoh lot rtamatj 
so fine a view of the church there, has 
unavoidably stopped short, and we have 
but a partial view of that fine struc- 
ture. 

The old church of St. Bride was de- 
stroyed by the great fire in lfifitf, and the 
present structure was erected by Sir 
Christopher Wren, and completed about 
the year 16*80, at an expense of 11,430'. 
The spire, which is particularly fine, bus 
suffered much by .storms. On the 18th 
of June, 17^4, about three o'clock in the 
afternoon, the steeple was much shattered 
by a storm of thunder and lightning ; se- 
veral stones were torn out, one of which 
fell into the church, and others were car. 
ried to some distance ; the damages cost 
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3,0002. repairing. In 1805 a similar ac- semicircular-headed windows and two 

cident occurred, but it was then well re- circular Ones : there are also two door, 

paired. For a more particular description ways on each side, each surmounted by 

of the church we shall quote the following an angular pediment resting on trusses, 

account from the " Illustrations of the A cornice surrounds the building -at the 

Public Buildings of London . distance of a few feet below the parapet. 

44 The elevation of the west front will 44 On the west front are three square- 
convey an accurate idea of the design and headed and three circular windows : to- 
proportions of this spire. The base of gether with the principal entrance which 
the tower is carried up to a height of GO opens into the basement story of the stee- 
feet, and crowned by a well-proportioned pie. The door-case is of the Ionic order; 
cornice ; this supports a stylobate, or it consists of a segment pediment, and an 
continued plinth, which sustains a cubical entablature supported by a half-column 
story of the Corinthian order (enclosing * i each side : a seraph, and the words 
the belfry), having a large latticed win- Domus Dei, arc sculptured on the key- 
dow on each side, flanked by pilasters stone. Immediately within the entrance 
and columns : these are covered by circu- is a lofty semicircular arch ; the soffite is 
lar-hcaded pediments, a blocking course, ornamented with a double row of roses in 
and a balustrade. At the angles of the enriched panels ; and at the sides are 
latter are ornamental vases of good pro- small niches : a corresponding arch leads 
portions. Within the balustrade is a into the vestibule ; and these, together 
circular plinth, forming the base of the with the intervening dome which spriugs 
spire, which consists of a series of four from the great piers that support the 
stories of different orders, the two lower- steeple, form a well-proportioned and ' 
most being Tuscan, the third Ionic, the handsome porch ; into which the light 
fourth Composite or Roman. Here vases has been recently admitted from the tower, 
are again judiciously introduced ; ' and by means of a glazed horizorital opening 
from the balls on the surmounting base- in the centre of the dome. The testibule 
mem, the obelisk springs that terminates is separated from the choir by a glazed 
this fine example of architectural science, screen ; at the sides, westward, are stair- 
Before ihe spire was struck by lightning cases to the galleries ; and to the north 
in 1704, its height ffrom the ground was and south are rich doorways of the Com- 
234 feet ;• but on its reparation was re- posite order, forming the inner entrances 
duced to 226 feet, which is still 24 feet from the burial-grounds, 
higher jfcan the Doric column called the " The architectural arrangements and 
monument, near London Bridge. There decorations of the interior of this edifice 
is no spire in the kingdom, designed after produce an extremely grand and powerful 
the Roman orders, that equals this in effect; and this will be heightened into 
point of elevation ; and except those of magnificence whenever the superb picture 
Salisbury, Norwich, and Lichfield cathe- from Rubcns's 4 Descent from the Cross* 
drah, there is, probably, no one in the shall be raised to its destined situation in 
pointed style that exceeds it in loftiness, the east window.*f- Five noble arches on 
That Sir Christopher WTen has not at- each side, spr i nging from Doric columns, 
tained to the towering grandeur, the ele- coupled and placed transversely, Separate 
gant fancy, and the exuberant richness of the nave from the aisles ; these support a 
the pointed style, will be readily admit- lofty attic, which is lit by elliptical win- 
ted : for the inimitable graces of that dows, and has an arched ceiling. The 
style cannot be reached by invention from columns in every duplication rise from 
other orders so dissimilar to itself, and in one plinth, and terminate in one impost : 
their principles so utterly at variance with during the late repairs they were painted 
steeple-like erecdons. He deserves, how. in imitation of porphyry, and the orna- 
ever, our every" praise, as well for the mental wof k of the arches were pleasingly 
boldness of his conceptions, at for the varied by imitations of veinea marbles, 
scientific skill by which he has carried The key-stones arc sculptured with che- 
them into effect Considered as a whole, rubim, and the soffites are enriched by an 
there is, probably, no other spire than arrangement of roses within panelfl in 
that of Bow Church, which he ever de. bold relief; and in place of a plain arris, 
signed deserving of greater commendation, the archi-vaults have been altered to cor- 

44 The external design of this church is respond : the pilasters supporting the 

plain and uniform. The north and'south galleries arc painted to imitate sienna 

sides are each pierced with three" large marble. A large expanded flower stuc- 

tben taken down, U conuueudably prewired T^lJfltto ? i ♦ ' Sfc 

entire, on the premise. ofaniaiKm in Old street ,mnat,n g m shield-llKC brackets, With 

road, ucar St. Ague, to Clare. \ It tou since been .fixed in it, »toce.~Ei> v . 
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scroll bordering*, and being enriched In so as to appear to hare been erected widi 

their soffites by panelled roses. The the church, and to combine picturesquely 

aisles are plainly groined : the impost cor- with the spire. 

nices from which the arches spring, are The proposed plan will be fully under- 
supported by cherubs. stood by our engraving, which affords a 
" An altar-piece, designed by Mr. very correct view of the spire of St. Bride's 
Dykes the architect, occupies the whole church. The proposed opening, exhi- 
of the recess of the east end, and consists bited in our view, forming an avenue 
principally of two stories of the Ionic to the church, will place the steeple 
order, crowned by an entablature and a in the most favourable point of view, 
circular pediment ; the respective pihw- and add to the healthfulness of the spot, 
ters and compartments of which are very by increasing the circulation of air about 
tastefully decorated in imitation of verde it. It also seems manifest from the de- 
antiqne, porphyry, Sienna and veined sign, that these great objects will be ob- 
marbles, interspersed with, and relieved tained at a very small comparative expense 
by, rich and massive gildings : large fes- -_for, "by making the new habitations 
toons, having the effect of solid gold, are appear to have been erected with the 
introduced over the panels of the upper church, so as to combine picturesquely 
story. In the recessed division, beneath with the spire, and seem devoted, chiefly 
the window, and which includes an en- to that object, it does not become necessary 
riched entablature, supported by two half- to occupy more ground for the opening 
and-three quarter columns of the Corin- and buildings than is here exhibited, to 
thian order, gilt, are the tables of the law ; afford a favourable and an ample view of 
and on the panels, on each side, the the noble form immediately in. the centre 
Lord's prayer and the belief. The centre of it.' 

panel is embellished by a very effective, It is perhaps the best proof of ah archl- 

yet chastely coloured picture, by Wille- tect's ingenuity, at least, when he obtain* 



large panelled roses which diversify it, 
correspond in decorative sumptuousness 
with the other parts. In the lower com- 
partments of each of the side-returns is a 
jus niche, painted in imitation of 
marble." 

i description most of our rca- 
regret that so fine a structure 
should be cooped up by lofty buildings 




projects, as the public find they 
so cheaply and efficiently accomplished. 

This spire would cost nearly 50,000/. 
to erect at this time, and it will be made 
available to the adornment of one of the 
first thoroughfares throughout London, 
after having been obscured from the day of 
its erection to the present moment, at a 
small expense, and a great improvement 
of local property, by the exertion of a few 



THE POET'S VALENTINE. 



Last Valentines Day, 
Oh! ye Musts .sublime, 

I presumed to indite 
An epistle in rbyiup ; * 

Which humbly implor-d. 

You would deign to bestow, 
A benevolent smile 
. On your suitor below : 

That my ftebh attempt* 
You wouW kindly inspire, 

And breathe o'er my i 
The tone* of your lyre 1 

But sadly I fear, 

As the rond is so long, 
Y»n nercr reeeivd 

Your petitioner's song. 



— » 



snouia oc coopea up ny tony Duuaings 0 f local property, by the exertion ot a tew 

erected on every side within a few yards of spirited individuals, and public liberality; 

its base. One of those calamities which, which we trust will not suffer such ari 

though not unproductive of good, cannot opportunity of benefiting the city to be 
but be regretted, has afforded an oppor- 
tunity for opening a view of St. Bride's 

November, 1824, and destroyed several 
houses, affords an opportunity to persons 
passing, of viewing the spire of St-Bride's, 
and many are struck with admiration. 

It was then suggested in one of the 
daily papers, that the ground rendered 
vacant should be purchased, in order to 
retain the opening. A public meeting 
was held at the London Tavern, on Tues- 
day, January 4th, at which the Lord 
Mayor presided, when it was resolved to 
open a subscription for the purpose of 
purchasing the ground and erecting suit- 
able buildings, so as to afford a full view 
of the steeple. Mr. Pap worth exhibited 
a view of the proposed alteration which 
he had made. Its principal feature is the 
opening of an avenue with houses on both 
sides in a suitable style of architecture, 
I 2 



* For which, Tide the Miaaoa No. 79-page 
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Mizht reception refuse !— 
That bards are so poor 



Ik 



■:.< 



Acain, then, TOOT smiles 
Ihwnbly entreat; 



It hobbling my verse, 

How the critics will blasae t 
! And to Lethe c o n * i pn 
Effusions so lame. 

Then kindly adopt. 
Ye Divinities, nine ! 

The least in your train 
For your own Valentine. 

But, if still ye refuse, 

(Like the fox) in 
I shall say— you cross jades, 

I'll be whiptlfl care 
Feb. H, 1(C». 



BOW BELLS. 
(To the Editor of the Mirror.) 



--uUu %■ *, a; «: 

Having rung this chapge about twenty, 
times, the sixth and seventh will be 
called, when the bells wiU run— 1, 2, S, 
4, 5, 7» 6» 9, 8, 0 ; and after ringing 
about thirty of these changes, and re* 
peating each twenty times, which will 
take half an hour, the peal is concluded ; 
whereas, in the same space of time, ten 
persons who understand the scientific 
methods could perform 700 changes, and 
not one of them alike, and instead of 
changing only two bells at a time, as 1$ 
above shewn, would reverse the whole 
each time they had struck once round. 

With regard to scientific ringing being 
dangerous to the spire, or any other part 
of the steeple, I beg to say that it is 
decidedly the reverse ; and if any method 
is at all so, it Is set changes* because, in 
the course of ringing them, several of the 
bells will act in conjunction, or, in ring- 
ing terms, swing one way, which must 
certainly cause the building to rock very 
much, particularly as one change is re 



8rfc,— You having more than once given peated so many tiroes. In support of 

your readers interesting information on my assertion I beg to say, that at St. 

the subject of bells and bell-ringing, and Michael's, CornhilL, there is a peal of 

particularly Bow Bells, I beg leave, twelve bells, the tenor weighing 48 cwt. ; 

through the medium of the Mirror, to the steeple is a mere shell compared with 

acquaint the inhabitants of the parish of Bow, and the bells hang at least 30 feet 

8t. Mary-le-Bow, with an imposition higher than at the latter place, yet, when- 

that has been practised upon them since ever scientific ringing is performed,' the 

the erection of the new spire. steeple does not rock half so much as 

It is well known that the practice of with set changes. Also at St. Saviour's, 
bell-ringmg has been reduced to a science Southwark, there is a peal of twelve bells, 
for many years past, and the art is now the tenor weighing 52$ cwt. (Bow is 
in great perfection ; but this scientific 53 cwt.) This tower stands upon four 
mode is not allowed to be performed pillars, which form arches as high as 
upon Bow Bells, the committee, or vestry the church roof ; the walls of the build- 
gentlemen of the parish, having been ing where the men stand to ring are but 
informed, that it would have such an four feet thick (Bow are seven) : h is also 
effect upon the tower as in all probability several feet higher than Bow, and alto- 
to cause the fall of the spire. gether the beUs are much heavier and 

The fact is, the persons (with the ex- more elevated, yet the scientific methods 

ception of one) who now ring at Bow are invariably performed. In short, where 

Church, are incapable of performing any the men stand to ring at St Michael's 

of the scientific methods, and therefore and St. Saviour**, is rather higher than 

imagine, that if any of them were to be that part of the tower in which Bow 

rung there, the inhabitants would take a Bells hang — consequently the Bells at the 

liking thereto, and they be deprived of two former churches are about 25 or 

the situation, the music of the scientific 30 feet higher than at the latter. I could 

methods being so superior to that which also name several places where these 

they perform. favourite methods . are rung, and set 

Now the method performed by the changes actually prohibited; . such as 

Bow ringers is a bastard one, called set Christ Church, Spitalfituds; SuLeonard's, 

changes, and is rung as follows:— Shoreditch; St. Bride's, Fleet-street ; and 

Suppose the bells 10 be In their natural St. MartinVin-the-Fields ; each of which 

position, I, 2, 3, 4, 6, 6, 7, 8, 9, 0; have twelve bells also, several others 

the person who intends to call the having ten and eight*. .-. , 

changes generally begins with the hind- There are now four societies in Lon- 

most bells, and therefore calls aloud don practising the scientific methods— 

♦eighth and ninth"— which means, that namely, the Senior and Junior Cumber- 

the eighth bell is to take the place of the land Societies, and the Senior and Junior 

ninth, and, vice versa, the bells will then College Societies, each of which have a 
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groat desire to perform upon Bow bells, 
and have made several applications for 
permission so to do,- but which have been 
refused, through the absnrd notion that 
the spire will be in jeopardy. 

The above societies have been esta- 
blished many years, and are governed by 
a master and stewards, subject to rules 
and articles similar to those of benefit 
societies, and therefore deserve every en- 
couragement. 

is therefore hoped, that the pa- 
rishioners of St. Mary-le-Bow will see 
the trick that has been played upon diem, 
and give directions to the churchwardens 
to grant permission for the scientific 
methods to be performed whenever ap- 
plied for. 

If you think it would be gratifying to 

somethii 

every information, and furnish you with 



Heart * ached for him, yet never more 

Would he his kiodfrieaasaee, 
He died at distance from all shore, 
His grave is in the sea. , ;) j h , j 

Where once the vessel gaily swam 

Is left no single trace, * ( —s 
And where the sailor met bis doom 
Is smooth as Hoar/a* face, ,,-f 

W o. 
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REMARKABLE OCCURRENCES 
AT LAMBETH PALACE 

Lambeth Paxace, of which we gave 
a view and description in No. 126, has 
been honoured with the frequent rjresence 
of royalty. In duxinga visit, it is 
presumed, from Henry the Eighth to 
Archbishop Warhara at thtt jpalace, 



JJ you thmk it would bejamyingfo ^ mer8 et was created Earl of 

your readers to know something^ rf the Wflwett £ g 1543 the ^ me prince, 
favourite methods of ringing I will give hc did not ^ wUhin 



several peals for their perusal 

I am, Sir, your constant reader, 
A Member of the Senior College Society. 

STANZA8. 

Wins Sol forgets to light the world, 

And Cynthia hides her face ;- 
When ocean ne'er with storms is curl'd, 

And torrents flow in peace ; — 
When brightest sparkling stars are gone, 

And all is dark above thee ;- 
When day and midnight are as one, 
v . Then i will cease to love thee. 



When friendship casta its 1 
And acts a sincere part 
When pain and pleasure are the t 
' 1 And pore is every heart 
.. When fortaoe smiles on love and worth, 
• 1*1 > And time's at fast above thee }— 
WnenjoipdW falsehood unto truth, 
Th*n^wjy.c*ase to love thee. 

But thete are fancies nfthe brain, 

That were* will realise 
Then cana that fond Inquiring pain, 

And still thoae juaiwaigh*. 
For, Emma! while tfvfrMfe and breath, 

I swear by all A^ure ttiee, . 
From now until I meet wUb dca h , 

I ne'er will cease to love thee,! ^ q fc 



of the palace, yet hjs benevolent visit to 
Lambeth-bridge to Ardibi&hop Cranmer, 
deserves to be noticed. The king came 
in his barge, designedly, one evening, and 
the archbishop standing at tfw aUttfjM 0 
pay his duty, his majesty caUqd^m. wto 
the barge, in order to rnit h^ 4* *v*»jr> 
frustrate the malicious ^n^yancss^pf 
Bishop Gardiner and others tflaccompljiih. 
hia ruin. Queen Mary is siud f to nave 
completely furnished Lambeth i palace, tot 
the reception of Cardial Pole 
own expense, and to ib^va, frequently 
honoured bini with her company. The 
visits of this queen are noticed in., the 
churchwardens' accounts- of thepawah. 
« 1555, 16©7— Payde tP*b* lynger* when 
the king and the queue, saiue/rom Hamp- 
ton Court to Greenwich, in mount h of 
August, Qd. To thai JryBger«,i«hen.,the 
queue's grace came f^rWestoimater to 
Lambet,in tb* »auelh 1&Jvbifi4nrTo 
the ryngers Septr. i** wj^n >tb& queue s 
grace came to< Lawbet churc& y 4rf.'* 
Elisabeth's visit* are noticed in a similar 
manner. Queen Elizabeth was a frequent 
visitant to Archbishop Parker, On one 
occasion, when she hadbe^/reatod with 
traordinary magnificence, sh^e is said, 



lit. 



TITE SAILOR'S GRAVE 

' 1'." ^ 'J ' 1) • H' 

The waves in circles o'er him clos'd 

In endless depths he sank; 
Death eftme As if tn sleep he flord, 
& WheiVbe the salt wsfre drAaS. • 

" The water o k er his cold remains 
Swift glides unconscious by ; 
For bitfi was stmp no solemn strains, 
For him no fun'ral sigh i 

•• ^ ^L_. ^,^ hBnl ^ Dy th fl deep' 



after having thanked .the ^mdate for his 
hospitality, to have addressed Mrs. 
Parker in the following unprincely raen- 



His dirge was 

1 n i n.u'i t% boistTons tone 
"While mournful wind, m sighs did reef 



• A*dand 



I 3 



neT : " And you, madwpa I jnayr not 

call you, and mistress, I am, ashamed to 
call you, so as I know not what to, call 
you, but nevertheless I thank y*u" 
Archbishop Whitgift was honoured with 
many royal viaita both from ElUaheth 
and her successor, James. The Conner 
is reported to have been, entertained by 
him fifteen different tunes, and she fre- 
quently stayed for two or three .days to- 
gether. Anno H^,(QrtobuT 3) Queen 
. •" > •>•••..*■•»*• 
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Mary honoured Archbishop Til Jot son to catch one men at the entrance ot "a large 
with a visit, aa appears from an entry in drain, who being * threatened, acknow- 
the churchwardens' accounts of five shil- ledged the robbery, and was given by the 
lings, paid to the ringers on that occasion, lightermen into custody. The greater 
In the year 1697, Christopher Clarke, part of* the plate was found em&alad in 
afterwards Archdeacon of Norwich, and this drain, black and disfigured with the 
prebendary of the fifth stall of Ely cathe- tides. Some of it lay -bruised near the 
oral, was ordained priest in Lambeth entrance, and part was after wards dig- 
chapel; when the ceremony was honoured covered at a melting-house in Tharftes- 
with the presence of the Emperor, Peter street. But upwards of three hundred 
the Great, Czar of Muscovy, who hap- pounds worth of the silver had been sold 
pened to be then in England. to different refiners in London. The per- 
The following most daring robbery was son who was taken was the only one who 
committed at this palace in the year 176*3. suffered for this robbery. His eompa- 
His grace directed several repairs and al- mons made their escape to HoHand, and 
terations to be done in and about the though they were afterwards seen in 
palace, in which a number of workmen London, and might have been secured, 
were employed. Among other things, a the archbishop having delivered up one 
door leading to the strong closet, where criminal as an example to public justice, 
the plate was kept, was ordered for the humanely forbore to prosecute. The loss 
greater security to be bricked up. The sustained by this robbery, independent 
person who acted as chief agent in that . of the plate recovered, was estimated ot 
affair was one of the labourers, who re- £1,000*. Qh L* J. * 
sided near the palace. This man con- 
ducted himself so artfully as to be noticed 

by the steward (Mr. Sampson), who fre- "WINTER, 

qu en tly observed him sitting on the stairs 1 



bery was discovered early in the morning, Magazine, 1706,) has been defined to be 
when it was found that great part of the that season of the year in which the days 
new brick. work in the doorway had been are shortest. It most properly commences 
removed. On searching the closet, plate <> n the 21st of December, which is called 
was missed to the value of '£3,000. This the winter solstice, being that day when 
depredation of course making a consider- the suns distance from the zenith of the 
able noise, strict search was made after place is the greatest ; and it ends on the 
the culprits. But notwithstanding all the 20th of March, when its distance is at a 
twertions of the Bow- street officers, the mean between the gieatest and the least, 
matter ' remained for some time undis- But I shall only observe further, that not- 
covered. It was athwt found out in a withstanding the coldness of this season, 
manner equally singular with the mode it has been demonstrated by astronomers, 
In which it had been perpetrated. Adver- that the sun is really nearer to the earth 
tisements and other means had been tried in winter than in summer. The principal 
in tain, and some months had now elapsed, cause of this difference is, that in winter 
when it happened that two lightermen, the sun's rays fall so obliquely upon us, 
whose business lay near Blackfriars, and have so large a portion of the atmos- 
having been kept up by the tides running phere to ; pass : through* >tha* • any $i ven 
-late, thought they heard In an adjoining number or them is spread over a much 
timber-yard an unusual noise or tickling, greater portion of the earth s surface where 
They climbed the Wall, and perceived two we live ; and, therefore, eaeh point must 
or three Wen 1 hammering, and something then have fewer rays than in summer, or 
glittering oh ftie ground hear them; it when the sun is at a greater height above 
struck tW lightermen that they Were a the horizon. There Comes, Moreover, a 



gang of pewter-pot stealers $ they went greater degree of cold in the long winter 

and armed themselves each with a cutlass nights, than can be compensated tor by 

and brace of pistols, With which they re- the return of heat in the short days : and, 

turned in a few minutes and scaled the on both these accounts, the cold must ne- 

walL The whole party immediately dis- eessarily increase. In summer, on the 

'appaaicd. but they were fortuaiUeewiigh Contarary, the rays of the sun fall more 
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pcrpendicHlarly upon us* and therefor* doit, are the characteristics of wise ard 

come with greater force, and in greater happy mind*, i k ■' «* 
.number*, on the aame place, than when Vanity is a weed which takes root in 

•they come «nore obliquely and, by the evefy "bosom, from the man -who adds to 

•longer continuance of the ran above the the splendour of worldly aggrandisement 

♦horizon than in winter, a much greater the brightest intellectual qualities to him 

degree of heat is imparted by day than whose fortunes and mind alike groycl in 

can fly off by night, so that the heat must the dust. 

increase. Aggression once committed, every re- 

. Toe flakes of falling snow are various straint of reverence and shame is cast 

in their configuration and extremely beau- away. ,,! • 

tiful, if examined with a microscope before Unchanging prosperity cloys by pos- 

they melt, which may easily be done by session and the sated spirit woks round 

making the experiment in the open frees, -for new excitement, it is then that the 

ing air.— See M Phyaica Saeree, ou His- passions and the appetites wander abroad 

toire Naturelle de 1* Bible," par Jean in the stimulating search, and are easily 

Jacques Scheuchser, for an engraving of tempted by forbidden paths; ; 

the splendid forms of snow-.* •• ' - No enterprise is* great that is not 

The nakedness and asperity of the morally good. « " i '■' •' 

He that is head of a party is but a boat 

on a wave, that raises not itself, but is 
moved upward by the billow which It 
floats upon. " **" ' «• '• 

• t "o, i>.'» <k". n. »A.- S. ♦ 

. •■• : ;.^..;-u - —J 

Zijt %opograpi)tr. 

No. VIII. 1 



wintry world (says Dr. Johnson in the 
** Rambler,") always fills the beholder 
with pensive and profound astonishment* 
as the variety of the scene is lessened, its 
grandeur is increased; and the mind is 
swelled at once by the mingled ideas of 
the present and the past, of the beauties 
which have vanished from the eyes, and 
the waste and desolation that are now be- 
fore them. 
But this dreary season has its beauties. 



Pope. 



pure and unspotted as the breath of hea- 
y en— here bang in crystallized clusters 
the wonderful treasures of the atmosphere 
— which when beheld by the contempla- 
tive mind, call to recollection the lines of 



WHITE CONDUIT HOTTSE: 
White Co^DuiTHpusETrftwei^nown 
tavern and tea-garden near Xoriw>n,.de*. 
rived its name from an old ston* conduit 
yet remaining there, which was erected in 
1641, and supplied the charterhouse, by 
means of a leaden pipe. The place, from 
its beautiful prospect towards Hawpstead, 
Ilighgate, &c, and the neatness of it* 
gardens, is much frequented as a, tea- 
house. Here are also , a bowling-green, 
skittle-grounds, &c ; and a neighbouring 
field was, about twenty years ago, used 
as a cricket-gTOund by a society of noble- 
men and gentlemen. This house and 
gardens were celebrated half a century 
ago as a place of great resort, not only for 
the lower orders of society, but for decent 
tradesmen and their families , on a Sunday 
aitcrooop, to. drink tea, A Poem, 
printed in the " Gentleman's Magaaine" 
for May, 17«0, gives a lively picture of 
this place in its happiest time. 

Upon the site, of Pobney's-place, at the 
back of Penton-stree.t, formerly stood an 
Old house called DVYubW*, having a 
&"diys **d lives for the morrow. bowling-green ami tea-gardens similar to 
Hoi e has such efficacy that it can lead those at White Condutf .House, where 
^»ttX end of life thwnrgh an agreeable about fifty years ago one Price, an cques- 
pLfa, and even beyond life itself . Uian perfonncr exhibited, feats of borse- 

Mlhave found that in my disquietudes manship ; whilst an i (maonent, named 

laEEsr * wi * mMe Mtissra'Cr's 

^To do readily what we ought to do jealousy between Uiese r^al, heroes gave 
do it, and as we ought, to rise.to » yery 3 sxnguJar, stratagem. . One 



" What art thou, frott ? and whence are thy 
keen store* 
Derrv'd, thou secret all invading power! 
Whom ev*n th* illusive fluid cannot fly ; 
Is not thy potent energy. unseen. 
Myriads of little salts, or haok'd, or shapd 
ldke double » v< I re s , and diflWd ' 
Thro* Water, earth, and ether? 



P. T. W. 

j " 9 1 



* Likewise Hooke and Adams on tlie Micro- 
Scope. 

•• i ■ 

t 'u n'»qi • 

'MOONLIGHT EFFUSIONS. 

PATIENCE is the art of waiting, time 
passes quickly with him who hopes for 
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insurrection by Jack Straw, and, haying 
made the spot a temporary station for 
himself and his followers, the place was 
afterwards called Jack Straw's Castle, a 
name which it retains to the present day. 

Highbury House is believed to have 
been the pratorium of a Roman encamp- 
ment. 
At Highbury and Its 
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attractious to witness the performances of manor-house was destroyed in Wat Tyler's 
his rival ; she admired his abilities as he in«.,~«~*;— u_ t__l. al — — j ui_s — 
did her charms, and an intimate connexion 
was soon formed between them, which 
obliged the unfortunate equestrian to 
leave the field to his crafty competitor. 
These two persons are the'. first performers 
of equestrian feats that we read of in this 
country, being antecedent to those of 

White Conduit House was, some years bourhood there appears to have 

ago, kept by a Mr. Christopher Bartho- aeveral conduit heads belonging to the 

lomew, a person who, with a good fortune city. 

and every prospect of success and end- Highbury Barn, a noted tavern and 

nence in life, fell a victim to an uncon- tea-gardens, was originally an ale and 

querable passion for gambling in the cake house, upon a very limited scale. 

SiS'i \J1 ° n l Ume W ° rth , Mt ' ^Whby, its present proprietor, 

XS ' ^ d • t0 L L h8 0f b y kying out the grounds in a judicious 

£000/. a-year in Uie neighbourhood, kept manner, and by the excellent accommo. 

nis carriage, and servanu in livery. He dations of the place, has increased the 

f^i Tk ^ tUnate i it8 > Ia f He Iotter7 ' trade to a considerable extent, particularly 
anu celebrated one of them by a public in the summer months, when corporate 
breakfast at his tea-gardens, " to commc- bodies, clubs, Ac, have their annual din- 
moratethe smiles of fortune " as it was ners at this place, as 1,500 or 2,000 par- 
expressed upon the tickets of admission sons can be accommodated. An 
Jo this fete champetre. He has been ciation of Protestant L 
known to spend upwards of two thousand in the reign of Queen 
guineas in a day for insurance, to raise meetings at this house, 
which, stack after stack of his immense The Eel-Pie House, on the west bank 
crops of hay have been cut down and of the river between Highbury and Horn- 
hurried to market. He was at last obliged sey-Wood House, is a place of great at- 
to part with his house from accumulated traction in summer 
mbanasHments , and passed the last thir- Highbury-mace 'is a remarkably fine 

^l^ti^l^Z^^^' l Ub i" l 0W .° f h0USC8; and i9 distinguished by it. 
g by tfte charity of those who had having been the residence of the late 

Abraham Newland, cashier of the Bank 
of England. 



known him in better days, and the emo- 
lument he received as a juryman of the 
Sheriff's Court for the county. His pro- 
pensity to bo engaged in this ruinous 

pursuit never forsook him, and, in 1»07, m , . » • 
having fixed his mind on a particular Two.Irishmen were about to fight a duel, 
number, ho, conjointly with a friend en one °f tnem spoke openly of wife 
bought a sixteenth, which was fortunately ^ famiI y as to be considered, and the 
drawn a prize of 20,000/. With his share other waa e q u «% concerned for the deli- 
he was prevailed on to purchase an an- «? te * ta * of a daughter's health. The 
nuity of G0L per annum ; but he soon then Solicitor-General of Ireland honoured < 
sold it, and died in a two-parr of stairs tb ££ ^J" 1 , ~ 
room in Angel-court, Windmill-street ' rhe neroc * °f Erin, unconscious of 
in March, 1800, aged <J8. slaughtering 

It has been in contemplation to remove Improve on the Jewish command | ( 

Smithfield market to some spot in this 0ne hon our» his wife, and the other his > 

neighbourhood j but the Bills brought ^"gnter, • • o ot no 

into Parliament for the purpose have That . their ^7 lon g In the f 

hitherto been lost by small majorities in land." 4sv 

the ijouse of Commons. pmfr . mi ~ — 

EPITAPH ON JOHNNY HUXLEY, I 

m ♦Vrt«i, " IC,IIBuinr * wo In Eccleston church-yard, near Chester. ! 

The manor of Highbury or Newington- Poott Jack, he lies beneath this rood, ! 

Barrow, appear* to have been called by And sure he must be blest, 

the name ot Pojentone n the Domesday For if he could do nothing gixL 

Survev, at which turn- it was held of the He meant to do his best. ' 

king by one Uanolt, and the manorial Think on yfcuVsduls, yc guilty throng 

right* were valued at 10*. per annum. It Who, knowing w»— V - L ' < 
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Beporc this' Number of the Mirhor 
reaches out reader*, a new historical play 
will have been presented to the public, 
under the title of " Afataniello, the Fish- 
erman of Naples.** As the event on 
which the play Is founded is one of the 
" Iar recorded in history, we 
a detailed narrative of it, 
sftx a portrait of this truly 
extraordinary individual. 

Tonmao Anello, or, as he is more gene, 
rally called, MasanieHo, was the son of a 
fisherman of Amalfi, where he was bom 
about th* year 1623. He followed the 
occupation of his rather, was clad in the 
m ca Heat attire, went about barefoot, and 
gained a scanty livelihood by angling for 
fish, and hawking them about for sale. 
Who could have imagined that in this 
poor abject fisher-boy, the populace were 
to fold the being destined to lead them 
on to one of the most extraordinary revo- 
lutions re cotded in history ? Yet so it 
was. No monarch ever had the glory of 
rising so suddenly to- so lofty a pitch of 
power, M the barefooted Mtwaniello. 
Naples, the metropolis of many fertile 
the queen of many noble cities, 
Tbf princes, of cavaliers, and of 
oes. Naples, inhabited by more than 
six hundred thousand souls, abounding 
in all kinds of resources, glorying in its 
strength. This proud city saw itself 
forced, in one short day, to yield to one 
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Of its meanest sons, such obedience as frt 
all its history it had never before shewn 
to the mightiest of its liege sovereigns. 
Jn a few hours the fisher-lad was at the 
head of one hundred and fifty thousand 
men ; in a few hours there was no will 
in Naples but his 1 and, in a few hours 
it was freed from all sorts of taxes, and 
restored to all its ancient privileges. The 
fishing-wand was exchanged for the trun- 
cheon of command, the sea-boy's jacket 
for cloth of silver and gold. Be made 
the town be entrenched ; he placed- sen- 
tinels to guard it against danger from 
without ; and he established a system of 
police within, which awed the worst ban-' 
ditti in the world into fear. Ami its 
passed in review before him ; even fleets 
owned his sway. ' ' ' - 

During the viceroy sh ip of the Duke of 
Arcos, the Neapolitans were much op* 
pressed by heavy taxes on the necewitiea ; 
of life. At length, in 1847, the viceroy 
mortgaged, to certain merchants, the duty 
on fruit, at once the luxury and staple of 
life to the temperate Neapolitans." „ 
Masaniello saw with grief his country, 
men obliged to sell their beds, arid even 
abandon their offspring, in order to pay 
the odious impost. At length his sense 
of the public misery was worked up to the 
utmost by an outrage on his own family. 
His wife was carrying a small quantity 
of contraband flour home for her children, 
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when she Was seised and draped to pri- myself, if I am torn to pieces jimd dragged 

son ; nor was it until he was obliged to about the city of Naples, through all the 

sell his furniture, and pay one hundred kennels and gutters that belong to it ; 

ducats, that he could obtain her release, let all the blood in this body flow cheer- 

He now resolved to rescue his country fully out of these veins ; let this head fly 

from slavery; he harangued the fruit- from these shoulders at the touch of the 

dealers in the market-place, urging them fatal steel, and be perched up over this 

not to buy a single basket of the growers market-place, on a pole to be gazed at, 

until the duty was taken off : he then yet shall 1 die contented and glorious ; 

assembled a number of .boys, who went it will be triumph and honour sufficient 

wailing through the streets, and calling for me to think that my blood and life 

out for redress. When remonstrated with were sacrificed in so worthy a cause, and 

by seme of his neighbours, and jested with that I became the saviour of my country." 
by others, he replied, " You may laugh Masaniello ceased to speak, and the 

at me now ; but you shall soon see what shouts of the multitude attested the spirit 

the fool Masaniello can do : let me alone, that his words had excited. The firing 

and give me my way, and if I do not set of the toll-house, with all the nccoanu 

you free from all your taxes, and from books that were kept there, and many 

the slavery that now grinds you to death, commodities that belonged to the farmers 

may I be cursed and called a villain for of the customs, was a signal for a general 

ever 1" conflagration of all that wan rare, pre- 

In the mean time Masaniello's army cious, and curious, throughout Naples, 

of boys amounted to five thousand, ail The houses of the nobility were ran. 

active and docile youths, from the age of sacked ; their fine furniture and valuable 

sixteen to that of nineteen. He armed pictures, their libraries, wardrobes, jewels, 

each with a slender cane, and bade them and plate, were all brought forth into the 

meet him in the market-place next morn- streets, and thrown into immense fires, 

ing, Sunday, July 7, 1647, a day when a which were fed every moment by addi- 

sort of mock fight and storming of a tions of the most costly fuel that luxury 

wooden tower used to take place between could supply. The house of a man who 

the Neapolitan youths, in the respective had originally carried bread up and down 

characters of Turks and Christians It was the streets of Naples, but becoming a fit* 

during die confusion occasioned by this vourite of the viceroy's had been enabled 

custom that Masaniello ran in among the to acquire immense wealth by dealing in 

children and the mob, and cried out, the funds, was sought out by the mob 

f* No taxes ! no taxes !" with peculiar eagerness. They aasem, 

Jo vain did the magistrates attempt to bled round his gates with lighted torches 

quell the mob ; Masaniello armed his in their hands, forced an entrance, and, 

Stops with the plunder of the tower, and stripping the rooms as they went along, 

rangued thenu .1. threw the furniture, books, papers, and 

"Rejoice," said he, ** my dear com, every thing that they could lay their 

panion * and countrymen, give God thanks, bands on out of the windows. Twenty, 

and the most gracious Virgin of Carmine, three large trunks were thus hurled into 

that the hour of our redemption, and the the streets, and being forced open by the 

tune of oar deliverance, draweth nigh, violence of the fall, displayed t lie richest 

Th U poor fisherman, barefooted as he is, tissues and embroideries in gold and silver 

shall, like another Mosea, who delivered to the eyes of the beholders, « who not* 

the Israelites from the cruel rod of Pha- withstanding immediately consigned them 

r>oh, the Egyptian king, free you from to the flames, along with a cabinet foil of 

all labels and impositions that were ever oriental pearls; exclaiming, as they had 

laid on you*. It was a fisherman, I mean done before, that they were wrung from 

SW Peter, who redeemed the city of Rome the heart's blood of the people, and should 

from the slavery of the devil to the liberty perish in flames, as the extortioners them- 

of Christ ; and the whole world followed selves ought to do. 
that deliverance, and obtained their free- The viceroy became alarmed, and so- 

dom t rou i the same bondage. Now an. licited an interview ; Masaniello, in the 

other fisherman, one Masaniello, I am mean time, organized his forces, which 

the man, shall release the city of Naples, assumed all the appearance of a well- ' 

and with it a whole kingdom, from the disciplined army, amounting to 114,000 

cruel yoke of tolls and gabels. Shake men. While a negociation was going on 

oil', therefore, from this moment the yoke, with the viceroy, an attempt was made io 

lie free, if you have but courage, from assassinate Masaniello by Rome of the 

those intolerable oppressions under which viceroy 's troops, who discharged a shower 

you have hitherto groaned. To bring, of musket-bullets at him, one of; which 

this glorious end about, I do not care for sipged the breast of his shirt. 
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- Btconung distrustful by this act of hunger; a collation wan ordered for him, 

ffeachery, JUasaniello issued several sump- but he declined waiting for it, and order, 

tuary laws, making every .person leave off ing his gondola, went. on the water, pro. 

wearing cloaks or long garments, under fcably to seek relief from his feverish 

which daggers could be concealed. He sensations. Unfortunately thirst preyed 

demanded a treaty from the viceroy, to upon him, and in the course of a few 

Secure their liberties, which was granted, hoars he drank- twelve bottles of Lachry- 

The treaty was accordingly solemnly mas Gonad ; an excess which, to one of 
read in the cathedral church, amidst his temperate habits and long privation, 
countless multitudesof people, and Masa- was enough in itself tobring on insanity ; 
niello afterwards went to pay his respects and which increased his disorder to so 
to the viceroy sit his excellency's particular alarming a degree, that the next day he 
request. He would have gone in his ma- rode furiously up and down die 1 streets, 
riner'a dress, as usual, but at the persuasion wounding every one he met with his drawn 
of the archbishop he consented to lay it sword, sommoning the nobles to kiss his 
aside, and appeared on horseback, attired naked feet, striking and insulting his col- 
in a white habit, splendidly embroidered, leagues, and committing every outrage 
a magnificent plume of feathers waved and inconsistency, 
from his hat, and in bis hand he carried Masaniello attended church on the fes- 
a drawn sword ; thus accoutred he rode tival of " our Lady of Carmine," July 16 ; 
in front of the archbishop's carriage* His here he told the archbishop that he was 
brother, also richly habited, rode on his ready to resign his office and authority to 
right hand, one of his colleagues, Arpaja, the viceroy ; the archbishop promised 
tribune of the commons, on the left, and him every thing he desired, and with fa- 
the other, Julio Genevino, last? followed therly kindness commanded one of the 
by a hundred and sixty companies of monks to take him to the dormitory, and 
horse and foot, consisting in all of about prevail upon him to refresh himself with 
fifty thousand men. All eyes were fixed a little sleep. Unfortunately his eminence 
on Masaniello as he passed, all hearts left the church as soon as he saw his 
sprang towards him, all voices joined in order executed ; and scarcely was be 
pronouncing him " the Saviour of his gone when the assasins rushed in, calling 
country." The way before him was out, " Long live the king of Spain, and 
Strewed by grateful hands with palm and death to those who obey Masaniello in 
olive branches, the balconies were hung Jfew as the conspirators were, the cowardly 
With the richest Bilks to do him honour people made no attempt to oppose them ; 
as be, passed, and the ladies threw from but on the contrary, fell back for them to 
them the choicest flowers and garlands, pass, and they went accordingly straight 
accompanying their homage with the most to the convent, searching every where for 
resnwtfW and admiri^ The Masaneillo. He, unhappy man, hearing 
air was filled "with the sweetest music, himself loudly called, and thinking his 
and Naples, which for three days before presence was required on some public 
was a scene of the most appalling anarchy matter, started from the pallet on which 
and tumult, now presented nothing but pe had thrown himself, and ran out to 
images «>f peace and joy. . meet his murderers, crying, *> Ib it ra« 
, A day was. fixed foe ratifying the treaty you are looking for, my people ? behold 
in public ; but that day saw a wonderful I am here;" but all the answer he re- 
change io Masaniello 1 his incessant fa- eeived was the contents of four muskets 
tigue and anxiety, his want of rest, and at once, from the hands of his four detest* 
neglect of food, were too much for a able assassins: he instantly fell, and ex- 
frame merely mortal, and his vigorous pined with the reproachful exclamation, 
mind became affected. The viceroy took * Ah, ungrateful traitors I" bursting 
advantage o* this circumstance, preU from his dying lips. HU murderers then 
claimed his authority at an end, and pro- cut off his head, and, fixing it on die top 
raised a reward of ten thousand ducats to of a pike, carried it so the viceroy, after 
any one who should cause him to be de. which it was thrown into one ditch, and 
stroyed. Naples was never deficient in h is body into another, with namero us in- 
assassins even without so large a bribe. dignities bestowed upon it, whilst < ten 

His disordered reason displayed itself thousand of his late followers stood stu- 

in several acta «f wanton cruelty, with pitUy by, without making* single effort 

which, till then, his power, absolute as it to redeem it from disgrace, w U • 

Was,: bad never been sullied t he wardered Thus fell Masaniello, after a reign of 

about the streets in rages, without any nine days, from the 7th tor the ,16th of 

thing on his head, and with only one July, it was a reign marked with some 

stocking or« in this humiliating state he excesses, and with some traits of per- 

wm.to the. waoy, «nd comphiined of aortal folly ; yet as long as it is not an 
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every -day event for a fisher-boy to become 
a king, the story of Masaniello of Naples 
must be regarded with equal wonder and 
admiration, as exhibiting an astonishing 
instance of the genius to command exist, 
lng in one of the humblest situations of 
life, and asserting its ascendancy with a 
rapidity of enterprise to which there is no 
parallel in history. 



nJVU ' THE STAGE. 

(Concluded from pop* 10&; . 

The extreme partiality of the present 
age for musical entertainment, has con. 

productions of the tragic or comic muse ; 
almost, indeed, to the exclusion of the 
more Important and regular drama. The 
subject of these is, for the most part, that 
of love ; at all times, it mast be owned, 
an engaging one, and doubtless rendered 
still more so, when aided by the charms 
of music which thus becomes a powerful 
medium of exciting and affecting the ten- 
der passion. The sentiments of the lover, 
expressed in a soft and soothing sonnet, 
are presumed to be irresistible, and to 
move the heart and affections of the most 
obdurate fair one. Such scenes and sub. 
jects axe certainly pleasing, and perhaps 
in themselves, pure and harmless ; never, 
theless, yielding momentary impressions, 
they may, in some degree, tend to give a 
false bias to its views and sentiments, and 
by presenting it with imaginary pictures 
of perfect virtue, which unhappily has 
yet had no existence but in the fancy of 
the poet, to divert its attention from the 
p urauit of that which is only real and at- 
tainable. Man, from this circumstance, 
i cay be led more to (uimire virtue, than 
to practise ir;-e»d, like the dog in the 
feble, to lose the substance by grasping 
at the shadow. ''' 

According to Che tastes and genius of 
their authors, some ere founded on strik- 
ing passages of history ; some present us 
with superior traits of moral virtue; while 
others are made the vehicle of satire on 
the follies and vicei of mankind. Among 
the twO former of these, few deserve to 
rank higher, both ft* dignity of subject, 
excellence of sentiment, and the lessons 
which they respectively inculcate, than the 
Surrender of Calais, and the Inkle and 
Yetribo of the younger Colman. His 
Eustaehe 4* St. Pierre is a fine picture 
Of genuine patriotism, rounded on the 
le of self-sacrifice, for the 
hix fellow -citizens , a con. 
worthy a Roman soul, in the most 
exalted days of her republic. The cha- 
racter of Yaric* i*'* chaste andbeautiful 





portrait of simple nature, unbiassed* itt 
sentiment by custom, and unrestrained in 
manners by art. Her sensibility and na- 
tive innocence powerfully affect and inter- 
est the best feelings of the heart- In 
weeping over the sorrows of this gentle 
maid, we at once extend our sympathy 
to every injured and enslaved African, 

t^ftCwhich afor^TAola^ Se^e? 
rights of humanity, and sacrifices the no- 
blest principles of the heart at T 
shrine of avarice. 

From dramas, such as 
retires with every best impression and 
moral improvement ; and the approbation 
which it receives from an audience, is, at 
least, a pleasing proof that the generous 
principles of social benevolence are no 
strangers to the breasts of Englishmen. 
Music, in every age and country, we find 
to have constituted a portion of man's 
amusements, and though many be more 
useful, yet few can be more innocent. 
Pursuits of the most innocent nature may, 
notwithstanding, he carried to an excess, 
and this may be said to be realized, with 
respect to our operas. 

Literary labour becomes more valuable 
in proportion as it is more generally use. 
fill; and the efforts of genius may be 
justly said to shine with brighter lustre, 
and to be entitled to the greater venera- 
tion of mankind, when employed in that 
which tends to promote the cause of vir- 
tue. To render the representation of a 
tragedy subservient to the purposes of 
moral instruction, and to give it die means 
of producing its due effect, the first care 
should be to divest it of every circum- 
stance of fiction and improbability, and 
entirely to remove, not merely that which 
is opposite to, but even all that is not in 
the most perfect unison with the realities 
of life. It has justly been remarked, 
that " a play being the exhibition of a 
certain action, though U may not be an 
actual history, yet. it should, to its in- 
vented parts, resembl© nature as much as 
possible." The tragedy of the " Game- 
ster , " from its natural and pathetic inci- 
dents, and m ore especially from its speak- 
ing the simple language of nature, finds 
a much easier way to the' 
heart, and cc 
of moral virtue i 
English stage. The natural scenes and 
circumstances oi* domestic life, are here 
forcibly and affectingly portrayed by indi- 
vidual suffering ; attaching itself solely 
to these instances of human woe, which 
life unhappily is continually furnishing, 
must soften the ruggedness of our nature, 
call fierth the better affectionsof the mind, 
and predispose it, not less to wHrmusereie 



* 
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than to alleviate -the distresses of our 

fellow-beings. Human fife thus reflected 
before"us, as by a mirror, exeites* the lead- 
ing passions of the mind. « to wake the 
soul by tender strokes of art,*' to rouse 
and animate it to the exercise of great 
and virtuons actions, and to awaken its 
indignation and abhorrence of vice, by 
presenting it with striking pictures of hu- 
man depravf^** 0 ™ * ,u '* « **■" 

Bat die page of history, and ** the 
pomp and circumstance of war,'* have been 
the grand sources from which the materials 
of most of our tragedies have been drawn. 
The actions of great and celebrated men 
are thus borne down to us, along the 
stream or tune, rrom me most remote 
ages ; and, in the contemplation of their 
characters, we have the models by which 
to form and regulate our own. 

As an uninterrupted state of prosperity 
fs unfavourable to the exercise of virtuous 
sentiment, an occasional exhibition of the 
woes and sufferings of human life must 
be friendly to the cause, and conducive to 
the practice of the moral virtues. To 
feel for sorrow, the heart must itself be 
made acquainted with grief. The uses 
of adversity are often sweet and whole- 
some ; and hence adversity has not im- 
properly been termed the school of virtue. 
The mind also requires to be relieved 
from the attendant woes of life by occa- 
sional relaxation ; and the smile which 
smoothes die wrinkled brow of care, with- 
out an injury to the feelings of another, 
may surely be indulged and promoted, 
as the effect and indication of innocent 
and virtuous gaiety. It is the perversion 
of the heart, and its consequent actions, 
which are eminently injurious to society, 
and it cannot be doubted that the moral 
lavs of the drama, have an effect next 
after those conveyed from the pulpit, or 

Snmulgated in courts of justice. Mr. 
urke, indeed, has gone so far as to ob- 
serve, that " the theatre is a better school 
of moral sentiment than churches." How 
mucn tnen nas tne trrarnatist to answer 
for at the tribunal of virtue, whose works 
have a tendency to shake the foundations 
of virtuous principles, by giving to the 
world a false and vicious system of morals, 
under the specious Colours of amiable 
sensibility!' 

Viewing the stage therefore as an ob- 
ject of the first consequence to the inter- 
ests of society; His 0t paramount im- 
portance, that it were divested of those 
errors, with which our present system of 
dramatic representations abound, for that 
to make man mdral and good, through 
whatever medium it be effected, is to 
render him happy in the truest accepta- 
tion of the Word. F. R— y. < 
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■amtc?"! 1 

' • CHOICE EXTRACTS FROM . 
• NEW WORKSk v .v 

" TAKES ' '' - ,,ri 

Hail, Stranger, hall ! whose eye shall here survey 
The pathi of Time, where Ruin marks his way, 
When sullen moans the solemn midnight bird, 
And the gaunt Jackal's harsher cry is beerd. ,« 
If thine the soul with sacred ardour fraught. 
Rrapt in the poet's dream, or sage's thought, 
To thee these mould ring walls a voice shall 
raise, •* I T " ' to phdsl 

And sadly tell how earthly pride decays 1 ;***^ i<| 
How human hopes, like bumau works, depart, ' 
rains of the beast I 
**i.W'iA? ' ~ 



— 



THE LATE DR. TILLOCH • 



: .*u. 

HiJr 



Let "storied urn» and « animated bust* 
Proclaim the sepulchre of noble da*t.— 4* 10 
This bumble stone records the name revere* ' £ 
OfTiLLocH, to humanity endeared; ~ 
Who, through protracted Hre, on Virtue* plea, 
Adorned the native dignity 0/ man 
By strict integrity, by warmth of hears, < SVOdl 
And mild beneTOieaoei devest OfUri, rtrt^Ldt} 
For all of snftring human kind !~0 thoa 
Wbo read'nt, ami soon shall be as be is now, 
Live as he UVd, imptore each talent given ■ 
Of pristine worth, and pass from earth to Hoa- 
I . , . Literary Chronicle. 



* Dr. Tillocb, who died at his house in Barnes- 
bury Street, Islington, on the 26th January, was 
long distinguished tor his literary and scientific 
attainments. He was the editor of the Phiiotb- 
phtra! Magazine from it* commencement; he 
was also one of tho proprietor* of the. star , 

indisposition during the hut five years, he was 
quite incapacitated from taking any share } in 
conducting that journal. At a future period we 
shall probably give a memoir 0/ this gentleman. 



VALENlltfB GJLEATKAKES. 
This singular person, according to Mr. 
Boyle, was of " great honesty and exem- 

ery sobriety taking no «rat»ity for 
performances, and curing a prodigious 
number of cases where King Charles II. 
had failed,- as testified by Boyle, Cud. 
worth, Bishop Wilkin*, and the wisest of 
all surgeons, Surgeon Wiseman, who af- 
firms that the king's touch had cured 
more in one year than all the surgeons in 
London had dene in an age !— An here- 
ditary race of Machaons, in Scotland, of 
the name of Macdonald, have subse- 
quently performed the same operation, 
calling it Glacath, which is, handling the 



* 
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THE MIKROR. 

SPIRIT OF THE - 

3Jotirnalo. 



part affected, ami muttering certain words. 
They alsoVctc of u great honesty," and 
never accepted of a fee on any entreaty. 

After the Restoration, great multitudes 
flocked to receive the benefit of die royal 
touch ; insomuch, that " six or seven 
persons were crushed to death, pressing 
at the chirurgeon's doore for tickets. "— 
Evelyn's Journn!, Vol. ii. p. 571. In 
16»2, the king touched toft; and 
Browne remarks, that notwithstanding 
the numbers were so great as to amount 1 P™* tooUtUe » fMt to » m °ch. 
to a considerable portion of the whole 
nation, yet, upon any new declaration of 
healing, the* came again as fast as if none 
had applied before; «a thing as mon- 
strous as strange." Notwithstanding this, 
it began to decline. Oliver Cromwell 
tried m vain to exercise this royal prero- 
gative : and in 1684, Thomas Rosewell 
was tried for high-treason, because he 
spoke with contempt of King Charles's 
pretensions to the cure of scrofula. 
Charles Bernard, who had made this 



EPIGRAMS. 

ON A STUDENT BEING PUT OUT OP 

COMMONS FOR MISSING CHAPEL. 

. » » - , ■ » 

To fast and pray we are by Scripture taught : 
O could I do but either as I ought I 
In tooth, alas ! I err; my frailty such—' 



ON A PETITMAJTRE PHYSICIAN. 

Wuen P— nn — ngt — n for female ills indites. 
Studying alone not what, but how be write*, 
The ladies, as his graceful form they acan, 



ON THE MARRIAGE OF A VERY THIN 

COUPLE. 



St. 



that when 



Paul has declared, 
though twain, 

touching the subject of raillery all his Are in wedlock united, one flrsh they remain: 
life-time, till he became serjeant-surgeon, 0,11 h *' he be « a wlwn ' like ^hmu/k-u kine 
and fdund it a good perquisite, solved all - P* mn £' 
llties by saying with a jeer, " Really 
»ve thought it, if one had 



MUs M-n- 



not seen it." 



Dr. D-gUi of ; 

w— r— ng, 

The Apostle, no doubt, would have altered hi* 



tone, 



The Hon. Daines Harrington, in his And bare said, ■ These two splinters shall now 



« Observations on our Ancient Statutes," 
p. 107, tells us of an old man, a witness 
in a cause, who averred, that when Queen 
Anne was at Oxford, she touched him, 
when a child, for the evil. Mr. Barring- 
ton, when he had finished his evidence, 
44 asked him whether he was really cured ?" 
Upon which he answered, with a signifi- 
cant smile, that he believed himself never 
to have had a complaint that deserved to 
be considered as the evil, but that his 
parents were poor, and had no objection 
to the bit ©/gold. 

This new exploded royal gift Is thus 
described by Shakespeaic 

" Strangely visited people, 
All swollen and ukerous, pitiful to the eye. 
The mere despair of surgery, he cures ; 
Hanging a golden stamp about their necks, 
Put on with holy prayers." 

Macbkth. 

The obsolete practice of Crrcatrakes has 
in a degree appeared again in the shape 
wi, and has Tevived in full force 
process of thumbing and rubbing, 
as applied by certain adepts to distor- 
tions, who have not the same scrupulous 
difficulties that Greatrakes and the Mac- 
donald had about the Honorarium. 

Valentine Ureatrakes was a young, 
tall man, of a most respectable family. 
He verily believed in his power, and 
sometimes succeeded stranpelv enough. 

Wadd>> Nugce Chirvrgicct. 



one bone. 



ANOTHER. 

1 

Had thy spouse, Dr. Drumstick, been ta'en 
from thy side, , 

In the same way that Eve becamo Adam's fair 
bride, 

And again by thy side on the bridal bed laid ; 

Though thou could st not, bke Adnm, have gal- 
lantly said, *.j 1 

•"Thou art flesh of my flesh-- became flesh thou 
bast uone — . ,., f , 

Thou with truth might'st have said, « Thou art 



of m> bone." 



T 



ON 



ENCLOSED 



A VERY TINY ANGLE, 
AND PLANTED WITH SHRUBS 

This little garden little Jowett made 
And feneed it with a little palisade. 
A little ta*U- hath tittle Dr. Jowett ; 
This lit lie garden doth a little show it 



n«r 




LATINS. ••: 

ExiourrM bum: hortnla fecit Jowett ul us Ute 
. Exiguua, vallo et muriit exbj 
Exigtto hoc korto forsan Jbwottums is te 
Exiguus im- litem prodidit exiguam. fc 
Blackvaod't Edinburgh Magagine 



TYRE — LADY HESTER STAN- 
HOPE. 

» ' , ■ .' ■ l 

The next morning, in company with 

Mr. W. and a merchant of Aleppo, we. 

left Acre for Tyre. The way led for 
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some distance over the tine and extensive th.it formerly stood there, and out of part 

plain at the end of which the town is si- of which, with her own additions, she> 

tuated ; it was varied, as we drew nearer has constructed her present mansion, 

the hills, by two or three chateaux of There are few trees round it, and it is 

Turkish gentlemen amidst the trees, and very exposed ; in the back-ground are 

about mid-day wo halted at a rivulet, and ranges of barren hilLs ; the prospect be- 

made a pleasant repast. The merchant neath of the gardens of bidon and the 

was a very unprincipled but agreeable bay is magnificent, Having two letters 

fellow, and being a native of Aleppo, of introduction to her ladyship, one from 

spoke Arabic and Turkish beautifully, an intimate friend, I made sure of an in- 

We soon ascended a lofty hill, over which tervicw ; but, as ill-luck would have it, 

the path is exceedingly delightful and my servant in his haste left this letter in 

commanding. The plain of Acre was the apartment at Sidon, and the one 

behind, and Tyre visible on the shore a which was presented would not avail me. 

considerable distance in advance ; and the In the small room where I was introduced 

bold and craggy cliffs we were ascending was suspended an immense Arab lance, 

repaid the toil of the way. Towards In a short time, the only English inmate, 

evening we came to a .mail and lonely Miss W. brought a polite apology from 

khan, and resolved to make it our lodg- her ladyship, intimating that she re- 

ing for the night. Some Syrian peasants gretted she could not break her invariable 

gathered round, and we took our evening rule not to see English travellers. Ilav- 

meal under the rude corridor, while the ing afterwards understood from the consul 

moon shone splendidly on the bay and that I possessed, her friend's letter, she 

shore, close to which the khan stood, favoured me with two notes, saying that 



Such moments as these are full of vivid 
enjoyment. Before day-break we qukted 
this spot, and in a few hours arrived at 
Tyre. This town, by no means so deso- 
late as it has been sometimes re 
contains nearly two thousand i 
and is surrounded by a wall. 




she should be happy to receive it and see 
the bearer if he came that way again ; 
but, being then at a considerable distance 
from her residence, the pleasure of such 
an interview was never enjoyed. This 
extraordinary woman no longer possesses 
the daring and chivahric spirit which led 



We put up at the Catholic convent, if her to Palmyra and other perilous parts 

it deserves the name, — some wretched of the East. She is now become very 

small apartments in the side of a court ; nervous, and has for some time put great » 

in the evening the fathers disturbed us by faith in nativities, and the productions of 

their nasal singing in the church, which a venerable Arabian, who passes for an 



is open to the winds of heaven, havin_ 
scarcely any roof. There are a few good 
houses in the place, and, visiting two or 
three families, we were made welcome 
with a pipe, a cup of coffee, or . other 
drink. The island on which the ancient 
city stood, has of course long since dis- 
appeared. The next morning we set out 
for Sidon ; the weather was beautiful, 
and we enjoyed an agreeable ride. This 



astrologer or magician, and often visits 
Marilius. Her habits of life have long ' 
been not to retire to rest till five in the 
morning, and to rise at two in the after, 
noon, and eat scarcely any animal food ; 
but her house contains a good store of 
choice wines, and the various conserves 
of the East. Although slie sits on the 
floor, and eats with her fingers, her visitor 
is indulged with a table, knife and fork, 



town is very pleasantly situated, and sur- and a variety of dishes. Her household 

rounded with rich gardens. M r e took up consists of three and twenty Arab ser- 

our abode in some apartments belonging vants of both sexes, as her English ones 

to the French consul, with naked walls have long since been dismissed. She 

and floor : the traveller here, as through- scarcely ever rides now, although she has 

out the East, must bring his own uten- a stud of twelve fine Arabian horses. In 

sils and bedding with him ; but fatigue conversation, as a friend of hers, whose* 

and novelty sweeten all things. In the veral times visited her, assured me, she 

evening we paid a visit to a merchant's is very agreeable, but it must be during 

family of Sidon ; and some sweet Oriental the witching hours of night when her 

dishes, prepared by a lady of the house, ladyship loves most to converse. Arabic • 

with some excellent wine, were served she speaks pretty well, and with the na- 

np. The gardens of Sidon were full of tives and manners of the East she is of 

fruit, and the cottages of the peasants course thoroughly acquainted. Ai»on« 

stood in the midst of them. At about Turkish women, she says, she has me? 

an hour and a halfs ride from the town many admirable and attractive characters, 

is the residence of Lady H. S. It is si- but among the Greeks not a single one. 
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riliui f she mutt expect to submit to all 
the seclusion of the land, as if any Sheick 
or Turk comes to the house, she must 
not only shun their presence, but be sure 
not to let a glimpse of her face be seen : 
no infringement on Eastern etiquette can 
ever be allowed there. The influence 
this lady has over the surrounding pachas 
and governors is truly singular. A mer- 
chant of my acquaintance from Smyrna 
was returning from Damascus to Beirout 
with some camel loads of silk : they were 
stopped in the way by the Pacha of Acre, 
who intended to use no ceremony in 
making them his own. The merchant 
was in partnership in this concern with a 
rich Moor at Beirout, who was inti- 
mately known to her ladyship, and im- 
mediately wrote to her requesting her 
interference. She sent a note to the 
Pacha, and an order was speedily trans* 
mitted to his soldiers to set the camels 
and their cargo at liberty. Lady S. lived 
at Damascus for twelve months in a 
handsome house In the suburbs ; and 
often, when she rode out in her Mame- 
luke dress, the people would flock around 
her in admiration. When on her M jour- 
ney to Palmyra, she was pursued by a 
hostile tribe of Arabs for a whole day ; 
and on the day when the Palmyrenea 
hailed her as the Queen of the ruined 
city, she felt, no doubt, vivid and un- 
dissembled pleasure, being the first lady 
who had ever achieved such a journey ^ 
and her excellent horsemanship and capa- 
bility of enduring fatigue, soon made the 
deserts a home to her. The Orientals 
never speak of her but with the highest 
respect." It is certain that a belief is 
entertained of her being of the highest 
rank : some even say she is a queen. She 
distributes occasionally presents of rich 
arms to the chiefs ; and when an Arab 
courser is sent her, frequently rewards 
the bearer with a thousand piastres. She 
is generous, hospitable, and undoubtedly 
of that superior and commanding mind, 
which is sure to gain an ascenduncy 
among the Orientals. Yet it is difficult 
to discover any attractions in her present 
way of life at Marilius. The romance 
and delight of exploring the East, and 
seeing its natives bow down to her, have 
long since given place to timid and se- 
cluded habits and feelings, and the dreams 
of superstition. She is, however, firmly 
resolved never to return to her native 
country ; her avowed contempt for her 
own sex, and their effeminate habits and 
feelings, is not likely to conciliate them. 
Although she refuses, from the real or 
supposed ill-treatment of one or two 
English travellers, to sec any of her 
tountrvmen, she has more than once been 



their benefactor. On one occasion she 

presented a traveller at Damascus with 
two thousand piastres, whose money had 
failed him in a journey from India. 
When an unfortunate Frenchman, a 
man of science, was shot by some Arabs 
from behind the rocks, as he was sketch- 
ing a scene in some of the mountains in 
the interior at a considerable distance, 
she was at great expense in recovering 
his papers and books tor his relations, and 
procuring for them every intelligence. 

Netc Montidy Magazine. 

{•Tfce ©atfjerer. 

" I tun but a Gatherer and disposer of other 
men's stuff." — rYottom* 

THE DEVIL'S CHOICE. 

Q?u Honest Pat, If the Devil his choice 
could make, 
Which of us d'ye suppose he first 
would take? 

Aab. Why, 'tis me to be sure, he would 
carrv away, 
Your honour, he knows, he could 
have any day. 



INVITATION TO TEA. 

A Youko lady, named Taswell, re- 
turned the annexed reply to an invitation 
to u tea and cards ;**— i 
" Your kind invitation 1 hail'd with 
much glee, 
Will be true to the hour ne'er doubt it ; 
Play a rubber at whist | but as for the T, 
I should surely be as-well with, 
out it. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Oca table literally groans under the weight of 
communications from oar numerous corres- 
pondents, although, to speak the truth, few of 
them are of a heavy nature. Oar fair friend 
Janet, and oar new correspondent Archie, shall 
bare a place In oar next Missot, — when we 
(ball insert a chapter of The Beminleeentet 
of f t ; Orif/ltu and Invention, No. //. ; sad 
some Extracts from Jtfy Common Place Boot, 
which had been mislaid. 

J. W. B., J. B. John, Orito Oaten, C^mro, 
Pascke, P. T. W., Clavle, Andrew, Citrine, 
If !,>/'<" '■'>'■" iriaeue, Ledger, shall have insertion 
as early as their claims and those of others will 
admit. 

Coinmnnicatfons from the following are under 
crnisiderafiou : — Ellen ; G. Y ; W. C. N—tt; 
J K| HamUton; H. Y W. B.t B. R . 
IT ./ H. ; B. X t 0. H B. , A. H M . 
AM* D. \ T G. T.t J. H.t and Celine. 

We thank Eueebiue for his suggestion. 

A host of Valentine;, Elegies without poetry, 
and Epigrams without point, are ioadmissabic. 

Printed and Published by J. UMBJRD, 
143, Strand, (near Somerset House j and eotd 
by all A ne$min and Booksellers, • 
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And what bf Grove-Hill, Camberwell ? 
we think we hear some of our readers say. 
Why, in the first place, it is a very plea. 
»ant country house, situated in Cam- 
berwell Grove, Surrey, commanding an 
eitensiv* prospect, including, of course, 
a View of the first city in the world : se- 
coodlyj it Was a favourite residence of one 
of the most amiable men, and best phi- 
lanthropists of the age — the late Dr. 
Coakl; Lattsom, who possessing no other 
fortune than a few hundred slaves in 
Tortola, had the singular virtue to eman- 
cipate them, and at the age of twenty- 
three, found himself five hundred pounds 
worse than nothiug ! a singular instance 
of fortitude, virtue, and humanity. Lastly, 
Grove-Hill was the site where, seduced 
by the base artifices of an infamous wo- 
man, a youth added to his other crimes, 
that of murder. Yes, it was here that 
the tragic scene, which on the stage- 
has drawn so many tears, was acted in 
fearful reality— here it was that George 
Barnwell, in order to gain money to 
squander on the abandoned Mil wood, 
murdered his kind and unsuspecting uncle 
— a crime for which he afterwards suf- 
Vol. v. K 



fered. It is not, we believe, generally 
known that George Barnwell was executed 
in St. Martin's Lane, near Hemraing's 
Row. Thus, then, it will be sech, that 
there arc recollections and associations 
connected with Grove-Hill, well calculated 
to give it a petr anent interest. 

The tragedy of George. Barnwell — one 
of the very few prose tragedies that has 
succeeded, was written hy George Lillo, 
a London jeweller, and author of the 
" Fatal Curiosity," and " Ardcn of Fe- 
versham." Few plays, those of Shak- 
speare excepted, have kept such a perma- 
nent possession of the stage a* George 
Barnwell. " 

The tragedy of George Batnwcll is gene- 
rally considered as one well calculated to 
act a> a warning to youth ; and with this 
view it is generally performed in London 
pn holiday nights, when the attendance of 
young persons is the most numerous. It 
is also proudly referred to by the advo- 
cates of the drama,. as having been once 
instrumental in saving a youth from a 
similar fate as Barnwell. The anecdote 
is related by Mr. Ross, and Is as follows: 

" In the year 175?, during the Cl r'.st. 

IS) 
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mas holidays, I played George Barnwell, thing would be settled in a few minute*, 
and the late Mrs. Pritchard played Mil- to his case and satisfaction : that hi* 
wood. Doctor Barrowby, physician to St. father was gone to his banker for the 
Bartholomew's Hospital, told me, he was money, and would soon return with peace 
sent for by a young gentleman, in Great and forgiveness, and never mention, or 
Sl Helen's, apprentice to a very capital even think of it more. What is very 
merchant He found him very ill with a extraordinary, the doctor told me, that in 
alow fever, a heavy hammer pulse, that a few minutes after he communicated this 
no medicine could touch. The nurse told news to his patient, upon feeling his 
him be sighed at times so very heavily, pulse, without the help of any medicine, 
that she was sure something lay heavy on he was quite another creature. The father 
his mind. The doctor sent every one out returned with notes to the amount of two 
of the room, and told his patient he was hundred pounds, which he put into th« 
sure there was something that oppressed son's hands — they wept, kissed, embraced, 
his mind, and lay so heavy on his spirits, The son soon recovered, and lived to be a 
that it would be in vain to order him me- very eminent merchant Doctor Bar, 
dicinc, unless he would open his mind rowby never told me the name ; but the 
freely. After much solicitation on the story he mentioned often in the green- 
part of the doctor, the youth confessed room of Drury Lane Theatre; and after 
there was something lay heavy at his telling it one night when I was standing 
heart ; but that he would sooner die than by, he said to me, * You have done some 
divulge it, as it must be his ruin if it was good in your profession, more, perhaps, 
known. The doctor assured him, if he than many a clergyman who preached last 
would make him his confidant, he would Sunday' — for the patient told the doctor, 
by every means in his power serve him, the play raised such horror and contrition 
and that the secret, if he desired it, should in his soul, that he would, if it w ould 
remain so to all the world, but to those please God to raise a friend to extricate 
who might be necessary to relieve him. him out of that distress, dedicate the? 
After much conversation, he told the doc- rest of bis life to religion and virtue! 
tor, he was the second son to a gentleman Though I never knew his name, or saif 
of good fortune in Hertfordshire ; that he him to my knowledge, I had for nine 
had made an improper acquaintance with ten years, at my benefit, a note sealed up 
a kept mistress of a captain of an India- with ten guineas, and these words, A 
man, then abroad i that he was within ti-ibute of gratitude from one who twi* 
a year of being out of his time, and had hiijhty oMiyed, and saved from ruin, by 

Mr. RosSs performance of Burn*. 



weir 



" I am, dear sir, your's truly, 

"David Ross." 



HINTS TO SECONDS IN DUELS. 

With a little water, you must make 

paste; then 



been intrusted with cash, drafts, and 
notes, which he had made free with, to the 
amount of two hundred pounds. That 
going two or three nights before to Drury 
Lane, to see Ross and Mrs. Pritchard, in 
their characters of George Barnwell and 
M il wood, he was so forcibly struck, that he 
bad not enjoyed a moment's peace since, 

and wished to die, to avoid the shame he With a little water, you 

saw hanging over him. The doctor asked some gunpowder into a fine 

where his father was ? He replied, he roll it into balls, dry them, and rob them' 

expected him there every minute, as he over with pencil, to give them the ap*. 

was sent for by his master upon his being pearance of lead ; these you must substi- 

taken so very ill. The doctor desired the tute for those brought by your principals, 

young gentleman to make himself per- Remember, in ramming them down, to 

fectly easy, as he would undertake his break them into dust. You should also 

father should make all right ; and* to get take an opportunity of giving the hat of 

his patient in a promising way, assured one of the combatants a hard pinch with 

him, if his father made the least hesita- a bullet-mould. After the parties have 

lion, he should have the money of him. fired, you must shew the mark, and swear 

The rather soon arrived — the doctor took you saw the bullet strike, and with great 

him into another room, and, after explain- warmth insist upon it, that the 



Ing the whole cause of his son's illness, 
begged him to save the honour of his 
family, and the life of his son. The 
father, with tears in his eyes, gave him a 
thousand thanks, said he would step to 
his banker, and bring the money. While 
the father was gone, Doctor Barrowby 
went to bis.patienr, and told him every 



must not only have heard the ball, "but 
also have felt his hat shake. You must 
not allow him to deny it; if he should 
at first, which is very improbable, he 
will not do so long. 

Kino Col*. 

■ * p ■ 
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bedi&attd to * » * • 
k fAtOBY OH MAY. 

* 

{For the Uttrrot.) 

Yftl pealing clock proclaims the close of day, 
Th' attorney '» Clerk goes slowly to bis tea ; 
And nine begins to plod kis weary way, 

And leave tny rooms to solitude and me. 

« 

Now fades the glift'ring river on my sight, 

And alt the air a solemn stillness feels ; 
Save when the rake wheels round bit rapid 
flight, 

And drowsy watchmen follow at his heels. 

Save, that from yonder darkly shaded towT, 
The moping sage does solemnly complain 

Of such, as wandering near his lonely door, 
?dole*t Ins quiet unassuming reign 

Beneath tho*e rugged elms that old tree's shade, 
Where ancient seats in many amould'ring 
heap 

Spread out ; where in repose yon may belaid 
Host sweetly to enjoy the balm of sleep. 

Whilst the mild beam which ev'ningdoes adorn, 

The gay young student laughing at your 
"The Postman* bell, orth* echoing horn, 



" Pull many a gem ef purest ray serene, 

The dark unfcthom'd eaves of ocean bmt; 
Full many a flew'r Is bora to blush unseen, 



Or, busy housewife ply her ev niag care : 
Or children run to lisp their sire's retain, 
And climb your knees the enviedkiss to share. 

Bit still thy juniors to thy learning yield, 
' When you put on the stately law peruke. 
To prove their arguments are oil afleM, 

1 -.1 _«!». I..™ f t ,.„„,. \,T.~A .M 



Perhaps thy ambition mocks their arduous toil; 

Their homely joys and destiny obscure ; 
But, yet, let grandeur hear without a smile* 



Bat stay-— the boast of heraldry and power, 
And all that beauty—all that wealth e'er gave; 

Await alike th' inevitable hour, 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 

Nor do you, ye proud, whose happiness is grief, 
If, of your merit, no trophies you can raise, 
To push yoar fame in many a well-lee 'd brief, 
; marks of vast increasing praise. 



Jtrpiae at fate, or with rude passion's gust 
Renouuce the Law ; because 'tis many a year, 

gust 

Thoottnot a brief received, thy heart to cheer. 

Perhaps, thus neglected thou hast laid, 

Whose heart's so pregnant with celestial fire ; 
Who, if thou-dst been known, th« empire 
i sway d, 



Fair knowledge to thine •eyes, her ample page, 
Hich with the spoils of time, may perhaps 



Tbo' care both yet repressed thy neble rape, 
And froae the genial current of thy soul. . 



Perhaps thou may'at be lie that hath with daunt 
less breast, 
The petty tyrant of his school withstood t 
Some mute inglorious Milton tLOtt may 'street, 
Some Cromwell, guiltless of his country's 
blood ; 

Th' applause of list'ning senates to command, 
The threats of pain and ruin to despise ; 

To scatter plenty o'er a smiling land, 
And read thy hist'ry in n nation's eyes. 

Thy lot forbade, nor circumscribed alone, 
Thy glowing virtues, but thy faults confln'd j 

Forbade to wade thro' slaughter to a throne. 
And shut the gate of mercy on rahnkind. 

The straggling pangs of conscious truth to hide. 
To quench the blushes of ingenuous shame i 

Or heap the shrine of luxury and pride* 
With incense kindled at the Muse's name. 

Perhaps, from the mad'ning crOwun eifnobled 

strife. 

Thy sober wishes may have learrtttto stray { 
And midst the cool sequesterd vale of life. 
Thou dstkeep the noiseless tenor of thy way. 1 

Yet donot think thy wig so sprucely deok'd. 

Will ne'er entice a brief that's straying by.« 
Whose strange and uncouth words Irs nonsense 
do protect, 

Aud for it gain the tribute of a sight 

Thy name, thy years, tby thin and wrinkled fs*f\ 
Insure success : thy fame will then supply 1 

A stream of briefs, your fortune to replace^ j 
And wealth, and peace, await yott ere you dto. 

And you, whom dumb forgetfuluess and care, . 

T' anxiety and bitter want resigned^ 
Will hail with joyous look aud altered aif, 

Th' increasing strength and vigour eTyfluT 
mind. 

And when at last thy seul at parting Hies, •> 
Some pious drops thy closing eye requires ) . 

E'en from the tomb the voice of nature cries, 
E'en in thy ashes live tby wonted fires. 

If thou, whom now 1 I've fancied tone dead, 
Perceirst that I thy tale do 6ow relate I 

If chance by lohely contemplation led, 
Some kindred lawyer should inquire thy fWO 

Haply, some hoary-headed clerk may say, 
" Oft have I seen him at the peep of " 

Brushing with hasty step the dew away, 
To meet the sun upon the grassy lawn. 

" There on the bench at yonder nodding beech', 
That wreathes its old fantastic branch so high j 
His listless length at ev 'ning would he stretch. 
And gate upon the tide that's streamiug-by. 

" Hard by you tree, bow smiling as ih scorn, 

Muttling old law forms be would often rove ; 
Now drooping, woful, wan, like 01M ferrora. 
Or cr&xed with carwOr crossed iu b»pe'«« l»YO. 



■ 
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" One ere I missed him tit hin wonted post, indescribable delight whilst enjoying the 
Upon the bench nnd near hit fa v rile tree; presidency of your own fire-side ( which. 
Another came, I almost thought him lost, by the bye, I think must be a little ely- 

Since on the lawn, not at the stream was he. Rium ^ the peasant chit-chat as to what 
" The next with dirges slow, in sad array, » Of « not eligible for insertion in your 

Dnty to the giwve we saw him lu.rue; choice pages of amusement and mstruc- 

Approach and read, for thou mav st rend, the lay tion ; — the fascinating, yet arduous task 
In which bis heirs have shown how much they of selecting from a table, absolutely 
mourn.* groaning with intellectual sweets, an 

etitaph heterogeneous mass of inconsistences, 

touching upon almost every subject to 
Here rests bis head upon the lap of earth, which ingenious argument can be di- 

A sage to fame and fortune not unknown; rccted, — the trepidation consequent on 
Fair Science nursed hi in from his very birth, breaking the seal, from a fair hand, of a 
But Melancholy markd him for her own. pacquet, odorous with bergamot, and tho 

Large was his bounty, and his soul sincere, natural avidity and laudable anxiety to 
Heavn did a recompense as largely send; master its contents, in preference to the 
He to misery gave er'ry thing but a tear, every day characteroi ordinary scribblers ; 

He gain-d from Heav'n every thing but a the only, but often richly-merited com- 
iWe,,d - E pliraents of innumerable compliments of 

dwahd. innumerable correspondents, presenting 

an inexhaustible olio, ever varying ever 
SMALL TALK. new, to your enraptured vision — com- 

( To the Editor of the Mirror.) bmin 8 «y» «*. liv , cl y 

' severe, a diversity of pleasingly-varied 

Consistency, dear Mr. Editor, how- compositions that task your discrimina- 
ever it may be upheld as the main-spring tion to its utmost bent, to select judi- 
of the ordinary affairs of life, exercises ciously, for the gratification of your innu- 
no sovereignty over female minds. It merable readers. What a scope for taste 
gives weight to the sentiments of the and fancy to revel in ! How delightful, 
lawyer, the merchant, and the sage, whose to us correspondents, would a peep behind 
ideas, in their varied pursuits, need a the scenes prove ! This is laudable cu- 
basis whereon to found conjecture ; with riosity ; and yet (I shudder to think of 
such, an opinion once accurately formed, it) the indulgence to one of my slender 
becomes a legacy to posterity, and the pretensions might be too sad a shock to 
accumulation of such opinions constitute the nerves for endurance. Conceive the 
the wisdom of the age. In the female horror of hearing one's essay designated 
world the case is widely different ; were Balaam, — inserted, perhaps, out of com- 
the Fair to become methodical and sen- plaisance, or, what is worse, wholly dis- 
tention in their imaginative excursions, carded as unfit to grace your truly-pleasing 
what a vast range of tattle must they aban- miscellany; — the bare thought naif in- 
don — what a provoking restraint would clines me to commit my lucubration to 
it impose, to strive to check, whether in the names, feeling that I owe your gra- 
season or out of season, the natural ten- cious notice rather to politeness than 
dency of our sweet voices, to clothe with to desert, as you must number such a 
insinuating grace the utterance of what- host of eloquent contributants possessing 
ever ideas may assume the ascendant for much stronger claims on your complai- 
the time being. Whatever, therefore, sance. — No compliments, 1 beg, or I shall 
may be urged relative to the consistency doubt your sincerity, 
of our sex, don't believe one word of it, I scarcely know how to allude to my 
Sir — it is incompatible with our natures ; coadjutors die Misses Di. Dash well and 
we should be the roost monotonous insipid Candid, to whom you, Mr. Editor, have 
creatures breathing if we pretended to introduced your readers. For my own 
this equality, in all the little vicissitudes part, I like not 'omans with peards, and 
to which our tempers and dispositions are methinks I spy creat peards under their 
subjected. No one that has ever indulged mufflers.. Confess, my good Sir, are 
the dear delightful spirit of contradiction, they not wolves in sheep's clothing ? 
would for a moment tolerate the idea of 'Tis kindly intentioned, I allow, in them, 
perfect rationality — 'tis absurd in the ex- to court the display of female talent, in 
treme, out of nature— a moping, listless aid of a publication so pleasing and unex- 
state of existence, that would charac- ceptionable as the Mirror, — urging it 
terizc us as the tamest creatures imagina- to the task of depicting the living man- 
ble. Picture to yourself, Mr. Editor — nets as they rise, and giving free course 
though why need you do that, since you to excursive fancy and glowing imagina- 
enjoy the reality almost to satiety— the tion : more particularly is it due, in 
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acknowledgment of the gallantry which 
you aTe ever on the alert to manifest in 
theii behalf ; and I hope and trust your 
future pages will present many instances 
of contrasted excellences in compliance 
with the suggestions of (dare I say) these 
pseudo logical damsels. 
Feb. 14, 1825. Janet. 



ON SILENCE. 
(To the Editor of the Mirror.) 

Sir, — Among a variety of other schemes 
that have been devised by the legislature, 
with a view to restrain excess, we find 
many salutary laws, enacting a tax upon 
luxuries. It is rather singular, that itn- 

{mnity in the use of speech has been so 
ong tolerated ; and, that no act of par- 
liament has yet been passed, in favour of 
silence ; more particularly, when she has 
so great a majority of both houses on her 
aide ! 

- If age be so universally admitted ho- 
nourable, and antiquity have a right to 
precedence, surely it will not be denied, 
that silence is far superior to vulgar 
speech, and all the empty flourishes of 
eloquence ; which are but too often em- 
ployed in the worst causes, and tend to 
peivert the judgment of the weak. The 
tongue is, indeed, a little mischievous 
member, and the propagator of scandal 
and falsehood ; were* its real use but 
rightly estimated, and its abuse properly 
checked — did men speak from their hearts, 
and not merely from their lips — then, in- 
deed, malice and ill-nature would lose 
their venom, and your word merchants 
become, at least, inoffensive, if not useful 
members of the community : — but, as the 
case at present exists, thinking is not 
counted a requisite in speaking; your 
modern praters arc but adventurers in a 
sort of verbal lottery, at the risk of an 
infinite number of words (mere blanks !) 
and take their chance for the meaning — 
(pri/^s extremely rare !) 

The unrestrained motion of the tongue 
(I cannot term it use) has been produc- 
tive of as much mischief as a mad bull in 
a fair ; but, with your permission Mr. 
Editor, we will devise a plan to tame this 
turbulent engine, and render it as harm- 
less as an uncharged gun, or a milk-sop 
beau ! 

Thus much in praise of silence ; — and 
in proposing to enforce its practice by 
padlocking the mouths of the multitude, 
I hope for the forgiveness of your female 
readers in thus openly attacking "the pri- 
vilege of the sex." It is therefore pro- 
jected to lay a tax upon loquacity, and to 
class the talkers as follows : — . 

K 3 



1. Those who talk sense, 

2. Those who talk nonsense, 

3. Those who speak truth, and , 
.4. Those who tell falsehoods. > 

Now, as to the first division, they might 
( perhaps) at one shilling per head, ill 
the three kingdoms, average 5/. a year,—, 
but this defalcation would be amply com- 
pensated by the second (nonsense mongers) 
who at the same rate would average as 
many millions ! — The truth tellers; at 
half-a-ciown each, might possibly produce 
100/. per year ; while the last class, (which 
includes a vast body of authors, historians,' 
travellers, profcssionalists, and tradesmen 
of every sort), at only a pepper, corn each, 
would equal the revenue of the East In- 
dies ! 

Thus, like counsellor Mouse, I have 
proposed to 44 bell the cat but leave 
abler hands to fix it on — and for ascer- 
taining the quantum of idle words, let 
every man be compelled to a quarterly, 
and every lady to a daily confession before 
Mr. Justice Silence, or any other magis- 
trate, (as Falstaffsays) " fitting to be of the 
peace.* 1 

And now, sir, lest you may consider I 
have been already too noisy about silence, 
permit me, in concluding, to subscribe 
myself 

Your obedient, humble servant, 
29th Jan. 1825. Jacobus. 



ARCHIE, ON NUMBER CXXV. 
OF THE MIRROR. 

Mb. Editor. — Your sensible and valu- 
able correspondent, Tim Tobykin, at the 
onset of a scries of articles contributed 
under the title of My Common-Place 
Book, promised you, and himself too, no 
doubt, the timous contributions of a 
coterie whom he had warmly interested in 
the success of your well-intended publi- 
cation. Tim is a friend of mine, and 
( entre nous ) looks with no unkindly eye 
on your fair and pleasing correspondent, 
Janet, so I prithee make use of the Baron 
of Bradwardine's motto, if you view the 
damsel with a single eye; but this is 
from the purpose of my present commu- 
nication ; 44 matter of much pith and mo- 
ment " doth now engage his almost ex- 
clusive attention, but entering, as I do, 
most fully into his friendly wishes for the 
unsullied face of the Mirror, I am in- 
duced to venture a few remarks that had 
not else stained the purity before me, 
though I must in candour assure you 
it is no easy task to decide upon the 
whereupon. The devotees of nature and 
44 her great First Cause" have contributed 
their several quota. The 44 Sports of 
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An *•* come kindly to u* through thu me- 
dium of your Editorial research ; habits, 
manners, schemes, pictorial essays, have 
each in their turn amused and informed 
our ever-thirsting minds t where then 
can I hope successfully to venture my 
primary essay in your interesting co- 
lumns ? I have more than once thought 
of entering the lists " critically," and if 
there is one occasion more than another 
tending to facilitate such entree, it is 
presented by Number 125, u the. public 
good doth stir us to the act,** let no man 
take offence. 

The topographical notice of Stratford 
Boir, is what it should be, drawn from 
authentic sources, and calculated, in 
conjunction with the correct idea convey- 
ed by Mr. Sears' well executed wood- 
cut to fix the incidents and subject avail- 
ably in the recollection. Would, Mr. 
Editor, I could say the A. B. C. as well. 
Doubtless the essay is well-intended, and 
far be the idea from mi of nipping the 
budding flower-; his quotations are proofs 
that with him memory is paged by recol- 
lection, and thus becomes an estimable 
possession, but " pity 'tis 'tis true " it 
did not occur to him that in such fleeting 
notices of passing events as your publica- 
tion admits, it b indispensably necessary 
to sketch the changes, " living as they 
rise ;** still I am pleased with A. B. C. 
(who is not ?) one word to him at part- 
ing, write freely but print discriminately, 
lest those who are friendly to him become 
D. £. F. (execrable pun !) to his actual 
pretensions. C. J. 1). comes next to be 
shewn up, so far aa his u Spirited Ode n 

Sks, 'tis well, but let a friend to poetry 
at is worth remembrance, urge him in 
some early number of the Mirror to 
give its readers the better half of his 
tiubiect, I will venture a starting verse 
for him if he will deign to adopt it. 

~T1» true I have Written good huniordly gay, 
A spirited ode, and have done it incog : 

But reversing the picture, there's as much to say 
Against, as in favour of Uppiing the Grog. 

*' Fashion '* comes next, the fashion of 
f. C N. where and when came this an- 
noying visitant upon him ? surely it is 
the child of fancy, engendered on one of 
" the office attendances " he speaks of, 
" all on account of the delay of the Fo- 
reign PosV truly, the Foreign Post has 
much to answer far; who ever /ward of 
such a thing, (no one ever witnessed it) 
In polite society, as suffering your own 
dinner to cool (read spoil) that all might 
be served ere you ventured to form aq 
opinion on the soup or fish which might, 
in this case, be vainly awaiting such 
wurtesy. , 



Mozart'* Requiem is one of those 

gems of biography, it is at all time* de- 
sirable to find selected from the maaa of 
tame and uninteresting writing with 
which such subjects are usually got up ; 
a previous perusal of it (I think in the 
life of Mozart by M. Beyle, alias Stend- 
hal) was attended with melancholy plea, 
sure, the repetition has not lessened its 
interest, and Suaid Is entitled to, and I 
doubt not has your readers thanks. The 
Money of New South Wales is arrant 
Balaam, and I pray you, good Mr. Edi- 
tor, no more deteriorate my initial by such 
insertion, I have read the article atten- 
tively but it brings no control-ion with it. 
The Grunt* of Tipperkm follow, and 
lest it should be said of ma thy vision 
doth not reach thy friend's defects,** I'll 
rate him too as he is now but seldom with 
us, those " few and far -between s, should 
they not be higher tinctured, filled with 
bright imaginations," thus recompensing 
us for their possible unavoidable scarcity,, 
by brighter scintillations? You, Mr. 
Editor, cannot but answer in the arHrma- 
tive, nor will the majority of your read- 
ers be behind-hand in the admission ; 
why then will he attempt to satisfy ua 
with this brief snatch, this luncheon a». 
we may call it, when the head he ha« 
chosen for his lucubrations lias all the 
attractiveness about it that the prelude ta> 
a handsome dinner possesses ? Ua one 
excuse can be made for him, the tempo- 
rary M inversion of his nature " as my 
kind hearted and amiable schoolmaster 
was wont to term it, when our urchin 
pranks bad led him unwillingly to seek 
the key of the birch closet. Let ua hope, 
aye and expect too, that as wintry glooms 
will in their uniform course pass from the 
face of our natural heaven, so his mental 
one will again burst from ita " dark ob- 
scure " and the Mirror's pages be al- 
lowed their full participation in a con- 
summation so M devoutly to be wished.'* 
Surely Tim and the Hero of the North 
are not one and the same, I must confess 
I have my suspicions, for while the ono 
is declaiing in your pages that he is 
" very, very sick^' the other no less pa- 
thetically appealed to our humanities tor 
medicine, the last, time I ventured my 
ribs at the Caledonian, " a nod to a blind 
horse," you can finish it Mr. Editor. . 

Your autographs are what they ought 
tp be, (by the bye I may as well send you 
two, our late good king's, and those of 
Lord Nelson, previous and subsequent to 
the loss of his right arm,* the historical 
notice can but be. a transcript from 
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sources much more readily accessible to 
you than to myself. 

Lancashire Manners are like all other 
manners, X presume, regulated by cir- 
cumstances, and so does Mr. Babies 
think, for he gives us meagre satisfaction. 
Reminiscences are good, ft have good 
points. ■ Luton's Biography is amusing 
from its very contradictiveness — Luton 
and (Phantasmata! AJomus and Mumps, 
sounds nearly as conceivable, but I'll 
endeavour next time I see him to associate 
Charnwood with his name, and then 'tis 
ten to one but I may laugh more heartily 
at him than ever. The extract from 
Mrs. BoWie's Lisbon, is a delightful 
sketch, the pencil itself could not have 
brought it out more vividly. Your 
Gatherer has been laudably industrious, 
and the poetic relievos are very creditable. 
The Evening Contemplation, and The 
Lines written in a Quaker's Garden 
have something peculiarly attractive in 
them. Thus much for the 125th number 
of the Mirror ; nothing but the interest 
I take in the publication would have in- 
duced me thus freely to comment on its 
contents. What I have written is in 
good spirit and with the best of wishes 
tor the Mirror's brightness ; the senti- 
ments it contains are those of many of 
your admirers as well as of 

Archie.* 

P. S. One of the best proofs of your 
discrimination is given in the extract from 
Capi. Lyon's last Narrative ; numerous 
as are the traits of endurance and disci- 

}>line in. the character of British sailors, 
t is not possible to find one of a stamp so 
nearly approaching the sublime, combin- 
ing as it does, extreme of danger with 
the most perfect resignation to its worst 
consequences when all human effort was 
found unavailing to extricate them. 

* The length of ArcMe't friendly and excel- 
lent letter obliged us to curtail it ; but as, we be- 
lieve, we have omitted more praise than censure, 
we trust he will not feel offended at this exercise 
of our Editorial prerogative.— Ed. 



Bejidc his lamp, at toM*niphtn hour, - • 
' Learning's pale martyr sat aud kept. 
Vigils of soul-inspiring power, 

While those less gifted slept ; 
Twas then, he turn'd the classic page, 

Wheu favouring silenee reign *d around t 
Then, pored o'er many an ancient sage, 

And trod on sacred ground t 

Yes I— twas in midnight's hallowing gloom, 

Wasting life's dim and feeble fire ; 
The Poet dug his early tomb, 

And 'woke his plaintive lyre ! 
Thtn, his heart burn'd o'er Homers theme, 

Or wept with Briton's matchless child* 
By Avon's fairy -haunted stream, 

Echoing bis * wood notes wild t" 

None, but the child of genius knows. 

How dearly arc such honour* won{ 
By faded cheeks— by lost repose,— 

By life extinguished ere begun ! 
Then, do not grudge the wreath of fame , 

Upon her Henry's grave to lie ; 
Like Spring's first flowers the Poet came. 

To blossom — and to die !<— 



STANZAS, 



On 

Henry Kirke White, did not 
writings have acquired. 
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AND dost thou grudge the wreath of 

Upon tbe minstrel's grave to He ? 
And dost thou grudge the Poet's name, 

To him thus carry doomed to die? 
Alas !— the child of genius knows, 

How dearly are such honours wouj 
By faded cheeks— by lost repose,— 

By life extinguish 'd ere begna ! 



HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF 
COACHES. 
( For the Mirror.) 
An able and ingenious author has treated 
the subject that gives a title to the present 
paper, (page 6G, vol. 2.) in a manner sa 
generally interesting, that it necessarily 
requires some apology for the following, 
addition to it, but it is presumed to con-: 
tain some few particulars that may have: 
escaped the notice of that agreeable writer. 

Julius Caesar found chariots here eigh- 
teen hundred years ago; for all, wheel-, 
carriages which warriors rode and fought., 
in, -are fairly comprehended under that 
name. This method of fighting in cha- 
riots is very ancient : we have it noticed 
in Homer, and in the book of Exodus, 
and thence forward to the book of Kings, 
and Chronicles. But this way of fighting 
was inconvenient, and the Saracens, who 
were once the best soldiers in the world 
in their days, used horses. These Sara- 
cens, it is probable, were descended from 
the ancient Parthians, who also fought on 
horseback, and used to fly, with an inten- 
tion to betray into disorder the array of 
the enemy's battle. 

From the Romans and Saracens, the 
nations of Europe might learn to reject 
the use of chariots in war (if they had not. 
done it sooner), for almost all the nations 
of Europe sent great armies against them 
to recover the Holy Land. 

Coaches are again found in England in 
the days of queen Elizabeth, when they 
were imported by the way of France, as 
our fashions commonly are ; and it is most 
certain, that the judges rode on liorscbac k 
to Westminster-Hall, in term time, all 
the reign of king James L, and possibly 
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a good deal later. At the Restoration, 
king Chatle* II. rode , on horseback, be- 
tween his two brothers, the dukes of York 
and Gloucester ; and the whole cavalcade, 
which was very splendid, and consisted of 
a great number of persons, was performed 
on horseback. > 

Stowe says, when queen Elizabeth went 
to St. Paul's to return thanks for the de- 
feat of the Armada, " she did come in a 1 
chariot-throne," the same being u drawn 
by two white horses and Wilson adds 
that ** the rest crept in by degrees, as men 
at first venture to sea and that she in 
44 her old age used reluctantly such an 
effeminate conveyance." 

In the year 1073, at which period, 
throughout the kingdom, there were only 
six stage coaches constantly running, a. 
pamphlet was written and published by 
Mr. John Cresset, of the Charter-house, 
urging their suppression, and amongst the 
grave reasons given against their continu- 
ance, the author says, " These stage 
coaches make gentlemen come to London 
on every small occasion, which otherwise 
they would not do, but upon urgent ne- 
cessity ; nay, the convenience of the pas- 
sage makes then* wives often come up, 
who, rather than come such long journeys 
on horseback, would stay at home. Then, 
when they come to town, they must pre- 
sently be in the mode, get fine clothes, go 
to plays and treats, and by these means 
get such a habit of idleness and love of 
pleasure, as make them uneasy ever after." 

- One remarkable fact concerning the In- 
crease of coaches among us, is, that it is 
computed, that no less than 10,000 per. 
sons are daily on the road in stage coaches, 
in different parts of the kingdom ; this, 
however astonishing, is not at all impro- 
bable, as may be seen on reference to page 
447, vol. 2, of the Mirror, where the 
amazing increase of this particular means 
of conveyance is noticed. 

■ Our present number of hackney-coach es 
that ply in the streets of the metropolis, 
Is 1,200, besides cabriolets, which, in 
imitation of the French vehicle, have to 
recently been introduced among us. 

F. R t. 

• ' • • ' • 

THE SPANISH REFUGEES. 
SrANiABOs of a worthier race 
Than thosn tbnt now your toil disgrace, 
Hearts that burn with freedom's Are I 
Souls that war with tyranny's iro; 
Welcome to Britannia'* Isle ; 
Welcome to sweet liberty's smile ! 

By the blood of patriot's slain ! 
By the minds that writhe in pain ; 
By the friends and kindred dear, 
Left to' breathe in dungeons drear, 
Welcome to Britannia's Isle; 
Welcome to sweet liberty's smile-; 



By the scars so bravely won » 

By your deeds Of valour dose ! 
By the great and deathless cause, 
Freedom's rights, and freedom » laws I 
Welcome to Britannia's Isle; 
Welcome to sweet liberty's smile I 

By the tear* from beauty's eyes t 
By your wives and children's sir ha ! 
By the battles glorious wrought, 
(Where Mina and (Juiroga fought!) 
Welcome to Britannia's Isle ; 




WOLVES. 

Some years ago, some gentlemen were 
travelling in one of the provinces bor- 
dering on the Wener, when, at some dist- 
ance from .the road -side, in the forest, 
they heard a dreadful bowling, as of an 
immense number of wolves and other 
animals : bat instead of alighting, to see 
what it was, they pushed on for the next 

Srat-fcouse, at the door of which they 
und the post-master and his servants, 
listening to the uncommon noise. One 
of the travellers proposed that all present 
should arm themselves and go to the 
spot, but as none of the post-master's 
party would consent to that, they all re- 
tired: into tfae house, but next morning 
arose very early, and went to the place 
where the howling had been heard the 
preceding evening; and found to their 
great surprise a number of dead wolves, 
some of them without any marks of vio- 
lence upon them, and a small shred of a 
bear's skin, near the tree where the unfor- 
tunate animal had been sitting, when he 
had been attacked by the numerous bands 
of wolves, which had undoubtedly de- 
voured him. Till that time it was not 
generally thought that wolves would 
attack bears, but that and some other in- 
stance* of dauntless ferocity, plainly 
shews what wolves in a state of starva- 
tion will do. 

A. F. M. 



A celebrated pleader, whilst examin- 
ing some witnesses at the bar, beard an or- 
gan playing in the street. " I never hear 
an organ played well," said the noble 
Lord, but it quite sends me to heaven.'* 
" ATtah, please your Honour,*' said an 
Irishman who stood near him, " I think 
it would be well if your Honour was to 
get his Majesty's best organ-player tox 
play you a tune on your death-bed, for 1 
think your Hononr will never get to 
heaven any other way.'* C. S. 
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Ahtiparos is one of the Cyclades, and 
i» situated in the /Egean Sea, or Grecian 
Archipelago. It is a small island, about 
sixteen miles in circumference, and lies 
\ two miles to the west of the celebrated 

Paros, from which circumstance it derives 
its name, dnti in the Greek language sig- 
nifying opposite to. Its singular and most 
interesting grotto, though so inferior in 
sise to the cavern in Kentucky, has at- 
tracted the attention of an infinite number 
of travellers. The entrance to this superb 
grotto is on the side of a rock, and is a 
large arch, formed of craggy stones, over- 
hung with brambles and creeping plants, 
which bestow on it a gloominess at once 
awful and agreeable. Having proceeded 
about thirty paces within it, the traveller 
enters a low narrow alley, surrounded on 
every side by stones, which, by the light 
of torches, glitter like diamonds; the 
whole being covered and lined throughout 
with small crystals, which give, by their 
different reflections, a variety of colours. 
At the end of this alley or passage, having 
a rope tied round his waist, he is led to 
the brink of an awful precipice, and is 
thence lowered into a deep abyss, the 
gloom pervading which makes him regret 
the u alley of diamonds'* he has just 
quitted. He has not as yet, however, 
reached the grotto, but is led forward 
about forty paces, beneath a roof of rugged 
rocks, amid a scene of terrible darkness, 
and at a vast depth from the surface of 
the earth, to the brink of another preci- 
pice, much deeper and more awful than 
the former. 
Having descended this precipice, which 



is not accomplished without considerable 
difficulty, the traveller enters a passage, 
the grandeur and beauty of which can be 
but imperfectly described. It is one hun- 
dred and twenty feet in length, about 
nine feet high, and in width seven, with 
a bottom of a fine green glossy marble. 
The walls and arched roof are as smooth 
and polished as if they had been wrought 
by art, and are composed of a fine glitter, 
ing red and white granite, supported at 
intervals by columns of a deep blood-red 
shining porphyry, which, by the reflec- 
tion of the lights, presents an appearance 
inconceivably grand. At the extremity 
of this passage is a sloping wall, formed 
of a single mass of purple marble, studded 
with sprigs of rock crystal, which, from 
the glow of the purple behind, appear 
like a continued range of amethysts. 

Another slanting passage, filled with 
petrifactions, representing the figures of 
snakes and other animals, and having 
towards its extremity two pillars of beau- 
tiful yellow marble, which seem to sup- 
port the roof, leads to the last precipice, 
which is descended by the means of a 
ladder. The traveller, who has descended 
to the depth of 'nearly one thousand five 
hundred feet beneath the surface, now en- 
ters the magnificent grotto, to procure a 
sight of which he has endured so much 
fatigue. It is in width three hundred and 
sixty feet ; in length three hundred and 
forty ; and in most places one hundred 
and eightv in height. By the aid of torch- 
light, he finds himself beneath an immense 
and finely- vaulted arch, overspread with 
icicles of white shining marble, many of 
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them tea feet in length, and of a propor. the former ha* been imparted to the latter, 
tionate thickness. Among these are bus- The last chamber into which we descended 

©ended a thousand festoons of leaves and surprised us more by the grandeur of ita' 

flowers, of the same substance, but so exhibition than any other. Probably 

glittering as to dazzle the sight. The there are many other chambers below this, 

sides are planted with petrifactions, also yet unexplored, for no attempt has been 

of white marble, representing trees ; these made to penetrate farther : and, if this be 

rise in rows one above the other, and often true, the new caverns, when opened, would 

enclose the points of the icicles. From appear in perfect splendour, unsullied, in 

them also hang festoons, tied as it were any part of them, by the stroke of torches, 

one to another in great abundance ; and or by the hands of intruders.*' 
in some places rivers of marble seem to 
wind through them. In short, these pe- 
trifactions, the result of the dripping of 
water for a long series of ages, nicely 
resemble trees and brooks turned to marble. 
The floor is paved with crystals of differ- 
ent colours, such as red, blue, green, and 
yellow, projecting from it, and rendering 
it rugged and uneven. These are again 
interspersed with icicles of white marble, 

which have apparently fallen from the There are some persons, in whom the 

roof, and are there fixed. To these the spirit of trade is so ingrafted that it 

guides fasten their torches ; and the glare seems part of their nature : they look at 

of splendour and beauty which results every thing through the magnifying glass 

from"such an illumination, may be better of gain, and nothing in their estimation 

<oneeiyed than described. is worth the pursuit, unless certain profit 

, Dr. Clarke, who visited this celebrated be the result, lord Byron called the 

grotto in 1802, thus describes it : — love of money an old gentleman's vice ; 

. The mode of descent is by ropes, but 1 know a comparatively young man, 

which, on the different declivities, are whose passion for gold is as ardent as a 

either held by the guides, or are joined to lover's for his mistress, who seems to 

A cable which is fastened at the entrance have studied three books only, M Cocker's 

-around a stalactite pillar. In this man- Arithmetic," " The Young Man's Best 

ner, we were conducted, first down one Companion," and *« How to grow Rich." 

declivity, and then down another, until He dearly loves the funds, because, as he 

we entered the spacious chambers of this says, " sleep as sound as you «?»//, the 

truly enchanted grotto. The roof, the interest is going on and he thinks that 

floor, the sides of a whole series of mag- the grand eummum bonum of happiness 

nificent caverns, were entirely invested is to heap up richest-Sir M. M. 1* . ... ■ 

with a dazzling incrustation as white as seems as if this spirit was mixed up in 

snow. Columns, some of which were his composition. Although he many 

five-and-twenty feet in length, pended in years since quitted his profession, tftere 

fine icicle forms above our heads : for- bangs about him yet the atmosphere of 

Innately some of them are so far above the a merchant, and it appears to be the air 
reach of the numerous travellers, who, 
during many ages, have visited this place, 
that- no one has been able to injure or to 
remove them. Others extended from the 
roof to the floor, with diameters equal to 
.that of the mast of a first-rate ship of the 
line* The- incrustations of the floor, 

caused by falling drops from the stake day at the house of 

tiles above, had grown up into dendritic men ted that gentleman on the excellence 

and vegetable forms, which first suggested of his fruit, and concluded by observing, 

■to Tournefbrt the strange notion of his that although he had been at a considera- 

.having here discovered the vegetation of hie expense in erecting houses, he never 

stones. Vegetation itself has been consi. could obflun such pines. — " Indeed,'* 

dered as a species of crystallization ; and said the gentleman, " then your gardener 

as the process of crystallization is so sur- ise-'great rogue, and I should give him 

priaingly manifested by several pheno- notice to quit immediately~-tW.y, Sir* 

uiena in tins grotto, some analogy may ihat very pine came out of yon 

perhaps be allowed to exist between the garden." 

plant and the stone; but it cannot be A gentleman had shewn 8ir M 

.said, 0m * principle of life existing in /civility., and he was anxious to return -it.. 



in which he finds the purest delight and 
the most solid comfort. A few anecdotes 
will confirm this. He lives in a magni- 
ficent house, to which is attached a fine 
garden, with conservatory, vinery, forcing- 
houses, and pinery. The best of the 
fruit, however, is sold ; and dining one 

he compli- 
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Having seen a very fine queen pin* in the 
house, he desired it to be cut, and getting 
kto his carriage, drove off to present it. 
In passing, however, a fruiterer's shop, 
he saw some pines exposed. He imme- 
diately alighted, and inquired' the prices. 
" Here is one, Sir, said the fruiterer, 
at seven shillings.'* "Indeed," said 
Sir M ., " then what do you think this is 
worth ?" producing the queen pine from 
under his coat. "Why, Sir, that is 
worth half a guinea." " Very well," 
replied Sir M, " then you buy this of me, 
and 111 buy yours," — which was ac- 
cordingly done. The seven+shiUing 
pine was presented, and the three shil- 
lings and sixpence were with the utmost 
satisfaction deposited in the treasury of 
his pocket. 

Notwithstanding this peculiarity, Sir 
M. is generous ; and, on particular occa- 
sions, he has shewn all the feelings of a 
tender heart, and all the traits of a really 
benevolent disposition. Many years 
since, an anecdote was related to me 
which does justice to his head and heart, 
and 1 regret exceedingly that my memory 
will not serve me in this particular. A 
recent anecdote, however, will suffice to 
shew, that the spirit of benevolence and 
the spirit of trade are still hovering 
around him. A respectable tradesman 
had experienced a severe affliction, and 
the neighbouring gentry had opened a 
subscription for him, at the head of 

which stood Sir M. M. L . When 

the payment was to be made, the trades- 
man presented himself, and Sir M. gave 
him a draft at twenty-one days on his 
banker, at the same time asking what 
was intended to be done with the draft — 
" Why, Sir," replied the tradesman, " I 
want the money tor present purposes, and 
therefore I must get it discounted." 
discount it for you" returned the baronet* 
and strange to say, he immediately did 
so, deducting the interest. 



Jflg Commonplace Uoofe. 
No. VIII. 

The literary curiosities which might be 
collected from the various ancient churches 
and church-yards in our island, would fill 
a handsome volume, and form a work of 
considerable interest, inasmuch as the 
workings of the human heart, under the 
inevitable, but generally melancholy and 
touching privations of mortality, must be 
of importance to the observer of mankind, 
in all situations, and under all circum- 
stances. I have always felt an anxiety 
to see collections of this sort, and have. not 
. unfrequentiy gone out of my way to make 



them. " The character of a nation" 
(mcthinks Lord Bacon or some other 
great philosopher says) " may be gathered 
from its proverbs ;" that of a country 
village, in some measure, may be gleaned 
from the epitaphs to be found in it* 
church-yard. Nothing can be more dis- 
gusting than to see the joke sculptured 
on a stone, beneath which are festering, 
in humiliating putrefaction, the remain* 
of one who lived, and was respected 
and beloved, at least in his or her own 
circle ; but occasionally these quaint* 
n esses are the result of ignorance which' 
claims our pity, or peculiar to the times 
in which the departed lived. On the 
other hand, a few simple expressive lines, 
or a well-chosen text of scripture, may 

" Point a moral or adorn a tale.* 

not speedily to be erased from the memory 
of the individual who saunters (with what- 
ever view he may be doing so) among the 
slumbering relics of mortality. . 

Having collected a few, which are not 
to be found among the usual articles of 
this kind, I have been induced to bring 
them together, and have the satisfaction 
of thinking that it has been my lot to 
rescue some of them at least from an un- 
merited oblivion. The quaint specimens 
will be introduced, only because I believe 
they are really to be found on the tomb- • 
stones from which they profess to have 
been copied ; and I shall commence with 
them : — 

He died of a quinsey,' 
And was buried at Binsey. 

To the memory of Father, Mother, and I, 
Who all of us died in one year i 

Father lies at Salisbury, 
And .Mother and I lies here. 

Gentle reader, gentle reader, 

Look on the spot where I do lie ; 

I was always a very good feeder, 
But now the worms do feed on I. 

But enough of this key : now for some 
epitaphs, such as they ought to be ; and 
here is one copied from a marble slab, 
which I lament to say is much broken 
and dilapidated — not by time, but by the 

n't of gratuitous and wilful mischief, 
i in the church-yard of Hove, near 
Brightbclmstonc, and must be admired 
for its neat and pathetic detail by all 
readers of discernment :— 

. * * 

. Sacred to the beloved memory of 
Margaret, 

Wife of Charles Badham, M.D. F.B.S. 

In her, not any virtue was wanting 
which conduces to the perfection of Ifae 
female character, nor any* grace that can 
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recommend, adorn, and endear it; the 
bounty of nature had added to the most 
impressive beauty, all that is excellent in 
mind, and ail that is engaging in manners. 

Undismayed by die rapid approach of 
a disease full of suffering, she calmly wit- 
nessed from her chamber in the adjacent 
cottage, the signs of an advancing sum- 
mer, of which, even her own delightful 
buoyancy of temper forbade her to expect 
the end: the green corn changed under 
her eye ; she witnessed the decay of the 
last rose at her window ; yet did no mo- 
mentary expression of impatience disturb 
that serene disposition, for which, though 
life had many sources of endearment, 
death could be no object of alarm. 

With the courage which piety and in- 
nocence inspire, she awaited the will of 
God ; and on the first day of harvest, at 
the hour when the doubtful light of morn- 
ing summoned the reapers to the field, 
her sufferings were gently terminated, 
and her meek spirit had arrived at the as- 
sured mansions of eternal rest; leaving 
to her afflicted husband the most hopeless 
of human griefs, together with six children 
of her love to witness, rather than share it. 

On a Child, buried in Hove church-yard. 
Yes, thou art fled, and saints a welcome 
sing, 

Thine infant spirit soar'd on angel wing; 
Our blind affection might have hop'd thy 
stay— . 

The voice of Ood has calTd his child 
away. 

Like Samuel, early la the temple found, 
Sweet rose of Sharon, plant of heavenly 
ground. 

Oh ! more than Samuel blesa'd, to thee 

was given, 
The God he serv'd on earth, to serve in 

heaven. 

On an Ancient. 

Gentle as pious, in thy death the same, 
One parting sigh dissolv'd thine aged 
frame ; 

By faith supported, by misfortune tried. 
The Christian rose to heaven, the mortal 
died. 

How sweet a thing is death, to all who 
know 

That all on earth is vanity and woe ! 

Who,- taught by sickness, long have 
ceas'd to dread 

The stroke that bears them to this peace- 
ful bed ! 

Few are our days ; yet while those days 
remain, 

Our joys must yield to grief, our ease to 



pilgrim, which Is 



Then tell me, 
best, 

The toilsome journey, or the traveller's 
rest? 

On Two Infants. 

The storm that sweeps the wintry sky, 
No more disturbs their deep repose, 

The summer evening's latest sign, 
That shuts the rose. 

To the memory of a beloved Wife. 

A tender plant, borne from the fost'ring 
gales, 

That breathe on Avon's margin, droop'd 
and died. 

Yet time shall be, sweet plant, a gale 

divine 

Shall thee restore. And thou, in health 

and youth, 
By the pure streams of peace shall ever 

live, 

And flourish in the Paradise of God ! 



On an only Son. 

Away with the sigh and the tear, 

Though he's gone and for ever away ; 

For he ne'er caus'd a Bigh to us here — 
He ne'er from his God went astray ! 



Noe wonder that his moder wepte, 
Noe wonder that she sighedc, 

He never drewe from her eyne a tear, 
Till the dale on whiche hee dyed. 



To the memory of Lieut. 



Is it not sweet to see the western wave, 
Bright burning with the rays of setting 
sun ? 

Is it not sweet, when twilight's come and 
gone, 

And the dav's toil is past, to sink at 
length 

In gentle, peaceful sleep ? It is, it is. 
So, stranger, it is sweet for him whose 
faith 

Rests on the Crucified, to fall asleep in 
death. 

Faith is the dew that cools the burning 
brow, 

Dries up the falling tear, composes de- 
cently 

The drooping head, and softly turns the 



Unto thy heavenly hill, O Zion ! ' • 
Thou who dost gaze, aread my lesson 
right; 

And when thou entercst on the journey 
drear, 

Thou shalt be calm anon, as I am calm— 
Thy fetters burst—thy spirit with thy 
God! 
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• On an Infant. 
J ust to her lips the cup of life she press'd, 
Found the taste bitter, and refus'd the 
rest; 

She felt averse to life's returning day, 
And softly sigh'd her little soul away. 

Edgar. 

Jbctetuftfc ftmusemmts. 

No. VIII. 



ARITHMETICAL RECREATIONS 

RECREATION 1. 

To tell beforehand the amount of a mm 
in addition, when the first row only is 
down, leaving it to your opponent to put 
what figures he pleases, with this proviso, 
that you place a row for each one of his. 
—You must first decide as to the number 
of lines or rows, say five; then a row 
being put down, ask to look at it, and 
without seeming to do so, copy it exactly, 
and add a 2 at the commencement (or a 
3, if the sum consist of 7 rows) ; now 
tell your opponent, that let him put what 
figures he pleases, this shall be the pro- 
duct; which you must then deposit safe 
without its being seen; after he has 
placed the two next rows, without the 
appearance of so doing, you must observe 
them accurately, and put down such 
figures underneath as will make the units 
of each double row ten, and all the other 
columns nine. Should a cipher occur in 
the unit column, you must place a cipher 
likewise underneath, and make one double 
row of tije next column ten ; but if a 
cipher be in any other column, a 9 in 
course must be added to make the amount 
9. An example will render this per- 



E> 



. 1. without 

ciphers. 

785346 

463874 

785127 

536126 

214873 



Ex. 2. with 
ciphers. 
617054 
514780 
7fM)46!J 



will invariably possess the same quality ; 
to find the figure left out, cast out the 
nines, and what the remainder wants of 
9 is the number deficient; thus, 763218, 
multiplied by 364, amounts to 2778 1 1352, 
or 36, containing 4 nines ; but trans- 
posed, and a figure deficient, might stand 
11873272, or 31, 3 nines and 4 remain- 
ing, shewing 5 deficient. Should the 
amount be without remainder, then the 
deficiency must be a cipher, if any be 
actually left out, and the sum correct t 
any number of ciphers may be added to 
the given number, as they in course are 
not reckoned any thing. 

RECREATION 3. 

Any amount being named, by adding a, 
figure to that amount, it shall be divisible 
by 9, without any remaining*— On the 
number being presented to you, add the 
different figures together, and casting out 
the nines, observe what remains ; then 
what that figure is deficient of 9, is the 
number to be added to make the amount 
divisible by nine. Should it so happen, 
-that the figures presented form an equal 
quantity of nines, then add a cipher x the 
figure or cipher may be placed between 
any of the figures. 

RECREATION 4. 

A person having written an even nunvm. 
her on one card and an odd on another, 
and holding one in each hand, to tell which 
is the odd and which the even*— Desire 
him to multiply the number in his right 
had by 3 (or any odd number), and that 
in his left by 4 (or any even number), 
and tell you if the sum of the products 
added together be odd or even. If it be 
even, the even number is in the right, 
but if odd, the even number is in the left 



2785346 



26471)54 



RECREATION % 

A person multiplying a given number 
by any amount he pleases, transposing 
the product, and leaving out a figure, to 
tell the amount left out — Let the given 
amount consist of figures, which, on being 
added together, will make a certain num. 
ber of nines without remainder; thus, 
763218 make 27, which contain 3 nines 
without any remaining : now let the 
above, or any number so constituted, be 
multiplied by any amount, the product 



RECREATION 8. 

To find the difference between two} 
numbers, the greatest of which is un- 
known. — Take as many nines, a* there 
are figures in the smallest number, and 
subtract that sum from the number of 
nines. Let another person add the dif- 
ference to the largest number, and taking 
away the first figure of the amount, add 
it to the last figure, and that sum will be 
the difference of the two numbers. 

For example : John, who- is 22, tells 
Thomas, who is older, that he can dis- 
cover the difference of their ages; he 
therefore privately deducts 22 from 99 
(his age consisting of two figures,- he of 
course takes two nines); the difference, 
which is 77* he tells Thonm to add to 
his age, and to take away the fiist figure 
from the amount, and add it to the last 
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figure, and that will be the (liter en oe of 
theitfages; thus, 

The difference between John's age 

and 99 is 77 

To which Thomas adding his age - 35 
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public mountain 



The sum is 
Then by taking away the first figure 
; i y and adding it to the figure 2, 

the sum is 
Which add to John's age 



112 




If 1 knew Mr. Bradshaw, I would 

Remonstrate against your retreat I 
Now Rosalind dies in the wood, 

And Rosina must rot in the wheat I 
Your marriage will consecrate two 

With happiness, that I believe! 
But what is the Public to do ? 

What the world- what must I do— but grievet 



Your earliest admirers, Miss Tree ? 
Is the lore of a populace nought? 

Is JWjr happiness oothinc to me? 
Oil, think ere you enter tin., ring, 

The prte e-ring when you are within it, " 
What voice will be left us to sing,— 
What voice like thine own, little Unnrt ? 



PENSIVE STANZAS TO MISS M. A. TREJf. 

My Jasamine ! my Myrtle ! my Rose I 

My pretty, my favourite Tree ! 
I shall girenp the play, heaven knows! 

If y»M pre up its temple, and me ! 
What's Clari without you^and what 
Partner Fawcett's old corn-yard ? — I care 
<fi:, rAm ,1,- nP rm,-—.. « Not for Home, tweet Home, where you are 

ClVes the age Of Thomas - - 35 Nor a palnce, if you are not there) 

RECREATIOK 6. 

The Magieal Century. — If the number 
11 be multiplied by any one of the nine 
digits, the two figures of the product will 
always be similar to the digit used: thus, 
twice 11, 22, three times 11, 33, Ac. &c. 

Propose to any one to place a figure, 
and to add alternately a certain numbeT, 

till it amount* to a hundred, but never Have yon given us Pittites a thought ? 
to add more than 10 at a time. You 
tell him, moreover, that if you stake first, 
he shall never make the even centu^ 
but you will. In order to do which, you 
must first stake 1, and remembering the 
order of the above series, 11, 22, 33, 44, 
&c. &c you constantly to what he stakes 

add as many as will make one more than W J e n you am *~" h ™ you sreak-Lady-bird ! 

the numbed of that series, that is, as will riL^MhT^ vT'hT rrl'' _ 
i I, („ oi 2 o_ " That one thinks your heart's echo is beard, 

a ' 3 u u u y ° U And one '» own rtraighlway to beat ! 

come to «a ; after which the other party Yl>ur cye hBth a mnnie l awear , 

cannot make the century himself, or pre- And yonr step hath a melody too ! 
Vent yott from making it. If he stake Oh ! I think, on ray life your whole air 
first, you must endeavour to get posses- /s an air— and the town thmks so too I 
Sion of one of the above series. 
♦ • • • ■ • • 

Space required to write all the permu- 
tations o/ the Alphabet — The permuta- 
tions, or various ways in which the 24 
fetters of the alphabet can be written, ap- 
pear almost incredible ; yet on calcula- 
tion they will be found to consist of 
62,044,840,173,323,943,936,000. Sup- 
posing, therefore, each letter to be wrote 
so small , that not one should take up more 
apace than the 1-100 part of a square 
,r- *j, the inches in a square yard being 
that number multiplied by 100, 
129,600, which is the number of 
tetters each square yard will contain; 
therefore, if the above sum be divided by 
1211,600, the quotient, which will be 
478,741,050,720,092,160, will be the 
number of yards required. But as all the 
24 letters are contained in every permu- 
tation, it will require a space 24 times 
is large, or 11,469,785,217,282,211,840 
square yards ; a surface 18,620 times as 
large as that of the whole earth, th 
tainteg only 617,197,435,008,000 



You remind me of dreams,— fairy -tales,— 

f Bonk fancies, — and poesy things;— 

Your Psyche-like voice never fails ** 

- To make my mind late to its wings » 

You're the " singing Tree," that Pairy On e ,— 

Which in pantomime now one may see? 
You're the orange, 6fe-lovd," in the sun I 

A person alire,— yet a Tree ! 

Where will honest Will Shakspeare's old songs,— 

Old sougs of the heart,— find a tone 
Fit to make mellow work of the wrongs 

And the joys of true-love, when you're | 
Oh t think, dear M. A. I ere you part, 

What Orlando will do for a mate? 
What a deafh-hlow to Viola's heart ?— • 

Do you think Mr. B. couldn't wait ? 



Other singers there may be,— there i 

Vestris, with the garb of a lad on ;— 
No musical voice has Miss Carr, 

But that isn't tbe case with Miss Oraddon. 
Miss Hallande is charming, no doubt, 

And Miss Povey sings sweetly 'tis true. 
But not these, nor the Stephens, can rout 

My remembrances, Myrtle I of you 1 



Clavis. 



Mrs. Orger remains,— Mrs. Bupn, — 
Mrs. West,— but then she has no 
Oh I I think not on them !— No f 
Mrs. Yates; Mr» f Marlowe 
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E en thy wniflri I onpc could Htwn I 
Every dear old dutmnual delight t 

But ray Davenport now is no dream I 
And my grove is gone oat of my sight ! 

Miss Chester in fulness of bloom, 

Her sweetness may waste on the air; 
Miss P. (Lady L.) in a room 

May warbta, but I'm in despair I 
Miss Love may be merry, not wise, 

With her laugh, light and short as her gown; 
Miss Foote, with her dnnccroua eyes, 

May return if sho pleaios, to town !— 

But if yon go,— I pack up my heart ! 

Take a place, for some grove, by the stage,— 
And in silence, outside, I depart,— 
# Tovent, in the fitmrt*, ray rage ! 

I'll read As you like It, and pine 

Over roots and remembrance And I 
Will, by Heaven ! as the June days decline. 
Cut your name ou your namesake, — and die ! 

London Magazine. 
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GROWTH OF THE WILLOW. 

Vav-Helmont planted a willow-tree of 
five pounds weight in a tub, watered it 
with rain and distilled water, and to 
secure- it from any other earth getting 
In, covered it with perforated tin ; five 
years after he weighed the tree, and found 
its weight to be 169 pounds three ounces, 
and the earth only diminished two ounces 
in its weight — Observation'. A willow 
is a thirsty tree, and In 'five years time 
must have taken in many tons of water ; 
In its interstices many particles of earth 
must have been carried and could have no 
exit, therefore have remained in the tree. - 



THE TROUBADOURS. 

The Troubadours (or inventors of poe- 
tical romance) composed songs, &c, 
which an inferior class called jongleurs, 
sung to the harp at feasts and solemnities. 
They sung of war and battles ; of the 
wonderful adventures of knights; of 
the beauty and virtues of damsels. As 
they adorned those damsels with every 
possible grace and accomplishment, the 
poet sometimes fell in love with the crea- 
ture of his own imagination, and conti- 
nued to make sonnets and love-songs on 
women who existed no where else ; and if 
any of them afterwards met with a lady 
more interesting than usual, all the vir- 
tues and graces which he had collected in 
bis sonnets, for the use of his ideal mis* 
tress, weie applied to this real lady, 
whom, perhaps, he would continue to ce- 
lehrate m his poems for years. Thus it 
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often happened among the troubadours, 
that instead of love making the poet, the 
poet made the love. Many have believed 
that this was the case with Petrarch. But, 
however that may be, the works of the 
troubadours came every day more into 
vogue. The profession was highly ^re- 
spected; and the most distinguished of 
those who followed it were cherl* bed in, 
private society, and great favdutites at 
•he courts. They were even freed from 
taxes. Some sovereign princes became 
so intoxicated with the • works of the 
troubadours, that they were vain of being 
enrolled in their number. The most 
eminent of these, was Richard the First 
of England. This prince had a passion-' 
ate taste for poetry. He had composed 
some poetical romances, and was after- 
wards the subject of many ; particularly 
of one entitled, " The Romance of Rr- 
ehard Cceurde Lion," which, with added 
fictions, celebrates his warlike exploit* 
during his crusade. From this poem 
Mr. Thomas Warton gives several ex- 
tracts. In that which describes the duel 
between Richard and the soldan, at the 
siege of Babylon, it is said of the latter, 

* • * • * 

« A fauco/i brode in honde he bare, 
For he thoght be wpldtbare 
Have slayoe Richarde with treasowne.» 

The learned gentleman imagines, that 
by this faucon brode is meant a hawk \ 
and that the soldan is represented with 
the bird on his fist, to show his indiffer- 
ence or contempt for the adversary with, 
whom he was going to fight. Mr. Warton 
supports this conjecture by mentioning a 
curious Gothic picture, the subject of 
which is -supposed to be this same duelj 
and some very old tapestry, on which 
heroes are represented on horseback with 
hawks on their fiats.- He adds, that in 
feudal times, no gentleman appeared on 
horseback, but with a hawk so placed. 
But with all due respect to the authority 
of the picture and tapestry, and all pos- 
sible deference to Mr. Warton's opinion, 
I cannot help thinking that the faucon 
brode signified a broad faulchion which 
the Roldan had in his hand, with which 
he certainly had a better chance of killing 
Richard than with a hawk on his fistj 
unless, indeed, the soldan had reason to 
expect the same assistance from his hawk, 
that Valerius Corous received from the 
crow, in his duel with the GauL 

In the same poem we are informed 
that Richard carried a battle-axe from 
England, that made him more than • 
match for the soldan. 

- •> 

■ King Richarde I understand*, 
Or ha went out of Engrlonde, * * 
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Let bim make an axe Tor the ooaea 
To brake therewith the Saracyns bonea j 
The heed was wrought right well 
Therein waa twenti pounde of stele 
And wbeu be come into Cyprya loude 
The axe took he in hit honde, 
AH that he hytte he all to trapped 
The Gryfoui awav fast rapped • 

But nothing in this poem can give a 
higher notion of the terror with which 
Richard's prowess had struck the in- 
fidels than what is recorded, in plain 
prose, by Join ville, that when the Sara- 



EPITAPH ON A DRUNKARD. 
Weep not for him, the warmest 

that's shed, 
Falls unavailing o'er th' unconscious 

dead; 

Take the advice these friendly lines would 

give- 
Live not to drink, But only drink to live. 

C.J. Webb. 



EPIGRAM 



were riding, and their horses started Imitated moM the greek ot - 

at any unusual object, they said to their. hiehocles.] 

horses, spurring them at the same time, Ha, ha, my good friend, why I aaw you 

" Et cuides tu que ce soit le roy Rieharft" last night, ^ 

What contributed, as much as the In a dream, quoth the sapient Teak t b 

favour of princes, to prompt young men Excuse me, Sir, that I was so impolite 

to become troubadours, was the great As to meet you — nor offer to speak. 

favour with which they were beheld by W. P. 

the . ladies; many of whom were ex- , 
ceedingly solicitous to have those poets 

for their lovers, merely for the pleasure (For the Mirror. ) 

of being celebrated in their poems. , — « - 

That the avowed passion of a trouba- A WI " Y traveller, who stopped at an 

dour, and his addressing love-sonnets to ^ todme, asked the landladv what he 

a Jady, was not injurious to her reputa- ^ ha y e f ? r *»» dim ?«\ ™° [Jfiff 

tion/or, at least, that many husbands '* ^7, thing in the world, Sir. 

were of this opinion, is evident, for the ^ says he, " bring me a fine dol- 

husbands in general were as vain of hav- P hm fl 7 in S ** h "» u . ce » u P° n 



? hich 



ing a ; troubaidnr attached to their ladies, f 1 ? 8tared with wton^ent, and said, 
as .the ladies themselves could be. It is 11 WM impossible,'^" wh£ mmdiWa, * 
highly probable, therefore, that this spe- 
cies of attachment of a troubadour to the 
married lady he chose for the theme of 
his poetry, laid the foundation for the 
cicesbeiam of modern Italy. 



says he, ** you said I could have any 
thing in the world," u yea,** rejoined ths> 
smiling landlady, " but I meant any. 
thing in reason and season," 

P. T. W. 



but a Gatktrer and disposer of oth« 
nen'a staff.-- W,«©«. 



A CLERICAL PUN. 



GROVE, THE TABLE DECKER, 

OLD Mr. Grove, the table-decker at St. 
James's, used, as long as he waa able, to 
walk round the park every day. Dr. 
Bernard, then a chaplain, met him acti- 
dently in the Mall. " 80, Muster Grove,*' 
said he, u why you look vastly well ; do 
you continue to take your usual walk 
" No, sir," replied the man ; " I cannot 
do so much now; I cannot get round the 



A pooh woman who about a twelve- 
month previous had lost her husband, a 
man of roost excellent character, heating 

that a person of very dissolute manners park ; but I will tell you what 1 do in. 
was to be buried close to him, went crying 
to the clergyman of the parish, saying her 
poor, dear husband^ would be corrupted, 
" Hold your tongue you foolish woman," 
replied the parson, " your husband's cor- 
rupled already." 



TO COM 

To W. F. and. Ovynne, we return our beet 
thanks ; the" drawing! tboy have fonrarded are 



EPIGRAM. 

" A tongue I've for your supper got, 
My dearest Tom," said Kate ; 

x Egad," cried Tom, ♦« I'll touch it not, 
Tve had my share of late. '. 



aee the Scotiith Rambtf , If not too long; it nay 
be tent through the book teller. Aniwers to oar 
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We believe no class of engravings is more 
acceptable to our readers than that which 
includes the birth-places and residences of 
men of genius. Several of these have al- 
ready been given in our preceding volumes ; 
and to these we now add a correct view of 
the house occupied by the immortal Mil- 
ton, and in which he finished his poem 
of M Paradise Lost.** 

The town residence of Milton was in 
Bunhill Fields, but during the destruc- 
tive plague which raged in Ixmdon in 
the year 1666, the poet, like many others, 
left town to escape its fatal ravages. 
Milton sought refuge in the small village 
of Chalfont, St. Giles', in Buckingham- 
shire ; here he put the finishing hand to 
his M Paradise I^ost." Ellwood, the qua- 
ker, who had taken the house for him, on 
seeing a complete copy of the poem, and 
perusing it, said, u Thou hast said a great 
deal upon Paradise Lost § what hast thou 
to say upon Paradise Found ?" 

Milton took the hint, and produced 
his second poem, M Paradise Regained," 
which (as authors are seldom good judges 
of their own productions,) he thought 
superior to the 41 Paradise Lost." 

Vol. r. L 



John Milton was of a good family, and 
descended from the proptietors of Milton 
in Oxfordshire ; he was born at the house 
of his father, a scrivener, the Spread Eagle, 
in Bread Street, London, on the 9th of 
December, 1608 ; his education was very 
liberal ; first under a private tutor, then 
at St. Paul's school, and afterwards at 
Christ College, Cambridge, which he 
entered on the 12th of February, 1624. 
His poetical powers developed themselves 
early, though he was not remarkable for 
precocious talent, and Dr. Johnson says 
truly, that "many have excelled Milton 
in their first essays, who never rose to 
works like 4 Paradise Lost.' " His first 
production of importance was " The 
Masque of Comus," which was presented 
at Ludlow, then the residence of the Lord 
President of Wales, in 1634, and had the 
honour of being acted by the Earl of 
Bridgewatcr's sons and daughters. 

Milton resided for some time in Bride 
I/anc, and afterwards, as we have stated, 
in Bunhill Fields. As a proof how little 
his genius or merits were estimated, it is 
sufficient to say, that for his inimitable 
poem of K Paradise Lost," he only got 
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eighteen pounds. Milton died on the 10th 
of November, 1G74, and was buried in 
the chancel of St. Giles' Church, Cripple- 

£ate. During the latter year* of his life 
e was 



........ * 
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GEOMETRY* 

Egyptians (if we may be- 
lieve tradition) were indebted to mathe- 
matics, particularly to that part called 
geometry, tor tne recovery ot tneir lands 
after the inundations of the Nile. For 
the annual overflowing of this river, 
which happens about the beginning of 
the summer, made some art of measuring 
their lands necessary, that when the 
water returned to its usual channel, which 
U did about autumn, each person might 
have his own lands again, as all those 
bounds, landmarks, and fixtures, used in 
other countries, on account of the depth 
of the water, and the quantity of mud it 
brought with and left behind it, were of 
no service in Egypt ; so that hereby each 
person was obliged to distinguish his 
own land by its particular figure, and to 
call in the aid of geometry to measure its 
quantity, and to plot it out again in its 
just dimensions and proportions. 

£g3* TIDES. 
The exactness of the time at which they 
observed the recurrence of the swelling 
waters to take place, occasioned our Da- 
nish ancestors to give that overflow the 
designation of time itself, for tuf, or tide, 
in their language, signifies time. So that 
even at the present day, a Dane, on in. 
quiring the hour, exclaims, Was 7W 
pxta dagen tst $ What time of the day, 
or what o'clock is it P As there are every 
day two tides, so in every month, two 
courses of great tides and small, for 
seven days, about the change of the 
moon, are the great or spring tides, so 
called from the German sprbigen, to 
rise ; and the next ensuing seven are the 
small or aeap tides, so called from the 
Saxon neap, low ; which course of the 
sea is thus monthly renewed. 

WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

People who are ignorant of weights 
and measures fall upon odd shifts to 
supply the defect. Aiartyn's « Geogra- 
phy of China" says, ** The reign of their 
third emperor is mentioned as the era of 
the invention of measures. A grain of 
millet was used to determine the dimen- 
sions of a line, or tenth of an inch, and 
ten inches made a foot ; but as these 
grains are of an oval form, the 



-methods of arranging them have intra- 
ductd a diversity of measures in different 
provinces." Lord Kaimes says, " Howel 
Dha, prince of Wales, who died io the 
year !*48, was their capital law-giver. 
One of his laws is, ' If any one kil/ or 
steal the cat that guards the prince's 
granary, he forfeits a milch ewe with her 




or as much wheat as will 
the cat when suspended by the tail, the 
head touching the ground.' ' ' Some af the 
laws of this prince are by no- means re- 
markable for delicacy, part icularly those 
that relate to injuries done to the aex. 
In 1101, the measure of an el or yard 
was fixed by Henry the First's arm ; 
but the standard ot weights and mea- 
sures was not finally adopted till the 
year 1257. 

CLOCKS AND WATCHES'. 

The genius of the Germans appeared io 
the invention and improvement of 
mechanical arts, especially dock 
they have exceeded all the world i 
contrivance of variety of motions, 
show, not only the course of the hours 
and minutes, but even of the sun, tfsism 
and stars ; wherefore the clocks at fagfe . 
burgh, Prague, and many other places aR 
over Germany, are sufficient instances. 
Clock-makers were first introduced into 
England in 1868, when Edward JIl 
granted a license for three artists to$g(g* 
over from Delft, in Holland, and 
their occupation in this country. "TP 
in the year 1577* that pocket-wat 
were first brought from Germany. The 
Emperor Charles V. had a Watch in the 
jewel of his ring ; and in the Elector of 
Saxony's stables is to be seen a clock in 
{he pommel of his saddle. Charles I. had 
a ring-dial, made by Delamame, a ma- 
thematician, which that monarch valued 
so much, that on the morning before 
he was beheaded, he ordered it to be 
given to the Duke of York, with a 
book shewing its use. It is related thai 
Albertus Magnus constructed a curious 
piece of mechanism, which sent forth dis- 
tinct vocal sounds, when Thomas Aqui- 
nas was so much terrified at it, that he 
struck it with a stick, and to the great, 
mortification of Albert, instantly was an. 
nihflated the curious labour of 30 years. 

GLASS. 

Pliny tells us die art of making glass 
was discovered in the following way :— . 
M As some merchants were carrying nitre, 
they stopped near a river issuing from 
Mount CarmeL. Not readily finding 
stones to rest their kettles on, they used 
some pieces of nitre for that purpose ; the 
fire gradually diasolving the nitre, k 
mixed with the sand, and a 
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which, ill fact, wu no 
other than glass." Chronology says that 
class was invented in England by one 
Benalt, a monk, a.d. 604 ; and that it 
was first used in private houses in 1180. 
Lord Katmes, however, observes " The 
art of making glass was imported from 
France Into England an do 074, for the 
use of monasteries, and that glass win- 
dows in private houses were rare even in 
the twelfth century, and held to be a 
•great luxury. ••• r i 
f»- U ' " ••• " ' • • 

t v CALICO PRINTING. 

It is understood that calico printing was 
introduced into Liurope xrom tne east ; 
4wt it is not generally known that the art 
was practised by the ancient Egyptians ; 
that such was the case, however, is dear, 
from the following passage in Pliny's 
» Natural History," lib. 86, c. 2 i— 

*» Pingunt etvestes in jEgypto, mirabili 
genere ; Candida vela, postquani attrivere 
illinantea, non coloribus, scd colorem sor- 
t>entibus medicament is. Hoc cum fecere, 
won apparet in velis ; sad in cortinam 
pigmenti fervcntis meraa, post momentum 
cxrrahuntur picta. Mirumque cum sit 
unus in eoztina colos, ex ilio alius atque 
alius fit "in vest*, accipientis medicamenti 
tquahtatc mutatua. Nec postea ablui 



Translation. — " In Egypt they pro- 
duce coloured figures on garments in a 
remarkable manner. Having first rubbed 
into the white cloths a liquid application, 
not of colours, but of drugs, which absorb 
or fix colours. (Probably they did not 
use blocks, but applied their mordaunts 
by means of a brush or pencil.) When 
they have done this it does not show upon 
the cloths ; but these being plunged into 
a cauldron of dye, In a boiling state, are 
immediately after taken out coloured, 
(i. e. with coloured figures or patterns 
upon them, as the word pictus always 
denotes, when applied to any article of 
dress). It is remarkable, that though 
there it only one colour in the vat or 
cauldron, it produces several different 
colours in the garment, being changed 
according to the properties of the drug 
',: nor can it be afterwards 
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CHOICE EXTRACTS FROM 
NEW WORKS. 



. THE INFERNAL MACHINE. 

The oratorio of the Creation of the 
World, by Haydn, was announced for 
the 24th of December, at the opera ; all 
L 2 



Paris was aware that the First Consul 
would be present, with his retinue. Sa 
profound was the perversity of the 
conspiracy that the agents of George* 
deliberated whether it would not be more 
cettain to station the infernal machine 
beneath the foundations of the opera pit, 
in such a manner as to blow up at the 
same time Bonaparte and the entire elite 
of his government. Whether it was the 
idea of so horrible a catastrophe, or the 
uncertainty of destroying the individual 
against whom such an outrage was de- 
signed, which caused the crime to be put 
off, I ain incapable, — indeed, I tremble, 
to pronounce. Nevertheless an old officer 
of the marines, named Saint- R6gent, as- 
sisted by Carbon, called Little Francis, a 
subaltern, was directed to station the fatal 
machine in the Rue Saint-Nicaisc, which 
it was necessary for Bonaparte to pass, 
and to apply the match in time to blow 
up his carriage. The burning of the 
match, the effect of the powder and ex- 
plosion, was all computed by the time 
which the coachman of the First Consul 
ordinarily employed in coming from the 
Tuileries to that upper portion of the 
Rue Saint. Nicaise where the infernal 
machine was to be placed. 

The Prefect of Police and myself were 
apprised, the evening before, that there 
was much whispering in certain clubs of 
a great blow that was to be struck on the 
following day. This information was 
very vague; besides, notices equally 
alarming were brought to us every day. 
The First Consul, however, was instantly 
apprised of it, by our diurnal reports, 
lie at first appeared to exhibit some hesi- 
tation ; but, on the report of the counter- 
police of the palace, that the opera-house 
had been inspected, aud all kinds of pre- 
cautionary measures taken, he called for 
his carriage and departed, accompanied 
by his aids-de-camp. On this occasion, 
as on so many others, it was Caesar accom- 
panied by his fortune. It is well known 
that die hope of the conspirators was only 
baffled by a slight accident. The First 
Consul's coachman, being half intoxicated 
on that day, having driven his horses with 
more than usual celerity, the explosion, 
which was computed with rigorous preci- 
sion, was retarded about two seconds, and 
that scarcely perceptible fraction of time, 
deducted from the preconcerted time, suf- 
ficed to save the life of the First Consul 
and consolidate his power. 

Without expressing any astonishment 
at the event, Bonaparte exclaimed, on 
hearing the report of the frightful explo- 
sion, tk that is the infernal machine and, 
without desiring to retrograde or fly, he 
made his appearance at the opera. 
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The infernal machine did not aecom- followed her down several streets, and a« 
plish its design, which was that of de- she entered her house she threw back hex 
stroking the First Consul ; but it caused man to, and to his great regret he disco- 
the death of some twenty persons, and 
wounded fifty-six others, more or less 
severely. Medical assistance was given 
to die unfortunate wounded, according to 
the greater or less severity of their wounds. 
The maximum of that medical assistance 
was four thousand five-hundred francs, 
and the minimum twenty-five francs. The 
orphans and widows received pensions, as 

well as the children of those who perished ; more of the ordinary fashion of Spain than 

of France. The hair is ornamented with 
flowers, and a black veil is thrown back 
on the head. The manners of the ladies 
are extremely agreeable, and they are as 
kind and attentive to foreigners as the 
Spanish women every where show them- 
selves. In their persons they are ex- 
tremely cleanly, taking the cold bath 
several times a day, although it must be 
stated that they smoke a little, and occa- 

" the 



vered a black face. I am informed that 
the ladies wear, during the warm months, 
under the saya and manto, merely a shift 
finely ornamented with lace, and a neck- 
handkerchief. The ladies, when concealed 
in this dress, are termed tapada*, and the 
appearance of so many in the streets is 
not a little extraordinary. 

In the house, the costume partakes 



but only till they arrived at their majority ; 
and then they were to receive two thou- 
for their fitting out. 

Fouche's Memoirs. 



PERUVIAN LADIES. 

The ladies have the full benefit of the 
various nunneries and establishments for 
Instruction, which abound in this capi- 



tal. They are generally endowed with sionally take snuff. They get nd of the 

great beauty, and their figures boast that unpleasantness which attends the former 

rich fulness of person which is the truest operation by chewing paper. It is not 

symptom of health in a warm country, unusual for them to smoke a little at the 

They have very small feet and ancles, theatre, but they always choose small 

And no means are resorted to, to produce cigars, and, placing their fan before them, 

this effect.* Their persons are shown to retire to the back of the box. This cus, 

great advantage in the usual walking- torn may be therefore considered on the 

dress, the saya and manto. The former wane. It proceeds, in a great measure, 

is composed of an elastic silk petticoat, from the almost constant fogs which pre- 



like a stocking, which is drawn over the 
head down to the ankles, and then fas- 
tened round the waist with a buckle ;— 
this is the saya. It is usually worn of a 
deep blue, black, or cinnamon colour, 



vail in Lima, and from an idea, not with* 
out foundation, that it prevents stomach 
attacks. The habits of the people have 
generally a tropical turn in every thing. 
Dances are not so common as in Chile, 



Its elasticity makes it set perfectly tight, nor any of those games so prevalent in 

■bowing the contour of the person ; and that country. Cards, chess, and music, 

some ladies wear it so contracted at the which require little exertion, and sitting 

ankles that they can scarcely step over the tranquilly at the bull-ring, are the more 

little streams which run down the streets, usual enjoyments of Lima. The people 

The manto is formed of a large square of rank rise early, and their slaves bring 

piece of black silk, which is first placed them directly a light breakfast of choco- 

behind, and two strings attached to the late and fruit; sometimes, it must be 

comers are tied in front ; it is then brought confessed, stewed meat is added. Dinner 

over the back of the head down to the takes place about two o'clock, and consUts 

waist, and held there by the arms, which of excellent fish, meat dressed in a variety 

are enveloped in it One eye is alone of ways, and highly seasoned. The wine 

visible, and generally the left. It appears is either Peruvian or European. The 

s>t first impossible to recognise one's ac- siesta follows until six o'clock, and about 

quaintance In the street in this costume, nine o'clock, a cup of chocolate forms 

but custom soon overcomes the difficulty, their supper. At evening parties, which 

This is the walking-dress of all the res- are of constant occurrence, punch is the 



pectablc persons, indeed of every class 
above the menial slaves, and they may be 
seen occasionally with an old aaya that 
does not fit them, which belonged to their 
mistress. An Englishman, who arrived 
at Lima during my stay there, observed a 
remarkably fine figure in the street, and 
determined to find out her abode. He 

" • Seme of the most beaatifal women in Lima 
nativS* of Guayaquil. 



beverage. 
CaldclcugKs South America. 



BARBER SURGEONS. 

De Castro was one of the first mem- 
bers of the Corporation of Surgeons after 
their separation from the barbers, Jn the 
1746; on 
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ANECDOTE OF A CERTAIN 
TALE-TELLER, IN THE SER- 
VICE OF MESSER ASSOLINO. 

Messer Assolini was in the habit of 
listening to one of his novellatori, or 
story-tellers, previous to going to rest. 
It happened that one evening the novella- 
tore, as well as his roaster, felt a great 



Thornton suggested " 
for their motto. 

The barber-surgeons had a by-law, by 
which they levied ten pounds on any per- 
son who should dissect a body out or their 
ball without leave. 

- The separation did away this, and 
other impediments to the improvement of 

surgery in England, which previously had inclination to go to sleep, just as he" was 
been chiefly cultivated in France. The commanded to furnish one of his best 
barber-surgeon in those days was.known stories. For want of a better, the weary 
by his pole, the reason of which is sought fabulist began to relate the adventures of 
for by a querist in " the British Apollo," » certain grazier, who went to market 
161 Lond. 1708, No. 3. with the whole of his earnings, about 

two hundred pieces, for the purpose of 
« I'd know why he that selleth ale, purchasing sheep, Obtaining at least two 

Hang, out a ctaeqaerd part per pale; for a aingle ^ Returning with his 

the rains, that he was greatly puzzled in 
what way to get them across it. In this 
dilemma he observed not far off, a poor 
fisherman with a little boat, so small that 
it would only carry one sheep and the 
grazier a passage. So he jumped in 
with a single fleece, and began to row 
with all his might. The river was broad, 
but he rowed and rowed away • • * 
Here the fabulist came to a full stop, and 
nodded. " Well, and what then ? cried 
his master; 44 Get on, sirrah; what 
next?'* "Why," replied the drowsy 
story-teller, 44 let him get over the re- 
mainder of the sheep, and then 1 will 

Iiroceed ; for it will take him a year a> 
east, and in the mean time your excel* 
lency may enjoy a very comfortable 
slumber.*' And again he nodded , his 
Roscoe's Italian Novelists. 



Id ancient Rome, when men lov'd fighting. 
And wounds and wart took much delight in ; 
Man-menders then had noble pay, 
Which we can surgeons to this day. 
•Twas ordered, that a huge long pole, 
With basin deck'd, should grace the ] 
To guide the wounded, who unlopt 
CouJdjwalk, on stamps the other hopt : 
But wtea they ended all their wars. 
And even grew out of lore with scars. 
Their trade decaying; tokeep swimming, 
They joined the other trade of trimming, 
And to their poles, to ] 



From " Brand's History of Newcastle," 
we find that there was a branch of the 
fraternity in that place, as, at a meeting, 
1742, of the barber-chirurgeons, it was 
ordered, 44 that they should not shave on a 
Sunday, and that no brother shave John 
Robinson till be pays what he owes to 
Robert Shafts." Speaking of the "grosse 
ignorance of the barbers," a facetious 
author says, " This puts me in minde of 
a barber, who, after he had cupped me 
(as the physitian had prescribed) to turne 
away a catarrhe, asked me if I would be 
sacrificed. — ' Sacrificed^ said I, * did the 
physitian tell you any such thing ?' — 
4 No,» quoth he, * but II have sacrificed 
many, who have been the better for it.'— 
Then musing a little with myselfe, I 
told him, 4 Surely, sir, you mistake your, 
self ; you mean scarified* '— 4 O, sir, by 
your favour,* quoth he, 4 1 have ever 
heard it called sacrificing; and as for 
rifying, I never heard of it before, ' 



AN INGENIOUS EXPEDIENT OF 
MESSER SCACAZZONE FOR 
OBTAINING A DINNER. 

Scacazzone, returning one day from- 
Rome, found himself, when within a short 
distance of Sienna, without cash enough 
to purchase a dinner. But, resolving 
not to go without one if he could avoid 
it, he very quietly walked into the nearest 
inn, and, appearing quite a stranger, he 
demanded a room in which to dine alone. 
He next ordered whatever he considered 
most likely to prove agreeable to himself, 
without in the least sparing his purse, as 
the good host believed, and eat and diank 
every thing of the best. When he had a* 
In a word, I could by no means persuade length finished his wine, and refreshed 
him, but that it was the barber's office to himself with a short nan, for his journey, 



sacrifice men, since which time I never 
saw any man in a barber's hand3, but that 
sacrificing barber came into my mind." 

W odd's Nuga Chirurgicas. 



i. . ... 



L 3 



he rang the bell, and with a very uncon- 
cerned air, asked the waiter for his bill* 
This being banded to him, 44 Waiter," 
be cried, 44 can you tell me any thing re* 
la ting to the laws of this place ?** 44 Oh*; 
yes, signor,— I dare say ;* for a waiter i*> 
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never at a lout. u Por instance/' con- 
tinued Scacazzone, " what does a man 
forfeit by killing another ?" " His life, 
signer, certainly," said the waiter. " Bat 
if he only wounds another badly, not 
mortally, what then ?" " Then," re- 
turned the waiter, "as it may happen, 
according to the nature of the provocation 
and the injury." "And lastly," con- 
tinued the guest, " if you only deal a 
fellow a sound box upon the ear, what 
do you pay for that?" "For that," 
echoed the waiter, " it is here about ten 
lures, signor ; no more." " Then send 
your master to me," cried Scacazzone, 
"be quick, begone!" Upon the good host's 
appearance, His wily guest conducted 
himself in such a manner, uttering such 
accusations againstextortion, such threats, 



a powdery consistency, intersect and run 

in oblique directions amongst the mass.' i 
Theeffecta* 




ral are not less singular than terrific A 
blow with a hammer, a stroke or a scratch 
with a miner's pick, are sufficient to rend 
those rocks asunder with which it is 
united or embodied. The stroke is im- 
mediately succeeded by a crackling noise, 
accompanied with a sound not unlike the 
mingled hum of a swarm of bees i shortly 
afterwards, an explosion follows, to loud 
and appalling, that even the miners, 
though a hardy race of men, and little 
accustomed to fear, turn pale and tremble 
at the shock. This dangerous combina- 
tion of matter must, consequently, be 
approached with caution. To avoid the 
use of the common Implements of mining, 



and such vile aspersions upon his host's a small hole is carefully bored, into which 

house, that, on Scacazzone purposely a little gunpowder is put, and exploded 

bringing their heads pretty close in con- with a match ; the workmen then with- 

tact, the landlord, unable longer to bear draw to a place of safety, to wait the re. 

his taunts, lent him rather a severe cuff, suit of their operations. Sometimes net 

J I »m truly obliged to you," cried the less than five or six successive explosions 

happy Scacazzone, taking him by the ensue at intervals of from two to ten or 

hand, '" this is all 1 wanted with you ; fifteen minutes, and occasionally they arc 

truly obliged to you, my good host, and so sublimely awful, that the earth has 

Will thank you for the change. Your bill been violently shaken to the surface by 



here is eight livrcs, and the fine upon 

Cut assault ten ; however, if you will 
ve the goodness to pay the difference to 
the waiter, as I find I shall reach the city 
rery pleasantly before evening, it will be 
mjkc rights 



t» 



MINERAL PHENOMENON. 

Haycliff mine, now no longer worked, 
was oqce the grand depository of that ex- 
traordinary phenomenon in the mineral 
world, prpvinciajly called slickensides. 
The external appearance of this curious 
species of Galena is well known wherever 
mineralogy has been studied. At the 
present time good specimens of it are ex- rocky 



the concussion, even when the discharge 
has taken place at the depth of more 
than one hundred fathoms. 
When the Haycliff mine was open* * 
of the name of Higgin bottom, 
who was unused to the working; ef sliek- 
ensides, and not much apprehensive of 
danger, was repeatedly cautioned not to 
use his pick in the getting of she ere: 
Unfortunately for himself, he paid little 
attention to the admonition of his fellow- 
miners. He struck the fatal stroke, that 
by an apparently electrical communica- 
tion set the whole mass instantaneously 
in motion, shook the surrounding earth 
to its foundation, and with a noise at 
tremendous as thunder, scattered the 
fragments in every direction, 



tremely rare, and can only be met with 
in cabinets that have been long establish- 
ed. In those mines where it has most 
prevailed, it exhibits but little variety, 
either in form or character. An uptight 
pillar of limestone rock, intermixed with 
calcareous spar, contains this exploding 
ore: the surface is thinly eoated over 
with lead, which resembles a covering of 
plumbago, and it is extremely smooth, 
bright, and even. These rocky pillars 

have their polished faces opposite to each his temerity about him. ' 
other: sometimes they nearly touch, 
sometimes they are farther apart, the in- 
tervening space being filled up with 
smaller portions and fragments of spar 
and particles of lead ore ; and a number 
veins, of a whitiah colour and 



through the whole vacuity of Haycliff 
mine. Thick boards of ash, at the dis- 
tance of twenty or thirty paces, were per- 
forated by pieces of rock six inches dia- 
meter. The poor miner was dreadfully 
cut and lacerated, yet he escaped with 
life. The impression made eta his mind 
by this incident determined aims on his 
recovery, to discontinue the dangerous 
trade of mining. He now resides at 
Manchester, still bearing the marks of 

» O'iUi fi nd' 

Some attempts have been made to ac- 
count far the wonderful properties of tbie 
fulminating ore, but hitherto with little 
success. A very intelligent miner, with 
whom I have conversed on the subject, 
supposes the exploding powder to reside 
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in the white powdery veins which fill up Thus, then, is Bobolina, at the 

the fissures of the rocky substance that time, an Islander and a Capilan*. 

produces slickensidea : a suggestion that Nothing is so dull and unpopular as 

may probably assist in the developement truth : are we not educated in the flatter* 

of the strange qualities of this mineral ing belief that heroines are a species dis- 

phenomenon, tinctively valiant, generous, and disin- 

The loudest explosion remembered to terested — surpassingly beautiful, and of 

have taken place in Haycliff mine has unfading youth ? Such ought to be the 

been mentioned by Whitehurst, in his heroine Bobolina ; and it is not without 

Theory of the Formation of the Earth, reluctance that I am brought to confess 

It occurred in the year 1738, and he that this warlike lady, the Hippolyta of 

affirms that W the quantity of two hun- the nineteenth century, is old, urunan- 

dred barrels of materials were blown out nerly, ugly, fist, shapeless, and ava- 

at one Wast, each barrel being supposed ricious. 

to contain from three to four hundred Some spirit of enterprise and spectu 
pounds weight. During the explosion, lation she most assuredly possesses, nor 
(he adds) the ground was observed to has she failed to turn it to a very profit- 
shake as if by an earthquake." The ac- able use. Two mints have been estab- 
curacy of this statement can hardly be lished under her auspices, at Spezzia and 
questioned; and, if correct, what an idea Napoli; the rapid depreciation of the 
it conveys of the immense force required Turkish piastre, and the little intrinsic 
to dissever, from a solid mass of internal value of the last gold coinage, have 
rock, so formidable a weight—Mode*' opened a lucrative field for forgery i the 
Feak Scenery. coinage has been imitated by the Greeks 
■ ■■ * with great success, and large quantities 

THE HEROINES OF GREECE. ' .CMS* " 
O.ve afternoon, I happened to pay my Asia, Similar attemps were made tQ 
respects to Captain Panos at some mo- imitate the Spanish dollar, but not with 
ment of particular interest. I found the same success: in weight, indeed, the 
him surrounded by his divan of shaggy forged seldom falls short of the real dol- 
©fficers and soldiers, seated and standing lax ; but the indifference of the execution 
in every attitude, and loaded with arms ; makes them instantly distinguishable-, 
and moving among them, as if for con- In the mean time, this false coinage lu* 
I perceived with surprise, his very obtained very little circulation among 
and beautiful bride. Her light- the Greeks ; that pecuniary people throws 
gaiety and gracefulness infused a far too keen a regard of scrutiny on a 
singular sort of animation into the gloomy dollar or a machmoodie, to be easily dis- 
assembly, ceived as to its genuineness or value; all, 
Another lady of equal distinction, and too, are aware of the fraud which it is 
more notoriety, assisted at this exttaor- attempted to impose on them, and all are 
dinary council of war. Most people have well acquainted with its heroic authoress 
heard of the heroine Bobolina : this im- _*o well, that the very name which they 
pot tan t person was born at Hydra : but always apply to a false coin is the name 
as her husband, to whose large property of the lady to whose ingenuity they feejl 
she has succeeded, was a native of Spezsia, obliged for it ; and Bobolina^ if she be 
her usual residence is in that island. She destined to any sort of immortality, will 
displayed much seal in the beginning of descend to posterity as a bye-word, 
the revolution, and equipped several ves- There is yet one other * heroine, of 
sels for the naval service ; she directed, whom justice and gallantry alike require 
too, her attention towards the Morea ; , , ^ rt u, aao u l er well aotlym- 
she formed an early connexion with Colo- , tory of a i^, bat I am sorry to add 
eotroni, and shared, if she be not much that tfcis lady was anonymous. A young Greek 

Sed, no triling proportion of the plun- gj r i it Menu, of extravagant beauty, marched 

of Tripolizsa. She certainly entered with her brethren, in male attire, against Yus*,uf 

: city a few days after its capture, Pasha and the LallioteH; she was taken, and 

while its streets were yet reeking with brought before the Pasha. Yussuf was struck 

blood, in a kind of triumph, on horse- pS the appearance of Id* prisoner, and deter- 

back, astride, after the manner of Ori- mln «» * bat »° handsome a bead should not be 

entals and Amazons. Since that period, **** *** »»P**Jj* *?g 

• , . , , v. even ordered him Admission among tin own 

she has married her pretty daughter to re _ .Mas fro,,, iratitnd* 



Captain Panos, thus strengthening her fof j£ 

continental influence; while old Coloco- uuer, toryoung^dier4i«c««ercdlwrswi ika 

troni obtained by the connexion the sup* Pasha, of course, became instantly rnamourpd; 

port -of a considerable party in Spcteia. the captive v. a* obdurate and inflexion; not was 
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nie to say something ; her name is 
Mand6; she is of the distinguished 
Mavroyeni family, and is an inhabitant 
(if not native) of MiconL She main- 
tained many soldiers at the siege of Tri- 
poli/za. and has contributed liberally 
and zealously towards the success of the 
contest. She has reaped the rewards of 
disinterestedness: a bouse which she 
possessed near Napoli, and which con- 
tained much of her property, was very 
lately entered by a body of soldiers, 
plundered, and burnt ; and all this was 
done, as far as I can learn, without any 
provocation, and with the most perfect 
impunity. She has now retired to Tri- 
polizza, where her intimacy is said to 
be respectfully courted by Demetrius 
Ypsilanti. She is described to be a tall, 
thin, unattractive person, of about five- 
and-thirty. 

Waddingtuiis Visit to Greece, 
K till after she had rejected many tempt inc. but 
exceptionable overture*, that she was at last 
admitted to the vacant sofa of his/ourth wife. 

A CIRCASSIAN VILLAGE. J 

Mr. Jack had come along with some 
friendly Circassians on purpose to join as 
at Konstantinogorsk, and to conduct us 
to their houses. After a drive of about 
four versts, we reached their village at the 
foot of Beshtau. It was enclosed by a 
paling of basket work, which, after alight- 
ing, we entered by a wicket. A number 
of women, miserably dressed, made their 
escape, but the children, almost in a state 
of nudity, remained for a few minutes to 
gaze at us. One black -eyed girl, of a 
very dark complexion, with a few tottered 
clothes on her, and with a naked child in 
her arms, reminded us of the savages of 
America and India. The Uzdeen, or 
noble, who was well dressed, an o> very 
clean, conducted us past a number/ of 
wicker-work clay-plastered houses, one of 
which had been blown down the preced- 
ing night, an occurrence which is very 
common, and which is greatly facilitated 
by the lightness of the materials of which 
they consist, and by each standing sepa- 
rate from the others. Our host's wife had 
retreated to her own apartment, and no 
persuasion could induce him to present 
us to her. We saw and conversed, how- 
ever, through Mr. Jack, with his mother, 
an old woman, who had a dignified de- 
portment Wfi were shown into a small 
room, with the fire-place on one side, and 
a very low sofa, with cushions, on the 
other, the wall being hung, not with 
tapestry, but with woven straw, and co- 
vered with Circassian fire-arms, swords, 
and poniards. This noble wished to kill 



a sheep for our entertainment, but as we 
refused to await its preparation, a small 
low round table, without table-cloth, 
knives, forks, or plates, was covered by 
millet boiled in milk, like pieces of pud- 
ding. In the centre was placed a wooden 
dish, containing pieces of new cheese, like 
curd, which had been toasted with butter 
and honey. At another table, his chil- 
dren, and some other girls, partook of the 
same fare, which they helped themselves 
to with their hands. They were all dressed 
in gaudy colours, and walked in high 
pattens. They were very fine girls, and 
most of them had beautiful features. 

We gave our host, Soliman Abazkoief, 
a ten-rouble note, under the name of his 
eldest daughter. Another Vstdeen^ or 
noble, Shora, who had also joined us at 
Konstantinogorsk, and accompanied us to 
the village, employs himself as a \chip- 
noker, and from him we bought a num- 
ber of Circassian whips, for four, ten, and 
even fifteen roubles ; those at the last 
price having a small dagger in the handle. 
All of them were remarkably well made. 

As we proceeded to Kar&ss, we could 
not help being amused at the component 
parts of our party. A Scotch priest, 
mounted as among his native hills, and a 
Circassian noble and whip-maker, on his 
beautiful steed, rode side by side, or tried 
the speed of their horses against cos 
another, as we were whirled along by the 
Russian isvosiehiks, who sung with great 
animation. In the evening, Soliman, and 
another noble, a Nogay mirza, or prince, 
whose village was in an uproar, and who 
had been to complain to the military au n 
thoritiea at Konstantinogorsk, made us a 
visit, and were highly pleased with the 
presents we made them of English razors* 
as was also our faithful attendant Shora. 
The latter we found to be a clever inteUi. 
gent man, who both spoke and wrote 
Russian very well ; his occupation pro- 
claimed that he was not rich, but yet he 
had a noble mind, and perhaps only 
awaits an opportunity to distinguish him-, 
self. Mr. Jack having informed us, that 
he had been at different times on the 
point of becoming a convert to the C hris- 
tian {religion, and once had consented to 
be baptized, and then relapsed into his 
Mahomcdan ideas and opinions, I enun <l 
into a long conversation with him, and 
was equally surprised at his knowledge 
and his powerful mode of reasoning. 

Lyalfs Trawls in Russia* , 



Said Pat to his master one day, 
I'm so thirsty I fear I shall die ; 

For when toddling about in the wet, 
Who can possibly help getting dry. 
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#10rtrte temple &all, Honftan. 




The Temple, though anciently the resi- 
dence of the famous Knights Templars, 
has long been known only as inns of 
court, called the Inner and the Middle 
Temple. In the former the church is an 
ancient and venerable Gothic building, 
erected in the time of Henry I I. 

The principal and only building of im- 
portance in the Middle Temple is the 
great hall (of which the above is a good 
view), though it contains several courts 
or squares filled with very handsome 
chambers, besides gardens, a fountain, &c 

The chief entrance is by Middle Tem- 
ple-lane, a long narrow street, which 
reaches to the water-side, and divides the 
two houses. It has a front in the man- 
ner of Inigo Jones of brick, ornamented 
with fourlargcatone pilasters of the Ionic 
order, with a pediment, but is much too 
narrow, and being lofty, warns propor- 
tion : the passage to which it leads also, 

al thou gh designed for carriages, is crowded, 
inconvenient, and mean. 

This gateway was erected in place of 
one destroyed by the great fire, and which 
is reported to have been built by Sir 
Amias Powlet, ancestor of the present 
Earl Powlet, on a singular occasion. It 
seems Sir Amias, about the year 1501, 
thought fit to put cardinal Wolsey, then . 
panon of Lymington, into the stocks. 
This affront was not forgotten when the 
cardinal came into power; and in 1516, 
on account of that ancient grudge, he 
was sent for up to London, and com- 
manded to await the favourite's orders. 
In consequence he was lodged five or six 
years in this gateway, which he rebuilt ; 
and to pacify his eminence, he adorned 
the front with the cardinal's cap, badges, 



cognizance, and other devices, " in a very 
glorious manner." 

The Middle Temple Hall is the largest 
and finest room of the kind in any of the 
inns of court, being one hundred feet 
long, including the passage, forty-four 
feet wide, and in height upwards ot sixty 
feet. The roof is venerably constructed 
of timber, and the other decorations of 
the interior are in a style of correspon- 
dent grandeur. 

SPIRIT OF THE 

iPufctic ^journals. 

THE VIGOUR OF EARLY AGE. 

Mr.§Opie used to consider it as an error 
to suppose that an artist's first works 
were necessarily crude and raw, and that 
he went on regularly improving on them 
afterwards. On the contrary, he main, 
t .-lined that they had the advantage of be- 
ing done " with all his heart, and soul, 
and might ;" that they contained his best 
thoughts, those which his genius most 
eagerly prompted, and which he had ma- 
tured and treasured up longest, from the 
first dawn of art and nature on his mind; 
'and that his subsequent works were rather 
after-thoughts, and the leavings and 
makeshifts of his invention. There is a 
great deal of truth in this view, of the 
matter. Poetu'neucitur non Jit ; that is, 
it is the strong character and impulse of 
the mind that forces out its way and 
stamps itself upon outward objects, not 
that elicited and laboriously raised into 
artificial importance by contrivance and 
study. An improving actor, artist, or 
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poet, nercr becomes a great one. I have 
known such in my time, who were al- 
ways advancing by slow and sure steps to 
the height of their profession ; but in the 
mean time some man of genius rose, and, 
passing them, at once seized on the top- 
most round of ambition's ladder, so that 
they still remained in the second class. 
A volcano does not give warning when it 
will break out, nor a thunderbolt send 
word of its approach. Mr. Kean stamp- 
ed himself the first night in Shylock ; he 
never did any better. Mr. Kemble is the 
only great and truly impressive actor I 
remember, who rose to his stately height 
by the interventions of art, and grada- 
tions of merit. A man of genius is sui 
generis — to be known he need only to be 
seen — you can no more dispute whether 
he is one, than you can dispute whether 
it is a panther that is shewn in a cage. 
Mrs. Siddons did not succeed the first 
time she appeared on the I<ondon boards; 
but then it was in Garrick's time, who 
sent her back to the country. He startled 
and put her out in some part she liad to 
play with him, by the amazing vividness 
and intrepidity of his style of acting. 
Vet old Dr. Chauncey, who frequented 
Sir Joshua Reynolds's, said that he was 
not himself in his latter days, that he got 
to play harlequin's tricks, and was too 
much in the trammels of the stage, and 
was quite different from what he was 
when he came out at Goodman's Fields, 
when he surprised the town in Richard, 
as if he had dropped from the clouds, 
and his acting was all fire and air. Mrs. 
Siddons was hardly satisfied with the ad- 
miration of those who had only seen her 
latter performances, which were distin- 
guished chiefly by their towering height 
and marble outline. She has been heard 
to exclaim, ** You have seen me only in 
Lady Macbeth and Queen Katherine, 
and Belvidera and Jane Shore — you 
should have seen me when I played these 
characters alternately with Juliet, and 
Desdemona, and Calista, and the Mourn- 
ing Bride, night after night, when I first 
came from Bath !" If she, indeed, 
filled these parts with a beauty and ten- 
derness equal to the sublimity of her 
other performances, one had only to see 
her in them and die ! Lord Byron says, 
that Lady Macbeth died when Mrs. Sid- 
dons left the stage. Could not even her 
acting help him to understand Shak- 
spcare? Sir Joshua Reynolds at a late 
period saw some portraits he had done in 
early life, and lamented the little progress 
he had made. Yet he belonged to the 
laborious and climbing class. No one 
generation improves much upon another ; 
bo ohc individual improves much upon 



himself. What we impart to othew we 
hare within us, and we hare it almost 
from the first. The strongest insight we 
obtain into nature, is that which we re- 
ceive from the broad light thrown upon 
it by the sudden developement of our 
own faculties and feelings. 

Even in science the greatest discoveries 
have been made at an early age. Sir 
Isaac Newton was not twenty when he saw 
the apple fall to the ground. Harvey, I 
believe, discovered the circulation of the 
blood at eighteen. Berkeley was only 
six-and-twenty when he published his 
Essay on Vision. Hartley's great prin- 
ciple was developed in an inaugural dis- 
sertation at college. Hume wrote his 
Treatise on Human Nature while he was 
yet quite a young man. Hobbes put forth 
his metaphysical system very soon after 
he quitted the service of Lord Bacon. I 
believe also that Galileo, Leibnitz, and 
Euler commented their career of disco- 
very quite young ; and I think it is only 
then, before the mind becomes set in its 
own opinions or the dogmas of others, 
that it can have vigour or elasticity to 
throw off' the load of prejudice and seize- 
on new and extensive combinations of 
things. In exploring new and doubtful 
tracts of speculation, the mind strikes, 
out true and original views, as a drop of 
water hesitates at first what direction it 
shall take, but afterwards follows its 
own course. — New Monthly J\fagazin4* r 



OLD PAGES AND OLD TIMES. 

* Here •■Nestor, 
Instructed by the antiquary times. 
He must— he U — he cannot but be wise.* 

Shawspeake. 

We have no great reverence for antiquity 
of any kind, simply considered as priority 
of production, for the world would have 
existed to very little purpose if it had not 
gone on pretty generally improving; and 
to be very ola is only to be removed far. 
ther back from all that is enlightened, 
and nearer to all that is barbarous and 
ignorant. In books, indeed, wo may 
admit some little qualification of this po- 
sition, for an old work, provided it hive 
been always common, have received suc- 
cessive new births or editions, which are 
so many honourable testimonies to the 
approbation of different ages : while one 
that has been suffered to become scarce, 
pronounces its own condemnation. Since 
the invention of printing, it may be con- 
fidently asserted, that no good book ever 
became rare ; which is only saying in 
other words, tliat the major part of the 
scarce works, which modern collector* 
ferret out of the dust with so much cttrc- 
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and cost, are little better than trash and 
rubbish. Intrinsic value, however, they 
no more regard, than die simpleton who 
gives a hundred pounds for a Queen 
Anne's farthing : nay, they even set a 
higher price upon copies which hare been 
ho utterly useless and despised as never to 
have had their leaves cut ; or which have 
attained a perverse and fantastical esti- 
mation from their faults, misprints, and 
omissions. Who can help smiling when 
he hoars an auctioneer impressing upon 
the company, that the edition he is offer- 
ing of some 44 small rare volume, black, 
with tarnished gold" is the only imperfect 
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extracts, restricting ourselves to such pas- 
sages from old pages as may serve to 

illustrate old times. 

Out of respect for the New Monthly, 
we shall begin our notices with a vener- 
able predecessor, who in the career of 
Magazines, even took precedence of the 
superannuated Mr. Urban, and thus an- 
nounces his intention to be periodical. 
" The first part of this undertaking I 
popped into the cautious world as a skilful 
angler does a new bait among wary fish 
who have often been pricked in their nib- 
bling ; and finding the public snapping 
at it with as much greediness as a news- 



ture. 



Although we feel quite as much dis- 
" J as ever Pope was before us to leave 

monkish manuscripts to Hearne alone. 




• b ^ "* »•*•*• •m/jsyovp «— »• wo iuuvu giccumws as a neWS- 

one known ? or avoid laughing outright, monger at a Gazette, or a city politician at 
when he hears his neighbour bid an ad- a new proclamation, makes me purpose to 
ditional sum for an early copy of Shak- continue it monthly, as long as we shall 
speare, because it wants Ben Jonson's find encouragement." The number with 
verses on the portrait, the leaf containing which we shall commence, bears the title 
Digges's 44 verses to Shakspeare's memo- of 44 The London Spy for the month of 
rie," and the list of actors? The Biblio- December, 1C99. The second volume, 
maniac has as much right to squander his part 2d. London, printed and sold by J. 
money andride his black-letter hobby, as How, in the Ram-head-inn-yard, in Fanl 
any other lunatic who is not quite fatuous church-street, 1099 ;" and if it be curious 
enough to claim the wardenship of the to raaik the contrast offered by the meagre 
Lord Chancellor, but he should not dig- contents of this tall six teen-paged quarto 
nify his paltry pursuit with the name of with the comprehensive copiousness of its 

modern successors, it is not less singular 
than instructive to observe the close re* 
semblance which the popular infatuation 
of that day bears to the prevailing folly of 
the present. The above-mentioned num- 
ber, indeed, has been selected on this 
account ; and that the present era may be 
enabled to anticipate the future by seeing 
itself reflected in the past. Plague and 
pestilence were for a long time of periodi- 
cal recurrence, and it seems as if certain 
moral diseases revisited us at stated 
and we are prepared for the full measure periods. In the following passage we dis- 
of their wrath, when we assure them that cover the first symptoms of that Insatiable 
wa shall pass over without notice such thirst and fear of gain, which became 
gems as 44 The Boke, called the Pype or inflamed a few years after into the South- 
Tonne of Perfection, by Richard Whyt- Sea bubble j and though the principal 
forde, 1»32"— > 4 The Visions of Piers delusions of that day wore the form of 
Plowman"— > 4 The Boke of Chivalrie, by lotteries, while the wild projects of our 
Oaxttwi," and his 44 Boke of Tulle of Old own time are all to turn out mines of gold, 
Age" — Wynkyn de WotoVs 41 Orcharde we think the observations of our shrewd 
of Syo^'—Pynson's 44 Barclay's Ship of ancestor, 44 The London Spy," are quite 
Foly's ;" and even some beautiful vellum as applicable to the latter as to the former, 
copies, where the text, to use the phrase 44 We now returned back again to our 
ot'Ernesti, "naut ydutcymba ia oceano." buzzing metropolis, the city, where ho- 



yet we have access to a collection which 
will be duly estimated by the 44 black 
letter dogs," when we assure thei 

For Locke or Itflttou, *tU in vain to look, 



These 44 perrari" and 44 rarissimi," which, 
aa the catalogues tay, 4 * in paucorum 
manibus versantur," have been ransacked 

and analyzed usque ad nauseam ; but 
there is^stil^a^lcscTiption of old literature 

of attention, and which falls more pecu- 
liarly 'within the cognizance of a Maga- 
zine—we mean the .periodical, from a 
small collection of which, mostly dating 



nesty and plain dealing were laid aside, 
to pursue the wonderful expectances so 
many thousands had from a mixture of 

Projectors' knavery and their own folly, 
'he Gazet and Post-papers lay by neg. 
lected, and nothing was purr'd over in 
the coffee houses but the ticket-catalogues. 
No talking of the jubilee, the want of a 
current trade with France, or the Scotch 
settlement at Dan en ; nothing buzz'd 

Vfc n A l-v mm 11 mm m.\ . 1 m mmx — ] * - - _ A 4* 



from the latter end of. the century before about by the purblind trumpeters of state 
the> last, we purpose making occasional news but blank and benefit. People rua^ 
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ning up and down the streets In crowds 

and numbers, as if one end of the town 
was on fire, and the other running to help 
them off with their goods. One stream 
of coachmen, footmen, 'prentice-boys, and 
servant-wenches flowing one way, with 
wonderful hopes of getting an estate for 
-Knights, esquires, gentle- 



than lotteries, sine* the ultimata 

share-holders will get nothing but blanks, 
while the blowers of the bubble will have 
secured all the prizes. But let us con- 
tinue company with the " London Spy*' 
and his friend : 

" Pry thee, says my friend, let us go to 
Mercers' Chappel, and see bow the crowd 
men, and traders, married ladies, virgin behave themselves there : ten to one but 
madams, jilts, concubines, and strumpets, we may find something or other that shall 
moving on foot, in sedans, chariots, and prove diverting to ourselves, and worth 
coaches another way, with a pleasing ex. rendering to the public*. Accordingly 
peetancy of getting six hundred a-year we directed ourselves thither, to which 
tor a crown. rendezvous of adventurers, as well as 

" Thus were all the fools in town so ourselves, abundance of fools from all 
busily employed in running to one lottery parts of the town were flocking ; none 
another, that it was as much as Lon- showing a despairing countenance, but 



do to conjure together 
of knaves as might cheat 'em 
; enough of their money. The unfor. 
ste crying out as they went along — 
4 Acbeat! a cheat I a confounded cheat,—, 
nothing of fairness in it!' The fortu- 
nate, in opposition to the other, crying—. 
* 'Tis all fair t all fair! the fairest adven- 
ture that ever was drawn T and thus 
every body, according to their success, 
expressing variously their sentiments. 
Though the losers, who may be said to 
be in the wrong of it to venture their 



expressing as much hopes in 
looks, as if every one had an assurance 
from a Moorfields' conjuror of having the 
great prise. Some being thoughtful how 
to improve it, should it so happen ; some* 
how happily they'd enjoy it; women, 
what fine clothes they'd wear; maids, 
what handsome husbands they'd have; 
beaus, what fine wigs they'd wear ; and 
sots, what rare wine they'd drink; the 
religious, what charitable works they'd 
do ; and young libertines, what fine w—a 
they'd keep. With much ado we crowded 
into the hall, where young and old, rich 
tion ; and the gainers, who were in the and poor, gentle and simple, were mixed 
right of it to venture their money, I am higgle-de-piggle-de, all gaping for a be* 
very apt to believe, Were most wrong in nefit, like so nianv Fortune's minions, 
their opinion of the matter: for I have waiting for a windfall from the blind 
much ado to forbear believing that luck in lady's golden pippin-tree ; whilst the 
a hag is almost as honest as fortune in a projector and the honourable trustees sat 
wheel, or any other of the like projects, laughing in their sleeves, to see fair-play. 

dealt out to the attentive assembly, whose, 
avaricious hearts went pit-a-pat at the 
drawing of every ticket. ■».«-. ■ 

"My friend and I. having ventured) 
nothing in their plausible piece cf uncer. 
tainty, thought it not worth our while to 
spend any further time 
but cone 

ness, and leave the numerous sons and 
daughters of Fortune to natter themselves 
with the vain hopes of their mother's 
kindness : going, when we came out, to 
a neighbouring coffee-house, where ws 
smoked a pipe, and consulted of some 
new measures to take in our next Spy ;. 
which having agreed on, we retired home ; 
where I scribbled over the following lines, 
with which I shall conclude. > :«>u v» 

* What mutitry projects the ingenious find *♦'<* 
T allure and cozen avariciouj fool», r > > ' 

And draw the common people, who are blind, . 
In aU taehr stratagems to be their tools! 

* The hope or saddain wealth does most deceive 
When 'tis from labour and from danger free ; ' 

Let bat the hopes be plausible yon gfre, 



Truly, says my friend, I cannot conceive 
any extraordinary opinion of the fairness 
of any such lottery; for whenever such a 
number of fools fall into a knave's hand, 
he will make the most of them ; and I 



think the Parliament could not have given 
the nation greater assurances of their es- 
pecial regard to the welfare of the public 
than by suppressing all lotteries which 
only serve to buoy up the mistaken mul- 
titude with dreams of golden showers, to 
the expense of their money, which with 
hard labour they have earned ; and often 
ti> the neglect of their business, which 
doubles the inoonveniency. The gentry, 
indeed, might make it their diversion; 
but the common people make it a great 
part of their care and business, hoping 
thereby to relieve a necessitous life, in. 
stead of which they plunge themselves 
further into an ocean of difficulties." 

After the lapse of above a century and 
a quarter, the Parliament seem once more 
to have adopted the same conviction ; and 
it might not be amiss if they extended 
their suppression to some of these under- 
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Had (be late act nock longer bee a 
■uffer to enrich but one, 
designs are in their nature 



All loose, Tain projects ought to be debair d, 
Which are of evil to the public known. 



" This is enough to prove they hurtful 

Since amongst all the adventurers you meet, 
To one who has reason to believe 'em fair, 



Like the box-keeper, certain is to win • 
In lotteries 'Us the same as 'tis in play— 
The knave s the vulture, and the fool s the 
prey.- 



RELIGION OF THE YAKOOTS. 

The Yakoots an a numerous tribe of 
amounting it ia said, to be- 
t wo and 300,000 souls, who tend 
herds and flocks on both aides of 
the river Lena, from between the mouths 
of the Witim and the Olekma, on the 
west, and from the Aldan, on the east 
side of that river ; extending along the 
arctic ocean, from the mouth of the Kow- 
nima as far as that of the India; irka. The 
origin of these people is involved In the 
same obscurity as that of other nations ; 
and as they possess neither written records 



left to draw our conjectures 
physiognomy and language alone. 

The religion of these people is obviously 
founded on the old tenets of the Mongols, 
or Shamanism : but it has undergone to 
many changes^ owing to their being igno- 
rant of writing, and therefore compelled 
to trust all then* knowledge to oral tradi- 
tion) and to their migratory life, that it 
presents now such a mast of confusion 
and absurdity, that it is difficult to dis- 
cover any thing like a system in it. It 
would seem, however, that they believe 
in a creator, whom they name Ar-toion 
(gracious lord). Hit wife it called Kjttbei 
Khotun (great lady), who, they believe, 
appeared to their ancestors under the form 
of a swan, for which reason many of them 
do not eat that bird. There it, moreover, 
a god, commanding thunder and lightning, 
called Syuga-toion (hatchet-lord), and a 
giver of ail good, such at children, cattle, 
and other property, who is named Shest~ 
and who has likewise a wife 
They also believe in a sort 
of mediator, who receives their prayers 
them to the divinity, and who 
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various animal forma, such at 

of a white mouthed, long-haired 
stallion, a crow, an eagle, &&, the flesh 
of all of which ia in consequence excluded 
from their board. Their principal worship, 
however, ia directed to the tun and fire; 
for they never take a meal without first 
throwing some of the best meat, and pour- 
ing some tour mare's milk, called KuU 
muw, into the flame. Indeed, they teem 
to believe that a being it contained in that 
element, which it able to punish them 
with sickness or death, or the destruction 
of their houses and property i and there- 
fore offer sacrifice to it. The sun is, how. 
ever, not to fortunate, because, at they 
think, he does no harm , it would he use- 
less to sacrifice to him. It is in fact, 
the demons, or evil spirits, which, being 
the constant objects of their fears, are also 
the greatest sharers of their devotions : a 
superstition which seems to deeply rooted 
in them, that even when they have sub- 
mitted to baptism (which ia done by the 
greatest majority among them), they con- 
tinue to pay court to those inveterate 
fiends. They have evidently an idea erf 
the immortality of the soul, which ap- 
pears from the formula they pronounce in 
taking an oath. This ceremony is per- 
formed in the presence of a shaman, who, 
placing hit clothes and dram before the 
fire, and. throwing melted butter on the 
embers, makes the person sworn declare, 
that he will lose all that is dear toman on 
earth, via. hit father, mother, wife, chil- 
dren, relations, and cattle, the light of the 
tun, and even hit life, and that hit soul 
shall go to Mug-tar (eternal pain), if he 
II as sworn raiseiy. /Liter wnicn ne steps 
over the shaman's clothes and drum, ana, 
having inhaled some of the steam arising 
from the butter, be addresses himself to 
the tun, and bids him withdraw hit light 
and warmth from him, if he swears laltelys 
after which he bows to the assembly. 
Sometimes the person who swears likewise 
gnaws a bear's head; implying thereby 
that the wise brute, which knows the im- 
port of the transaction, will tear him to 
pieces if he has not spoken the truth. 
Such oaths are administered in cases where 
suspicion of theft falls on a person, with, 
out there being witnesses to prove it* 
But previously, the parties are exhorted 
rather to make restitution than undergo 
so terrible a trial; and in most cases 
these exhortations have the desired effect. 
For besides the terrors which the cere, 
mony itself is apt to inspire, the indivi- 
dual is in danger of being shunned and 
hated as a perjurer, and unworthy of credit 
in council or as a witness, if at a future 
period any misfortune should befall him. 
Vet, although they seen 
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o tat*, they appear to entertain no hope* 
from it ; to which imperfect notions the 
laxity of their morals may perhaps be 
ascribed . Asiatic Journal. 



No. LXVIII. 
THE MENDICANT— A TALE. 



something concerning my past vnfothi. 

nale life ,- which, if you will for awhile 
ait down beside me, I shall do in as brief 
a manner as possible." According to 
the old man's request, I seated myself 
on his wallet, when he thus addressed 
me : .■•».•< . 

" Young man, the individual now 



« Lt-i wi niumuuu tavern, uor unci in iwi, 
Their homely joys and destiny obscure ; 
. Nor grandeur hear with a disdainful smile 



Gray. 



A few years have now elapsed since, as 
I was, one winter's evening, taking my 
ttned 'walk along a sequestered 
each side with 




tion the starry heavens glowing with 
living sapphires, and the moon shining 
with cloudless majesty, my attention was 
suddenly arrested by the sound of some- 
thing proceeding from behind the hedge, 
OA my right ; which, on nearer approach, 
proved to be the sound of a human voice, 
uttering, in strains the most sorrowful, a 
long string of bitter complainings, which 
was concluded In the words of our far- 
famed poet : . • ". r 

■ ^en shall 1 lay this weary head. 
And aching heart, beneath the soil, 
To s lumber in that dream less bed , 
From all my toil?* 

; Here the speaker paused ; and I, afraid 
of being detected in the situation I was 
then in, boldly stepped across the hedge, 
and approached near to the person who 
had been thus speaking. He proved to 
be a venerable looking old man, with a 
fine open countenance, a long white beard, 
which flowed down upon bis breast, and 
a bright piercing eye ; whilst beside him 
lay a large stick, and a wallet, containing, 
what I supposed to be, provisions which 
had been given him by his more opulent 
neighbours. Having stammered out the 
best apology I was able, for thus in- 
truding on his solitude, he observed, " I 
suppose you have overheard my com- 
plaining, and have been, no doubt, as- 
tonished at hearing me (who am, as you 
see, an old beggar) repeat that verse of 
poetry." I replied, that it had excited 
my surprise, and that 1 should feel very 
much obliged to him if he would have 
the goodness to tell me how he had 
acquired the lines. " Well," said he, 
" before I can tell you how I came to 
have an opportunity of seeing that beau- 
tiful poem which contains them, it will 
be necessary for me to relate to you 



was born of parents possessing property 
to the amount of several hundreds per 
annum, and was by them destined to fill 
an honourable situation in life. But, 
unfortunately for me, the very day which 
completed my eighth year, deprived me 
of my affectionate mother ; and a few 
weeks afterwards, as if Heaven at once 
intended to complete my misfbrtunes, lhy 
father was taken suddenly ill, and, before 
he had time to arrange his worldly affairs, 
expired, leaving both me and my pro- 
perty to the keeping of a dissipated uncle, 
the whole of which, by his intemperate 
mode of living, in a very short time he 
was obliged to sell, in order to keep him 
from being immured in a prison; so that 
when I had readied my fourteenth year, 
I, who had been intended to fill an honour- 
able and lucrative situation, was put an 
apprentice to a shoemaker residing in the 
village. Here I served out my appren- 
ticeship as in duty bound f but as soon 
as it expired, I quitted the ©crupatiotrm 
disgust, and entered his Majesty's service 
in the capacity of a common soldier.— 
Thirty -one years I served him, without 
ever having been raised to a higher post 
than that of a sergeant ; and during that 
time was present at several engagements, 
in one of which 1 lost two fingers, and in 
the last in which I risked my life was 
severely wounded in the breast. (Here 
the veteran tore aside the tattered gar- 
ments which covered him, and unfolded 
to me the tears he had received in the 
cause of his SOSjnttT*)- ' 

" 1 now expected to be sent home and 
pensioned; but alas, alas I as if hard 
fate intended to follow me until my dying 
day, before I could get off the field, I 
taken prisoner by the enemy) and 
in a most shameful manner. As 
however, as I recovered from my 



wounds, I contrived to escape, and' once 
more I had the happiness of visiting my 
native country. As soon as I had' readied 
Old England's shores, 1 applied for a 
reward for my long services, but couW 
obtain nothing ; and emee that time, 
being now nearly five years* I, who hove 
both fought and bled in the eause of mf 
country, have been obliged to beg from 
door to door. • » *w iG u. . n> 

" It was in one of my excursions when 
I called at the house of a very respectable 
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person, with whom I had been intimately 
acquainted in the days of toy youth, that 
I saw Montgomery's Poems lying on the 
table, which I took up, and was so 
with the piece entitled "The 
that I committed the whole to 
memory. This is the way I came to be 
acquainted with that beautiful poetry.*'— 

tJ ■ _ rt7J mmm mmmm *uk*ka a *v*] »*Vwl«. . V Imtmtmmrt 

n ere uie ota man ceasea, wnnst tne tears 
trickled down his furrowed cheeks. As 
soon as he was again able to speak, he ex- 
God I an 



claimed, "But I Mew 
vinced that this life will not last long; I 
hope shortly to close my eyes on wretch- 
edness and misery, and enjoy that calm 
repose m the silent grave, which the poor 
seek for in Tain in this world." 

Having requested the old man to ac- 
company me to my dwelling, he did so, 
and on the ensuing morning again com- 
menced his wandering life, which for 
a few years he followed, and then left 
this transitory world, and now he lies 



* The storm* that wreck the winter's sky 
No more disturb his deep repose, 
Than trammer's erening'i latest sir h 



All these ingredients answer the meal- 
man's dishonest purpose, as they increase 
the quantity : and they doubly answer 
the fraudulent bakers, for they not only 
make the less flour serve, but, the burnt 
bones in particular, take in more water 
than flour would ; thus the bread is ren- 
dered heavier, and the baker boasts in his 
own mind that he has got the better of 
the magistrate's care, not considering the 
healths and lives of his customers. In 
consequence of this, bread, which has 
well been called the staff of life, becomes 
an arrow in the hand of death: men pine 
with diseases from it, or perish in. 
s antly , and infants are an universal sacri. 

u There ; was no ingredient originally 
added to flour for the making of bread 
that had a purgative quality 4 but the 
bakers, more attentive to the consequences 
of their unjust practice than those who 
felt the effects of them, soon found that 
chalk and alum, burnt 
rest, gave an 
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Useful Bomttftte »tats. 

ADULTERATION OF BREAD. 

In a pamphlet recently published, Doctor 
Manning states that he never observed so 
much sickness as during the last seven 
months, and that having been induced to 
seek the cause, be is inclined to attribute 
it , in 3 great measure, to the adulteration 
of bread with unwholesome ingredients. 
He says that " these are in general — 
1. Bean meal.- 2. Chalk— 3. Whiting. 
— 4. Slacked lime.— ft. Alum ; and 6. 
Ashes of bones. All these may be dis- 
covered in the bread now commonly sold ; 
and every miller and baker knows how to 
use them 3 but let them from this time 
forward fear a discovery and proof: this 
may be made easily ; and the laws are 
open and severe. There is besides these 
a seventh ingredient used, of more mis- 
chievous quality than any of them, and 
not so easily discovered ; the physician 
will know What, I mean, when. I add that 
its quality i» suffocation. To this I at- 
tribute so many sudden deaths after eat- 
ing. I have separated this from bread 
within these few days, and may produce 
it before those who have power to punish, 
but shall be well excused from naming it 
lest I teach those who, with sufficient 
wickedness, are deficient in knowledge. ■ 



" I cannot favour these people so fan 
as to think humanity influenced them 
upon this occasion, for that would have 
made them forbear the practice. The fear 
of being discovered — by this accident set 
them upon their guard ; and this gave 
rise to a set of men more dangerous to the 
public than themselves, called bread doe* 



" These, who had gained their know- 
lege, perhaps, from the sweepings of an 
apothecary's shop, or, mere probably, 
behind the counter of a retail chemist, 
engaged themselves to prevent all appa- 
rent ill effects, by adding medicines of 
another quality. Hence jalap has become 
an ingredient in onr daily food ; and at) 
those indifferent judges compute the 
quantity, or as the careless servant to the 
baker mixes the ingredients, our bread 
becomes purgative, or astringent, or ap- 
proaches, more or less, to the middle qua* 
lity. • >•••* 

- M That these ingredients are used in 
making bread, is certain, for I have sepa- 
rated all of them from it- The conse- 
quences are terrible, and it cannot be 
doubted but the legislature will take the 
public cause into consideration. The of- 
fence deserves no mercy, because [it ad- 
mits no excuse of accident, nor any temp, 
tation, except the highwayman's cause— 
the plunder of the people. 

" If bread be browner than It ought, 
hard and crumbly, there is bean flour 
mixed with the wheat, and probably ho 
other ingredient. This ts, perhaps, the 
desirable bread that can be had in a 

t *, > . •»• 
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- ** If it he white and crumbly, then* is 
probably bean flour, whiting and alum. 

u If it be white and heavy, there is 
reason to suspect slacked lime. 

u If it be white, brittle, and close, 
mouldering into crumbs as it is touched, 
probably there are slacked lime and bone- 
ashes in it. 

" If it be heavy and brittle, whiting is 
most likely to be the principal ingredient. 

There is bread so loaded with this, that 
it will sink like a stone in wata. 
. ** If it be heavy, rough, and solid, there 
is reason to suspect jalap ; for it is the 
quality of that drag to prevent lightness. 
. u These are the obvious marks of bad 
bread, and according to these, the mis- 
tress of a family, the housekeeper, or a 
common servant, may judge of it, but 
this, though a rational conjecture, is no 
more than a conjecture. There are ways 
by which those, who arc accustomed to 
the analysis of mixed bodies, may more 
eertainly discover the fraud- 

kt The regular method to detect fraud 
is this :— Cut off the crust from a loaf, 
and setting that aside, cut the crumb into 
very thin slices ; break these, but not 
very small, and put them into a glass 
cucurbit, with a large quantity of water ; 
set this, without shaking, in a sand fur. 
■ace, and let it stand with a moderate 
warmth r'our-and-twentv hours. The 
crumb* of <<he bread will, in this time, 
soften in all its parts, and the ingredients 
will separate from it. The alum will 
dissolve in the water, and may be ex. 
traded from it in the usual way. The 
jalap, if any have been used, will swim 
upon the top in a coarse film, and the 
other ingredients, being heavy, will sink 
quite to the bottom : these are the prin- 
cipal ; and the pap being poured off, 
there will remain the chalk, bone-ashes, 
or whatsoever else was used, in a white 
powder at the bottom. 

«* This is the best and most regular 
method of finding the deceit ; but as cu- 
curbits and sand furnaces are not at hand 
m private families, there is a more fami- 
liar method. 

** Let the crumb of a loaf be sliced as 
before directed, and put with a great deal 
of water into a large earthen pipkin. Let 
this be set over a very gentle fire, and 
kept a long time moderately hot, and the 
pap being poured off, the bone-ashes, or 
other ingredients will be found at the 
bottom." 

•• . ■» • i - 
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IRKOR. 

Stye (BatfKvev. 

" I run but n Gatherer and disposer of other 
taeai staff.* — Wottou. 

EPITAPH ON A TOMB-STONE 
IN GERMANY. 

» ' O quid tua te 

Be ! bis ? bia abit 
Ra Ra Ra 
Est et in 
Ram Ram Ram 
II 

et oris ut ego nunc 

SOLUTION. 

O superbe ! quid superbis ? tua superbis 
et supcrabit, terra est, et in tcrram ibis 
et eris ut ego nunc. G. H. W\ 



A PURSUIT HAPPILY DEFINED. 

The young and amiable Prince of 

pursuing in great haste a beautiful lady 
at court — u Your Highness is running 
very fast," observed the lady. I am 
only following my inclination," he re- 
plied. 



IN BRIGHTON. 
On a Man and his Wife, who served the 
Office of Sexton for thirty years. 

When Barbara died, O Lord ! cried I, 
Let me die too, and near her lie. 
The Lord was kind, and heard my prayer, 
And here we lie — a faithful pair. 



" Prat, Sir, do you sell pies ?" said a 
gentleman, as he strolled into a pastry- 
cook's shop. " Oh, yea, Sir," replied 
the pastry-cook, M pies of all sorts." — 
»* Why, then," said the gentleman, " let 
me have a mag-pie." " That is the only 
sort of pie in which I do not deal," re- 
plied the pastry-cook ; " but you will 
find plenty of them as you go along — for 
birds of a feather will nock together they 
nay." f, ii^if 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The space we have devoted in our preseut num- 
ber to extracts from new and expensive works, 
eg well at from public journal* , has necessarily 
exrlnded mnity common icat ions from Corres- 
pondents. These, however, shall have early at- 
tention, as well as the several letters received 
within the last ten days, thoufh we are reluc- 
taatly compelled to defer acknowledging then 
lu detail until next week. t 



Printed and Published bp J. 1,1 MBIRD, 
143, Strand, (near Somerset HoHss,) and said 
by ail Mewsmcn*n4 Utukseilert. , 
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The city of Delft, of which the above 
engraving is a very fine and spirited view, 
is situated on a canal in Holland, called 
the Schie, which runs into the river 
Mense, at Schiedam and Delftshaven. 
The building of the city, which is of an 
oblong form, was commenced in the year 
1073, when Godfrey de Bossu, Duke of 
Lorraine, had conquered Holland. 

The country around Delft is pleasant, 
but so low, that if great care were not taken 
to keep the dikes and sluices in good 
repair, the whole neighbourhood would 
run great hazard of being overwhelmed 
with the waters, and, indeed, the late 
floods have done considerable damage 
here and in several parts of Holland. 
- Delft was formerly much celebrated for 
beer, of which it exported large quanti- 
ties; as likewise for a peculiar kind of 
glazed earthenware, called delft, from the 
place of its manufacture or invention. The 
magistracy is composed of four burgo- 
masters and seven echevins jointly with 
-the vroedschap, or common council, who 
name the escout for three years, and con- 
tinue him, if they judge proper. The 
city holds a third rank in the states, and has 

Vol. v. M 



many handsome houses and grand build- 
ings, among the rest the town house is 
much admired ; on the front is the fol- 
lowing distich :— 

■ Hu.-c doratu odil. amat, puuit, ronsenral, ho- 
11 oral, 

Nequitfrun, paceni, crimiiia, jura bonos.» 

The streets are straight, and for the most 
part watered fty a canal between two 
quays, bordered by rows of trees. There 
are three canals which run, into each 
other. On the first is seen the court of 
the prince, which was formerly a convent 
and hospital ; as likewise a large build- 
ing which serves as the arsenal, filled 
with arms of all sorts necessary to supply 
an army of sixty or eighty thousand men. 
Near the second canal is a church with a 
beautiful tower, formerly dedicated to St- 
Bartholomew and St. Hypolitus, in which 
is seen the tomb of Admiral Tromp, with 
his effigies in white marble, lying on his 
side, in the midst of military trophies, 
and an epitaph to record his fame. On 
the third canal is the new church dedicated 
to the Virgin and Ste. Ursula. It has a 
large lower furnished with musical chimes 
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composed of above a thousand bells, from nius and fortitude of Grot ius than the 
the size of a man's head to that equal to manner in which he employed his time 
the greatest in the country. In this church during his imprisonment. It does honour 
is the grand mausoleum of the Princes to religion and to science, and eminently 
of Orange. The statue of Prince Wil- proves the consolations which are reserved 
liam, the founder of the Dutch republic, for the ph'dosopher. While in the prison 
appears in the middle, ten pillars support- of Louvestein he resumed his law studies, 
ing four marble columns, against which which other employments had interrupted, 
are placed figures representing the four He gaVe a portion of his time to moral 
cardinal virtues. Beneath are the statues philosophy, which induced him to trans- 
of Prince Maurice and Prince Frederic, late the ancient poets, collected by Sto- 
bis sons ; and at his feet lies his favourite bams, and the fragments of Menander and 
dog, which died for grief at the death of Philemon. Every Sunday was devoted 
his master. This prince was assassinated to reading the Scriptures, and to writing 
the 10th of July, 15B4, in the fifty-second his Commentaries on the New Testament, 
year of bis age. Delft has often expe- In the course of this work he fell ill, but 
rienced the calamities of war and unfor- as soon as he recovered his health, he 
It the fourteenth cen- composed his treatise in Dutch verse-, on 
Comte of Hoi- the Truth of the Christian Religion. Sa- 
... city after a siege of six cred and profane authors occupied him 
dismantled and ruined the castle, alternately. His only mode of refreshing 
"the citizens to pay ten thou- his mind was to pass from one work fc> 
sand crowns, because they had favoured another ; and although his talents p ra- 
the factions of the Houcks against the duced so abundantly, his confinement was 
Oabillautins. In the year the city cot more than two years. We may well 
was reduced to ashes by a irreadful fire, exclaim, in a trite expression, that " his 
during which a stork, not being able to save 
her young, was observed to precipitate her- 
self into the frames. It was soon after built 
with greater magnificence. In the year 
1654, it was again greatly damaged by a 
fhre, which destroyed a magazine in which 
was stored a great quantity of gunpowder, 
and above five hundred houses; since 
which the powder-magazine is built at 
iome distance from the town. Before the 
reformation Delft had ten religious houses, 
besides hospitals and chapels. 

Delft contains a population of nearly 
.14,000 inhabitants ; it is famed for having 
given birth to the celebrated Hugo Gro- 
tius, who was born here on the 10th of 
April, 1583. His father was a burgo- 
master of Delft, and his mother a lady of 
fine accomplishments and noble origin. 
-Grot ius afterwards, under Utenbogard, was 
.sent to Leyden, where he had Francis 
Junius for his tutor. His works are well 
known. 

Grotius having taken part in the poli- 
tical disputes which agitated his native 
country, Holland, in the early part of the 
seventeenth century, was condemned to 
imprisonment for life, in the castle of 
Louvestein. 
tors 





THE BROKEN HEART. 
(Fvr the Mirror.) 

Tbk winter Wast, that sweeps along the plain. 
May shed a blight o'er Nature's joyocu sceae ; 

But wind* will bush, ami spring will smile again, 
And Nature still will wear her robe of gree*. 

The stlrer moon may serpen her hicid rny 
. Beneath the floating midnight clouds awhile ; 
But night will wane, and clouds will pass away, 
And still her lamp wUI brightly, sweetly smile. 

The vengeful storm may o'er daik ocean ride, 
Aud mountain waves come nulling to the 
shore ; 

But calm the beacon glimmers o'er the tide. 
And still it glows till tempests rage noi 



And still will darkness yield to morning light. 

And still will spring its soothing breath impart. 
And still will fields be green, aud skies be bright, 



K. 



SMALL TALK. 
(To the Editor of the Mirror.) 

The malice of his persecu- U PO x my veracity, Mr. Editor, you are 
ra was, however, fortunately disap- most provokingly satirical, in contrasting 

"^f!. 2 . *V nge f!?. ily - ° f . - me with y° ur tatdHg** co-respondent, 

Jacobus, whose condemnation of loqua- 
city is insinuated by you so slily as almost 
to prohibit my taking you to task ; but 
I may very fairly presume so far, for a 
typographical superfluity of words,* ex- 
pressing my allusion to " the oily corn- 

♦ Mirror, No. CXXIX. . 



Having obtained nermission to remove 
some books from tne prison, she sent a 
large chest for the purpose ; but instead 
of books she titposited a more valuable 
treasure, the illustrious Grotius himself ; 
and the gaoler haying no suspicion, he was 
by this means eaabled to make his escape. 
. A'othing more strongly marks the gc- 
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plimenu of your correspondents," fairly lively moods cheerfully compromise sense 

blending me (when I might otherwise for harmless levity ; at least if not, I 

have passed in the crowd) with the se- can assure him he is no favourite with the 

cond class of die Minister's ovrps de ladies, with whom even triflers exact soma 

reserve for improving the revenue. degree of consideration, devoid though 

Ought not (I put it with deference) an they are of more solid •ecommenda- 

essay on thoughtfulness, from J '* tiona. 

admired pen, to have formed the prologue The mind cannot ever be rained in bf 
to his immature plan for controlling the the curb of judgment, it must embracer 
human species in the exercise of what is all the elegances of the menage —the 
too generally denominated " the unruly metded caracole, the proud curvet, the 
member ?" I cannot think him serious graceful canter, and the bounding leap* 
in the surprise manifested at what he if it would court universal admiration — » 
considers an oversight of the legislature, tribute which our sex, and perhaps the 
for he seems to be so much under the do- majority of the fellows, dearly prise ; 
minion of the ruling passion, namely, the amble will not at all tunes suffice, 
the art of getting money, as to disregard end a shy at any thing is intolerable ; but 
his inversion of the order of things, or simile is running away with me. 
he never would have thought of imposing Is it not, let me ask, extremely un. 
on the most sagacious, the heaviest pe~ just not merely to levy a penalty, but_ 
nalty, for displaying the harvest of the monstrous idea ! to oblige the culprits tu 
mind ; ought he not rather to have sug- convict themselves ; the. mere task of too* 
gested a Handsome remuneration (or f ess ion would, mcthiaks, be punishment 
bounty, I think grandpapa phrases it) to enough, it must inevitably be propor- 
the sensible and scrupulously exact, tionate to the crime, be* the following it 
from the ample fund he anticipates at the up with arithmetical pwdftfea, peer hu- 
expense of the votaries of nonsense and man nature never etuld endure ; but I 
falsehood, who he very naturally pre- em perhaps transgressing the rules of de> 
sunies would be the meet lucrative source coram in entering she lists with a strati - 
of profit t ger, and of prudence, being debarred 
It is apparent to all, that inditevimi- irom previously measuring weapons, it 
nate exercise of the faculty of speech on behoves me therefore to retreat from the 
light, as well as on serious, matters, often h\;ld discreetly, for a grave subject de- 
produces the most baneful consequences, lights me not ? nor is it seemly to court 
for from it most of the evils or society wordy warfare with one intrenchea in pan* 

{>roceed ; the discussion of this subject in oply so invulnerable. t 
ts different bearings would doubtless be In conclusion then I would observe, 
an important benefit to your numerous that there is but one lenient feature in 
readers, fox few can be said to exercise yourcorrespondent's prograrame,aud you, 
that degree of caution in their remarks on Mr. Editor, will say; I muss have a 
passing events, which the danger of mis- hawk's eye to find that out ; it is his per- 
representation should dictate, and with mission to the ladies to make a daily eon-' 
many, this sort of feeling is not wantonly, fession, whereas the gentlemen are to be 
but thoughtlessly indulged in ; it is much taken to task only once in three months ! 
easier to talk sensibly than frivolously, so much incompassion for short memo- 
provided the latter term be restricted in ries, there is somewhat of malice pre* 
its meaning to harmless conversation, pense in this shew of liberality— an as. 
and in this sense only can it be justifi- sumption of superiority that in these 
able. would-be Lords of the Creation, exhibits 
The idea of a tax upon idle chatterers its cloven foot, do what we poor forlorn 
and dealers in falsehood, I admit is rea* creatures may in reprehension of so gross 
sonable enough, and this from me will an inconsistency. 

appear an extraordinary stretch of can- My Lord El don himself has his doubts 
dour; but to advocate the increasing of on this subject, for Pa' shewed me in' the 
the penslty in proportion to individual newspaper an observation made by him 
desert cannot for one moment be tolerated; to that effect in court the other day ; and 
I am sure your correspondent will on if he is undecided, surely no one in the 
giving this doubtful quality, silence, a realm should presume to think for 1 vim- 
little more consideration, abate the tone of self; I therefore humbly move, that the 
admiration he now incautiously holds 5 proposal of Jacobus to u bell the cat** be 
it is a negative quality at best, and its 
predominance instead of benefitting, 
would paralyze every thing within its 
scope of operation. I greatly doubt, ra- 
tional as he is, if he does not in his 
Bf 2 



this day six 
Feb, 26, 11125. 



Janet. 
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THE LATE PROFESSOR PORSON. 
( To the Editor of the Mirror. J 

Sir, — In No. CVI. of your instructive 
work, (Mirboh) I obficrve you have 
mentioned a prominent feature in the 
character of Professor Porson, but there 
it a still more interesting circumstance 
relating to that truly learned man, and 
which contradicts the vulgar epithet of 
V thick -scull r " or " thick-head," usually 
applied to persons that are not possessed 
of an overflow of brains, as it is well 
known that after the death of the Profes- 
sor his head and body were opened, and 
he was found to have the thickest seulL 

Me was born December 25, 1759, in 
East Ruston, in Norfolk, was sent to 
Eton, afterwards to Cambridge, in which 
University he became Professor of Greek, 
and was considered the first Greek scho- 
lar in the kingdom. He died the 25th 
of September, 1808. W. H. S. 



TO A LAST MrraoviNO 
' (For ih* Mrror.J 

AcatntL deed was: 
• Hi* touch is tender as it mother's band; 

His voice the savage beast cannot withstand; 
His heart is gentle as a tamed dove, 

Aud knows not Hate's dark thoughts and nor- 
rid wrath; 

its blood is temperate as the rills which play 
.In June's deep shades; his feet, which some- 
time* stray, 
Spore the tow worm that crawls in his green 
path; 

Bennty his sister is, and should not be 
■ Less kind. Then, Ladv, oh, forbear to call 
(In the mere wilfulness of petted child; 
. And scatter tb 
Youo; flowers and i 
and wild— 

i to us, deserveth our humanity. 
HvrocaoNnaiActfs. 



BOLIVAR, THE COLOMBIAN AND 
PERUVIAN LIBERATOR. 

. (Far the Mirror.) 

Hail ! intrepid warrior, hail ! 

Spread your triumph wide and far; 
Madrid's sceptred wretch turns pale. 

Hail! illustrious Bplivhr! 

Washington's glory lives in thee. 
Lives, and lights Colombia's star : 

Friend of man and liberty, 
Hail! illustrious Bolivar I 

Where is now Oppression's power > 
Dungeou chains, and Tyranny's bar ? 

Broken, anapt in Freedom's hour I 
Hail! ilrastrtous Bolivar! 

• Live, great Liberator, live ! " 

Ride supreme in Victory's car; 
M> rials shall the joy-strain give— 
"Hail! illustrious Bolivar-!" 



Myriads shall eaulting cry— 

« Nought can man's prerogative b» , 
« Free we'd breathe, or free we'll die ; , 

"Hail! illustrious Bolivar I* . 

Sound the trump of deathless fame ; 

Glorious shines the Southern star! 
Liberty gilds the Patriot's m 

Hail! aiustrious Bolivar! 



SPIRIT OF THE 

©trtrtU journals* 
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A LADY'S PARTING ADDRESS TO 
LONDON. 

• Sed jnmenta vocant, et sol inclinat, eundum 
est.- 

>- »••»'* lA <i 

Ann must we part I dear Town, adieu. 
Where every object still was new, 
Where days and nights so swiftly flew— 
Farewell, «" 



f # i 



No more thy bustle shall deMght, 

No more thy shops shall glad my sight, 

With every ware and dainty digbt— 

i! 



Where else such bargains can we buy 7 
Where make so quick the money ly ? 
And every wildest want supply, 



Where can we gad the livelong day 
Amidst variety so gay ? 

i at night to see a play 1 



0 happy city, bless'd by fate ! 
Where else do people dine so late. 
Lords, merchants, ministers of state, 

8 1 Q cl J* II d Q fl 

How sweet at night, by hook or crook. 

To squeeze through crowds, .and snatch a look, 

Elbowing bishop, lord, or duke, 

On staies in London. 

And oft at operas, balls, and plays, 
With nonchalance affect to (faze 
At painted girls and men in stays. 

Who throng in London. 

Alas ! such Joys are mine ho more, 

1 go to join my aunt— the bore! 
To rise at seven, and dine at four, 

Far, fttr from London. 

How aft in tedious winter nights. 
When every gentler sound affrights, 
Shall I remember thy delights, 



Too charming London I 



Nay, wbeu the cypresses shall wave 
Their mournful branches o'er my grave. 
Oft shall my gbost escape, and have 
- A peep at London. 

Afow Monthly Magazine 
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NARRATIVE OF THE DEATH 
OF BLANCHE OF BOITRBON, 
WIFE TO PEDRO THE CRUEL, 
KING OF CASTILLE. 

This cruel king had conceived for 
Blanche of Bourbon, his wife, such a 
mortal aversion, that he put all things in 
practice to touch her life. The poison of 
which he made use to rid himself of her, 
had no effect; for knowing the design 
they had to make her die, she took the 
utions necessary to preserve herself 
being killed by poison. Maria de 
Padilla, mistress of Pedro, upon this, put 
it into the king's mind to remove her 
altogether from the court, and to give her 
an establishment in some province, in 
order that people might no longer see her, 
and that an absence, without hope of re- 
turn, might produce the same effects which 
might have been looked for from T)er 
death. Pedro, much enamoured of that 
concubine, followed her counsel ; he con- 
fined the queen in a very distant pro- 
vince; and gave her withal a certain 
appanage to support a queenly estate, not 
daring to irritate his people against him, 
by reducing her all at once to a private 
condition. . 

This domain which Blanche received 
for her portion, procured for her the ho- 
mage of the vassals who held of that sig- 
niory. A rich Jew, it so fell, had lands 
comprised within the queen's territory ; 
and he came to her court to acquit him- 
self of his duty as her vassal ; and, as at 
that time it was the custom in Spain that 
the vassal, in doing his homage, kissed 
respectfully the cheek of the lord, to shew 
forth the zeal and affection, which he pro- 
mised, while life endured, to bear for his 
service; so this Jew drew near to the 
Queen Blanche, to salute her as his lady 
and his mistress. She could not avoid 
receiving from him this mark of his vas- 
salage i but no sooner had he quitted her 
chamber than she expressed the horror 
she had for that absurd ceremonial, bit- 
terly reproaching her servants for their 
little care, in that they had suffered that 
vile creature to . approach her. She then 
commanded them to bring her hot water, 
and washed her mouth and her face dili- 
gently, as if to efface the stain which the 
kiss of the Jew had left upon her. But 
her indignation stopped not so ; for, being 
sovereign in the place, she wished to 
inflict the last punishment for that teme- 
rity which the Jew had exhibited ; and 
in the first moment of wrath, she designed 
to have him hanged. The Jew being 
informed of that to which the queen had 
condemned him, and that they were in 
search for him, to put him on the gibbet, 



according to her command, immediately 
took to flight, and went to make his com- 
plaint to the King Pedro concerning the 
design which Queen Blanche harboured 
of making him suffer the punishment of 
a capital offence for a mere duty of cere- 
mony, whereof he had taken the freedom < 
to acquit himself. The king received him : 
under his protection, desiring him to fear 
nothing, and saying withal, that he saw 
well the queen had such hatred for all. 
whom, he favoured, that it would be no 
matter of scruple for her to attempt some- 
thing against his own life, if she found a 
fit occasion ; that for this cause he must 
needs get rid of her ; but that it would 
be best to save appearances, and furnish 
her with no handle against himself. > 
The Jew, who bumed with the desire- 
of revenge, assured the king it would be 
an easy matter to slay her, without leav- 
ing on her body any mark of violence. 
Peter rejoiced when he heard this said, 
and declared, that great would be his 
obligation to the man, whosoever he 
might be, that should pull that thorn out 
of his foot. He in line, permitted the 
Jew to execute the affair he had projected, 
without any noise or alarm. And this 
wretcH^ who thirsted to be avenged on that 
princess, was delighted when he had 
received the barbarous orders of Peter. 
He assembled a number of men of his 
nation, and marching all the night, came 
to the apartment of the queen suddenly 
with his associates. He penetrated even 
to her chamber, and knocking at the 
door, one of the queen's damsels refused 
to open it to him, saying, through the 
key-hole, that this was no hour for talk- 
ing with her mistress, and asking on what 
business he had come thither. The Jew, 
that they might open to huu, made an- 
swer, that he came with pleasant intelli- 
gence for the queen, since her. husband, 
to show how entirely he was reconciled 
to her, designed to come immediately and 
sleep with her in her chamber. The 
damsel ran in hastily to tell this good 
news to the queen ; but she, perceiving 
surely the peril in which she was, .began 
to weep, knowing that she had but Tew 
hours more to live ; for she understood 
well that the Jews, whose whole race 
hated her, would not have come thither in 
so great a number, and at an hour so un- 
usual, without having tome bloody order 
which they were zealous to execute. The 
lady of her chamber, upon this entering 
into the distresses of her mistress, cried 
out and wept, and said she would never 
open, unless the queen herself absolutely 
commanded her. But the queen made a 
sign to her that she must no longer dis. 
pute the entrance of the chamber against 
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the Jews, and at the same instant she 
lifted her eyes up to heaven, to recom- 
mend her sou! to God for salvation, call- 
ing out that it was no pain for het to die 
in her innocence, ana praying God to 
bless abundantly the Duke of Bourbon 
he* brother, the Queen of France her 
water, King Charles the Wise, and all 
the royal family. She had no sooner 
made an end of these words, than the 
Jews entered in a troop. They found 
chat blessed princess lying on her bed, 
holding in one of her hands a Psalter, and 
m the otheT a lighted taper to read her 

§ rayers ; and turning her eyes on those 
lat entered, she asked what was their 
business, and who had sent them so late 
to speak with her. They answered her, 
that with great sorrow did they find them- 
selves there, to announce to her the ordei 
of the king, and that forthwith she must 
prepare herself, since her last hour was 
eom& 

TWs discourse was interrupted by the 
erics of her damsels, who tore their hair, 
and sobbed aloud, saying one to the other, 
that an unjust death was come on the 
best lady in the world, and calling on 
heaven for vengeance oh the authors of 
this croplty. The boor queen commanded 
them to set bounds to their lamentations, 
and said, there Was no need for so much 
grief, since she* was about to die innocent, 
and that their sorrow aid pity should 
rather be for Pedro her husband, who 
committed such barbarity by the malici- 
ous counsels of his concubine, who had 
for a long space thirsted after her blood. 

The Jews, fearing lest the cries and 
tumult of these damsels of the queen 
might interrupt the execution of their 
mistress, and moreover, that they might 
fevcal afterwards the murder, which they 
so much desired to keep in darkness, 
took them all by the hand, and dragging 
them out of the chamber, conveyed them 
into a cellar, where they strangled them, 
that so they might the more easily and 
secretly kill the Q ucen Blanche. These 
wretches delayed not the fulfilment of 
their purpose, for they dispatched her by 
letting a great beam tumble down upon 
her belly, that she might be deprived of 
breath, without any drop of blood appear- 
ing on her countenance or her body. 
When they had finished that accursed 
undertaking, they withdrew themselves 
speedily into a castle, situated on a high 
rock, which the king had pointed out to 
tfterri as an asylum. 
v JiUicL'wnn r !\< Magazine. 



DESTRUCTION, 
ftiat Giant, on Mi iron ear. 
With wheel* of fury trave r*f-» the 
Men, and the works of man. in hellish mirth 
He treads and tramples down, eternal war 

With Order waging and Tranquillity : 
He riots in the tempest ,• on the tend, 
And on the sea, the traces of his hand 

Are visible; and, to the wondering sky. 
Up from the howels of the hills he throws 
Rocks, lava, and bitnmen, in a stream ; 
Hit breathing is (he harricane , a beam 
Of lightning is his eye-glance ; round Ms 
Twine adders wreathed with hemlock : 

la HtS 55 is the C 



TWO STRINGS TO YOCR BOW. 
As fiddlers and archers, who run ni ne ly know 

The way to procure themselves merit, 
Will always provide them two strings to tbeir 
how. 

And manage their business with spirit : 

80 likewise the provident maiden tfhould do. 

Who would make the beat use of her beauty ; 
If her mark she would hit, or her 
through, 

be 



Thus far our revenge, we may carry: 
One spark for our sport, we may jilt and sit by. 
And t'other, poor so 



Acckpt, prudent maiden, whoever you are, 

Our thanks for this honest c« 
We ll try (and 'twill surely be 1 

To borrow a hint from your lesson. 

And should we pursue it, dont give 
airs, 

Or say that from justice we wander ; 
For we always should serve, as 
clares. 
One sauce 



1 as for your 
your choice 
Condemns »tj!l a CcHebs to 
Hay call in his 
joice. 
Lord bless the « 



with 



NUBIAN GAME OF DRAUGHTS 

A FAVOURITE pastime of the Negro 
Arabs in Nubia, and which is also known 
among the Arabs of Upper Egypt, is the 
SyrMge, a kind of draughts. It is played 
upon sandy ground, on which they trace 
with the fingers chequers of forty-nine 
squares. The pieces with which they 
play are, on one side, round balls of ca- 
mels' dung, picket! up in the streets, and 
on the other similar pieces of goats' dun g 
It » «i intricate game, and requkefrgreat 
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attention : (he object is to take all the 
antagonist's pieces; but the rules arc 
very different from those of the Polish 
draughts. The people are uncommonly 
fond of this game ; two persons seldom 
sitting down together without immedi- 
ately beginning to draw squares in the 
sand. The Mek himself will play with 
the lowest slave v if .the, Utter is reputed a 
good player ; and it is remarkable, that if 
a by-suoder assists one of die party, it 
gives no offence to the other. 

Asiatic Journal. 



CURIOUS TRAIT IN THE CAMEL. 

A Calcutta paper records the follow- 
ing extraordinary instance of stupidity in 
a camel : the authenticity of the fact is- 
averred. 

This camel belonged to a gentleman at 
Delhi, and was delivered of its first-born 
at the usual season. It happened, how- 
ever, that after the birth, the young camel 
was taken from her, and the first object 
on which the dam cast her eyes, was a 
young man who had been sent to attend 
her during the delivery. The camel mis- 
taking this youth for its own offspring, 
caressed him as if he were actually her 
offspring, and became so jealous of his 
moving from her, that he could never get 
away without throwing his outer garment 
round a person of his own sise, and leav- 
ing him to keep his place till his return. 

To add to the excessive stupidity of this 
animal in making so unnatural a mistake, 
it should be mentioned, that, when its own 
real offspring was brought to her, she 
rejected it entirely, and continued her 
maternal attentions to the young adopted 
son for months afterwards. 

. Ibid. 



NAZARETH. 

On the following day we arrived at 
^Nazareth, which we could not perceive 
till we were at the top of the hill directly 
over it, as it stands on the foot and sides 
of a kind of amphitheatre. Its situation 
Is very romantic ; the population amounts 
to about twelve hundred, who are mostly 
Christians. The Spanish Catholic con- 
vent, in which all travellers are accom- 
modated, is a large and excellent mansion, 
chough the number of monks is reduced 
•to less than one half, on account of the 
poverty of the establishment, from the 
failure of remittances from Europe. The 
church or" the convent is rich, and con- 
tains a fine organ. Below the floor, and 
entered by a flight of steps, is tlie cave or 
•grotto where the angel Gabriel is said to 
have appeared to Mary a graraHe-cohxran 



was rent in twain by the appearance of 
the angel, — the lower part is quite gone,' 
but the upper part, which passes through 
the roof, is suspended in the air. The 
priests tell you that it has no support 
from above, and that it fs an everlasting 
miracle. There is a handsome altar in 
this grotto. We next visited a small 
apartment, which is shown as the work* 
shop of Joseph : this stands at a short 
distance from the church ; part of it only 
remains, and is certainly kept very neat. 
Not far from this is the school where our 
Lord received his education, and which 
looks much like other schools ; but as 
curious a relic as. any is a large piece of 
rock, rather soft, about four feet high, 
and four or five yards long, its form not 
quite circular. On this our I<crd is said 
to have often dined with his disciples. 
About a mile and half down the vidley is 
shown a high and perpendicular rock, as 
the very spot where our Lord, according 
to St. Luke, was taken by the people to 
be thrown over the precipice. About 
midway down in the face of the rock is 
the spot where his descent was arrested, 
and the marks of his hands and part of 
his- form are shown, where he entered into 
the rock and disappeared. The good 
fathers da their cause little good by such 
sad tales. But of far higher interest than 
traditions and relics, is the scenery around 
Nazareth t it is of the iind in which, on* 
would imagine the Saviour of mankind 
delighted to wander and to withdraw 
himself when meditating on his great 
mission— deep and secluded dells, covered 
with a wild verdure, silent and solemn 
paths, where overhanging rocks shut out 
all intrusion. 

No one can walk round Nazareth with- 
out feeling thoughts like these enter his 
mind, while gazing often on many a sjveet 
spot traced perhaps by the Redeemer's 
footsteps, and embalmed by his prayers. 
The next day we rode to Mount Tabor, 
about six miles distant : it stands alone 
on the plain, and is a very small and 
beautiful mountain, rising gradually on 
every side: about the fourth part of the 
ascent towards the summit is covered 
with a luxuriance of wood. The top of 
Mount Tabor is flat, and not of large 
extent; the view from its summit is 
most magnificent At the foot is shown 
the village, amidst a few trees, that was 
the birth-place of Deborah the prophetess. 
Ilermon stands in the plain about six 
miles offj and at its foot is the village of 
Nain. We next proceeded towards 
Carta, by a narrow and rocky path over 
the mountains. This village is plea- 
santly situated on a small eminence in a 
valley, and contains two or three hundred 
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inhabitants; the ruins of the house are 
SLill shown where the miracle of turning 
the water Into wine was performed. The 
same kind of stone water-pots are cer- 
tainly in use in the village, as we saw 
several of the women bearing them on 
their heads as they returned from the 
w j11 : the young women of Cana are said 
to be handsome. As the light was 
fading we returned to the convent, and 
enjoyed our comfortable cell and repast. 
Here for the first time we ate the deli- 
cious fish caught in the lake of Tiberias : 
they are very much the colour and sise of 
mullet Being admitted to an audience of 
the superior, the old man bewailed bitter- 
ly the dreadful degeneracy of the age, and 
departure from the faith, as shewn rJarti- 
cularlv in the revolution of New Spain, 
whereby the revenues of the convent were 
so reduced : the Devil he said, was active 
and powerful beyond belief in the present 
day. What grieves the monks the most 
is that they cannot live half so well 
as they used to do the wine was very 
bad ;— Jiowe ver, I gave some comfort to 
one of the fathers, by buying at his own 
price a small piece, really scarcely visi- 
ble, of the body of St. Francis, carefully 
secured in a small enclosure of glass. 

Netv Monthly Mayaxine, 
. : i ; 



ice*, take off the upper cover, then the 
sack or bag of pounded charcoal, and 
suspend Hhe vessel containing the liquid 
to be frozen to the hooks inside of the 
inner cover : then close up the whole, as 
before, for half an hour, when the opera- 
tion will be complete, provided proper 
care be taken to exclude external air. 



FOLISH FOR GRANITE. 

The most suitable substance for giving* 
a fine "polish to granite is the powder of 
corundum. It is not mixed with wax, 
but with lac ; and the greater the care 
taken in effecting the mixture, the finer 
and more durable is the polish. It is 
essential that the powder employed for 
this purpose should be extremely hard ; 
and hence that of emery is preferred. 



OHY.ES COLOUR FROM coffee 
BERRIES. 

A met mod has lately been discovered at 
Venice, for composing a fine unchange- 
able emerald -green colour. A certain 
quality of coffee is boiled in river water t 
spoiled coffee ( <ztf£ avarie ) 1b preferable. 
By means of a proportional quantity of 
pure soda, a green precipitate is obtained, 
which is suffered to dry for six or seven 

illsefttl Itome*rtc &uus. fs . upon t m 2* *^ Tria « it 

~ about occasionally, in order that every 

■ i .. part of it may be in contact with atmos- 

pheric air, from which it receives a new 
vivacity of tint. The green obtained by 
this process has resisted the action of the 
acids, and even the influence of light and 
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A PORTABLE ICE-HOUSE. 



Take an iron-bound butt or puncheon, 
and knock out the head, cutting a very 
small hole in the bottom, about the size 
of a wine-cork. Place inside of it a 
wooden tub, shaped like a churn, resting 
it upon two pieces of wood, which are to 
raise it from touching the bottom. Fill 
the space round the inner tub with 
pounded charcoal ; and fit to the tub a 
cover, with a convenient handle, having 
inside one or two small hooks, on which 
are to be hung the bottles; during tbe 
operation. Place on the lid a bag of 
charcoal, about two feet square; it the 
charcoal in this bag Is pounded, it will 
answer better ; and over all, place another 
cover, which must cover the head of the 
outer cask. When the apparatus is thus 
prepared, let it be placed in a cold cellar, 
and buried in the earth above four-fifths 
of its height ; but, though cold, the cellar 
must be S*f ■? wet ground will not answer, 
and a sandy soil is the best Fill the 
innei tub,- or nearly so, with pounded ice ; 

with snow well 
apparatus will be 
t is wished to make 



mnei tuo, or nearly so, wit 
or, if prepared in winter, 
pressed down, and the ap 
corojplctc# 1"^ t ii c< v tj r it is 
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' MECHANICAL ARM. 

A voir vr, vine-dresser of the Canton de 
Vaud, having been maimed about three 
years back, by the bursting of a gun, was 
obliged to lose part of the left fore-arm. 
The ingenious contrivance of a clever 
Oenevese mechanic, named Taillefer, ena- 
bled him to recover some of its functions, 
by artificial means. He adapted to the 
mutilated fore-arm a cylinder of iron, 
terminated by a strong screw, to which se- 
veral instruments were adjusted, whereby 
the young man was enabled to dig, prune 
the vines, use his knife and fork at table, 
&c The simplicity of the instrument is 
highly creditable to the inventcr. The 
same artist had previously made an arti- 
ficial leg, by means of which the person 
could walk, run, ascend and descend with- 
out support ; and he is now working at 
an arm, the movements of which will be 
precisely tlwse 
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« I want (o see Mrt. Jago'i hand writing, that 1 -ever Was a banker. Born of wealthy pa- 
may judge of her temper »— Shbnbtowe. rentg ^ nurae d m tne fcp 0 f g^g^ ne 

Above are the autographs of six living has combined his devotion to the muses 
poets of considerable eminence, the very with the lucrative profession of his fa- 
list of whose writings would fill several then Mr. Rogers' best production is 
pages of the Mi it ho r: first in volumi- the « Pleasures of Memory," which is 
nousneas if not in point of talents, comes certainly an exquisite poem. Though 
Robebt Southey, L.L.I), and Poet advanced in life, Mr. Rogers still courts 
Laureate. — This gentleman was bom on the muses. 

the 12kh of August, 1774, at Bristol, Rev. George Cbabbe, L. L. B— 

where his father carried on an extensive Mr. Crabbe deservedly ranks among the 

business as a wholesale Linen Draper: most distinguished poets of the present 

Mr. Sou they was first educated under Mr. day ; the subjects of his muse are gene- 

Foote, a Baptist minister of great talents ; rally taken from humble life, and no poet 

ha was afterwards removed to Westmin- describes domestic scenes with more truth 

ster school, and thence to Oxford, where and nature. His first poem, the " Li- 

he was entered a student of Baliol Col- brary," was published so far back as the 

lege, with a view to the church, to which, year 1781, and within the last few years 

however, he was not at that time partial, he published a Collection of Tales in 

In 1801, Mr. Sou they was appointed Se- verse. 

cretary to the Right Hon. Isaac Garry, Thomas . Campbell, Esq. — Mr. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer for Ireland, Campbell is a native of Glasgow, where 

but retired from office with his patron, he was born in the year 1777 ; he recti v- 

In 181. 'I, on the death of Mr. Pye, he ed his education at the grammar-school, 

succeeded to the office of Poet Laureate, and afterwards at the University in that 

but unlike his predecessors he does not flourishing city. When young he tra- 

give us an annual Birth-day Ode. Mr. veiled on the continent, and afterwards 

Sou they has distinguished himself in on settling in London was for some time 

various walks of literature, as a poet in one of the Editors of the Stab. Evening 

bis " Joan of Arc," M Thalaba," and Newspaper. Mr. Campbell's principal 

"Miscellaneous Pieces;" as a biographer, poem the " Pleasures of Hope," was 

in his " Lives of Lord Nelson,*' " Henry published in 1790, and his " Gertrude 

Kirk White,'" Act as an historian in of Wyoming " in 180ft; from that time 

bis " History of Brazil," and " The until within the last three years his muse 

War in the Peninsula," " The Book of appears to have been torpid. Mr. Camp, 

the Church," 1 Ac ; and, as a critic -by bell is now the Editor of the New 

several articles in the Quarterly Review, Monthly Magazine, and lately published 

Dr. Sou they is also the author of " The . " Theodric and other Poems," in a small 

Letters from England," published under volume. ■< Cj 
the fictitious name of " Bon Manuel i & T.. Coleridge, Esq. — This gen. 

Valasquez Espriella. tleman was born in the year 1773, at 

Samuel Rocebs, Esu — Mr. Ro- Ottery, St. Mary, in Devonshire, where 

gers is, we believe, the first poet that bis father, the Rev. John Coleridge, was 
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for many year* Vicar. When of the 
proper* age, lie was admitted to Christ^ 
Hospital, London, where he soon dis- 
tinguished himself as a boy of acute 
parts and eccentric habits; Mr. Bowles's 
Sonnets first gave him a love for poetry, 
and he wrote some pieces of considerable 
merit when at school. At the age of 
nineteen he removed to Jesus College, 
Cambridge; and in 1704 published a small 
volume of his juvenile poems, which 
were very favourably received. When 
the late Sir Alexander Ball was appoint, 
ed governor of Malta, Mr. Coleridge ac- 
companied him as secretary ; but' this 
situation he did not long retain. His 
principal poems are "ChristabeP' and 
** Sybilline Leaves ;" he has also written 
a tragedy, and several literary essays. 

Rev. Wm. Lisle Bowi.es. Mr. 

Bowles, who has of late distinguished 
himself rather by a controversy on the 
poetical character of Pope, than by his 
own poetry, is of an ancient family in 
Wiltshire. He was educated at Eton, 
«nd Trinity College, Oxford, where he 
distinguished himself by obtaining the 
Chancellor's prize for a Latin poem on 
the siege of Gibraltar. His poetical feme 
tenia principally on some exquisite son- 
nets, which are models of this species of 
composition. 



CHATTERTON. 

A correspondent tells us, that he 
lately wrote to a fellow-citizen, who now 
resides in London, desiring him to ascer. 
jtain, if possible, the precise spot in the 
burying-ground of Shoe-lane workhouse 
that covers the remains of this our la* 
xnented bard ; and the following is an 
extract from his reply . u I have paid a 
visit to Shoe-lane workhouse; but all 
endeavours to trace which had been the 
resting place of that unfortunate and ill. 
treated youth would be useless. A'stone 
In the wall informs you, that in Anno 
X)omini 18 — , the bones' of all the in- 
mates of that burying- ground were col- 
lected, and thrown into one huge grave, 
which is in the centre of the ground. 
There, therefore, moulder his bones un- 
distinguishable from the many.* 

Bristol Mercury. 



A surgeor and accoucheur, who 
commenced business in Wapping, an- 
nounced himself to the ladies in that 
..neighbourhood as XAW-midwifE from 
the Royal Navy. 



&fjc lector; 

01, 

CHOICE EXTRACTS FROM 
NEW WORKS. 

ODE TO JOSEPH GRIM ALDI, SENIOR. 
" This fellow s wise enough to piny the fool. 
And to do that well craves a kind of wit." 

TweUth Night: 

Joseph ! they soy iVnip left the stage 

To toddle down the hill of life, 
And taste the flannetl'd easr of age. 

Apart from pantomimic strife— 
" Rctir'd"— (for Young would call it so)— 
* The world shut out' — la Pleasant Row ! 

And hast thou really wash'd at hurt 
From each white cheek the red hnlf moon ! 

And all thy public clownship rant, 
To play the private Pantaloon?' 

All youth— all ages— yet to be, 

fekall have a heavy miss of thee I 

Thou didst not preach to make us wise— 
Thou hadst no finger in our schooling— 

Thou didst not " lure m to the skies "— 
Thy simple, simple trade was— Fooling • 

And yet, Heav'n knows ! we conM-we can 

Much " belter spare a better man!" 

Oh , had it pleas'fl the pout to take 
The reverend Croty from the stage, 

Or Southey , for our qniet's sake, 
Or Mr. Fletcher, Cupid's sage, 

Or, damme ! nnmby pamby Poole— 

Or any other clown or fool t 

Go, Dibdin— all that bear that name, 
Go, Bveway Highway man f go ! go f 

Go, Skeffy — man of painted fame, 
Bat leave thy partner, painted Joe I 

I could bear Kir by an the wane, ■' 

Or Signer Paulo with a sprain ! 

Had Joseph Wilfred Parkjns made 

His grey hairs scarce in private pence- 
Had Waithman sought a rural shade 

Or Cobbett tar-en a turnpike lease— 
Or Lisle Bowles gone to Salaam Hill— 
I think I could be cheerful still 1 <■> 

• 

Had Medwln left off, to his praise, 
Dead lion kicking, like— a friend ?— 

Had long, long Irving gone his ways, 
To muse on death at Ponder' t End— 

Or Lady Morgan taken leave 

Of Lett e r s ■ s tUi 1 might not grieve I 

But Joseph— every body's Jo !— 
la gone— and grieve I will and must f 

As Hamlet did for Yorick, so 
Will I fbr thee, (though not yet dust J 

And talk as he dM when he mhis'd 

The kissing crust that he bad kiss'd ! 

Ah, where is now thy rolling head ! 

Thy winking, reeling, drunken eyoa, 
(As old Catullus would have said,) 
. Thy oven-mouth, that swallow *d pics— ' 
Enormous hunger— monstrous drowth 
Tby pockets greedy as thy mouth! 
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Ah, where, thy ears, so otter, ctiff* '.— 
Thy funny, flap***;*, niching hands 

Thy partridge body, always stuff 'd 
With waif*, nnd strays, and contrahands 

Thy foot— like Berkeley's JWc— Tor why ? 

Twas often made to wipe an eye ! 

Ah, where thy lei»r — that witty pair! 

For '* great wits jnmp»— and so did they f 
Lord ! how they lenpd in lamp-light air ! 

Caper'd, nnd bonnc'd, «nd strode away ! 
That years shouid tame the legs, alack! 
I've aeen spring through an almanack I 



But bounds will have their hound— the 

Of Time will cramp the nimblest toes ; 
And those that frisk d in silken clocks 

May look to limp In fleecy hose- 
One only — [Champion of the fine) — 
Could ever make his Whiter— Spring ! 



And gout, that owns no odds between 
The toe of Cznr and toe of Clown, 

Will visit— but I did not mean 
Te moralise, though I am grown 

Thns sad— Thy going seem'd to beat 

Ai 



An<l, may be— 'tis no time to smother 
A slgb, when two prime wags of London 

Are gone— thou, Joseph, one— the other, 
A Joe I—" sic transit trior in 

A third departure some insist on— 

Stage-apoplexy threatens Listoo I 

Nay, then, let Sleeping Beauty sleep 

With "ancient Dozey" to the i 
Let Mother Goose wear mourniog deep. 

And put a hatchment o'er her eggs ! 
Let Farley weep— for Magic's man 

tl 



Let Kemble, Forbes, and Willet rain. 
As though they walk'd behind thy bier— 

For since thou wilt not play again, 
What matters, — if in heav'n or here ! 

Or in thy grave, or in thy bed !— 

There's Quick* might just as well be dead ! 

■ ■ * 

Or, how will 1hy departure cloud 
The lamp light of the little breast ! 

The Christmas child will grieve aloud 
To raise his broadest friend and beat; 

Foer urchin ! what avails to him 

The cold New Monthly 's OAott 0/ Grimm ? 

For who like thee conld ever stride ! 

Some dozen paces to the mile !- 
The motley, medley coach provide — 
Or like Joe Frankenstein compile 



Oh, who like thee ion! a ever drink. 
Or eat^swill, swallow-bolt— and choke ! 

Nod, weep, and hiccup— sneeze and wink ? 
Thy very yawn was quite a joke ! 

Though Joseph, junior, acts not ill, 

•There's no Fool like the old Fool » still ! 

* One of the old actors ; still a performer (but 



Joseph, farewell! dear, funny Joe! 
- We met wltb mirth— we part in pain ! 
For many a long, long year must go. 

Ere Fun ean see thy like again— 
For Nature does not keep great stores 
Of perfect Clowns — that are not bonre', ■ 
Odes and Addresses to Greta People. 

'■> ■ 

THE LAWYER AND SAWYER. 
To fit up a village with tackle for till, 

Jack Carter be took to the saw ; 
To pmrk and to pillage the same little Tiling*, 

Tim Gordon he took to the law : 
Thus angled so pliant for gull nnd for client, 

As sharp as a weasel for rat* : 
Till, what with their saw-dust and what wKb 
their law-dust, 
Tlicy b'inded the eyes of the flats. 
Then hey for the sawyer, and bey forth* lawyer. 

Make bay, for it's going to rain ; 
And saw 'em and law 'em, and 
quirk "em, 



Jack brought to the people a bin for tjie steeple. 

They swore that they wonhl not be bit ; 
But out of I saw-pit is into a law-pit, 

Tim tickled them up with a writ. 
Cried Jack, the saw rasper, "I say, neighbour 
Grasper, 

We both of us buy In the Stocks, 
While I for my savings turn blocks into shaving*, 

You lawyers are shaving the blocks." 
Then hey, &c. &c. 



Jack frolick'd in 
over, 
Got drunk at 
But Timothy Gordon, he stood for 0 
And ate himself dead in a week. 
Jack made him a coffin, but Timothy off in 

A loud clap of thunder had flown ; 
When lawyers lie level, be sure that the detil 
1 sharp enough after his own. 

Than bey for the sawyer, &e. tec. 



THE LAW OP GIBljtfTS. 

Oxe was ordered by. the judge of assize 
to be hanged in chains ; the officers hong 
him in privalotole; the owner brought 
trespass ; and, upon not guilty, the jury 
found for the defendant, nnd the eourt 
would not grant a new trial, it being done 
for convenience of place v afid not to aff ront 
the owner. 

Mich. 10 W. 3 per Holt, Chief Juaftic*, 
—if a man be bung in chains upon my 
land, after the body is consumed, I shaH 



have gibbet and chain 
tion for a new triaL 



upon a mo*. 



STANZAS. - . 

OH I breothe those thrilling notes again ! 
They wake the tears of kindred pain,— 
Yet, like a mournful dream, control 
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The toys that hope ami mirth inspire, 
Th«| once my raptured breast would fire,— 
Now, rising o'er my loved one's tomb, 
But mock my spirit's troubled gloom ! 

Oh ! mark this now grief hallowed bower I 
Here Beauty proved her magic power, — 
Here the fair minstrel, sweetly coy, 



The maiden's silent breast is laid; 
And sweetest here the notes that rise 



select »fograpi>». 

No. XXIL 

RHIOA, THE GREEK. 

The Greek Insurgents have raised their 
country into a new distinction before the 
eyes of Europe. The war has now lasted 
five years, and has exhibited a persever- 
ance and a valour eminently honourable 
to the Grecian name. The original 
movers of the contest have nevertheless 
passed away, and their influence and po- 

Kilar impulses have passed away with 
em. Who now talks of the Ipsilantis ? 
They were the touchwood that fell in the 
dry forest, and has been long burnt to 
ashes, while the vast conflagration has 
been spreading over branch and trunk— 
from mountain to mountain — throughout 
the land. In other revolutions, the 
struggle has been guided and fought out 
by some extraordinary person taking the 
lead by common acquiescence, and givi 
ing, in his pre-eminent talent, zeal, ex- 
perience, and intrepidity, clear proof 
that he was the destined leader. But in 
Greece no man of this surpassing mental 
stature has stood forth — no name has been 
lifted up which Greece may follow as a 
conquering sign in the darkness and con- 
fusion of her battle. 

And yet one man has appeared and 
passed away, whose memory ought not 
to be forgotten — the prophet, and almost 
the martyr of Grecian independence — des- 
tined, if there be gratitude in his nation, 
to be registered on the same marble with 
the heroes and patriots of her noblest 
age. 

Rhiga was bom in Thcusaly about the 
middle of the last century. The Greek 
slave had no alternative but that of be- 
coming a merchant, a sailor, or a priest ; 
and Rhiga, a man of education and fa- 
mily, chose to be a merchant. He pros- 
pered, and with his prosperity his know- 
ledge was enlarged. The habit of com- 
mercial correspondence naturally ac- 
quainted him with the superiority of 
toreien nations in 



privilege. The ab- 
ject ana torlorn contrast ot t»recce struck 
with additional force upon the mind of 
this accomplished and intelligent man, 
and he gradually collected round himself 
a number of individuals chiefly engaged 
in commerce, and like him forced to 
make the comparison bet ween the flourish- 
ing state of foreign nations, and the de- 

Fression of Greece under the Turks. The 
rench Revolution involving all Europe 
in a war of arms and opinions, gave a 
new impulse to Rhiga and his associates, 
and determined them to effect the over- 
throw of the Ottoman tyranny. But 
what in France was an infuriate and 
godless hatred against all law and liberty, 
was in Greece a solemn and courageous 
devotement of gallant lives and enlight- 
ened understandings to the cause of their 
fellow-men. The fiery burnt that rose 
from the conflagration of the altar and 
the throne, wan softened to a salutary 
and cheering light as it fell on the sha- 
dows and depths of the Greek dungeon. 

To sustain and give a system to this 
honourable atid expanding patriotism, 
Rhiga left Bucharest, and fixed himself 
at Vienna; from which city he kept up a 
more secure intercourse with the well- 
wishers to Greek freedom throughout the 
world. He now translated into modern 
Greek a series of works applicable to his 
purpose of invigorating and instructing 
the national spirit—" The Travels of 
Anacharsis," u A Treatise on Military 
Tactics,' 1 &c But he signalised his ge- 
nius and. his zeal still more by the compo- 
sition of a crowd of patriotic songs, 
poetical and animating in the highest 
degree, and which are still among the 
favourite war songs of the soldiery. 

But this manly reformer did not limit 
his efforts to the excitement of popular 
passion. He appealed to the calmer 
knowledge and general interest of Europe, 
by publishing a twelve-sheet map of 
Greece, containing, in addition to the 
modem names, those of all the spots 
memorable in its ancient history. No 
other country on earth could produce a 
record so illustrious. This great and 
costly performance, which at once gave 
him a place among the literary men of 
Europe, and among the wisest and most 
generous champions of his own unhappy 
country, was produced at his own ex- 
pense and that of a few of his friends.' 

But he lived in a dangerous "time, and 
under a government jealous of such la- 
bours and virtues. The influence of the 
Forte was exerted, and it unhappily pre- 
vailed with the Austrian ministry. In 
170«, Rhiga and his associates were de- 
nounced as conspirators infected with 
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French principles, and exciting a general that the indignation of the people against 

revolution. WhetheT by the connivance their oppressors was unextinguishable ; 

of the government or by the acjtivity of that war would begin j and that, once 

jus friends, Rhiga was enabled to escape begun, it would break the chain and the 

from Vienna; but he was arrested at sceptre of the Ottomans." 



, in horror of being deli- 
vered up to the Turks, he attempted to 
put an end to his life. He was finally, 
to the disgrace of Austria, abandoned with 
five of bis fellow patriots, and given into 
the hands of the Turkish emissaries to be 
conveyed to Constantinople. The seizure 
of this living spirit of the insurrection 
extinguished it foe the time ; it had ex- 
tended deep and fat, and the Hospodar of 



No. LXIX. 



; --1 



•• • 



DANIEL O'ROURKE.* 

People may have heard of the re- 
nowned adventures of Daniel O'Rourke ; 
, j = . ; but how few are there who know that the 

H alkohia was to have taken up anns on cwt of all his perils, above and below, 
die hrst signal from Greece. On the was neither more nor les^ than his having 

and took refuge in France ; the associa. t,,^ j knew ^ man weI1 he liyed 

KU P? &^ty § j"W** m ^ the bottom of Hungry Hill, just at 

was delayed, perhapa only for a fiercer ^ 8id e 0 f thVroad as you go 

revengt,. towards Ban try. An oM man was he at the 

- JST mtm V ° f h ' B time that he told me the story, with grey 

death on the spot, that Aey might escape 25th of June 1813? that j hearf k ftom 

the torments that awaited tfiem at Con. his own u as he sat smoking his pipe 

s^tinople. Thev were, however, con. under lar ^ on £ £ 

they wereputtodea^no/totToub^: gggB^ ^rn^ 



from the ferocity of the Porte ; but the 
mode is variously told. One 
that they were beheaded in 
another gives them a more unexpected 
death in the Danube. It is said, that as 




Olengariff. 

* I am pften axed to tell it, sir," said 
he, « so that this is not the first time— 
The master's son, yon see, had come 
from beyond foreign parts in France and 



the escort passed near Widdin, eome ap- s 3 n TJ„ J , 

CaSSfer?!^^^ & Sffl ^iTy^ch^ heard 
tlrT^n of * and ^enough **■ was a dinned 

Thus perished this illustrious Patriot, 
in his forty-fifth year— an age in which 
the mental and bodily powers are in their 
fullest and most vigorous combination, 
and when Rhiga had undergone the course 
of experience and knowledge that might 
have made him the great leader and legis- 
lator of his country. But neither his life 



gentlemen, after all, saving your ho- 
nour's presence. They'd swear at a body 
a little to be sure, and, may be,' give one 
a cut of a whip now and then, but we 
were no losers 1>y it in the end ;— and 
they were so easy and civil, and kept 
such rattling house^ and thousands of 
welcomes; and there was no grinding 
for rent, and few agents : and mere was 

^T^l^^XZ?* > ^ ^ a tettartt on * e ^tate-thaTdTd not 
The Turks looked on tins catastrophe ^ of his Untomd** o(ten and 

often in the year ;— but now it's another 



as a national triumph, and compelled the 
Patriarch of Jerusalem to publish a 44 Pa. 
ternal Circular to the Greeks," enjoining 
obedience. This paper was printed at 
Constantinople. An answer speedily ap. 
peared, entitled ** A Fraternal Circular 
to all the Greeks enslaved by the Otto, 
mans." This address, which was worthy 
of the old eloquence of Greece, and was 
as bold as it was melancholy and unan- 
swerable^ declared, tf that the name of 
the Patriarch had been abused for the 
purpose of degrading the national spirit ; 



thing : no matter for that, sir, for I'd 
better be telling you my story. 

"Well, we had every thing of the 
best, and plenty of it ; and we ate and we 
drank, and we danced, and the young 
master by the same token danced with 
Peggy Barry, from the Bohereen — a 
lovely young couple they wete^ though 

* Matiiews makes an excellent use or this tra- 
ditionary tale of tbe South of Ireland, in one of 
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they are both low enough now. To make 
as long story short, I got, as a body may 
say, the same thing as tipsy almost, for I 
can't remember ever at all, no ways, how 
it was that I left the place: only I did 
lease it, that's certain. Well, I thought, 
for all that, to myself, I'd just step to 
31 oily Cforrahan's, the fairy woman, to 
a word About the bracket heifer 
was bewitched; and so as I was 
crossing the stepping-stones of the ford of 
Ballyasnenogh, and was looking- up at 
the stars and blessing myself— for why ? 
k was Lady-day — I missed my foot, and 
souse I fell into the water. 4 Death alive !' 
thought I, 4 I'll be .drowned now !' 
However, I began swimming, swimming, 
awimmiqg away for the dear life,, till at, 
last I got ashore, somehow or other, but 
sever the one of me can tell how, upon a 
Uiosoluie island. 

•. " I wandered, and wandered about 
there, without knowing where I wandered, 
until at last I got into a big bog. The 
meet* was shining as bright as day, or 
your fair lady's eyes, sir (with your par. 
don for mentioning her), and I looked 
Oast and wept, and north and south, and 
every way, and nothing did I see but 
teg, bog, bog ;-<-I could never find out 
how I got into it ; and my heart grew 
told with fear, for sure and certain I was 
that k would be my berrin place. So I 
sat down upon a atone which, as good 
luck would have it, was close by me, and 
I began to scratch my head, and sing the 
UUuynnc — when all of a sudden the moon 
grew black, and I looked up, and saw 
something for all the world as if it was 
moving down between me and it, and I 
could not tell what it was. Down it 
came with a pounce, and looked at me 
full in the face; and what was it hut 
an eagle ! as fine a one as ever flew from 
the kingdom of Kerry. So he looked at 
tne in the face ; and says he to me— 
4 Daniel O'Rourke,' says he, 4 how do 
you do V 4 Very well, I thank you, sir,* 
says 1 : 4 1 hope you're well ;' wondering 
out of my senses all the time how an 
eagle came to apeak like a Christian. 
♦What brings you here, Dan ?' says he, 
* Nothing at all, air,* says I, only I wish 
I was safe home again.' 4 Is it out of 
the island you want to go, Dan ?' says 
he. " 4 'Tis sir,' says I : so I up and told 
hurt how I had taken a drop too much, 
and fell into the water ; bow I swam to 
the island, and how I got into the bog, 
and did not know my way out of it. 
4 Dan,' says he, after a minute's thought, 
4 though it was very improper for you to 
get drunk on Lady-day, yet as you are a 
decent, sober man, who 'tends mass well, 
and never flings stones at me or rune, 



nor cries out after us in the fields, my 
life for vour's,* says' he ; 4 so get up on 
my back, and grip me well for fear you'd 
fall off, and I'll fly you out of the bog.* 
4 1 am afraid,' aaya I, 4 your honour's 
making game of me ; for who ever heard 
of riding a horse-back on an eagle before ?* 
4 Ton the honour of a gentleman,' says 
he, putting his right foot on his breast, 
4 1 am quite in earnest; and so now 
either take my offer or starve in the bog— 
besides, I see that your weight is sinking 
the stone.* 

44 It was true enough as he said, for 1 
found the stone every minute going from 

to myself, faint heart never won fair lady, 
and this is fair perauadance : 4 1 thank 
your honour,' says I, 4 for the loan of: 
your civility ; and 111 take your kmd 
offer.' I therefore, mounted upon the 
back of the eagle, and held him tight 
enough round the throat, and up he flew 
in the air like a lark. Little I knew the 
trick he was going to serve me. Up— • 
up — up — God knows how far up he flew, 
t Why, then,* said I to him— thinking he 
did not know the right road home — very 
civilly, because why ? — I was in hat 
power entirely; — 4 sir,' says I, 'please? 
your honour s glory, and with humble 
submission to your better judgment, if 
you'd fly down a bit, you're now just 
over my cabin, and 1 could be put down 
there, and many thanks to your wor- 
ship.' 

. 4 »*Arrah, Dan,' said he, 'do you 
think ate a fool? Look down in the 
next field, and don't you sec twotmen and 
a gun? By my word it would. he no 
joke to be shot this way, to xtblige a 
drunken blackguard that I picked up off 
a could stone in a bog/ 4 Bother yen,* 
said I to myself, but 1 did not speak out, 
for where waa the use I Well, Sir, up 
he kept flying, flying, and I asking him 
every minute to fly down, and all to no 
use. 4 Whew in the world are van 
going, Sir?' says I to him. 4 Hold 
your tongue, Dan, * says he z. 4 mind 
your own business, and don't be inter* 
fering with the business of other people.* 
♦ Faith, this is my business I think,? 
says I. 4 Be quiet, Dan,* says he : so 
1 said no more. 

44 At last, -where should we come to hot 
to the moon itself. New you can't see it 
from this, but there is, Or there was in my 
time, a reaping-hook sticking out of the 
side ef the moon, this way (drawing the 
figure on the ground with the end of his 

" 4 Dan,' said the eagle, 4 I'm tired 
with this long fly ; I had no notion 'twas 
so far.' 4 And my lord, sir/ said L, 
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4 who in the world uxed you to fly so < Very well; thank yoar honour,' said I., 
far — wan it I ? did not I beg, and pray, 4 I hope your honour's well.' 4 What 
and beseech you to stop half an hour brought you here Dan ?' said he. So L 
ago? 1 There's no use of talking, Dan,* told him how I was a little overtaken in- 
said he; 4 I'm tired bad enough, so you liquor at the master's, and how I was cast 
must get off, and sit down on the moon on a dissolute island, and how I lost my 
until I rest- myself.' 4 Is it sit down on way in the bog, and how the thief of an 



the moon ? * said I ; 4 is it upon that 
little round thing, then ? why, tnen, sure 
I*d fall off in a minute, and be kilt and 
split, and smashed all to bite : you are a 
vile deceiver— so you are.* 4 Not at ally 
Dan,' said he: 4 you can catch fast hold 
of the reaping-hook that's sticking out of 
the side of the moon, and 'twill keep you 
up.* 4 1 won't, then,* said I. 4 May 
be not,* said he, quite quiet. 4 If you 
don't, my man, I shall just give you & 
shake, and one slap of my wing, and send 
you down to the ground, where every 
bone of your body will be smashed as 
small as a drop of dew on a cabbage-leaf 
in the morning.* * Why, then, I'm in 
a fine way,' said I to myself, 4 ever to 
have come along with the likes of you;* 
and so giving him a hearty curse in Irish, 
for fear he'd know what I said, I got off 
hi*, back with a heavy heart, took hold of 

the reaping-hook, and sat down upon the you'd better let go the reaping-hook** 

4 Faith, and with your leave,' saya L 

4 You had 



eagle promised to fly me out of it, and 
how instead of that he had fled me up to 
the moon. 

44 4 Dan,* said the man in the moon, 
taking a pinch of snuff when I was done, 
•j you must not stay hero.' 4 Indeed, 
sir,* says I, 4 'tis much against my will 
I'm here at all ; but how am I to go- 
back ?* 4 That's your business,' said he, 
4 Dan : mine is to tell you that here 
you must not stay, so be off in less than 
no time.' 4 I'm doing no harm,' says 
l y 4 only holding on hard by the reaping- 
hook, lest I fall off.' • That's what 
you must not do, Dan,' savs he. 4 Pray, 
sir,' says I, 4 may I ask how many you 
are in family, that you would not give a 
poor traveller lodging : I'm sure 'tis not 
so often you're troubled with strangers 
coming to see you, for *tis a long way.* 
* I'm by myself, Dan,' says he; 4 but 



moon, and a mighty cold seat it was, I 
can tell you that. 

44 When he had me there fairly landed, 
he turned about on me, and said, 4 Good 
morning to you, Daniel O'Rourke,* said 
he *. 4 1 think I've nicked you fairly now. 



4 I'll not let go the grip.' 
better, Dan,* says he again. 4 Why* 
then, my little fellow,* saya I, taking 
the whole weight of him with my eye 
from head to foot, 4 . there are two words 



You robbed my nest last year,' ('twas to that bargain; and I'll not budge, but 



true enough for him, but how he found 
it out is hard to say), 4 and in return 
you are freely welcome to cool your heels, 
dangling upon the moon like a cock- 
throw.* ' 

44 4 Is that all, and is this the way you 
leave me, you brute, you?* says L * You 
ugly unnatural" haste y and is this the way 
you serve me at last ? Bad luck to yourself 
with your hook'd nose, and to all your 
breed, you blackguard ! ' 'Twas all to 
no manner of use; he spread out his 
great big wings, burst out a laughing, 
and flew away like lightning. I bawled 



you may- if you like.* 4 We'll see how 
that Is to be,' says he ; and back he went, 
giving the door such a great bang after 
him (for it was plain that he was huffed), 
that I thought the moon and all would 
fall down with it. 

44 Well, I was preparing myself to try 
strength with him, when back again ha 
comes, with the kitchen cleaver in hi* 
hand, and without saying a word, he gave 
two bangs to the handle of the reaping- 
hook that was keeping me up, and whap! 
it came in two. 4 Good morning to you, 
Dan ' says the spiteful little ould black. 



after him to stop^; but I might have guard, when he saw me cleanly falling 

called and bawled for ever, without his down with a bit of the handle in my 

minding me. Away he went, and I never hand: < 4 I thank you for your visit, and 

saw him from that day to this — sorrow fair weather after you Daniel. ' I had 

fly away with him I You may be sure I not time to make any answer to him, for 

was in a disconsolate condition, and kept I was tumbling over and over, and rolling 

roaring out for the bare grief, when all and rolling at the rate of a fox hunt, 

*t once a door opened right in the middle 4 Ged help me.' says I, 4 but this is a 

•of the moon, creaking on its inges as if it pretty pickle for a decent man to be seen 

had not been opened for a month before, in at this time of night : T am now sold 

I suppose they never thought of greasing fairly.' The word was not out of my 

*em, and out there walks — who do- you mouth, when whiz ! what should fly by 

think but the man in the moon ? I knew close .to my ear but a flock of wild geese i 

him by his bush. and the ould gander, who was their general, 

44 4 Good morrow to you, Daniel : turning about his head, cried out to mo, 

'0'Itourkc.' s3idhe: 4 How do you do?' 4 Is that you, Dan?' I was not a bit 
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daunted now at what he said, for I was 
by this time used to all kinds of bedevil- 
merit, and, besides, I knew him. of ou'.d. 
- ( rood morrow to you,' says he, 4 Daniel 
O'Rourke: how are you in health this 
morning ?' 4 Very well, sir,' says I, 
4 I thank you kindly,' drawing my breath, 
for I was mightily in want of some. 1 I 
hope your honour's the same.' 4 1 think 
'tis falling you are, Daniel,' says he. 
1 You may say that, sir,' says I. 1 And 
where are you going all the way so fast ?* 
said the gander. So I told him how I 
had taken the drop, and how I came on 
ehe island, and how I lost my way in the 
bog, alid how the thief of an eagle Hew 
me up to the moon, and how the man in 
the moon turned me out. 1 Dan,' said 



face, and never a word did he say, but 
lilting up his tail, he splashed me all 
over again with the cold salt water, till 
there wasn't a dry stitch upon my whole 
carcass ; and 1 heard somebody saying— 
'twas a voice I knew too — 4 Get up, you 
drunken brute, off of that : * and with 
that 1 woke up, and there was Judy with 
a tub full of water, which she was splash- 
ing all over me : — for, rest her soul ! 
though she was a good wife, she never 
could bear to sec uie in drink, and had a 
bitter liand of her own." 

44 4 Get up,' said she again : 4 and of 
all places in the parish, would no place 
saroe your turn to lie down upon but 
under tne ould walla of Carrigaphooka ? 
an uneasy resting 1 am sure you had of 



he, * I'll save you: put out your hand R.' And sure enough I had; for 1 was 
and catch me bv the leg, and I'll fly you fairly bothered out of my senses with 
home.' 4 Sweet is your hand in a pitcher eagles, and men of the moons, and flying 
of honey, my jewel,' says I, though all ganders, and whales, driving me through 
the time I thought in myself that I don't nogs, and up to the moon, and dow 1 
much trust you ; but there was no help, the bottom of the great ocean. If 1 was 
so I caught the gander by the leg, and in drink ten times over, long would it be 
away I and the other geese flew after hira before I'd lie down in the same spot again, 

I know that." 

Fairy Legends of the South of Ireland. 



as fast as hops. 

44 We flew, and we flew, and we flew, 
until we came right over the wide ocean. I 
knew it well, for I saw ('ape Clear to my 
right hand, sticking up out of the water. 
> Ah ! my lord,' said I to the goose, for 
I thought it best to keep a civil tongue In 
my head any way, ' fly to land if you 
please.' 4 It is impossible, you see, 
Dan,* said he, 'for awhile, because you 
see we are going to Arabia.' 4 To Ara- 
bia !' said I ; 4 that's surely some place 
in foreign parts, far away. Oh ! Mr. 



" 1 am but a Uatkerer ana disposer ol other 
men's *\\.u\."—M'ution. 

REPARTEE, 
On seeing in the Mirror a specimen of 
Oxonian Logic. 

*' When causes are different, the effects 
are the same."* 



flame. Alphoxso. 
• I. e. alto different.— A logical axiom 



Yes, yes, 'tis no logical jest ; 
Goose : why then, to be sure, I'm a man y m the jfan, indeed, cool'd the fair Cly- 
to be pitied among you. 4 Whist, whist, mene's breast, 

Jou fool,' said he, 4 hold your tongue ; jj ut » twaB her eyes that enkindled the 
tell you Arabia is a very decent sort of 

J ilncr, as like West Carbcry as one egg is 
ike another, only there is a little more 
sand there.' 

44 Just as wcwere talking, a ship hove 
in siftht, scudding so. beautiful before the 
-wind: 4 Ah ! then, sir,' said I, 4 will 
yoit drop me on the ship, if you please?' 
4 We arc not fair over it,' said he. 
4 We are, said I. 4 We are not,' said 
he: 4 If I dropped you now, you would 
go splash into tne sea.' 4 I would not,' 
says I ; * I know better than that, for it 
is just clean under us, so let me drop now 
at once,' 

44 4 If you must, you must,' said he. 
4 There, taks your own way ;' and he 
opened his claw, and faith he was right — 
sure enough I came down plump into the 
very bottom of the salt sea ! Down to the 
very bottom I went, ami I gave myself 
up then for ever, when a w hale walked 
up to me, scratching himself after his 
night's sleep, and looked me full in the 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Utopia, Gwilyn Sats, Jacobus, R. W. B„ Con- 
tributor, SatupUHtis, Mr. Ssuberl, F R—y, 
with a few other old and some new rorres- 
pondents, shall hnve a niche iu our next 

Mirror. 

Pratt lots as soon as the engraving ean be got 
ready. The same remark will apply to Mr. 
Critp aud Owyune. 

Circumstances of a domestic nature relnc- 
tnntly compel ua to defer our acknowledging and 
pronouncing upuu other communications ; but 
we shall briug up our arrears in our next ; till 
.which time we bespeak the indulgence of our 
kind fiieuds. 

We fear the proposed rmuraanfeflUnn of Girt 
bjn Sats would require us to pet cth:mn \tr% cut 
lor it, and that «r mime inconv< nlcncc. 
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There m no place in the world in which 
such a variety of sects and religious de- 
nominations ate to be met with as in 
Ixuidon, where each has its chapels in 
almost every part ef the town. Every 
year, as the metropolis extends, new tem- 
ples for divine worship are required, and 
funds are almost immediately forthcoming 
to erect them. Some of these structures 
are very elegant, others as plain and 
unostentatious as possible. Those belong- 
ing to the Roman Catholics are remark- 
able for their interior decoration, particu- 
larly the chapel ejected a few years ago 
in Moorfields, which is certainly very 
elegant ; behind the altar, which is adorned 
with several fine marble columns, is a 
beautiful painting in fresco of the Cruci- 
fixion ; and on the ceiling are represented 
the Virgin Mary, the Infant Jesus, and 
the four Evangelists, surrounded by paint- 
ings of the principal events in the life of 
our Saviour. The Duke of Norfolk was 
a munificent contributor to the decora- 
tions of this chapel ; and the plate used 
in sacramental offices was presented by 
(he late Pope. 

This chapel had been long built and 

Vol. v. N 



opened before the front was erected, 
which, indeed, was only finished a few 
weeks ago. The facade, of which the 
above is a correct view, is divided into 
five intcrcolumns by two columns and 
four pilasters of the Corinthian order : 
three of the intcrcolumns are open, and 
those of the extremities are closed, having 
a door, with a blank window or panel 
above it. 

There is a lofty flight of steps, which 
lead up to the portico, and impart an air 
Of great statcliness to the building. The 
general effect is good, though an Im- 
provement might certainly have been 
made in the principal door, which does 
not correspond with the rest of the 
building. 

There are, however, many buildings m 
London less creditable to the skill and 
taste of the architect than the Chapel in 
Moorficlds ; indeed, although there never 
was such an. opportunity for the display 
of talent in architecture since the great 
fire of London exercised the genius of 'Sir 
Christopher Wren, yet we regret to say, 
many of our public buildings will do no 
credit to the present age. 

177 
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ON CONTENTMENT. 

In a world where the smiles and frowns 
of fortune are so capriciously bestowed, 
where joy and grief, pleasure and pain, 
arise in alternate succession, what dispo- 
sition of mind can be more conducive to 
happiness than contentment? Possessing 
this, the peasant of the cottage receives 
his pi rUon, with grateful satisfaction, and 
the monarch of the palace does no mure. 
A species of equality is thus introduced, 
which, in some degree, assimilates all 
classes of men. And, since true felicity 
depends upon our mental and moral con- 
dition, not upon the external advantages 
of wealth and title, the purse-proud lord- 
ling has no greater chance of real hap- 

Idness than the husbandman who tills his 
and! 3 * M ™ 

Besides the complacency of mind that 
springs from habitual contentment, it also 
ameliorates the heart. It precludes us 
from drawing those invidious comparisons 
between our own circumstances and those 
of others, which rankle in the bosom, and 
too often produce the worst of passions, 
envy and hatred. It inspires fortitude ; 
It gives birth to a constant equanimity ; 
it prepares us equally for the soothing 
influences of Joy, and the dispiriting 
effects of sorrow ; and as in the hour of 
prosperity it is seldom intoxicated with 
delight, so, in the day of adversity it is 
never chilled into despair. 

St; eli arc the blessings that contcnt- 
thPWt Wngs with tt Is it not, then, s 
matter of surprise and regret that a 
quality of such practical importance 
should be confined to so limited a portion 
of mankind ? But, alas ! so it is. Few 
encounter even the common casualties of 
life without secretly re-pining. Few can 
survey the situation or their neighbours 
without heaving a sigh at the inferiority 
of their own. This spirit of discontent 
appears to proceed chiefly from the fol- 
lowing causes : — 

In the first place, from the want of due 
confidence in the superintending care of 
Providence, and of due resignation to its 
decrees. 

■ r(« ' £rt(kiA9W& C * train '**•»**• * ; 
" Hsippy the roan who sees* God employ M 
Uviill Ujc £oim1 una ill that checker life " 

To such a- being, the distresses that at- 
tend Ms earthly pilgrimage arc but as 
salwtary lessons, Intended to wean his 
affections from this transitory world ; to 
admonish him that his present state is a 
state of probation ; that here there is no 
pleasure without pain, no rose without a 
thorn. From a thorough conviction of 
these important truths, he acquires a 
habit of patience under the pressure of 
existing misfortune, and his breast bs- 



comes the abode of calmness and con- 
tentment. 

Secondly, Tn gratifying the propensity 
we feel to Contrast out own condition with 
another's, we generally confine our com- 
parison to those who are greater favourites 
of fortune than ourselves, and form a 
judgment respecting them solely from 
their external and visible appearance. 
These arc both capital errors. There is 
scarcely an individual who could not, if 
he would, discover thousands of his fel- 
low-creatures enduring severer privations 
than himself ; thousands to whom his 
keenest distresses would be ** trifles light 
as air," his least enjoyments almost a 
Paradise. But even though we limit our 
views to those who are basking in the 
sunshine of affluence, were we to reflect 
that wealth does not necessarily confer 
happiness, that freedom from pecuniary 
wants does not imply freedom from the 
afflictions of the heart ; that riches, and 
honours, and power do but fetter us more 
firmly to this grovelling woild : even 
then the contemplation of superior pos- 
sessions would not always excite discon- 
tent, nor the absence of outward calamity 
be an infallible token of inward felicity. 
In conclusion, then, it may be observed, 
that a rational reliance on the dispensa- 
tions of Heaven, with an impartial and 
comparative survey of our respective situ- 
ations in life, are the only means of at- 
taining that happiness which invariably 
result* from perfect contentment. 

Nartvich, Feb. 22, W25. R. AV. B. 

i 

S 0 N N i: T . 
(Forth* JftwifUjntsifiMd) o i 

•Tis a wire indolence, in month of June, 
Close by some riTer clear, In shady nook, 
To in mood serene, with flute or hook. 
When Phoebus mid-way stautl* in Heaven at 

■OMU 

(Like as (hat ftupel Mood who would iM>t brook 

Adam's re^iitronoo to lost EttanJ the tune 
Various of bee and bird l<> listen < nod look 
Now vacant here, now tlicre, around, aboon ; 

And now upon the pule and jealous moon. 
At noon-day wat«*M»p lier hVTif . Rmorniis lord 
Closer than cJuutenes* *hbul<t ; theh at 6ur 
shoon 

To mark the mrrry re?eRef of the sward. 
And though wc ina> jauLkapas light ui be. 
Hopo at our heart* to Bmm uteuijljr. ■ • . , 

1 1 t pocnoTtnaurvg. 

r ,, i . . . | .,\\ i, V ) 

THE VIRGIN'S FIRST LOVE. 

" : ( For (fie MtrrorJ 
Let prudes ami coquettes make of passion a 

toh • . ,. u \i* i . 

And suecf at n heaven-born flume ; 
In the bosom of feeling that passion Is West, 
Wliiib untie but a Wvct can name. 
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Atttnt*«to.l toftTWttirct Ilia srur *npart. 

A flame of all others above : 
And 0,. wlu-i it (wic- fads, ft* way to the heart, 
, How aweci is the Virgin's Jlftl lOVf. 

Warm blnshe* unnumbered becrhnsmi the 

Whenever the object taaear; 
While something that language, no language can 

tu lovers' confusion appear. 
When eyes in soft contact by accident meet, 

How true doth the incident prove, 
As the heart s quirk emotion* incessantly beat, 

!IW sweet is iUprgl^f^S 

Tho" reason may . bock the effusions of bliss. 

Can it long the sweet trans poet control? 
P, no !— i5nr the charm of a lover* foud kiss, 

Concentres its sway in the soul! 
There fix <|, it the power of wisdom defies, 

Which reason in vnin 'would Remove; 
For the bliss of the heart tells too plainly the 

How sweet is (lie Virgin'* first tove. 

Urwia. 

" • 1 ' »■ . 
MARY. — A SON'G. 

-noo-im** w 1 L M4 M saotuBt. , 

yji/.u-.^, ■ i c.ffbr>cA* Jtktw.) < - •> ■ .«» 

How's'weel beneath the moon's pale beam 
' To zander thrb" the grove ! 
Hftw doubly tweet those moments i 
1 Wlietx bi r- « d with lier I love ! 




tijly hour of eve,, 
s^epal (rape;. , 
with a tender smile, 
beauty grace, 

O Mary ! by those bear'nly eyes, 

That rival Luna's light, 
My vows of lovo nnd constancy 

To thee alone I plight I 

No powr on eartb rny^ fSfthful heart 
From thyicVd fbrm can sever ; 

Ail otta* fair t may forget, 
But as to thee, 0 never! 

Nor thne-Mior absence— -can remove 

The lore that tbrills my breast? 
Yet wwsld I hear that one sweet word- 



» » 



t //"it 



•» ... 



She Rfcas'd my hanuVaer downcast eyea 

The jeiulcr tinty dy^o^f*; , , , t l|M '. v 
Who shall th' ecstatic joys depict 
That wajt.on constant lovers? 



BELLJRINGING — BOW BELLS. 

(To the Editor of the Mirror.) 

Sib,—- As a. constant reader and admirer 
of your excellent, little work, I trust you 
will allow; roe, through its means, to offer 
my thanks to your correspondent who 
signs himself " A Member of the Senior 
College Society?' in a former Number, 



and bell-ringing ; and to express a hope 
he will favour your readers with a 
Lnuation of his observations, and fur. 
ther accouut of what I consider the plea- 
sing, musical, and even scientific art of 
change-ringing, and of the improvements 
and beauties in the peals and methods 
which I know have of late years been 
made. 

41 In the days of my youth," for I am 
now old, I was an amateur ringer, (if 1 
may be allowed the term { and why not, 
Mr. Editor, as well as an amateur fiddle? 
or singer ?) and can still listen with de- 
light at the precise striking or compass 
kept in a well chosen and beautifully va- 
ried peal of changes, as they are frequently 
performed on several of the excellent bells 
of the metropolis, which your corres- 
pondent has enumerated,.. 

I have often been surprised that on thd 
fine deep-toned bells of Bow church I 
never heard any thing but that wretched 
Stuff, "called or set changes," which I 
always attributed to the ignorance merely 
of the parish fingers, wtip are. paid fot 
jangling and making a noise on the bells 
on certain city feast days ; but on reading 
what your correspondent says la the true 
reason why m«n capable of performing a 
really fine and highly systematic series 
of successive changes are prevented from 
doing so, I am indeed astonished at its 
absurdity. Nor could I have supposed, 
that in these days so much ignorance 
and prejudice could have existed, even 
in a set of city church-wardens 1 they 
even, I think, cast a great slur on Si* 
Christopher Wren, who did; so much to 
ornament their city, by supposing he 
would build a steeple which could not 
bear the shake of the twelve bells he kne«f 
it was to contain ; and expose their own 
folly in fancying the motion of the belli 
can have a greater or worse effect on the 
building when moved by the hands of 
skill and judgment, than by those de- 
ficient in both these qualities. As welj 
might the Dean and Chapter of the Abbey 
or of St. Paul's prefer an ignorant strum- 
ming fellow to play their organs, lest the 
fine scientific fingers of a Greatorex. an 
Attwood, or a Wesley, might burst then* 
pipes, or shake the towers of the one, or 
the dome of the other. 

Perhaps, Sir, your correspondent to 
whom I am appealing, can inform me if 
the work on the art of change-ringing, 
called "Clavis Campanalogia," written 
many years since, by (I believe) Blake- 
more, a native of Shropshire, is now ex- 
tant, or if there is any other work on the 
science of a later date, and giving peals 
composed on newer and better principles. 
His answer to these queries, and aftirthar 
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statement of whatever he may think worth signatures of the language of nature, 

remarking on the art, wity I doubt not, Matters of grief are expressed by slow- 

be acceptable to many of your readers, and sounding syllables ; of rage, by harsh and 

may be useful to the profession itself; difficult pronunciations; and matters of 

which, noble, healthy, and ancient as it joy gently glide away in sounds of easy 

is, I feared was falling into neglect for and delightful utterance. The expression 

want of due encouragement and patronage, in the Hebrew which signifieth, Praise 

That two tueh churches should recently ye the Lord, has nothing in it of that 

have been built in two such parishes as harshness which these words bear in Eng* 

Mary -la-bonne and Paneras, without a liah ; and therefore the modern composers 

peal of bells in either, is not only indi- leave it untranslated ; I mean, the terra 



cative of a want of taste in those imme- 
diately connected with them, but reflects 
also what I think amounts nearly to a 
national disgrace. * 

I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

Salopiexsis. 

Lambeth, Feb. 23, 1826. 



■ . ON PSALMODY. 

(For the Mirror.) 

The expression of our gratitude to our 
almighty and eternal Benefactor in songs 
of praise, is founded, as Dr. Bum* ob- 
serves, in the exordium to his Sermon on 
Psalmody, 44 in the nature of man, and 
consequently is as old as the creation 
but he traces it still higher, for it was, 
says he, 44 the employment of hei*?en be- 
fore man was made, and will be so after 
the consummation of all things." 

In considering the antiquity of this 
part of public worship, he has the follow- 
ing observations on the state of Psalmody 
under the Jewish dispensation : — 
44 David was a proficient in the know 



Hallelujah, which is a kind, of Gloria 
Patri in miniature. There seems to 
be something enchanting in the very sound 
of iu So free it is from all ruggedness of 
accent, and plays upon the tongue with 
such liquid fluency, that when they have 
once taken it up, they know not how to 
leave it off. They toss it to and fro, and 
transfuse it through all the variety of 
melody, catching at every syllable, and 
every echo of a syllable, until at length, 
like an expiring taper, (as it were ex- 
hausted of its •substance,) it languishes^ 
trembles, and dies away." 

In this discourse he shews that we art 
not enjoined, or bound by any human 
authority, in oar obligation to follow the 
practice of psalm-singing, as an act of 
Christian worship ; but that the practice 
is allowed, as conducive to edification | 
and he is an advocate for the expediency 
of the practice, on the following considera- 
tions, viz. That it habituates the people 
to a love of divine service; that every 
person approves the work in which he is 
himself employed ; and that it is one of 
the excellences of our liturgy, that the 



ledge of sounds, and was himself both a gh & - ^ ^ 

performer in the service, and composed P P h&± yj^lo^ m other e9ta _ 
the words, which were act to^ mus,c by hed f or ^ ^ jn 
his chief musicians He procured per- mm^tn^SSm 



sons skilful in the art, at a royal expense ; 
and gave all possible encouragement to 
the professors of it. He employed in his 
.service no less than two hundred and 
fourscore and eight singers and musicians. 
It is, indeed, a loss to be lamented, that 
np footsteps of the ancient music are now 
to be found, whereby we might be enabled 
to form an adequate comparison between 
the ancient and modern music." 

Dr. Burn remarks, with respect to lan- 
guages, that the sounds" in the Hebrew, 
above all other languages, correspond 
with the thing signified ; and, that 
44 therein it hath the most remarkable 

* This worthy character is more generally 
known by iris publications as a lawyer, than in 
the character of a 1 divine, but his selection of 
the sermons of the English Protestant divines of 
•the last century, with nthecs of bis own compo- 
sition (five in number) may be read with peculiar 
advantage by all who hare a prevailing regard 
for manly sense, and plain truth, delivered in 
honest and blunt language. 



Dr. Burn gives us his observations con- 
cerning our conduct, in the execution of 
this part of out public devotions, which 
are not only just, but of the most useful 
tendency: — l«» 
44 A good life, (says he,) above all other 
things, is the best handmaid to devotion, 
and is especially necessary for that branch 
of it which I have been speaking of. As 
a mind loaded with oppression is unfit 
for the triumphs of song, much more so 
is a conscience burdened with guilt. 
Alas ! what hath he to do with singing, 
whose portion (unless he lepenteth) shall 
be weeping, and wailing, and gnashing 
of teeth. The voice of distress is always 
broken and inharmonious. Therefore, 
that we may sing well, we must live 

* • * • 

■ » 
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THE LEEK. 

(For 'the Mirror'.) 
Gymry dewrion, medil y bardd, 
Gwisgwn fceddyw Renin hardd, 
Ceuin gwyrddaf ftft ardd, 

Ar wyl Dewl«ant.» 

Ioan Teotd. 
A $ y attempt to account for the wearing 
of the leek by the Welsh on St. David's 
day, might only add to the leaf of idle 



fill < 
hi 



which, it is probable, not a rite was per- 
formed. I, :■■ 

Returning to the subject of the leek, 
the custom of wearing it, is somewhat on 
the decline. I find, by an old book on 
geography, that " the king of England, 
ever on the first of March, wean a ieek 
in honour of his Welsh subjects ' a form 
I expect some time since forgotten ; how. 
ever, until these jfew years the, Prince of 



conjecture on the Subject, suffice k, that Wales always attended to this, perhaps, 

common tradition has assigned the origin necessary P"** of policy, 

to a victory obtained over the Saxons, by Shakspeare has introduced the leek in 

Cadwattaum in the sixth century,— his play of Henry V., whew Flttellen (for 

wherein the Welshmen, to distinguish Llewelyn) triumphantly makes Fistol eat 

themselves from their enemies, and the hi8 » became he h* 1 m *de game of it. He 



more readily to know each other, wore 
leeks — The practice thus accounted for, 
is made the more probable from the cir- 
cumstance of the leek, among other veget- 
ables, having been held sacred by many 
of the ancient nations, particularly the 
Egyptians and Phoenicians, from the last 



of whorn the British Druids are supposed predeceased 



speaks of the origin through Flu- 

ellen; " the Welshmen did good service 
where leeks did grow, wearing them 
in their Monmouth caps ;" and afterwards 
he calls it through Gower, " an ancient 
tradition, begun upon an honourable re- 
spect, and worn a* a memorable trophy of 



valour." 



to have derived some of their mysteries. 
Thus a religious idea being attached to 
the possession of the herb, will account 
for the preference having been given to 
it, and not as is generally said, because 
the battle was fought in or near a field 
•f leeks. The issue of the conflict being 
in favour of those that had assumed the 
emblem, would, certainly not, diminish 
the veneration they might already have 
for it, and thus it has descended to our 
time. 'The leek is called by the Welsh, 
centrinen. 



The celebrated patron of Foote, Cad- 
waladr Aprees, Esq. once .seeing this play 
acted, astonished the audience by burst- 
ing into the most extravagant joy at the 
scene of the leek triumphant. 

Gwilym Sais. 
Caer Ludd, Feb. 21, 1820. - 







GRAVITATION OF THE HEA- 
VENLY BODIES. 



( For the Mirror.) 

Another version of the tradition gives By the universal law of gravity, all bodies 

are compelled to approach the centre. A 
stone thrown above the earth, descends 
with an accelerated force to the earth 



to St. David the honour of command 
when this symbol was adopted, and name 
his festival as the day on which the en- 
counter took place ; the real state of the 
case is probably this :— the first of March 
is the day of St. David's canonization, 
and his zeal against the Saxons might be 
the inducement for considering him as the 
patron Saint of the Welsh: the emblem 
of Saxon discomfiture could hardly be 
exhibited at a better time than his feast. 

It has been said that the seji, or, as 
they are called by the English, ohives, a 
herb after the nature of the leek, but 



an accelerated force to the 
again, by the impulse of gravity, because 
all matter gravitates towards all matter. 

It is owing to this great power, accom- 
panied with a projectile motion, that the 
earth and all the planetary globes are sus- 
pended in infinite space, and preserved in 
an unalterable course. This may be ex- 
plained by a stone jerked round in a sling 
by the motion of the hand in the following 
manner : — 

The first motion communicated to the 
', was anciently the Welsh symbol ; atone by the hand is projectile, viz. en- 
It is called sefi-lan-gwy, and ccu'in seji, deavouring to describe a straight line and 
and may, certainly, have given place to Ay from the string ; but the hand ob- 
the leek, from its similitude in name and structing that motion, by holding ( 
form. 



the 

string it endeavours to approach the hand, 
Yet, after all, the most ancient emblem it being the axis of impulse ; consequently, 



Of the Welsh is the oak ; ever held in 
veneration by the Druids, and without 

- * Thus Englished :— 

Cambrian's brave, the bard commands, 
* To wear leeks in glorious bands. 
Leeks the greenest in the lands, 

Upon Saint David's day. 



by the union of these two forces', It is 
obliged to describe a circle, which is called 
a centrifugal force. 

The motion of the planets in their or- 
bits arises from the same principles, de- 
monstrated by Six Isaac New ton; . who 
conjectures the heavenly bodies received 
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These line*, men know, do truly of him 

"Whom Goat' hath called, and seated now 
in glory." 

The following beautiful epitaph was 
hand holding the string, which keeps written by lien Jonson, upon the ade- 



pt Che beginning, an inconceivable pro- 
jectile motion by the hand of the al- 
mighty. The sun, the body of system, 
being impressed at the same time with 
the laws of gravity, acts upon them by 
his power of attraction, similar to the 



them from moving in a straight line, that 
would carry them from amongst die fixed 
Stars. They, .therefore, obey according 
to the laws of nature — these two motions 
r— in proportion to their forces ; conse- 
quently, they describe a circular orbit 
rather ecliptics!, as the projectile force is 

Thus the 



b rated Mary, Countess of Pembroke,*^* 

** Underneath this marble hearse, I m 
Lies the subject of all verse ; 
Sidney's sister, Pembroke's mother* »ii< 
Death ! ere thou hast slain another, l x 
Fair and wise and good as she* • > - re> 
his dart i 




greater than the centrifugal. 

harmony of the universe is admirably j H the chancel of 1 Alton church, Beds, 
upheld, and the heavenly bodies pre- 
scribed to bounds they cannot pass I 
Each one performing their periodical re, 
volutions round their centre, 

Jean. 

- »i • twit na/j in. -j-t m»< > u.i. 



tut 



» 



41 Jesvls Christ, most of myght, 
Have mercy on m John de 

Knyght, 
And on his wife, Elizabeth, 
Who out of this world is post by 
Which founded this chapel here J 
Help them by your hearty prayer, 
That they may come to that place J 
M'here ever is joy and solace." 



EPITAPHS, &c, 
f To the Ediior of the Mirror. J 

In the parish church of the village of 

******* a v «7 myfnificent ^ thc wme church thc following impcrS 

r^ Tf^T 5 ^ W , 1641, A 7 fert inscription appears on a tomb, sup- 

^ r f e ^ aSCdhUS ii?i» P°"* to be that of William Wenlock; 

* 2 ^ C > UP ^ ^ Prebendary of Brownswood, in the Cathc! 

are inscribed the following quaint lines i of gaint Paul / an( l of 

*• My dearest dust, could not thy hasty hospital of Farieigh, who died 1392 1 

M In Wenlock brad J— 

In this town lordschipes had 1 1 r 
Her am I now fady— 
Christ cs modcr help me lady. 
Under thes stones 
For a tim schal I reste my hones, 
Dey mot I ned ones, 
Myghtful God grant me thy wdnes." 

On a head-stone in the church yard o/ 
Soham, Cambridgeshire, is the following 
epitaph f^- I . •< LjbVuU* -»dj 

JStatis su*e 126. r ... 
'« Here lies .Doctor Ward, whom 

You knew well before i i , al 
He was kind to his neighbour, u^j « 
Goad to the poor." A W- J*. 

• John ae Wenlock, 
lock is {461. 



day 

Afford thy drowsy patience leave to stay 
One hour longer, so that we might either 
JJave sat up or gone to bed together ? 
£ut since thy finished labour hath pos ? 
sessed 

Thy weary Jimbs with early rest, 

Thy well belov'd and ever faithful bride 

Shall soon repose her by thy slumbering 

Whose business now is only tp prepare . 
My nightly dress, and call to prayer. 
Aline eyes wu* heavy, and the day grows 

™ . old * 

The dew falls th*k ; my blood grows 

cold- 
Draw, draw the closed curtains, and make 



ir .4 



My dear, my 
fome Jt 



4* ' 

dust, I 



Js the church of Flit ten , in Bedfordshire, 
is the following— To the memory of Tho- 
mas Hill, who was Receiver General to 
the Karl of Kent, and died 26th of May, 
1601, aged one hundred and one 



OR, 



... v»U. 



Aske how he lived, and you shall know 
hisende; 7> * 
}U died a saint to Cod, to poore a friende. 



CHOICE EXTRACTS FROM 
NEW WORKS, 

WILLIAM HENRY WEST BETTY 
—THE YOUNG ROSCIUS. 

Saturday the 1st of December, 1804, 
the day distinguished by the --fir* 
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performance in town of the youn<j Roscius. veteran, and th* youthful passion that 

As early as one Q*clpek the crowd rjegari. alone could have accomplished a task no 

to assemble about Covent Garden theatre, arduous. 

filling the piazzas on one side of the house, As a slave,- ho -wore white linen panta- 

and Bow Street on the other ; at the pro- loons, a close and rather short russet 

per time all the popular arts were prac- jacket, trimmed with sables, and a turban 
tiscd to obtam admission. The utmost 
danger was apprehended, because those, 



who had ascertained that it was quite 
impossible for them to get in, by the 
dreadful pressure behind them, could not 
get lack. At length, they themselves 
called for the- soldiers, who, with their 
usual temper and firmness, soon cleared 
the fronts of the entrances, and then post- 
ing themselves properly, lined the pas- 
sages, permitting any one to return, but 
none to enter. 



hat. 

What first struck me was, that *ms~ 
voice had considerable power, and a depth 
of tone beyond his- apparent age ; at the 
same time it appeared, heavy and un- 
varied. His great fault grew out ©f the 
want of careful tuition in the on t set In 
the provincial way, he dismissed the as- 
pirate ; and, in- closing syllables, ending 
he converted the vowel i 1 re- 



in m, or n , 

quently into e, and sometimes more bar- 
The'git was half filled by barously still, into -v. Whether he ob* 
gentlemen who had sprung down from tained this from careless speakers- m 
Ate boxes. The actual occupiers of the Inland or England, I cannot be sure ; 
boxes by force retained them against the but this inaccuracy I remember to have 



owners of the places, and the police offi- 
cers, who attempted to be their ushers. 
All that the gallantry of the men would 
permit, was allowing ladies, in some 
cases, to occupy the front seat, while the 
remainder of the box was held by the 
strongest of all rights— possession. 

The play was Dr. Brown's Barbarossa j 




sometimes heard even from Miss O'Neil. 

He was sometimes too rapid to be dis- 
tinct, and at others too noisy for any thing 
but rant, I found no peculiarities that 
denoted minute -and happy* studies. He 
spoke the speeches as 1 had always heard 
them spoken, and was therefore only not 
wrong where he laid vehement emphasis, 
good and spirited imitation of the The wonder was how any ooy, wh » had 
of Voltaire, in which Garrick had just completed his thirteenth year, could 

catch passion, meaning, cadence, action-, 
expression, and the discipline of the stage, 
in ten very different and arduous charac- 
ters, so as to give the kind of pleasure in 
them, that needed no* indulgence, and 
which, from that very circumstance, 
heightened satisfaction into enthusiasm. 

His admirers made him their Divinity ! 
—when he was ill, he had all the beau- 
ties of England at his door, and a bulletin 
announced die degrees of his convalescence 
to a fevered and impatient public M f 

The patentees of Covent Garden theatre 
bad hoped to keep him to themselves ; 
but there seemed, in an engagement for a 



rly acted Achmct to the tyrant of 
On the present occasion the 
as follows L 



Barbarossa.... ,. r Mr. Hargrave, 

Aehmet, (Selim) ...Master Betty, 

Othman Mr. Murray, 

Sadi Cress well, 

Aladin... Cory, 

Zaphira Mrs. Litchfield, 

Irene ... H. Siddons. 

An occasional address was intended, 
and Mr. C. Kemble attempted to speak 
it, but they would not have heard even 
the address of Dr. Johnson, u J 



Betty himself had delivered it ; and this certain number of nights, noreaaon why 



notion, Heaven knows how, I found of 
some quantity of barren spectators. The 
play proceeded through the first set with 
a tempest rather stronger than that which 
announces the first appearance of a pan- 
tomime* v n J |r *)/ « 

At length Barbaros*a ordered Aehmet 
to be brought before him ; " atten t ion held 
them mute <" not even a whisper could 
be heard, till the highly honoured object 
of their cariosity, stood in their presence. 
(What a moment for a youthful heart— 
and ambitious of fame too ! — F. C. 2V.) 
Upon the thunder of applause that ensued 
he was not " much rwwrf" — be bowed 
very respectfully, but, with amaxvng self- 
possession, in a few moments turned him 
>p his work, with the intelligence of a 



he should not be at liberty to dispose, as 
hi« parents judged fit, of the remainder of 
his time. They would naturally husband 
his powers, as much ■ as was consistent 
with that first law In the exhibition of 
such ventures, namely, " to take the 
current while it served.' 1 1 This, 1 believe, 
was done ; and in his youth an ample 
fortune secured for his maturity. 

Covent Garden theatre was not quite so 
large as the Apollo, Drury ; l\ therefore, in 
citing his orecapts for twenty-eight nights 
at the latter, show the utmost force of bis 
attraction. I give, accurately, bath first 
and second accounts, that so curious a 

♦ Tbls word Mr. Boaden U very torn! of an 
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For his and fifty guineas, and after that one hun- 



i •■ 



detail nay be publicly known. 

first three nights he received one hundred died guineas nightly 11 |*A wrw At* 

Master Betty'* mght» y Theatre Royal, Drury Lane y Seasons 1804^. 

A7r*l Sfcond 

„^., Account. Account. Total. 

1804. 7)ay. Pfay. Para?. £. *.d £. *. rf. £, *. </. 

Dec 10. Mqn. Douglas. Citizen. 662 8 6 49 19 6 706 8 0 

kifefi^ sasssa-* aas ass &>» 



•V: 



1805. 

f eh. 13. Wed. Douglas. 
15. Frid. Barbarossa. 
tO. Tuesd. Lovers' Vo* 
21. Thurs. Douglas. 
23. Satur. Tancred. 
26.TueKd.Do 



Deserter. 



BelowStairs. 



C73 7 6 



xhju ion. 
Apprentice. 
Bon Ton. 
Thurs. liovers* Vows. Wedding Day. 
2. Satur. Douglas. Devil to Fay. 
4. Mon. Romeo. 



1. Thurs. Do. 
9. Satur. Douglas. 
11. Mon. Barbarossa. 
16 Satur. Hainlet. 
18. Mon. Do. 

21. Thurs. Douglas. 
23. Satur. Hamlet. 
25. Mon. Romeo. 
28. Thurs. Douglas. 
SO. Satur. Hainlet. 

6. Satur. Barbarossa. 
16. Tuesd. Hamlet. 
18. Thurs. Douglas. 

22. Mon. Do. 8 



557 10 0 
569 14 0 
565 18 6 
605 13 0 
466 8 6 
814 II 0 
10 6 
:i 0 



46 10 6 
46 7 6 
44 5 0 
36 13 6 
48 12 0 
48 18 6 
46 



580 7 6 



Irishman in 
Devil to Pay 
Of Age To-morrow. 
Anatomist. 
Lying Valet. 

Two Str. to your Bow. 482 15 0 
Citizen. 568 18 6 

Who's the Dupe. 565 1!) 0 
Virgin Unmask 'd. 475 14 0 
Devil to Pay. 028 15 0 

Doctor & Apothecary, fill 10 0 
Bon Ton. 4 4 K 1 4 n 

Liar. 

Cocur de Lion. 
Spoiled Child. 
Citizen. 

Of Age To-morrow. 




1* 

535 12 0 
531 15 6 
586 6 0 
4G2 16 6 



6 0 C12 
41 8 0 
55 10 6 
48 17 6 

43 11 0 
50 13 6 
40 17 6 
45 0 0 
4o 8 0 

40 6 6 
57 16 0 

41 0 6 

44 10 6 
51) 14 6 

42 14 0 

45 76 

43 10 6 
17 0 




719 18 0 
604 14 6 
616 1 6 
688 17 0 
000 2 0 
618 12 6 
46 
.7 10 
1 19 0 
86 
670. 7 6 
603 17 » 
621 5 0 
628 4 0 
017 6 6 
612 5 6 
533 10 0 
669 15 6 
550 6 6 
505 8 6 
603 11 6 
580 19 0 
575, # 0 

mi 



-eight nights, in his first Town season, produced £17,210 11 0 

Nightly average ' £014 13 3 
— — — — — 

This is independent of his benefits, 
which were ail free, and of which he had 
four in the season ; and these, with pre- 
sents, must have been each worth one 
thousand guineas to him. 

In the mean time, all the favouritism, 
and more than the innocence of former 
patronesses was lavished upon him. He 
n dght liave chosen, among our titled 
dames, the carriage he would honour with 
his person. The arts strove to perpetuate 
his countenance and his figure: Opie 
painted him on the Grampian Hills, as 
the shepherd Norval: Northcotc 



Of pait of this amazing influx the pro- 
prietors made the best possible use. 
At Michaelmas, 1804, they 

owed the Duke of Bedford £ *. d. 

torrent • 2,2!)0 10 11 

They paid It all up ; and the 

halfyear to lady -day, 1005 «58 18 3 

> .i < 

£3,155 15 2 



Thu» the reader has seen, in the accu- 
zate detail of the treasurer, that the sum 
taken by the house on his eight and 
twenty performances, was to the asto- 
nishing amount of 17,210/. 11*. sterling bited him in a Vandyke 
money. That this gives an average re- 
ceipt rightly, of 614/. 13*. 3d. That the 
treasury paid him for these 
less than 2,?82* 10s,, being 

MUM tt W H«ltf |*<M Ml •., ,< j 
Id ..3 

25 

t»v f i~7," 

/JB •• J tl.h V'.|. ,V\ d,M irt 

.1 1 {••» . » 




£ 1 *v 
atfiOguin....... 167 10 

10 » <*o. -2,625 0 

£2,785 10!!! 



from the altar of Shakspeate, as having 
borne thence, not stolen 

' . vi^<> f *fi; • fi t' 4. 

Jove's authentic Fire." 

Heath engraved the latter picture, which 
the father published himself: and in- 
scribed to H. R. H. the Dnkc of Claren.ce, 
a decided patron ©f the stage. Amidst 
all this adulation, all this desperate folly, 
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be At one consolation So his mature self, armament : yet truly In his time men had 
thai he never lost the genuine modesty of mickle suffering, and very many hard - 
his carriage, and that his temper at least ships. Castles he caused to be wrought, 
was as steady as his diUgeneei anf pobt men to be oppresscaV%e was 



Boadri* Life of -J. P. Kemble 

AnHI *'«■*. (J. N. 



a. 



r 



.j > 



so very stark, he took from his subjects 

many marks of gold, and many hundred 
pounds of silver ; and that he took, some 
by right, and some by mickle might, tor 
very little need. He bad fallen into ava- 
rice, and greediness he loved t withal. 
He let his lands to fine as dear .as he 
could ; then came some other and bade 
more than the first had given, and the 



CHARACTER OP WILLIAM THE 

I CONQUEROR. 
If any one wish to know what manner of 
man ne was, ifrhat worship he had, or 
of how many lands .he was the lord, we 

Will describe bim as we have known him: king let it to him who bade more: then 
for we looked on him, and some while came a third, and bid yet more, and the 
lived in his herd. " King William was a king let It into the hands of the man who 
very wise man, and very rich ; more wot- bade the most Nor did he reek how sin. 
" pful and strong than any of his fore- fully his reeves got money of poor men, 
he was mild to good men, who or how many unlawful things they did ; 
1 ; and stark, beyond all bounds, for the more men talked of right Taw, the 
who withsaid his will. On the more they did against the law. . He also 
rery stcde, where God gave him to win set many deer frith9,-f and he made laws 
England, he reared a noble monastery, therewith, that whosoever should slay 
and set monks therein, and endowed it hart or hind, him mau should blind. As 
well. He was very worshipful. Thrice he forbade the slaying of harts, so also 
he bOre liis king-helmet every year, when did he of boars; so much he loved the 
'hi was in England ; at Easter he bore it high deer, as if he had been their father, 
at Winchester ; at Pentecost, at West- He also decreed about hares* that they 
minster ; and in mid-winter, at 61ouces ? should go free. His rich men moaned, and 
ter. And then were with him all the the poor men murmured ; but he was so 
rich men over England ; archbishops, and 
diocesan bishops, abbotts and earls, thanes 
and knights. Moreover he was a vary 
stark man, and Very savage, so that no 
man durst do any thing against his will : 
he had earls in his bonds, who had done 




so 

hard that he recked not the hatred of them 
all ; for it was need they should follow 
the king's will withal, if they wished to 
live, or, to have landa^ or goods, or his 
favour. Alas, that any man should be so 
moody, and should so puff up himself, 



against his will ; bishops he set off their and think himself above all other men ! 

blshopricks, abbotts off their abbotries, May almighty God have mercy on his 

and thanes in prisons ; and at last he did soul, and grant him forgiveness of bis 

not spate his own brother, Odo ; him he sins.— .Saxon Chronicle. 
set to prison. Yet, among other things, 
we must not forget the good frith* which 
he made in this land ; so that a man, that 



f Deer Friths were, f crista ii 
were under the kh.g«/ri/A or 




was good for aught, might travel over the 
kingdom^ With hie bosom full of gold, 
without molestation; and no man durst 
man, though he had suffered 
so mickle evil from the other. He 
ruled over England ; and bv his cunning, 
he was so thoroughly acquainted with it, 
that there is not a hide of land, of which 
he did not know, both who had it and 

what it was worth ; and that he set down She deemM lift* brightest joy* weft 'MT her 



•if r 

* "" ' r*»U* a ' 

WILLIAM AND ELIZA.* ... 
From " Lines written for the benefit <if the- btha 
bitantt of the Island of Portland " -\ 

•Twas in a deep retiring vale, and meet 
For rural pleasure s calm and safe retreat, 
The fair Kliia lired— of humblest birth- 
No fleeting dream of grandeur check'd her 
mirth ; 

But i 



in ..lis writings. ' Wales was under his 
Weald, and therein he wrought castles ; 
and he wielded thtr liter of Man withal : 
moreover he subdued Scotland by Ms 
mickle strength. Normandy was his by 
kinn ; and over the earldom, called Mans, 
he ruled ; and if he might have lived yet 
two year*, he would have won Ireland by 
the fame of his power, and without any 

♦tftfthwa* the 'Xing'* peace or protection, 
and the violation thereof sub 1 
ton heavy flne. 



•he langh'fl and sung,' to all nutnown, 

Ifd*. I 

_ ) 



Oft as she wander'd by the hill's irreen ride 
She'd aak her parent if o'er ocean* tide 
He e'er had aceu a vale to fair, so wnle,- 

• It la rarely that we otter a critical opinjan en 



but recommend this patia, nut ouiy ou account 
of its merits, but for the benevolence it baa in 
▼lew, that of aiding, OM! aobacfi»tWa fP^behall 
of the inhabitant* of the Isk of ruriiand who 
suffered during the late storm. We trust the 
appeal it make* to British charity will be an 
svrcred by a liberal subscription. 
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if err hit eyes bad mark* a clearer rill, 
More flowery meadows, or a prettier mill; 
And m be told or France or far Peru, 
She d ttuile, half doubting if the tale 



Thus as ahe aported mong her own wild 
flower*, 

And calm content led on youth's silken boura, 
Time slept not in bia course,— but there she 



Tb all the pride or perfect womanhood ; 
While many a peasant group that an w bet there, 
Played Heaven no frost might chill a flower so 
fair. 

And now, her heart's own choice, young Wil- 
liam, led 

The blushing maiden to the bridal bed, 



Call lore, where, pillowed •neath the gilded 
dome, 

The lonely consort, on the couch of aleep, 
la left a bus band's faithless tows te weep. 
Ah I no— the lore their faithful bosoms knew 



i • teonaboy, 
And one fair girl, h 



The day ber William was to quit bis borne 
And tempt the billowy deep ; for be had beard 
Her father talk of oaean, and preferr d 
A sailor's hu#y life, e on though removed 
For many a dreary month from her he loved. 
Jlc's gone— the vessel 
ahedr- 



Aa in u brief embrace ber band he preet. 
One sigh, one struggling sigh, her grief 



Calm was the dawning day, but ere the night 
Had own'd the glory of the moon's pale light, 
The rising tempest came— but who can And 
Words tp express that tempest of her mind, 
Who but a few brier daya agone was seen 
The happiest wife upon the Tillage green, 

•> ' • » . » t ' * • . . 

The wild blast, 

Jts fury spent, had ceascuV-the storm had pass d 
But not its agents — many a heavy cloud 
Spread o'er the cold wan moon its vapoury 
shroud. 

While many a sudden squall (bat hurtled by 
Seem 'd to foretell ber sailer's destiny. 
For, little heedful of ber own frail form, 
Soon as bad pass u the zenith or the storm, 
*fith but her children, one in either hand 
1 on, sne-d left her coltaje for the strand, 
I in the breeze of > ester's orient day 
w her William's parting streamers play ; 
guide, quick, she bastcn'd on, nor mark'd the 
rill— 

A rlvee now,— nor e'en ber favourite mill— 
A floating ruin, other thought* were now 
Upon her soul, and darken d o'er her brow ; 
Par fear already— of dark fancy bred— 
Had shewn her abrpwreek d sailor cold and 



' There will ha lie or are the sand* I reach, - 

A slineu'd corse, upon the pebbly beach. 
Oh! bad we both but sailed, we then had 



In peace together there," she said, and wept. 
« Yet no-my children :-Heaven forbid !-'tis 
o'er— 

I bear— I hear the murderous ocean roar ! 
See ! yes, it is the bay — what sudden fear 
Thus holds me back— I avrt, I will draw 

« • . ..... i 



Am I a sailor's wife, and dread the spray 
Too sailor loves 7 rain fears, away, away 1" 

Thas spoke the wife, the mother, as she drew 
Near Weymouth's crescent shore; the night- 
winds blew 
Hollow and sad, while o'er the surfy rock 
The sullen wave in heavier surges broke: 
When, lot a drifted boet, witb sail and oar, 
She saw at distance on th' expanding shove I 
Sue gain'd the wreck— a louring cloud o'ercast 
The moon— ahe nearer drew—the hollow blast 
Swept hy-the dark cloud parted - Heavens ! 
what sight 

Met ber fixt eye, as, all uunerv'd, with light 
And trembling hand she slow uprais'd the 
*ail<- 

It was her own lost William— cold and pale ' 
Upon the shore he lay t 

. '. "v • ; 
Ye who have known 
What 'tis affection's mystic cares to own, 
To you I speak-Oh I say what feelings then 
Heav'd her fond breast !- again 



s wet sail, and then again, as If 
'Twere but the phantom or her frenzied grief, 
Card on his race once mere. 

No tear fell now, 
Dry was her eye, and hectic was her brow, 
But there ahe sat— her young Eliza kept 
An awful silence ; she alone had Wept— 
Alone had power to weep ;— the boy, he stood 
Fearless and frowning on the angry flood, ' 
Aa if be thought, poor child ! th' affrighted 
main , i » ji it, • , < .<: 

Would give hie parted parent life again. 
Yea-there all faint hr side that fearful wreck/ 
Her head upon that weeping orphan's neck, . 
She sat ; no inward gronn, no sound to tell 
It life or death were there ; a fatal spell • 

William kaest 
Upon the weedy sand, and as he felt, . 
Unconscious felt, life's vital current play 
Fainter and fainter as it ebb'd away, 
A sudden flush her pallid brow came o'er, 
One sigh was heard-*** too was now no more 1 

Coffee. 4 

The first notice which occurs of Coflfec 
was to be found, before the .Revolution, 
in an Arabian JVJSS. in the Royal Library 
at Paris (D44), written by ScJidiabetldin 
Ben, as late as the fifteenth century. 
This author states, that tJcnjalttidhi, 
Mufti of Anleui * tity of Atabi* i'cJu* 
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(who lived not long bofose bis own time), the coachman of his son-in-law, to set up a 
learned the use of coffee from some of his coffee-house in St. Michael's-alley, Corn- 
countrymen, while travelling in Persia ; hill. This wan the first coffee-house in 
and having found much benefit from it, London. A second soon arose out of it, 
on his return home he recommended it for the parties quarrelled, and the coach - 
to the Dervisc* as a certain means of pre- man established himself separately in St. 
venting drowsiness, and keeping them Michacl's-church-yard. Pasqua ltosce'a 
awake during their nightly religious ex- original advertisement may still be seen 
excises. in the British Museum. It is on a aingle 
Though the plant is a native of Arabia, half-sheet, and is headed, The virtue of 
its properties had not been known there the coffee-drink first publiquely made and 
before the time of Gemaleddin ; but his sold in England by Pasqtta Rosee ; made 
patronage rapidly extended the use of an< ^ g old * w St, Michaels-alley, in Corn- 
the enticing beverage derived from it. hill, by P. R. at the signe of his own 
From Aden it passed to Mecca,'thence to head. Among the other excellences 
Medina* and so onward to Grand Cairo, claimed for coffee by this bill, is one 
It was not long appropriated to religious which we have not seen asserted elsewhere, 
purposes only, but it became the favourite " it is very good to prevent miscarryings 
drink of the idle and luxurious, as well in childbcaring women." The directions 
as of the devout and the studious. Two for drinking it are as follows : That about 
private persons, Sehems and Iiekin, one half a pint be taken at a time, the person 
coming from Damascus, the other from who swallows it not being permitted to 
Aleppo, each opened a coffee-house in eat for either an hour before or an hour 
Constantinople, and sold the liquor in after his draught. It is to be drunk as 
rooms, which were rendered otherwise hot as possible ; and it is added, as a re- 
attractive by accommodation for chess, commendation, "the which will never 
irames of chance, and various similar fetch the skin off the mouth, or raise any 



blister by reason of that heat." 
In the same proportion that the coffee- Encyclopedia Metropolitana.. 



houses were thronged the mosques be- . _ 

came deserted, and the priests represented nTVTvn AT , QrA TV p nT T« w 
that no doubt the new drink was forbid- DIMNO AT SEA IN ROUGH 
den by the Koran, for that the roasted AVMTHEK. 

berry was certainly a kind of coal, and The ship's company often reap much 

that all coals were food prohibited by the amusement from the little accidents, the 

ProphetS law. The Mufti, on a petition ridiculous tumbles, and the strange pos- 

to this effect, without hesitation, decided tures which the passengers are thrown 

that coffee was coal ; nevertheless, in spite into by the unsteady motion of the vessel j 

of frequent enactments against it, the indeed, we now feel so little alarm during 

people continued to drink it. The ex- a gale, that we sometimes disregard its 

ertions of the police were ineffectual, and perils, and join in their smiles and jokes, 

the government at length was contented at the ludicrous occurrences which happen 

to restrain it only by rigid sumptuary among ourselves. Hogarth might have 

laws, Coffee was raxed, and it was al- feasted upon them. In the confusion of 

lowed to be drunk in secret. motion, caused by the heavy seas, if we 

But another Mufti arose, of a less anti- attempt to walk, we fetch away, and are 

phlogistic turn ; and he pronounced that tossed to the farthest side of the cabin, in 

coffee was not coal. All ranks, even the all the odd and uncommon figures ti 

religious themselves, assumed the dictum can be imagined, and. often before we c 

as a license to drink coffee, and the Grand regain our legs, the ship yields to anotl 

Vizier profiled by the fashion to raise a wave, and we are tumbled in the most 

considerable tax. ludicrous manner to the opposite side, 

Mr. Daniel Edwards, a Turkey mer- kicking, struggling, or crawling, amidst 
chant, enjoys the reputation of having a confusion of moving chairs, stools, 
made coffee practically known in Eng. boxes, and other furniture. Our dinner- 
land. On his return from the East in ceremony is often rendered a humorous 
1657, he brought with him a Ragusian scene : at this hour the cabin being the. 
Greek servant, Pasqua Rosee, who was general rendezvous of the party, we must 
emwently skilled in the mysteries of this crawl, trembling, towards the table^ and 
decoction, which he prepared every morn* tie ourselves in the chairs. A tray is set 
ing. The novelty at length drew so great a before us, with deep holes cut in it for the 
resort to the house of Mr. Edwards, that dishes, plates, and glasses ; the table and 
this unlucky merchant lost all the forepart chairs are lashed to the deck ; yet one or 
of the day, and In self-defence he at length other frequently gives way, and upsets 
permitted the Greek, ia j**toewbip with half the things in the cabin ! Presently 
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enters the steward with *oup, followed by 
his little slave with potatoes, and the ser- 
vants with such other covers as there may 
chance to be. But scarcely are the things 
i the table, and the servants stationed, 
to the backs of our chairs, before 
a sudden lurch of the ship tumbles all 
into disorder. Away go steward, ser- 
vants, and little Mungo, to the lee corner 
of the cabin ; the soup salutes the lap of 
one of us ; another receives a leg of pork ; 




SPIRIT OF THE 

^ W 3J^t* sis 



OLD LONDON. 
"I was passing, said Khidr, a popu- 
lous city, and I asked one of the tahabf- 
tants, 4 How long has this city been 
built?' but he said, 'this is an ancient 
city, we know not at what time it was 



a third is presented with a piece of mutton built, neither .we iflor our fevers. Then 

or beef; a couple of chickens or ducks fly I passed by, after five hundred years, 

to another ; the pudding jumps nearly into and not a trace of the city was to be seen ; 

the mouth of the next ; and the potatoes but I found a man . h ^» n * 

are tossed in all directions about the deck I asked, * How long has this city been 

oHhe cabin. One saves his plate; an- destroyed V but he said, ' The eo untry 

other stops his knife and fork; some has always been thus. And 1 said, 

cline to the table, thinking only of saving 4 But there was a city her*. > 1 r»«n he 

S persons; one secures tie bottle? said, 4 We have , wrdt r b^inr 

another, half fallen, holds up his glass in have we heard of such from our fathers/ 

one hand, and fixes himself" fast to his After five hundred rears I agam passed 

chair with the other. Chaos is renewed ! that way, and found a lake, and met there 

everv thinir is in motion ; every thing is a company of fishermen, and asked them, 

in disorder and confusion. At the next 4 When did this land become a take J 

roll of the ship, the servants, staring with and they said, How can a man tuce you 

amazement, again fetch ateay, and, with ask such a question ? the place was never 

extended anns, are tossed to the opposite other than it is.' 4 But heretofore 

side of the cabin, where they eling fast, 1, 4 it was dry land ;' and^thoy said* W e 

and remain fixed as statues, afraid again never -saw it so, nor heard It ftom Our fa- 

to move ; and although we are lashed in there.' Then again, after five WjWf 

the chair ourselves, it is with some dim- years, I returned, and behold ! the lake 

culty we can maintain our seats. Plates, was dried up ; and I met a solitary man, 

dishes, knives, forks, and glasses clatteT and said to him, 4 When did this spot 

r ther in all the discord of the moment ; become dry land ?' and he said^ It was 

steward and his boy, crawling upon always thus.' * But formerly, I said, 

their hands and knees after the dancing 4 it was a lake ;' and he said, 4 YVe never 

potatoes, the flying fowls, or walking saw it nor heard of it before. And five 

oints, are rolled over and over at our feet ; hundred years afterwards I again passed 

and all is disorder and confusion. The by, and again found a populous and 

ship now becomes steady for a moment ; beautiful city, and finer than 1 nad *^ "J* 4 

the scattered parts of the dinner are col- seen it ; and I asked of one of the inba- 
lected, and those who have escaped sick- bitants,- 4 W T hen was this cHy built ?' 
ness again attempt to eat. Some fore- and he, said, 4 Truly, It is an ancient 
seeing all these accidents, fix themselves place, we know not the date of its build- 
in a corner upon the cabin-deck, and take ing, neither we nor our fethersV^ 
the plate between their knees, fancying Translation of an Extract from Aameini 
themselves in security ; but quickly they the Arabian Natural^ 4n Bb > Sa*tf* 
are tumbled, in ridiculous postures, to the Chrestvmathte Araoe, voU nu p. 4*7- 
other side of the cabin, sprawling with "">»•* «• t !]^^J^ 1 5*™ 

outstretched limbs, like frightened crabs. Ir soma Saint Le*nJoi 'Wandering Jew, 
borne, having no calls of appetite, join doomed a few thousand years ago to* pen. 
not in the feast, but lie swinging up and petual life, were to record the mutations 
down in their cots or hammocks ; others of the site on which lxwidon now stands, 
remain rolling from side to side in their 
births ; some cry out with sore bruiBcs ; 



we should doubtless perceive changes 
little less complete, although leas to- 



B1I U1S , buiuc vi; — — ' , F r «j 

some from being wetted with the sprays ; posing, than those described by ti»e ure- 

one calls for help ; another relieves his ental naturalist. But without tiw assist* 

stomach from sickness ; while others, la- ance of such an awfully ** 

menting only their dinner, loudly bewail the veracious Khidt, we will endeavour 

the soup, the meat, and the pudding ; to exhibit a few of the changes which 

some abuse the helmsman, others the have happened to the city from which we 

£S and mhers the sea; while all join derive our name. We shall pot, howl 

in a chorus of imprecations upon the ever, have occasion to go beyond one five 

w ind. Finckard't Note** hundred years to discover that hardly * 
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vestige of its ancient lineaments remains. 
The wA ina r^^ium Which 'belted 
it about, and the gardens and pleasure- 
grounds which ornamented its suburbs, 
have disappeared— the river* which flowed 
thorough its streets have been all drunk 
up— the citizen can no longer enjoy a 
rural walk to Clerkenwell or the Mile's 



Hall on the site of Pembroke Inn, after* 
wards called Abergavenny House; and 
Little Britain has become less since the 
Earls of Britain lived there. Warwick- 
lane, in which stood the Earl of War- 
wick's house, is now a continuous butchery, 
an appropriation possibly suggested by 
the custom in that noble family's house- 



End— .the precincts of the tity are do- hold of frequently devouring six oxen to 

sorted by the nobility, whose trains once breakfast ; or it may be from the famous 

its streets and the merchants Guy, who so skilfully performed the 

rs, who grow warm in its bosom, function of a butcher in flaying the ter- 
are glad to escape from its smoke. But riblc Dun Cow. The City Slansion- 
we are not going to cant over " the good House has succeeded the Stocks Markets- 
old times ;" for we had, spite of the as- the great emporium for fish and flesh ; 
sererations of our ancient sires and grand- and the little cottage in which the public 
sires, rather /view them through the per- business of the city, was transacted pro- 
spective of five hundred years, and de- viously to 1400, has grown into the 



scribe their peculiarities, than have lived 
w i t hi n the sphere Of their blessed influence, 
bet it not be supposed, however, that it 



a. wearisome " Walk round London ;*' 
W» have no wish to employ any Jacob's 



GuildhalL - 

But if trade has seized on the situa- 
tions which fashion deserted, trade itself 
has had its migrations. The grass or 
herb market is no longer confined to 
Graoechurch or Grass-street ; the chief, 



ladder no mount, or any Jacob's staff to if not the only corn-merchant on the 

measure, its churches and monasteries, Cornhill, is the very erudite chiropedist,+ 

its battlements and towers of strength. he who makes the lame to walk and the 

*f we look, then, some five centuries pained root to dance for joy, the small 

back, we shall find that the covering of shoe physician, the sole surgeon and king 

the ground has been almost entirely of corns ; Birchin-lane is denuded of dra- 

changed— that nearly all the old build- pery and drapers— the Poultry is no 

ings have been succeeded by new$* except longer kept warm by its condimental 

the Tower, which seems, indeed, like the neighbours, the pepperers§ of Buckleta- 

fbrtrcss in which Time has ensconced bury; the noble army of quadrupedal 

himself against that innovation whereto martyrs no longer smokes daily along the 

he has subjected all ita vicinage: we whole line of East Cheap, once the seat 

seek in Vain for the palaces and mansions of good cheer and the scene of immortal 

Of .Old London; Tower Royal, called revelling; in Bread-street formerly the 

the Queen's Wardrobe, where Richard only market for the staff of life,; wejdo 

LL «rtd his mother lodged in the time of not know that there is a single baker ; 

their trouble, retains no trace of regality the bullion of Lombard-street is by* a 

buti its name ; Petty Wales, in Thames- facile sort of alchymy turned into paper ; 

street, the inn or lodging of the princes and the merchants, instead of meeting 

of that portion of the island, bears at pre- twice a-day at that ancient bourse, now 

sent a more apt correspondence with its hardly congregate onoe on the Royal Ex- 

name; the Treasures of the * Eastern change.** Where do we find that too 

Ind' now load th© aitr of Northumber- civil out-door solicitation to spend out 

land. House, whub - formerly lorded it money, which was formerly practised by 

over the southern side of Fenchurch- all tradesmen who thought to thrive, but 

street ; Drapers' Hal 1 has arisen from the in Moorfields, where to be sure a a o is 

asbea of the spacious iroartsion of Thomaa n ^ ^ my fa(fterWd thereof ;nQ>ratog 

t/rornweli, h&tl of ihssex; Stationers was gjven him, nor other answer (When hespaVe 



« T t«rfims anecdote Is rehueii by Stow, of 

this personage's regnrdfcssness of the law or 

wrum and (vum. « This hwa» being finished,* 
sflvi he, "and having some reasonable plot of 
Kfouad test flor a garden, be earned the pales of 
the gar4ens «tjo»itig to the- north part thereof 

vn a suddtu to, be tuken down, 22 feet to be 
pleasured forthright into the. north of every 
man's ground, a, Hue there to be drawn, a trench 
f a be, cast, a fouprlatiou laid, and a high brick 
watt to be humeri My father had a house there, 
and* thrrr was a house standing close tohis south 
pale : this bettse they loosed from the ground 
and bare upon rowlers into my father's garden 



to the surrey ors of that work) bat that their 
master, Sir Thomas; commanded them so to do: 



man lost h is land. ■ Thus much/ adds the 
«uery, « of miae owa hnowmdga*ave I thought 
good to note, tbatthe sudden rising of some men 
caaseta them to forged themselves * 

f So catted from there having been stuck* 
there. . 

t This wight dwells in Leadenhall-BtreetV fbt- 
merly part of Cornhill. •» uyi 

§ Grocers, aoeatted. 

♦* The Old Change was merely for the nxrp- 
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will a negative pregnant of * fresh in- tion of the Tower ditch, the city wail 

titation? ,. 4 . qwuucnccd at the posAem adjoining; it on 
Ships were not always con fitted below- the nor th-we»t part, and proceeded thence 
London bridge, but rode gallantly through along the east side of Trinity-square up 
the drawbridge at the end of it to Queen- to Aldgate. . From this gate, without the 
hither, formerly the chief mart for landing walls, commenced Portsoken Ward or 
goods, a privilege which it first divided Knighten Guild, so named from its hay- 
with Billingsgate, and afterwards, on the tag been granted to thirteen knights, on 
destruction of the drawbridge in 1553, condition of curtain knightly achievement* 
lost altogether. It is a singular fact, that which they very manfully performed ; 
in 1 11 4. the water was so dried up be- and just within the gate stood the church 
t wet n the Tower and London Bridge, of the Holy Trinity, founded in the time 
that not only men on horseback, but of Henry 1., who made a grant to that 
women and children, waded over the river foundation of the Knighten Guild, in 
en foot. . . right of which, the prior of the church 
Nor is the alteration in the general was admitted an alderman of the city, sat 
aspect and site ,of the city ,less remark- in the court, and accompanied the civic 
able than in these minor particulars, processions robed like the rest of the. al- 
The city itself, that is, so much as was derm en. On the dissolution of this pri- 
encldaed by the Wall, was of no great cry, it was granted to Thomas, . Lord 
compass ; this wall was in the form of a Audley, who converted U into a mansion, 
bow, the Thames forming the string, and dwelt there during his life t after hid 
and was exclusive of the pait adjoining death it became the property of Thomas, 
the river, only about two miles and two Duke of Norfolk, by marriage with, the 
hundred yards in length- It appears to Lord Audley's daughter, and thence re* 
have been built at a very early period, ceived the name of Duke's-place ; that 
Fit?: Stephen, who wrote m the reign of name it still retains, but it has undergone 
Henry II., remarks that " the wall was a singular change in the use to which it 
high and great, well towered on the north is applied, and in the character of its in- 
side with due distance between the habitants; from being the tiipod of the 
towers ;" and that " on the. south side Holy Trinity, it has become the sanctum 
also the city was walled and towered, but of the High Priest of the Hebrews, and 
the fishful river "of Thames had long the retreat of Judaism, 
since subverted them." At this period, From Aldgate, the wall ran on the 
the city wall commenced from the White west side of Houndsditch to Bishopsgate 
Tower m -the East ; but towards the close churph. Houndsdhch, the derivation of 
of the twelfth century it was broken down which is obvious enough, was originally 
at that point for the purpose of the Tower applied to the whole of the city ditch) 
being surrounded by a wall and ditch, a the part which still retains the name had 
measure which was occasioned by the then only a few detached cottages on ire 
dissensions excited by Prince, afterwards banks, inhabited by bed-rid people, who 
Kin-.: John. At a place still called the were placed on beds in low windows that 
Iron Gate, stood a wall belonging to the they might catch the eye of ambulatory 
Hospital of St. Katherinej and a little charity, for it was then the custom of 
to the oocth, was a garden belonging to charitable persons of both sexes to lay up 
the same hospital, rented by the king at a store in heaven, by repairing to Hounds* 
six marks or 21. a-year ; both of which ditch every Friday for the purpose of he- 
were required for the purposes of the stowing alms. On the east side of it wss 
Tower ditch- Our pious informer is a fair field much frequented by the citi- 
greatly, scandalized that no compensation tens for exercise arid recreation. This 
was made to the poor brethren of St. street afterwards became the rookery of 
Kathcrine's for this appropriation of their what were called usurers, and is now 
property ; but the poor brethren, like nearly all one large clothes warehouse, 
most objects of superstitious or charitable From Bishopsgate church the wall ex. 
bounty, hud the faculty of long memories, tended on the inside of Moor fields, a 
and after one hundred and forty years' marsh which, when frozen, was the scene 
perseverance, obtained an indemnification of many brumal feats, to Cxipplegate, so 
for the Ices of their ground. Tower Hill, named from the many beggars who there 
to which the garden adjoined, was with, solicited charity; thence to Aldersgate* 
out the walls, and was occupied by no- street, to Newgate, which, like most of 
Clemen's houses and gardens, and the the entrance gr.tcs of towns, was used as 
northern part by a nunnery of the order a prison ; to Ludgate; and from this. an* 
of St. Clare, who had a farm there, and cient monument of King Lud, to Fleet- 
from whom the street was subsctmently bridge : and then turning down Bridge* 
called the Emories. After the construe- street to the Thames, Such were the 
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*wo# b«rtdaflefl *f 1 tlwcity'; its liber- steal, tramcribefl^k,- and gave it to a 

tiea and iraids, however, occupied » «m- bookseller, by whom it was primed, 

•idereble spafcd wfthout the walls, ffhe performance was highly censtfred, 

London Magazine, so that the bookseller, being seized, he 

; (%te concluded in our next.) discovered the pefs^frem^ora he ob- 

tamed the mamjsenpt. A terrible outcry 

was raised against Acidalius ; who, being 
one day to dine at the house of a friend, 

Hiti.-jjrr.jvj. usy- . there happened to be several ladies at 

vb&ft.au- di jit.uu : \ table, and supposing him to be the author, 

COKPOSITIOK i-oa peeservino they were moved with so much indigna- 

li" ru I iW o , X tton, that they threatened to throw their 

For which a patent was obtained by Mr. plates at his head. Acidalius, however, 

it .->.; Wi*,Jayne, of Sheffield.. , ingeniously diverted their wiath, by ob- 

*PaKi: and put into a tiib or vessel one serving, that, in his opinion, the author 

1, Winchester measure, of quick- was a very judicious person, as Hie ladies 

thirty-two ounces of salt, eight were certainly more of the species of an. 

of cream 6f tartar, and mix the same gels than of men, 

rr with as much water as will reduce ■ m 

awiposition, or mixture,' to that con- ^mosto, the celebrated Italian poet, 

sistencc, that it will cause jmi egg, put began one of his during hu jg 

into ifc, to swim with its top just above ther , g liftNtime who rebuked him sharply 

the liquid ; then put and keep the eggs (ot mmt t fault? but ^ ^ while y£ 

therein, which will preserve them sound returncd n0 answer. Soon after his bro* 

lor the space of two years at least, ther began to scold on the same subject ; 

but he Lily refuted him, and with strong 

10 P8ESF.RVE ITIIXUM FJtOM F HOST. M» - ©WO. COIlduCt 

* . ■ " Why, then," said his brother, " did 
By a Gentleman Farmer, of Suffolk. yon ^ t0 , aatisfy your father * n - " In 

preserve this root for feeding cattle truth," replied Ariosto, , 




late in the spring, the best method ap- thinking of a part of my comedy, and 

pears to be thus :— After drawing your methought my father's speech to me was 

turnips in February, cut off the tops and so suited to the part of an old man chiding 

tap-roots (which may be given to sneep), his son, that I entirely forgot I was con- 

and let them lie a few days in the field, cernedin it myself, and considered it only 

as no weather will then hurt them. Then, as forming a part of my playV 

on a layer of straw next the ground, place - — 

a layer of 'turnips two feet thick and then LoRD BATHrRST (father ofAe 
A layer of straw, and so on alternately, llrttil .... month rf 




nips ixwiu nmu.g vut , ^ wc« took hijJ bottJe of Claret or Madeira after \ 

with long straw, and it wdl serve as a 0n hayi 80me friends ^ g 

thatch for the whole. In this method, Cirenceste ° he was verv loth to Dart with 

as the straw imbibes the moisture exhaled ^ irencester ' ne . was "™ w pa f\ w ™ 

«ui ,, w u«i iw»iuje i,Aiiaitu tbgm Qne evenm ., wben bl8 son objected 

from the roots, all vegetation will be pre- ^ itU b j J yin 

vented, and the tornips will be nearly as ^ tt heahh 7 life ^ ^ g 

good in May, as when drawn from the ^ b regularity." He was therefore 

&&. If straw be scarce, old haulm or £ ^.J. ■ tat as soon as he 

stubble will answer the same purpose. Q departM) th6 ' cbeerful father ^ 

, *»? j -r<— 1 1 ■■ ■ — i — — — « — .- fc« Come, my good friends, now the olij 



(F*r the Mirror* t Ahistipptts being asked by a person 

ActTjAUrJs VAiENS, an eminent critic what his "son would be the better for 

and writer of Germany, of the sixteenth being a scholar, replied, " If for nothing 

ieentury, was falsely accused of writing a else, yet fbr this alone, that when he 

little work, which had for its object comes into the Theatre, one stone will 

to prove that women were not of the not sit upon another. 

human species. The fact was, that — ' —m\ . 

Acidalius happening to meet with (he Whew a certain person recommended 

manuscript, and thinking it very whim- his son to Aristippus, he demanded five 
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hundred drachmas. " Why," said the fa- 
ther, u 1 could buy a slave for such a 
sum." 14 Do so," said Aristippus, 14 and 
then you will be master of a couple." 

CAOUTCHOUC, OR INDIAN 
RUBBER. 

This singular substance is the inspis- 
sated juice of a tree, the Jatropha elasdca, 
a native of different provinces of .South 
America, and is prepared thus: — Inci- 
sions are made in the lower part of the 
trunk through the bark, and a milky 
fluid issues in great abundance : it is 
conveyed into a vessel prepared to receive 
it. by means of a tube or leaf fixed in the 
incision, and supported with clay: by 
exposure to the air, it gradually dries into 
a soft, reddish, elastic resin. The purest 
is that which separates spontaneously in 
close vessels ; it is white, or of a light 
fawn colour. It i*, however, imported 
into Europe in pear-shaped bottles, which 
arc formed by the Indians of South Ame- 
rica, by spreading the juice over a mould 
of clay ; as soon as one layer is dry, an- 
other is added, till the bottle be of the 
thickness desired ; it is then exposed to 
a thick dense smoke, or fire, which not 
only dries it thoroughly, hut gives it the 
dark appearance. It is then ornamented 
with various figures by means of an iron 
instrument. When dry, the clay mould 
is crushed, the fragments extracted, and 
in this manner the spherical bottles are 
formed. Owing to its great elasticity 
and indestructibility, it iw used for a va- 
riety of important purposes, such as tubes 
for conveying gases, catheters, \r, etc ; 
among the latest applications is that of a 
flexible tube for introduction into the 
stomach, to which an apparatus is at- 
tached for the washing out any delete, 
rious matter, such as poisons, \c. In 
Cayenne, and places where it is abundant, 
torches arc inaac of it for the purpose of 
illumination. A solution of it in five 
times its weight of oil of turpentine, and 
this solution dissolved in eight times its 
Weight of drying linseed oil, is said to 
form the varnish for balloons. Would 
not a solution of it be of service to 
leather, so as to render it water-proof, 
without destroying its elasticity ? 
Clav is. 

fctye <&ati)erer. 

*• 1 am but x Guthnrer and disposer of other 
mens stuff."--- ffotlnn. 
— 

PCNNIN' i MOTTOS 

Of some of Use Corporation Guilds of 
London. 

Sailers. — Sal sapit omnia. Salt savours 



all things (or salt gives a relish to every 

thing)- -^j.**— ri S 

Glaziers Da nobis lucem Domine. 

Lord, give us light ! 

Wheelwright* God grant unity. 

Blacksmitlis. — By hammer and hand 
a* «#rm -All arts do stand. 

Frxtitercrr. — Arbor vlt« Chrisrus, 
Fructus per ridem gust am us. Christ is 
the tree of life : through faith we taste 
its fruits. 

Joiners. — Join truth with truth. 

Butchers. — Omnia subjecisti sub pe- 
dibus, oves et bovev. Thou hast put all 
things under his feet (or subjected all 
things to his dominion), both sheep and 
oxen. 

CaiTo Galen. 



GRAMMATICAL TAUTOLOGY. 

I'm. prove the word that I've made my 

theme 

Is that that may be doubled without 
blame ; 

And that that that, thus trebled, I may 

use, 

A nd that that that that critics may abuse 
Way be correct. Farther — die dons to 

bother — 

Five that* may closely follow one another! 
For be it known, that we may »afely 

write 

Or say, that that that that that man writ 

was right ;— . 
Nay, e'en, that that that that that that 

follow'd 

Through six repeats, the Grammar's rule 

has hallow *d ; 
And that that that (diat that diat that 

began) l up*? 

Repeated seven dmes is right ! — Dcny't 

who can. 

' Ztxx -V ii-Jtuttzti rtw> **** *i 



TO COR RESPONDENTS. 

\V>. urn ngnm, though wilh extreme reluctate**, 
compelled to omit our oVtniled nnawera to our 
ntimcroiu correspondents. We have, however, 
d. rirled on n boat of envs, and shall Rive judg- 
ment on nil in otir neTt. 

F. C .V , on second thought!, moat perceive 
tlmt we in n not answer his inquiry j and the 
Constant Rtuidtr, Mho inquires \» tin i« ihr au- 
Ihox of an nrticlc in No. CXXiV. of the Misaos, 
can scarcely expect that we should pive to an 
unknown indhf idusj, wlmt the author Una no 
« tub to make known — bis name. 



Priuted nnH Published bit J UlTBtHD. 
143, iUrand, ( near Somerset Honnej muu jkw 
bjf all Knesmen and Bookseller*.. 
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Diorama — STfte Hums of J^olgrooS (Eimpel. 




Among the many exhibitions in the me- 
tropolis, there is not one which has excited 
more surprise, or has been more attractive 
than the Diorama. The novelty of the 
plan, and the singular illusion of die 
views took the town by surprise, and to 
one portion of the public, at least, it be- 
came a matter of dispute, whether they 
really were actually nothing more than 
paintings. 

It was very difficult to convince many 
persons that, in the view of Trinity Cha- 
pel, Canterbury, the steps, the sleeping 
nod-men, and the beer cans were not 
really what they appeared to be. 

In the view of Sarnen, who could 
doubt that, instead of being in a building 
limited by walls, there was a view before 
him distant — as Highgate and fi amp- 
stead ; while the rill that trickled down 
to the valley seemed nothing less than 
real water. In the view of Brest Harbour, 
it was believed by thousands, that tho 
little boy in the fore -ground, with his 
shoe down at the heel, was cither a very 
quiet charity boy, or, at least, a suit of 
clothes stuffed, instead of the mere effect 
of the pencil ; aud in the view of the 

Vol v. J^SSk^JS 



cathedral of Chartres, every body saw, or 
at least fancied they saw, a real cobweb 
on the corner of the picture in the front. 
Such is the effect of pictorial illusion pro- 
duced in the Diorama. 

Another view has just been opened at 
the Diorama — that of the ruins of Holy- 
rood chapel, Edinburgh, of which we arc 
fortunately enabled to present our readers 
with a very correct engraving ; and sub- 
join a description and an historical account 
of this celebrated ruin. 

The abbey of Holyrood house is conti- 
guous to the palace of the same name, 
and situate at the eastern extremity of the 
old town of Edinburgh. According to 
tradition, it was founded by David the 
First, in the year ] 1 28. 

The canons of Holyrood were of the 
order of St. Augustine, and came origi- 
nally from St. Andrew's. Ample provision 
was made for their support, and succeeding 
kings, having extended the privileges of 
the abbey, it was considered the richest 
establishment of the kind in Scotland, its 
revenues, at the period of the reformat ion, 
amounting in money to 250/. sterling an- 
nually, and in kind to 442 bolls of wheat, 
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640 bolls of beer, 560 bolls of oats, 500 
capons, two dozen of hens, two dozen of 
salmon, twelve loads of salt ; and of swine, 
a number not precisely ascertained. The 
canons also, at the origin of the institu- 
tion, were provided by David with a right 
to the trial by duel, and to the water and 
fire ordeals. Besides the abovemcntioned 
privileges, the canons had the right of 
finding out " noted witches and warlocks," 
unci of determining controversies of every 
kind ; and their abbey furnished an asy- 
lum to the guilty, whom it was accounted 
sacrilege to follow, except in the case of 
murder. 

In the year 1177, a national council 
was held in the abbey, in consequence of 
a dispute between the English and Scot- 
tish clergy, as to the submission of the 
latter tn the church of England, a legate 
having been sent by the Pope to take cog- 
nisance of it. In the years 1332 and 1385, 
it suffered from the devastations of the 
English. In 1457, Archibald Crawfurd, 
lord high treasurer of Scotland, was ap- 

C minted abbot of Holyrood House. By 
hvt, the pointed style of aichitecture, 
which characterizes the present state of 
the abbey, was substituted for the Norman 
employed by David the First When 
the carl of Hertford entered Scotland in 
the year 1544, this monastery was almost 
entirely consumed by his soldiers, the 
choir and transept of the church having 
been destroyed, and nothing preserved but 
the nave. It was then that Sir Richard 
Lea carried off* the brazen font, in which 
the children of the royal family had been 
usually baptized, and after engraving an 
insolent inscription on it, presented it to 
the church of St. Alban's, in Hertford- 
shire. The inscription was in Latin, and 
may be thus translated : — " When Leith, 
a town of good account in Scotland, and 
Edinburgh, the principal city of that na- 
tion, were on fire, Sir Richard Lea, Knt. 
saved me out of the flames, and brought 
rae into England ; in gratitude to him for 
his kindness, I, who hitherto served only 
at the baptism of the children of kings, 
do now most willingly offer the same ser- 
vice to the meanest of the English nation. 
I^ea, the conqueror, hath so commanded. 
Adieu. A.D. 1543, in the 36th year of 
king Henry VIII." 

This font, in the time of Charles I., 
was sold for its weight of metal, and 
ignobly destroyed. After the battle of 
Plnkey, the monks made their escape, and 
the church and palace weic stripped of 
the lead which covered them, by the Eng- 
lish, who also took down the bells. At 
the reformation, the monastery was dis- 
solved, and the church completely de- 
spoiled : fram a mistaken principle of 



religious zeal and devotion, the carl of 
Glencaim laid waste the beautiful chapel, 
broke into pieces its valuable furniture, 
and laid the greater part of the statues 
and other ornaments in ruins. It was 
again fitted up by James the Seventh, in 
a very elegant manner, being paved with 
marble, and having many beautiful shields 
and armorial devices executed upon it ; 
the king also erected a magnificent throne, 
and twelve stalls for the knights 1 compa- 
nions of the order of St. Andrew, with a 
large and fine toned organ. Chosen work- 
men were sent from London, with direc- 
tions to fill the twelve apostles in the best 
manner, to be placed in as many different 
compartments, or niches, along the inte- 
rior of the building on the one side, and 
as many of the prophets for corresponding 
niches on the other. This design was 
most violently opposed by the bigotted 
populace, who alleged that the king in- 
tended to establish the popish rites and 
ceremonies, and that these statues were 
intended as objects of adoration, and con- 
sequently the whole of the workmanship 
was defaced, and the artlzans compelled 
to desist from their undertaking. At the 
Restoration, Charles the Second com- 
pletely repaired the church, and ordained 
that it should in future be set apart as a 
chapel royal, and be no longer used as 
the parochial church of Canongatc. It 
was therefore prepared for this purpose in 
a very splendid manner ; a throne was 
placed in it for the sovereign, and twelve 
stalls for the knights of the order of the 
Thistle : but, at the revolution, the po- 
pulace were again roused by apprehen- 
sions of popery, and giving vent to their 
fury, set fire to the church, and reduced 
the interior to a state of ruin ; they at the 
same time broke open the sepulchres of 
their sovereigns, opened the coffins, and 
left the bodies naked and exposed. 

Amot observes, that M these walls, 
which could withstand the fury of a mob, 
have since been brought to the ground 
through the extreme avarice or stupidity 
of an architect. As the roof of the church 
was becoming ruinous, the duke of Ha- 
milton, heritable keeper of the palace, 
represented its condition to the barons of 
the exchequer about the year 17^1, and 
craved that it might be repaired. To 
this effect an architect and mason were 
consulted. The walls of the church were 
already upwards of 600 years old, and 
were but in a crazy condition, yet did 
these men propose, instead of putting a 
slate roof on it, to cover it with flag stones. 
This new roof soon injured the fabric. 'A 
report was made to the barons by another 
architect in 1766, that the church would 
speedily become ruinous if the new toot* 
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was not taken off, as the walls had never 
Wen intended for so vast a load. Nothing 
was done in consequence of this report, 
and the church fell on the 2nd of Decem- 
ber, I7'»f>"; when we lately visited it, we 
saw in the middle of the chapel, the broken 
shafts of the columns which had been 
bome down by the weight of the roof. 
Upon looking into the vaults, the doors 
of which were found open, we found that 
what had escaped the fury of the mob at 
the Revolution, became a prey to the 
rapacity of the mob who ransacked the 
church after it fell. In 177G wc had seen 
the body of James the Fifth, and some 
others, in their leaden coffins. The cof- 
fins were now stolen. The head of queen 
Magdalene, which was then entire, and 
even beautiful, and the skull of Darnley 
were also stolen. His thigh bones, how- 
ever, still remain, and arc proofs of the 
vastness of his stature." 

The chapel of Holyrood House in its 
pristine state, was a magnificent structure 
of the English or pointed style of archi- 
tecture. Its west front has been compared 
with Melrose Abbey, Ely, and York, 
Cathedrals. The highly enriched win- 
dows which lighted the rood loft are uni- 
versally admired. The columns, mould- 
ings, and sculptures of the west door, are 
executed in the boldest style of allo-relicvo y 
and exhibited various grotesque devices, 
the whole elegantly designed and exe- 
cuted. Immediately above the door is a 
small square stone, having this inscrip- 
tion : — 

HE SHALL BUILD AVE HOUSE 
FOR MY NAME, AND I WILL 
STABLISH HIS THROVE 
FOB EVEB. 



BASILIC AM HANCS EMI 
HUT AM CABOLU8 BEX, 
OPTIMUS INSTBAUBAVIT. 
ANNO DOM. 
( CIJ.DCXXXIII. 

The north Bide of the building is orna- 
mented with buttresses, enriched with 
canopied niches and pinnacles ; this was 
the work of abbot Crauford, in the time 
of James the Third. The south side of 
the church is likewise adorned with but- 
tresses, but differing from those of the 
north. At the east end is the great win- 
dow, the tracery of which was thrown down 
by a storm in 17H.">, but has since been 
replaced. The belfry is a small tower on 
the north-west corner 6f the abbey church , 
and contains a finely-executed statue of 
Lord Belhavcn. 

The view of Holyrood Chapel, just 
opened to the public at the Diorama, ap- 
O 2 



pears to us to surpass in beauty and 
gloomy grandeur any of the preceding 
paintings in (his matchless exhibition. 
There is an apparent reality about this 
view, which makes us almost suspect 
that we are under some magical illusion 
which has brought before us distant 
objects. A Scotsman needs no artificial 
incitement to love of country on the view 
of Holyrood Chapel: associated as it is 
with the history of Scotia's glories, it 
would be sufficient to remind him of them. 
A stranger, who has never been in Edin- 
burgh needs no great stretch of fancy on 
viewing this picture to believe himself in 
its very centre, with this splendid ruin 
before him. 

The view of Holyrood Chapel, which 
is painted by M. Daguerrc, is a moonlight 
scene. To the right is a colonnade of 
pillars, still remaining, which support 
the equilateral arches, and form the front 
of the first gallery and the basis of the 
upper one, whose pointed arches, united 
in pairs, fill up the space between the 
channelled pillars that form the colonnade 
wc are describing. Through the arches 
are to be seen, the comer of the southern 
aisle, the windows which overlook the 
cloister, and an arcade of small pillars 
and pointed arches. 

At the eastern extremity of this gal- 
lery, under the windows of the gable ends 
beyond which the moon rises and lightens 
a part of the picture, is the entry of the 
royal vaults of Roxburgh. 

The window which lighted the chapel 
is of a curious form : wc believe it to 
be of a modern structure, and built 
in the reign of James VI. It was re- 
paired in 1816 with die materials found 
about the chcpcL Time and a violent 
-storm had considerably damaged it in 
1795 ; and it was in order to give a more 
picturesque effect to the picture that the 
artist has here represented it in its unre- 
paired state. 

In the middle of the picture are the 
remains of two pillars, w hich were the 
third and fourth, reckoning from the 
eastern wall. The part of the picture to 
the left of these broken pillars is in tolera- 
ble preservation, and the style of its ar- 
chitecture is elegant* 

Several tombstones and monuments are 
in the part which is lighted by the moon : 
the most apparent are, the white stone 
nearest to the spectators, and which is in 
the middle of the picture, covers the 
burial place of Lord and Lady Rac. 

It is actually impossible to convey by 
words any adequate idea of the fascination 
and perfect illusion of this magical pic- 
ture. The scene itself is picturesque in 
the highest conceivable idea of architec- 
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tural representation ; far more so, indeed, 
from its dilapidated state (in which wild 
nature's vegetative power is beginning to 
re-assert her triumphs over the frail mag- 
nificence of art), than can possibly consist 
with any entireness, however accompanied, 
of the most complicated and magnificent 
edifice. But the poetry of the pencil hath 
touched with its inspirations the realities 
of the scene. Not only arc the most fa- 
vourable points of time, and the most 
favourable state of the atmosphere (moon- 
light, with a partial and incidental haze), 
selected for heightening the solemn gran- 
deur of the objects, and giving them the 
most effective relief, a human and living 
interest is superadded to that which is 
awakened by the mouldering tombs that 
should chronicle the dead, by the intro- 
duction (episodically) of a beautiful figure 
in maiden mourning (white, with a zone 
of black) who 

« Held in holy pa.wion still, 
Forgets herself to marble !» 

over a monumental pedestal, upon which 
burns a glimmering lamp, whose earthly 
and unsteady light (finely contrasted with 
the pale serenity of the lamps of heaven) 
quivers and undulates with alternately 
increasing and diminishing lustre (as if 
affected by the motions of the atmosphere) 
and gleams or glimmers on the projecting 

ar upon whicn 



of the votive altar upon 
it rests ; and renders conspicuous in pic- 
turesque relief the pensive form that 
watches it. Nor is this all. The stars actu- 
ally scin dilate in their spheres, occasionally 
obscured and occasionally emerging from 
the misty clouds ; while the moon gently 
glides with scarcely perceptible motion, 
now through the hazy, now through the 
air; and the light reflected upon 
walls and shafts, and shattered ar- 
ivo, becomes dim or brilliant, in pro- 
portion to the clearness or the obscurity 
of her course ; so that, if this be painting, 
however exquisite, it still is something 
more; for the elements have their mo- 
tions, though the objects they illuminate 
are fixed, and the ether hath its transpa- 
rency, the stars their chrystalline, and the 
lamp its vital flame, though the ruin and 
it* terrene accompaniments have their 
opaque solidity. > 
The whole picture is, perhaps, the 
greatest triumph ever achieved in the pic- 
torial art. 

EPIGRAM. 

Whence comes it that in Clara's face, 
The lily only has a place ; 
Is it that the absent rose 
Is gane to paint her husband's nose f 



STANZAS 



Addretsfd to ihe Cambria Brig, on hrr at 
at Falmouth, on the Ath March, 
(For th4 Mirror.) 
Thou noble bark, of brightest fame. 
That bear'st proud Cambria* honour'd name. 

Right welcome home once mo 
Welcome thou gallant little sail. 
In England's name I bid thee hail 
i to her shore. 



.1« 



A 
A 



thou dost not 
I thow wilt not 
Yet honour waiU thee here I 



No foemau's blood has stained thy deck, 
Thou host not caused a foe man's wreck, 
But England holds thee dear. 



Its 

ii 



A higher fate, 
Propell'd thee in the hour of need 

To dread Biscaya's bay : 
Then did thy brave commander urge 
Thy bosom through the foaming surge, 

To where the wretched lay. 



• a 



At sight of thee, bow beamM the eyes, 
With gratitude, hope, Joy, surprise, 

Of those who beggd thy aid ! 
How felt they when all deaths were braved . 
That wives and children might bo saved. 

For whose loved sakes they prayed ( 



Brave Cook t thy well-earned glory needs 



A higher strain to sing thy 

Aud more exalted lays : 
Nor thou alone, but all thy crew;— 
" The sturdy Cornish miners," 
Are far above all praise. 

And there one is whom all < 
My own— humanity, tried 

The cool, the kind, the brave : 
*Twas good in Heaven to ordain 
That he, 'mid all his toil and pain, 



• / 
..i 

••v 



ii 

••in 



O when once more, with sails unfurl'd. 
Thou bear'st towards the western world, 

Hay gales propitious blow I 
Success reward the enterprise. 



Sa&v atus. 



I 



• On the 1st of March, the Kent I inhuman, 
outward bound, caught fire while off the Bay of 
Biscay : she had on board a considerable num- 
ber of troops. Fortunately, the Cambria, Capt. 
Cook, destined for, Mexico, hove in fight, and, 
with a zeal and humanity above all praise, 
afforded every succour. By great exertions. 



crowded on board the Cambria. It was sup- 
posed that ninety were lost; but of these four- 
teen were afterwards found on 



ON LOQUACITY. V ^ 

( To the Editor of the Mirror.) I 

Sir, — I am terribly afraid that I have 
given offence to many of your fair readers, 
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by proposing a ^IteJr upon talking" this commercial empire,) the worthiest 

which you kindly inserted in No. 129 of candidates for public patronage, 
the Mirror. 44 What," (methinks I Thus far, is a panegyric upon loquacity 

hear one of them exclaim in a pet,) in general. Now for a few hints upon 

44 does he really mean to tie up a lady's this topic, to the ladies in particular. 
tongue ?"— 44 Well, indeed, might he First, It is generally confessed, that 

first apologue to us for this invasion of they have much less to answer for on the 

our privilege," nn a second ; 44 Only score of silence, than the men ; and, in- 

mark, (cries a third,) the wish to compel deed, if omission of this necessary exer- 

u8 to a daily confession ; while, for the cise of speech be enhanced in magnitude 

self-styled lords of the creation, once a of offence, according to the natural en- 

quarter is considered sufficient !" dowments of those gifted with articula- 

Well, ladies ! pray forgive me — In tion, they would, if less talkative, have a 

order to make an atonement for my offence, very heavy charge against them ; because 

I will (with Mr. Editor's permission,) their tongues are hung upon a more pliant 

write my recantation ; and play the game swivel, and are better calculated for nim- 

— disputant, by taking the opposite side bleness, clearness, and audibility, than 

of the question — An encomium upon lo- men's. 

quaciiy ! Next, all persons excel most in those 

1. It is indisputably admitted, that we pursuits for which they are best qualified, 
differ in nothing from the brute creation Since, then, oratory is nothing more than 
so much, as in the gift of speech ; hence, the art of speaking, and mainly depends 
it is plain, that we can in no way so fully on the exercise of the tongue, (in which 
evince the distinction, as by continually the ladies, as has been above shewn, stand 
exercising this privilege. Should any pre-eminent,) it follows, therefore, that 
caviller dare affirm, 44 Reason is a more the ladies, would they attempt the rhetor i- 
prominent mark than talking," it may be, cal arts, must succeed far beyond their 
answered, that the former is a faculty to would-be masters — is becoming action rc- 
which many of the brutes approximate quisite, whose deportment so graceful ? 
extremely close, and that it is evident Is beautiful pronunciation admirable; 
some brutes exhibit more sense, than whose voices so harmonious ? Is to be 
some men. audible necessary ; whose accents so dis- 

2. Excepting its abuse, can there then tinctly intelligible ? Accordingly we find, 
be a greater negative crime, than an ava- in the Roman historians, that the mother 
ricious parsimony of speech ? Is not this of the Gracchii was not only herself the 
same silence most justly deserving our best speaker, but also had instructed the 
highest censure ? and since we find that most successful orators of her time : again, 
talking is the most convincing proof of look to our good Queen Bess ; instructing 
our ranking as human creatures, surely her senators, and animating her soldiers 
our taciturnity will give consent to our with the pathos of Cicero, and the energy 
want of it ;— -it wil] be taken for granted, of Demosthenes. 

that those who say nothing, know There, ladies, I hope you are satisfied. 

nothing, think nothing; consequently, I am, sir, 

can have nothing . to say, and ought, Vour's, most respectfully, 

therefore, to be classed among the irra* March. 1825. Jacobus. 

.. • * * 



a. Among other arguments in favour THE EXCISEMAN OUTWITTED; OR. 
of loquacity, the following is unanawer- tup. BITER BIT. 

able; that, of all the parts of the human An Exciseman once taking his round, 
frame, the tongue alone is indefatigable ; c^ted in at a friend* for a whet ; 

with labour, the hands become feeble ; After chatting awhile, he soon /bond 
with violent walking, the feet will tire ; What he thought would prove fish to his net. 

by continually poring at objects, the eyes It tppea „ the Rood i Pt <mt 

grow dim ; in short, every other sense (Xhe wter gh<l thought should b« bit) 

may be satiated ; except that invulnerable That her cellar was balf-full of tiquor, 
weapon, the organ of speech. To what Which came there without & permit. 

end then has dame Nature bestowed this ^ ExcUenjan) witbout more ado, 
invincible energy, unless she fully in- To make his days journey the shorter, 

tended it for perpetual.motion, and inces- Groping down to the cellar bis way, 
santuse? Sous d up to the middle in water ! , ., 

Sl£^JlL^J^SS HavingHsb dhiswyoutasheoouhl, 
and improvements ot lite, arise chiefly perhaps it is needless to say- 
through the medium of conversation ; those He did llot fee i greatly inclined 
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A SUMMER EVENING. 

'TffAi one of those ambrosial eves 
A, day of storm so often leave* 
At its calm sun set — when the west 
Opens her golden bowers of rest. 
And a moist radiance from the skies 
Shoots trembling down, as from the eyes 
Of some meek penitent, whose hut 
Bright hoars atone for dark ones past — 
And whose sweet tears, o'er wrong forgiven, 
Shine as they fall, with light from Heaven ! 



EMMA'S FUNERAL. 
(For the Mirror.) 

■ Death claims his victim, Love implores in 
vain — 

Not e'en the smile on Beauty's hectic cheek 
Avails to turn the tyrant from his purpose." 

Anon. 

What means that snd, that sorrowing throng, 
In snowy vestments clad, that slow 

Wind yon green church-yard path along ?— 
What that convulsive throe ? 

Some maiden's corse, perchance betrotlrd 

To him that weeps :— It is— it is ! 
Ah ! how in grief each feature clothed. 

Tells of life's transient bliss ! 

Yet, hapless youth ! the promised day 
Willi lingering step at Inst hnd come : 

Yet, meteor like, but lent its ray 
To gild his Emma's tomb. 

Dost ask if she was fair and young? 

Say, is the unsullied lily fair ! 
And as for youth, scarce yet liad sprung 

Up life's spring flow rets there. 

It is not beniity— (is not youth 

Can add to life one single hour : 
■T«a madnesi— nay, 'li» worse in truth, 

To strive 'gainst Fate's stern power. 

Deem'st thou relentless Death will spare 
Thy form, tho' Beauty's ?— Spares he now ? 

Ah I noi the canker-worm of care 
Feeds on the fairest brow. 

I piuck'd you rose but yesterday. 

Twin-sister of as fair a flower ; 
To-day I sought it — there it lay, 

All-withered neath the bower. 

* And thus with Man it is," I said, 
And sighed—" thus is he left alone, 

Alike to perish, and be laid 
Beneath the cold, cold stone.* 

AI.FUEU9. 

ON BOTANY. 

How the fuir flower by zephyr woo d, unfurls 
Its panting leaves, and waves its azure curls, 
Or spreads in gay undress its lucid form 
To meet the sun, aud shuts it to the storm, 
While in green veins impassioned eddies move, 
And beauty kindles into life and love. 
Dm hunt Btishvrrow t A, Urns to Dr. Danoin 
on Publishing his Zoonvtitia. 

O, roil the pen of an Isaac Walton to 
describe in sweet summer jaunting prose, 



the delights of herbon bring, and its rain- 
bow-painted sister botany, then would I 
take you gentle reader by the hand, first 
to the spot where Culpepper of old, the 
very quintessence of botanical and her- 
baceous knowledge, once resided, to mo- 
ralize a few moments over the mutability 
of all earthly pursuits. His mansion 
still remains, though but the shadow of 
its former glory. At the corner of Red- 
Lion Court, Spitalfields, you may still 
observe the public house, known by the 
sign of the Red Lion, that is all the re- 
mains of Culpepper's, now almost buried 
beneath the surrounding buildings, which 
have gradually, since his time, obscured 
it from observation, surrounded as it then 
was by the garden of his own creating, 
arranged in all the right-angled nicety at 
the olden days, systematically, no doubt, 
and agreeable to the virtues of the dif- 
ferent herbs and flowers, from the most 
weak and inefficient, to the highest magical 
influence of those possessing powers from 
other systems than our own. How often 
do I picture to myself the philosopher 
embosomed in the importance of his avo- 
cations, perhaps explaining to the won- 
dering citizens and fair damsels of his 
time, all the virtues and absorbing quali- 
ties of the surrounding family of plants ; 
all has passed away, and the good citi- 
zens can no longer issue from behind the 
ancient barrier to enjoy a pleasant ambu- 
lation to the garden of delights, then away 
from the smoke and in the centre of the 
delightsome fields of Spital ; yet he has 
left us a sweet smelling savour not easily 
to be forgotten. I know of no study 
equal to botany in its healthful invigorat- 
ing incitements, the endless variety of 
amusement it offers, and above all, the 
great utility to be derived from a right 
understanding of dispensing the medical 
properties of plants in the numerous list 
of diseases that u frail flesh is heir to.** 
H, 

®r(0(ns an* Itabention** 

No. III. 



NEWSPAPERS. 
ALTHOtoil the Romans had their 
Acta Diurna s yet in modern times we are 
indebted to the Italians for the idea of 
newspapers. The title of their tjuxetUm 
bang derived from a small coin peculiar 
to the city of Venice, called gazetta, which 
was the common prioe of their newspa- 
pers. It has, also, been said to be de- 
rived from the Latin yuza^ which would 
eoiloijuiaJly lengthen into gnztt/a, and 
signify a little treasure of news. The 
first paper was a Venetian one, and that 
only monthly ; but it was the newspaper 
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of the government only. Other govern- 
ments afterwards adopted the Venetian 
plan of a newspaper, with the Venetian 
name to it ; and from one solitary govern- 
ment gazette, we see what an inundation 
of newspapers has burst upon us in this 
country. M A jealous government, (says 
Chalmers, in his Life of Ruddiman) did 
not allow a printed newspaper ; and the 
Venetian Oazctta continued long after the 
invention of printing, to the close of the 
sixteenth century, and even to our own 
days, to be distributed in manuscript." 
In the Magliabechian library, at Flo- 
rence, are thirty volumes of Venetian 
Gazettas, all in manuscript. " It may 
gratify national pride," continues the 
above writer, " to be told that mankind 
are indebted to the wisdom of Elizabeth, 
and the prudence of Burleigh, for the 
first newspaper in England.' 1 In the 
British Museum are several newspapers, 
which had been printed while the Spanish 
fleet was in the English Channel, during 
the year 1588. The earliest newspaper 
is entitled, " The English Mercuric," 
which, by authority, was printed at 
London, by her higliness's printer, 1588. 
These, however, were only extraordinary 
gazettes, and not regularly published ; 
and, it appears, that even in this obscure 
origin they were skilfully directed by the 
policy of that great statesman, Burleigh, 
who, to inflame the national feeling, 
gives an extract of a letter from Madrid, 
which speaks of putting Elizabeth to 
death, and describes the instruments of 
torture on board the Spanish fleet. The 
first newspaper in the collection at the 
British Museum, is marked No. 50, and 
is in Roman, not in black-letter. It con- 
tains the usual articles of news, like the 
London Gazette of the present day. In 
that curious paper there is intelligence, 
dated from Whitehall, on the 23d of 
July, 1588. Under the date of July 
^ 28th, there is the following notice: — 
** Yesterday, the Scots' ambassador being 
introduced to Sir Francis Walsingham, 
had a private audience of her Majesty, to 
whom he delivered a letter from the King 
his master, containing the most cordial 
assurances of his resolution to adhere to 
her majesty's interests, and to those of 
the protectant religion." In the reign of 
Queen Anne, there was but one daily 
paper, the others were weekly. After 
which Steele, Addison, and others, at- 
tempted to introduce literary subjects, 
and other topics of more general specula- 
tion, which, more or less, have been conti- 
nued to the present time. 

* GUNS. 

The invention of guns is indisputably 



the Germans, which was produced by an 
accident, in this manner: — One Barthoe 
Schwartz, a friar, in making chemical ex- 
periments, mixed some salt-petrc and 
brimstone with other ingredients, and set 
them upon the fire in a crucible, but a 
spark getting in, the pot suddenly broke 
with great violence and noise : which un- 
expected event, surprised him at first, but 
he repeated the experiment, and finding 
the effect constant, set himself at work to 
improve it : to which purpose he caused 
an iron pipe to be made with a small hole 
at the lower end to fire it at, and putting 
in some of his new ingredients, together 
with some small stones, set fire to it, and 
found it answered his expectation, in 
penetrating all before it. This happened 
about the year 1330, and was soon 
improved to the making of great ord- 
nance, &c 

CANADA AND LUCONIA. 

Canada is said to have derived its name 
from the Spaniards, when they landed in 
that quarter ; repeating the woids, " oca 
nada? " nothing here," (meaning there 
was no gold to be found,) of which 
the Indians caught the sound. Some 
similar occurrence appears to have occa- 
sioned the name of Lucon. When Ma- 
gellan's party first went on shore, they 
found one of the native women beating 
rice, us is usual at the present time, in a 
mortar hollowed from the trunk of a tree ; 
and, finding herself surrounded by strange 
men, she held up to them the large wooden 
pestle, calling out Looson, which is the 
native term for it ; and this becoming a 
by-word among the Spaniards, they 
named the island Lucon, which has been 

modernized into Luconia. 

rMo 'MuTvt JMSfttV IflBr/wrV! ntwvt 

HATS. 

In the reign of Elizabeth the wearing of 
hats was considered a kind of luxury, or 
that assumption of superiority, which 
rendered those who had so far stepped out 
of their rank, liable to a fine ; for by the 
statute of 13th Elizabeth, every person 
above the age of seven years, and under a 
certain degree, was obliged, on Sunday 
and holidays, to wear a woollen cap, 
made in England, and finished by some 
of the fraternity of cappers, under the 
penalty of 3s. Ad. for every day's neglect. 
Repealed 39th Elizabeth. In the church- 
warden's accounts of the parish of Ful- 
ham, is the following curious item : — 
" 1578. Paid for the discharge of the 
parish of Fulham, for wearing hats con- 
trary to the statute, 5s. 2rf.'% These, it 
appears, were a species of hat imported 
from Geneva. 

F. R y. 
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NL'MEH AJ. LETTERS. 

The first obvious mode of reckoning, 
Pasquin supposes in his Recherche* (It- 
la France, to have been upon the fingers, 
each finger standing for 1, and rcpre- 
sentable by an upright stroke, so that the 
number 4 was represented by IIII, but 
there being no more fingers on one hand, 
wherewith to continue the account, the 
number 5 was considered as formed by 
the first finger and thumb, which when 
the hand is displayed has something of 
the V-like figure. The representation 
of 5 having been thus fixed on, its dou- 
ble, or 10 was produced by joining to- 
gether two V's at their points, which 
formed a figure like an X. The letter C 
anciently written [ ] being the initial 
letter of the Latin word Centum, was a 
very natural and obvious abbreviation of 
the number 100, and the ancient letter 
being divided into two horizontally, each 
half was a kind of L. That letter was 
therefore adopted to signify 50, and for 
the like reason the letter M, the initial 
letter of the Latin word Mille, signifying 
1,000, is made to stand for that sum : 
being divided down the middle, it split 
into two letters, each resembling a D and 
a D accordingly, is the numeral letter 
for 500, or half 1,000. 

EAULY PRINTING. 

When first the art of printing was dis- 
covered they only made use of one side 
of a page : they had not yet found out 
the expediency of impressing the other. 
When their coitions were intended to be 
curious, they omitted to print the first 
letter of a chapter, for which they left a 
blank space, that it might be painted or 
illuminated, at the option of the pur- 
chaser. Several ancient volumes of these 
early times have been found, where these 
letters are wanting, as they neglected to 
have them painted. When the art of 
printing was first established, it was the 
glory of the learned to be correctors 
of the pros to the eminent printers. 
Physicians, Lawyers, and Bishops them- 
selves, occupied this department. The 
printers then added frequently to their 
names those of the correctors of the press, 
and editions were then valued according 
to the abilities of the corrector. 
————— To let (heir fnine 
Live registered in our printed books. 

Shakspeark. 
The first book printed in the English 
tongue was The Rccnyel of the History 
of Troy, and is dated Sept. 10, 1471, 
at Cologne. The Game of Chess, dated 
in 1474 is allowed, to have been the first 
specimen of the art among us. 

T. A— N. C. 



This singular substance was accidentally 
discovered in by an alchymist of 

Hamburgh, named Brandt, when he was 
engaged in searching for the philosopher's 
stone. Kunkel, another chemist, who 
liad seen the new product, joined one of 
his friends, named Krafft, to purchase 
the secret of its preparation ; but Krafft, 
deceiving his friend, made the purchase 
ti« hi m self, and refused to communicate 
it, Kunkel, who at this time knew no- 
thing farther of its preparation than that 
it was obtained by certain processes from 
urine, undertook the task and succeeded. 
It is on this account that this substance 
long went under the name of KunkePs 
phosphorus. Mr. Bayle is also consi- 
dered as one of the discoverers of phos- 
phorus. He communicated the secret to 
the Koyal Society of London, in 1080 ; 
and the process to Godfry Hank wit 7., an 
itpothecary, who for many years supplied 
Surope with phosphorus. In the year 
1737, a stranger having sold to the French 
Government a process for making phos- 
phorus, the Academy of Sciences charged 
Dufay, Duhamel, and Hellot, to super- 
intend it, and an account of the success 
of the experiment was published. In 
1743, Margraf made a great improvement 
in the process ; but still it continued to 
be obtained with difficulty, and in a very 
small quantity. In the year 177^» the 
Swedish chemists, Gahn and Schecle, 
made the important discovery, that phos- 
phorus is contained in the bones of ani- 
mals ; and they improved the processes 
for procuring it. 



THE ENGLISHMAN IN FRANCE* 

** A Frenchman seeing, as he walk'd, 

A friend of his across the street, 
Cried 4 Hera !' exactly as there stalk 'd 
An Englishman along the road, 

One of those Johnny Bulls we meet 1 
In every sea-port town abroad, 

Prepared to take and give offence, 
Partly, perhaps, because they speak 
About as much of French as Greek, 

And partly from the want of sense ! 

• * 

" The Briton thought this exclamation v J 

3 leant some reflection on his nation,' 
So bustling to the Frenchman's side, 

1 Mounscer Jack Frog,* he fiercely cried, 

4 Pourquoi vous laire * Hem !' quand moi 

passe ?* • • ■> 

Eyeing the querist with his glass. 
The Gaul replied, ' Monsieur God-dem, 
Pourquoi vous passe quand moi fairs 

'Hem?'" 
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Ai.thorp, in Northamptonshire, of 
which the above is a good view, is the 
seat of Earl Spencer, one of the most 
munificent patrons of literature in this 
country. This mansion is situated in the 

Sirish of Brington (locally pronounced 
righton), about six miles west of North- 
ampton ; and is a large pile of building, 
occupying three sides of a quadrangle. 
Mr. Gough states that the property of 
Althorp " has belonged to the Spencers 
ever since the reign of Henry VII." 
In Bridges* History of Northampton- 
shire, it is recorded that " Queen Anne, 
consort of James I., with the prince her 
son, rested at Althorp for some days, on 
their journey from Scotland to London, 
in the year 1603. During their stay, a 
masque composed by Ben Jon son, was 
exhibited for their entertainment. " The 
present structure was erected by the Earl 
of Sunderland, about the year 1G88, and 
was originally encompassed upon three 
sides by a moat now filled up, and levelled 
with the fine lawns immediately contigu- 
ous to the mansion. The extensive park 
has an inequality of surface, greatly con- 
ducive to the picturesque, and is adorned 
by large masses of forest trees. 

It is observed by a recent writer, " that, 
as an example of domestic architecture, 
the house of Althorp does not present 
the least claims to beauty, grandeur, or 
symmetry. The contents of the mansion 
arc, however, highly interesting and 
valuable ; in its large and fine collection 
of pictures, and vast library of choice 
books. In the latter article Earl Spencer 
is laudably emulous of possessing the 



most enlarged and select collection in 
Kngland, and it is generally admitted that 
he has succeeded.' The books at Althorp 
fill three or four apartments. The pic- 
tures here are also numerous, and many 
of them of the first class." 

At this polished and hospitable man- 
sion Mr. Garrick was a frequent guest ; 
and he was invited to pass here the 
Christmas of 1778. Although languish, 
ing under a severe oppression of dis- 
ease, he ventured to repair to the abode 
promising so much rational delight ; but 
the energy of his mind struggled in vain 
against the growing infirmities of his 
bodily frame. Society had lost its charm. 
However attractive the mode in which it 
was offered, he quitted the cup of pleasure, 
un tasted ; and, from the estrangement of 
his sick chamber, returned to London — 
to die I He arrived at his house in the 
Adelphi, on the 15th of January, 177^ ; 
and his dissolution took place on the 
20th day of the same month. 



SPIRIT OF THE 

public journals. 



FRENCH LAW AGAINST SACRI- 
LEGE. 

With IK the last few days, a law has 
been enacted in France, worthy only of 
the darkest ages of papal tyranny — a law 
which is written in characters of blood. 
By this fiend-like law, whoever insults or 
tteats indecently the sacramental wafer is 
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to be punished with death. Even this did 
not satisfy some of the Draconian legisla- 
tors of France, for the clause in the projet 
de lot which enacted that the defender 
should, previously to execution, be pun- 
ished with cutting off his hand, was only 
negatived by a majority of one ! The 
following arc some of the provisions of 
tliis inhuman law :— . 

44 Article 4 — The profanation of the 
sacred vessels shall be punished with 
death, if it has been accompanied by the 
two following circumstances: — 

44 1st — It the sacred vessels contained 
at the moment of the crime, the conse- 
crated element 

41 2nd If the profanation is com- 
mitted publicly — when it is committed 
in a public place, and in presence of 
several persi i 

" Art. 5 — The profanation of the 
sacred vessels shall be punished by per. 
petual hard labour, when not accompa- 
nied by one of the two circumstances 
stated in the preceding article. 

44 Art. 6 The profanation of the 

consecrated elements committed publicly, 
shall be punished with death. The exe- 
cution shall be preceded by the amende 
honor ahlc of the condemned person, be- 
fore the principal church of the place 
where the crime shall have been com- 
mitted, or of the place where the court of 
assize sits.*' 

The amendment proposed by the 
Comptc dc Bastard, and seconded by the 
Viscount de Chateaubriand, and which 
was rejected by a majority of 108 voices 
against 104, was as follows :— 

44 The profanation of the sacred vessels 
fs punished by hard labour for a limited 
time. 

44 The profanation of the sacred ele- 
ments is punished by hard labour for 
life." 

By the 4< consecrated elements," in 
the Papal church, is meant the real body 
and blood of Christ ; which real body 
the Catholics say, appears to human sense 
like a bit of wafer, and which real blood 
seems like, and drinks like, the fruit of 
the graj>e ; and from these absurdities 
springs the sanguinary law. 

M r oe to the poor wretch, that vio- 
lates this decree, for his fate then is 
inevitable, and the law will be as rigidly 
enforced as it was in former times. How 
severe that was, the following account of 
the execution of M. dc la Barrc will 
show ; it is contained in a letter addressed 
by M. Favarl, to Mr. Garrick, and dated 
July 24, I76«:— 

" A young man called M. I/cfebvre dc 
la Barrc was condemned to havo his bead 
cut off and his body burnt, for having 



insulted an image of Christ. On the day 
of the execution, when the sentence was 
read according to the usual practice, he 
calmly listened to it, and then burst into 
laughter. The confessor was admitted 
to him, but the young man discoursed 
with him, until the dinner hour arrived, 
on nothing but light and humorous sub- 
jects. They sat down to table, and after 
they had abundantly dined, M. de la 
Barre asked the doctor if he might not 
be allowed to take coffee. 4 I see no ob- 
jection to it,' replied the priest— 4 You 
are right,' rejoined the unfortunate man, 
in a gay tone of voice ; k it will neither 
trouble my digestion nor prevent me 
from sleeping.' The officers came to lead 
him to execution, but he still displayed 
the same tranquillity of soul ; on setting 
his foot upon the scaffold, however, a 
slight change in his countenance was 
visible. 4 Ah ! you are then afraid of 
death,' exclaimed the priest. — 4 Not in the 
least; but I observe with indignation, 
several of my enemies among the crowd, 
who have come to feast their eyes with 
the spectacle of my death : look, do you 
not see them here, and also there ? Good 
God ! to what an extent are the hatred 
and animosity of men carried.' 

44 The doctor was desirous of taking 
advantage of this moment, in order to 
speak to him of the formidable transition 
from life to death. 4 Ah ! M. Cure/ 
said the young man, 4 in an instant or 
two I shall know as much and more than 
you upon this matter. — What is that 
piece of paper dancing at the end of a 
coid?' asked he. — 4 It is the effigy of 
your unfortunate accomplice ;' a reply 
which again excited the laughter of AI. 
de la Barre. He then observed in a 
more reflecting tone, 4 that man ought 
really to be hanged for his honour ; he 
has fled like a poltroon.' — Gazing on the 
other side, at one corner of the scaffold, 
he perceived seven well-dressed gentle- 
men, and he inquired who they were. — 
The answer was, that they were the exe- 
cutioners. 4 What! seven executioners 
for me alone ! really, that is droll 
enough !' He beckoned to one of them 
to approach. 4 You are then an execu- 
tioner, sir?* * Yes, sir, from Paris; I 
have that honour.* 4 Was it you who 
beheaded M, de Lali ?' 4 Yes, sir, I had 
that honour likewise.' 4 Mark, then, 
friend, it is said you went very clumsily 
to work ; that you missed your aim.' 
4 True, sir ; but it was not my fault, for 
he would not have the complaisance to 
fix himself properly.* 4 Well ! tell me 
how I must hold myself; I confess I am 
not acquainted with the mode, as this is 
the first time T have been prepared to 
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drowned before any assistance could be 
rendered him. It was afterwards arched 



liave my head chopped off; place me 
yourself.' ' Most willingly, my dear 

sir.' The executioner placed himself in over and made level with the street, and 

a certain situation ; but the culprit having being thus put uu secret we must tcrmi» 

moved a little, without being aware of it, nate our history of it. 

he heard the executioner say to the priest, A little more westerly, but without the 

in a low tone of voice, 1 He holds him- walls, flowed the River of Wells, so called 

self badly.' lie immediately turned from several wells or springs falling into 

to the operator and exclaimed, 4 Zounds it. Another stream in the west suburbs, 

and the devil! place me better then; it called Old-bourne (HolbornJ, was also 

is your business ; if you miss me, you tributary to it. The River of Wells ap- 

will again lay the fault on me.' He pears to have taken its rise at a consider- 

was placed a second time. * Am I able distance from the city ; it ran under 

5 ' The executioner replied by a Oldbourne bridge down Fleet-market, 

with the sword, which made the and under Fleet-bridge into the Thames, 

off. The body was afterwards and from the following record was, one 




thrown upon the pile, and the Philoso- 
phical Dictionary, because M. Lefebvre 
de la Barre had boasted that he had read 
it."— Literary Chronicle. 



may suppose, a much larger stream than 
cither of the others. In thel year 130$, 
Henry Earl of Lincoln complained to 
Parliament " that in times past the course 
of water running at London, under Old- 
bourne-bridge and Fleet-bridge into , the 
Thames, had been of such breadth and 
depth, that ten or twelve ships, navies, 



OLD LONDON. ' 

(Concluded from our last.) 
Thek e is not, perhaps, a more striking at once, with merchandizes, were wont to 
alteration in the aspect of the city, than come to the aforesaid bridge of Fleet, 
in the disappearance of the streams which and some of them unto Old bourne- 
flowed through different parts of it ; for bridge ;" but that the same we* the* de- 
it was watered by other streams besides cayed by filthy wharfs, mills, fcc. In 
the Thames. In the east was the brook consequence or this representation, the 
or bourne called Lang Bourne, from its river was cleaned for three miles* Tbft, 
length, it is said ; but it was probably encroachments upon it afterwards became 
christened by some long-headed person, greater and more numerous ; it lost the 
who had no very clear conception of dis- name of river, and became a brook, under 
tance; for, although John Stow, our the denomination of Turn-mill or Tree- 
great authority on this occasion, describes mill brook, from the mills erected upon 
it as "a great stream," it seems to have it ; from a brook it dwindled into a ditch, 
had its source in the fenny ground of *md from a ditch to nothing. 
Fenchurch-street ; it took its course down Besides these waters there was, in.al- 
that street along Lombard-street, and then most every lane or street, a well fqr sup- 
turning south, broke into small rills down plying the inhabitants with water. ik»t 
Sherborne or Sharebourne-lane, and thence the supply being considerably diminished 
flowed into the Thames. Lang-bourne by buildings erected upon the banks of 
Ward derives its name from this stream, and over the streams, and by heightening. 
Another very considerable stream was the ground, it became necessary to seek 
that of Wall-brook (so called from its for supplies elsewhere ; in 123G, there- 
flowing through the city wall), which had fore, Henry III. granted to the cituepa 
several bridges over it, and divided the the liberty of conveying water in leaden 
city north and south. Wall-brook en- pipes from Tyburn. The first. cistern, 
tered the city wall (before there was any " castellated with stone" was the Great: 
ditch) on the North side near Moorfields, Conduit in West-Cheap (Cheapside), 
and wound itB serpentine way through which was commenced in 128o ; th** 
Lothbury and Bucclersbury on the back followed the Tun in CornhiU, and; oww 
of Wall-brook, and down Elbow-lane duits in different parts of. the cRy.. At 
into the Thames. This must haye been length (in IM2) Thames water was con r . 
a considerable body of water, since it is vcyed into the city from London-bridge 
related that barges were rowed up at the by means of a forcer, and a few, years- af- 
back of Wall-biook to Barge-House, now 
called Barge-Yard, in Bucclersbury : 
soma idea oi its force may be formed from 
an accident which is recorded to have 
happened in it ; it was on one occasion, 

after a lveovy rain, so rapid that a youth Middleton distinguished himself, 
eighteen years of age, in attempting to> Nor has the change in the i 
leap across it, was washed away, and and habits of out aliens been less. 



tcrwards another forcer was constructed, 
on Broken-wharf for the purpose of supp- 
ing the west end, that is, about. St. 
'aura church-yard. Then followed, in. 
1608, the New-river, by which Si* Hugh 

1 
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markable ; we have nothing so primitive 
as the practice of the citizens issuing from 
the gate to recreate themselves beside 
the fair well of sweet water hight Clerk- 
enwell ; or as the ** brave 'prentices'* ex- 
ercising themselves in the evening at their 
masters' doors with their 44 wasters and 
bucklers or as the maidens dancing 
for garlands hung across the street, or 
capering round the great may-pole in 
Comhill, which was higher than the 
church near which it stood. One of the 
exercises of the citizens which they per- 
formed in the streets was 44 running the 
quintin," which continued to be prac- 
tised until the reign of James I. The 
quintin was a mark in shape resembling 
the head of a battle-axe fixed upon a pole 
and turning on a pivot ; the narrow end 
had a sand-bag appended to it ; and the 
game consisted in running a tilt on horse- 
back at the broad end ; he that did not 
hit it, or, hitting it, did not escape with 
sufficient celerity to prevent a sound bang 
on the back of the neck from the sand- 
bag, was well laughed at for his pains ; 
but he that hit and got away without this 
sportful salutation was entitled to the 
prize. Sometimes, however, the citizens 
made distant migrations to such places as 
the Mile's end for the exercises of leap- 
ing, dancing, shooting, and wrestling, 
and on May -day they probably performed 
a journey to Stepney-wood. 44 On May- 
day morning, " says the imaginative Stow, 
41 every man, except impediment, would 
walk into the sweet meadows and 
green woods there to rejoice their spirits 
with the beauty and savour of sweet 
flowers, and with the harmony of birds ; H 
a practice in which they were sanctioned 
by that mild promoter of hilarity, Henry 
VIII. ; his attachment to May games 
and Maying is recorded by Hall, who 
I«u-ticuJarly mentions, that in the seventh 
year of his reign, he with his Queen rode 
a Maying to Shooter's-hill, where 200 
tall yeomen, clothed in green, with a 
Robin Hood for their leader, shot with 
bows and arrows before them. But 
44 evil May-day" came, and Maying and 
May games ceased, the May garlands 
withered, and the May-poles never rose 
again. This evil May-day derived its 
name from a riot on that day in the year 
1517, occasioned by the apprentices and 
others who were jealous of the commer- 
cial prosperity of the alien merchants, 
and endeavoured to drive them from the 
city. The history of the May-pole of 
Cornhill is quite eventful : after partly 
giving name to the church of St. Andrew 
Undershaft (the tower being lower than 
the shaft), it was in consequence of the 
riot suspended on hooks in front of a row 



of neighbouring houses, where it remained 
for thirty-two years, until its peaceful re- 
tirement was invaded by one Sir Stephen, 
a hot-headed zealot, who denounced it at 
Paul's cross as an idol, probably con- 
ceiving it to be one of Satan's walking- 
sticks, though by no means so awful a 
one as that which Milton gives him. 
Such was the potency of Sir Stephen's 
eloquence, that on that very day (a Sun- 
day too), the good people in front of 
whose houses this horrible instrument of 
the evil one was hung up, attacked and 
with great labour forced it off" the hooks, 
sawed it in pieces, and notwithstanding it 
savoured of Satan, each of them took so 
much as had been on his premises, and 
thus made a compromise between heaven 
and hell. The citizens, however, still 
retained the pageantry of the night- 
watches, which continued until 1539. 
The following curious account of them is 
extracted from Stow : — 

44 On the vigil of Saint John Baptist, 
and on Saint Peter and Panl the Apos- 
tles, every man's door being shadowed 
with green Birch, long Fennel, Saint 
John's wort, orpin, white Lilies and such 
like, garnished upon with garlands of 
beautil'ull flowers, and also lamps of glass, 
with oile burning in them all night ; some 
hung out branches of iron curiously 
wrought, containing hundreds of Lamps 
lighted at once, which made a goodly 
Rhew, namely, in New Fish-street, 
Thames -street, &c Then had ye be- 
sides the standing watches, all in bright 
harness, in every ward and street of this 
city and suburbs, a marching watch, that 
passed through the principall streets 
thereof, to wit, from the little Conduit by 
Paul's gate, through West Cheap, by the 
Stocks, through CornhiU, by Leadenhall 
to Aldgate, then back down Fen church- 
street by Giasse Church, about Grasse 
Church conduit and up Grass Church- 
street into Cornhill, and through it into 
West Cheap again, and so broke up, the 
whole way ordered for this marching 
watch extended to 3,200 Taylors' yards 
of assize, for the furniture whereof witb 
lights, there were appointed 700 Cressets, 
500 of them being found by the Compa- 
nies, the other 200 by the Chamber of 
London. Besides the which lights, every 
Constable in London, in number more 
than 240, had his cresset ; the charge of 
every Cresset was in light two shillings and 
four pence, and every Cresset had i) men, 
one to bear or hold it, and another to 
beare a bag with light, and to serve it ; 
so that the poor men pertaining to the 
Cressets, taking wages, besides that every 
one had a strawen hat, with a badge 
painted, and his breakfast in the morn- 
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ing, amounted in number to almost 2,0U0. 
The marching watch contained in num. 
her 2,000 men, part of them being old 
soldiers, of skill to be Captaines, Lieute- 
nants, Sergeants, Corporals, &c Wif- 
flers, I>rutmners, and Fifes, Standard and 
Knsignc-bearers, Sword-players, Trum- 
peters on horseback, Dcmi-launccrs on 
great horses, Gunners with hand-guns or 
half hakes, Archers in cotes of white 
fustian, signed on the brest and back 
with the anns of the City, their bows 
bent in their hands, with sheafs of arrows 
by their sides, Pike-men in bright Cors- 
lets, Burganets, &c. Holbards, the like 
Billmen in Almaine Rivets, and Aperns 
of Mayle in great number. 

" There were also divers Pageants, 
Morris dancers, Constables, the one half 
which was 120 on St. Johns Eve, the 
other half on St. Peters Eve in bright 
harness, some over gilt, and every one a 
jornet of scarlet thereupon and a chain of 
gold ; his I U •rich -man following him, his 
minstrels before him and his Cresset light 
passing by him ; the Waits of the City, 
tlie Maiors Officers, for his guard before 
him, all in a livery of Worsted or Say 
Jackets, party coloured, the Mayor him- 
self well mounted on horsebackc, the 
Sword bearer before him in faire armour, 
well mounted, also the Maior's footmen, 
and the like Torch-bearers about him ; 
Hench-men twain, upon great stirring 
horses following him. The Sheriffs 
watches came one after the other in like 
order, but not so large in number as the 
Maiors, for where the Maior had besides 
his giant three Pageants ; each of the 
Sheriffs had besides their giants but two 
Pageants ; each their Morris dance, and 
one Hench-man, their officers in Jackets 
of Worsted, or Say, party coloured, dif- 
fering from the Maiors and each from 
other, but having harnessed men a great 
many, &c." 

Modern processions arc mere puppet 
plays to those of ancient days, in which 
the citizens found frequent occasions of 
indulging themselves ; as for example — 
On the coronation of die Queen of Henry 
III. they rode to meet her and the King 
clothed in lonjr, garments, embroidered 
with gold, and in silks of various colours, 
their horses gallantly trapped to the num- 
ber of three hundred, every man bearing 
a cup of gold or silver in his hand. Rut 
in 1593, the citizens assembled at Mile- 
end u aH in bright harness with coats of 
white silk, of cloth and chains of gold in 
three gTeat battles to the number of 15,000 
which passed through London to West- 
minster, and so through the sanctuary 
and round about the park of St. James, 
and returned home through Holbom." 
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Other instances of civic, and also of 
individual magnificence, might be added ; 
but these, as well as many curious things 
relative to the City, we must at present 
pretermit, having fulfilled our intention, 
which was merely to bring together a few 
remarkable facts for the purpose of con- 
veying some, though a slight, notion 
of Old London. 

London Magazine. 


No LXX. 

THE HUNGARIAN GIRL. 

A year and four months after I had 
parted from Constance, I again arrived at 
Seid. Ah, how my heart beat, when 
from the height above the town I saw the 
line of hills that mark the course of the 
Danube, and rise above the cottage of 
Constance. When I had last been there, 
it was the sweet season of autumn — now 
it was the depth of winter, and a long 
continuance of rains had inundated a great 
part of the country, and rendered the 
roads almost impassable. Although my 
impatience, as may easily be imagined, 
made me leave Seid early next morning, 
the state of the country was such, that it 
was nearly three in the afternoon when I 
reached the heights that look down upon 
the river. Had the cottage of Constance 
been visible, I should have seen nothing 
else ; but a turn in the bank screened it 
from the view, and 1 paused an instant to 
look around me. When the mind is in 
a state of great agitation, it seizes with 
avidity any pretext that may give it a 
moment's repose ; and I lingered for a 
few minutes gazing upon the grandeur of 
the river. It was rolling below me, red 
and mighty, covering all its lower banks, 
sweeping the bases of the opposite hills, 
and bearing on its bosom wrecks of its .• 
ravages and power. I remembered how 
near to it was Constance's cottage, and I 
put spurs to my horse ; in a moment I 
saw it beneath me, and the next I was at 
the garden gate. 

How my heart palpitated ! I dis- 
mounted from my horse, opened the gate, 
and led him through. It struck me that 
there wanted something of that, air of 
neatness and arrangement which I had 
remarked formerly, and I trembled lest it 
was the hand of Constance that was want- 
ing. As I shut the garden gate, and led 
my horse along the little path that leads 
to the door, my feelings became insup- 
portable. I felt as if I could fly forward, 
and yet my limbs almost sunk beneath 
me; my whole frame trembled, and in 
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the open air I gasped for breath. I was 
withm a few paces of the door, and my 
agitation increased ; there seemed an air 
of negligence around ; I saw grass grow- 
ing betwixt the stone steps, and two grey 
ravens were hopping near me, as if unac- 
customed to the sight of man, the de- 
stroyer : for a moment I thought they 
might be tame, and the property of Con- 
stance ; and as an experiment, I threw a 
small pebble at them, but they croaked 
and flew -across the river. The noise that 
I had made in so solitary a place, shut- 
ting the gate, and walking with my horse 
on the pebbles, I thought should hare 
attracted some one to the window ♦ but 
all seemed silent. I wanted courage to 
proceed, und leant Upon my horse's neck 
for support. In a few moments my ener- 
gies returned ; I walked resolutely up to 
the floor and knocked. No one answered ; 
T heard no sound within, and my heart died 
within me : I determined to look in at 
Woe of the windows ; and I walked round 
to the window of the room where we had 
supped, and which looks down upon the 
river. Never shall I forget that moment 
of anguish; — the room was unfurnished ; 
Uvo or three remnants of broken chairs 
remained, and fragments of glass from 
the pantless windows strewed the floor. 
I let go the bridle of my horse, and sunk 
upon the ground. My hopes then were 
all crushed— the hopes I had lived upon. 
Constance was gone ; probably her mo- 
ther was dead, and she married. Heaven 
then had answered my prayer for her 
happiness ; but she was lost to me. 
w Ah. Constance," I exclaimed, ** where 
hast thou found a heart that can love like 
mine ? ~but it has ever been thus." 
wHen I had somewhat recovered from 
the intensity of my pain, I walked round 
her former dwelling. It was nearly dusk, 
and dreary was the scene ; the river 
flowed swiftly by, dark and turbulent. I 
could no more see the spot where I had 
once stood with Constance, for the water 
covered one half of the orchard. The 
rain had ceased, but the sky was heavy 
and gloomy, and seemingly but resting 
from its work ; the night was gathering 
in. I led my horse into a small out- 
house, and then returned to the cottage ; 
the door yielded to my touch, and I en- 
tered it. I had never been but in one of 
the rooms, but I went through them all ; 
there were only four. Here I thought 
was Constance's room ; a broken picture- 
frame yet hung upon the wall ; and I 
knew Constance could paint. I opened 
the window, and stood gazing upon the 
swollen river, until it was hardly visible, 
and then returned to the parlour. I de- 
termined that I would pass the night in 



the cottage. I spread my saddle-cloth 
upon the floor, flung myself upon it, and 
gave up my thoughts to Constance and 
misery. And was this the end of my 
hopes and dreams ? I was in the room 
we had supped in ; there stood the table, 
and there sat Constance. Since I had 
parted from her, I had nurtured her 
image in my innermost soul, — not only 
as a dear recollection, but as a star of 
hope, that I trusted might cheer the rest 
of my days. I had travelled in wild and 
distant lands, but Constance had ever 
been my companion ; I had lain down in 
solitary places, and communed with Con- 
stance ; in my waking and my sleeping 
hours her fair countenance and angelic 
form had ever been present to me ; I had 
listened to the melody of her voice; I 
had walked by her side, and felt the pres- 
sure of her hand, and the softness of her 
cheek ; but it was all past — and for ever. 
Sometimes my thoughts were wrested 
from Constance, by the rushing sound of 
the river, and the noise of the rain, which 
now poured a deluge. I was certain the 
stream was approaching nearer, but I felt 
indifferent though it should sweep me 
away. At length my eyes closed in slum- 
ber — I sat at supper with Constance and 
her mother, and I thought we had met, 
never more to part. The good mother 
joined our hands, and blessed us ; and I 
was drawing Constance gently towards 
me, when the scene changed. I was in 
the midst of the roaring river — I buffeted 
it with one arm, and held Constance with 
the other. 11 Fear not, my love," I said ; 
" we shall reach the bank ;" but she 
answered, " Never." Again the scene 
changed, and I felt myself running swiftly, 
almost flying, over wide plains, by moon- 
light, holding Constance by the hand ; 
and we stopped among the catacombs of 
Constantinople, and I was alone, and 
searched every where for Constance, but 
I could nowhere find her. In every di- 
rection streams opposed my progress, and 
at last I sat down in the midst of a marsh, 
and tried to sleep, but the cold would not 
let me. I awoke, and at first thought 
my dream was true, for I was lying 
amidst water. It was the dawn, and I 
immediately perceived that the Danube 
had risen as high ns the cottage. I in- 
stantly went to the door, and found it 
surrounded with water ; the rain fell in 
torrents, and it was just light enough to 
discover the way to the house where I 
had left my horse. I vaulted upon him, 
and galloped from this scene of desola- 
tion and wretchedness. For many months 
after this I continued my wanderings, 
but never did the rcinembiance of thib 
night of disappointment and bittcrneM 
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leave me. "ArTtere it Constance ?" was 
the question I constantly asked myself. 
AU my desire was to discover her. I 
looked in the face of every one I met. 
In cities, I mingled in the throng of the 
gay, and with the crowds of the wretched ; 
and every where I scrutinized like an in. 
quisitor. Sometimes I thought I saw 
before me a form like that of Constance, 
and then I would run swiftly forward, 
but stop ere I reached it ; for I always 
discovered that it wanted something of 
the perfection of the form I sought. At 
times, too, a face would arrest me ; but 
that illusion was still more fleeting. 
Once, in the street of a Mahomcdan cily, 
a veiled female approached: there was 
something in the form and gait that 
powerfully reminded me of Constance; 
and as she passed, I thought I disco- 
vered through her veil some resemblance 
in her features. She addressed a few 
words to one of her attendants ; and 
though she spoke in an eastern tongue, I 
fancied the voice was that of Constance. 
I rushed forward a few paces, but reason 
came to my aid, before tny temerity had 
endangered my life. It could not be 
Constance. This woman was a Maho- 
metan, and spoke a different language 
from Constance ; but the incident had so 
disordered me, that I was obliged to ait 
down upon the steps of a mosque, and it 
was some hours before I could recover 
myself. On another occasion, I was on 
board a bark, which sailed swiftly with 
a side wind, in one of the Grecian bays. 
Another bark approached, sailing as 
swiftly. As it came near, I perceived 
upon the deck a form which seemed to 
realize that of Constance. A man stood 
beside her, in soldier's uniform, and it 
was the uniform of Austria. The face, 
too ! it was surely the face of Constance. 
I stretched out my arms, and cried, 
" Constance f but the wind, and the 
rustling of the sails, drowned my voice. 
The vessel rushed by, and I was left to 
conviction and misery. Some months 
after that circumstance, I found myself at 
Vienna, and standing one day on the 
quay, I saw a boat on the eve of depar- 
ture for Belgrade. A momentary im- 
pulse, one of those which belong to des- 
tiny, impelled me to go on board, and in 
a few minutes I was approaching the 
former dwelling of Constance. About 
noon of the sixth day, I discovered the 
heights, whose shapes were, alas, too dis- 
tinctly engraven on my memory ; and 
towards evening, I saw reposing beneath 
them that cottage which awakened within 
me so many mingled recollections of hap- 
piness and pain. The association which re- 
minds us of past happiness is more pain- 



ful than that which recalls subsequent 
misery ; and the appearance of nature 
reminded me but too forcibly of the first 
day I had beheld these scenes t for 
autumn was again yellow on the fields ; 
the river, gentle and transparent, kept lis 
channel ; and the evening, sort and se- 
rene, was like that on which I had said 
farewell to Constance. Our boat was 
floating close to that side of the river 
where the cottage was situated ; and, as 
it approached, I started to see a female 
standing in the Orchard. She approached 
the ban! I gazed intently upon her ; a 
fearful agitation seized me, ray breath 
came quick, my eyes were ready to start 
from their places --it was Constance's 
form — it was her face. "It is Con- 
stance! It is Constance !" I cried, and 
sprung from the boat, and the next mo- 
ment I had pressed her in my arms. 
Tell me, ye who can anatomize the hu- 
man feelings, what were mine in that 
moment? Joy had in an instant suc- 
ceeded to misery. A moment before, and 
life was worthless ; now it was inex- 
pressibly dear. Light had flowed in 
upon a soul of darkness and despair, like 
the sun when it bursts from an eclipse upon 
a drooping world. I told Constance my 
story : " We have never left the cottage, 
said she. Have I been under an illusion ? 
thought I — has all my past agony been 
a dream ? At hurt, the truth flashed 

rn me. I had mistaken another 'for 
cottage of Constance. Let no man 
say that all our miseries arc our own 
making: we are the sport of circum- 
stance, and the play-things of destiny. 
ta The inhabitants of that cottage," said 
Constance, ** left it for fear of the floods ; 
it is nearer the river, and lower than 
ours |" and I soon discovered that the 
height of the river had been the cause of 
the deception, by preventing me from dis- 
covering the want of features, whose ab- 
sence would otherwise have led me to 
detect my error. I told Constance the 
adventure in the Grecian bay, when I 
thought I had seen her. " Ah !" said 
she, " it might be my sister : her hus- 
husband died, and she sailed from Con- 
stantinople with my brother for Smyrna, 
to take possession of some property.? 
Constance's mother still lived ; but her 
feebleness had much increased; and it 
seemed as if Constance would soon be 
released from her filial duties, and her 
sacred resolutions. She was more beau- 
tiful than ever. Her lips were not less 
rosy, nor her eyes less lustrous; and 
while she had lost nothing of tire charm 
of youth, something of reflection had 
mingled with its vivacity, and spread over 
those graces an interest, which added to 
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their charm and seduction ; and when I 
again beheld that form, I wondered that 
another should ever have had power to 
create an instant's delusion. I live within 
half a league of Constance, and I see her 
every day, and every day she becomes 
more and more dear to me ; and if de- 
stiny do not step in to destroy my happi- 
ness, Constance will be mine. Destiny 
cannot be moved, else I would say, 
44 Destiny, be kind ; suspend, at least, 
thy mission/* But her dark chain is al- 
ready spun, and it is winding round ui 
all. Tales qf Ardennes. 

TO THE PRIMROSE 

IT JOHN MATNE, ESQ., ACTHOS Or THE 
" SILLER CIS," &UC. 

By murm'ring Nith, my uative stream, 
iTe hail'd tbee with the morning beam, 
Woo d thee among the Falla of Clyde— 
On Lev en's banka — on Eel* in-aidc ! 
And now, on Hi. n well's How ry plain, 
I welcome thy return again— 
At Hanwell, where romantic views, 
Aud sylvan scenes, invite the Muse ; 
And where, lest erring Man should stray. 
Truth's blameless Teacher leads the way? 

Lorn tenant of the peaceful glade, 
Emblem of Virtue iu the shade, 
Rearing thy head to brave the storm 
That would thine innoceure deform ' 
Of all the flow'n that greet tbe spring — 
Of all the flow'rs the seasons bring, 
To m«, while doom'd to linger here. 
The lowly Primrose shall be dear! 

Sprung, like a Primrose, in the wild. 
Short, like the Primrose, Marion smiled ; 
Tbe Spring, that gave her bloasom birth, 
Tore them for ever from the earth ; 
Nor left, ah, me I one bud behind 
To tranquillize a Pareat*a mind. 
Save that sweet bud which strews the way, 
Blest Hope, to an eternal May ! 

Lorn tenant of the peaceful glade, 
Erabltim of virtue in the abode I 
Pure as tbe blossoms on yon thorn, 
Spotless as her for whom we mourn ! 
Of all tbe flow'rs that greet tbe spring— 
Of all the now'rs the sensons bring, 
To me, while doom'd to linger here, 
Tbe lowly Primrose shall be dear ! 

tTf;e datljem. 

" I am but a Gatherer and disposer of other 
men s stuff.*— Wolton. 



A HOME ARGUMENT. 

By one decisive argument, 

Giles gained his lovely Kate's consent, 

To fix the bridal day. 

44 Why in such haste dear Giles to wed ? 

I shall not change my mind," she said, 

44 Bat then," says Giles, 44 I may.** 



LINES WRITTEN IN A BOOK, 
Presented by an absent friend, 

S ! this book, whene'er I view, 
A fond remembrance brings to me 

Of all thy worth, thy friendship true, — 
The happy hours I've spent with 

thee, — 

And as a parting gift will ever dearest 
be 1 D. J. 



FROM MARTIAL. 
M ark how the beaux, in fond amaze, 
On Julia's wanton ringlets gaze, 
Whose glossy meshes seem com bin 'd 
To catch the hearts of all mankind. 
Ah, false as fair these glittering snares ! 
Had Julia no more years than hairs, 
No question, were the truth but told, 
Julia would be some three years old. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Janet, W. H. B., davit, Latin Phratat 
Explained, A. B. C, The Pint of April, 
Gu yhni Salt, are intended for our next num- 
ber. 

We have not yet had time to mount The 
Huh/, y horse 

As we nre nn ui ous that the Mir hob should ex- 
hibit the |irogresa of improvement, we invite 
Architects, Surveyors, and Builders, to favour 
us with plana and descriptions of any new public 
buildings they may have in band, or recently 
have completed. The drawings will be returned 
if requested. 

The following are intended for insertion : — 
Ttio, Veritas, Moors, Amicus, Charles P— m , 
A Well-wither, Laura, Atar Out, W. A, Jen- 
hint, Miles, Juttice, S. IJ Johanuet, H. B , 
A Walker, W C—r, Henri cut, Ledger, E.J. J., 
King Cole, C— A—r, J. W. E., Grecian, Mr. 
Baker, A. M. Z., Jr. G., A. B., J. H. B—Ovr 
correspondents must, however, recollect the otd 
proverb that « Rome was not built ha a day,* 
and that tbe multitude of their fn voum will 
necessarily require time to insert all their com- 
munications. 

The friends of R. L. B. may regret that we do 
not insert Imvc Effutiont, but were we (o open 
the door wide to such articles, we could (111. a 
dozen Mirrors a week with them alone. 

We shall be happy to receive tbe promised 
contributions to our Topographer. 

X bas chosen an unseemly subject. 

Wa thank Y. X. for hie sensible observations. 

The gentlemnn who sent us a drawing of the 
Maxe, must not \mamaxed at the delay in giving 
it. It Is now in the hands of the engraver. 

Valentines ore out of season after tbe 14th of 
February. 

The following are, from various causes, 
deemed inadmissible : — E S. G., C. M., A Jus 
tified Sinner, 0. L.. Simpkln and a Carthusian. 
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The castle of Hastings, whose origin is 
lout in the ocean of antiquity, but which 
is unquestionably very ancient, is now in 
a dilapidated state, as will be seen by the 
above view of its remains. This castle 
is situated on the hill to the westward of 
the town of Hastings ; its original form 
appears to have been that of an oblique 
spherical triangle, with the points round- 
ed off. The base, or south side, complet- 
ing the triangle, is formed by a perpendi- 
cular craggy cliff, about 400 feet in length, 
and appears to have had no wall or other 
fortification, nor, indeed, was it necessary, 
nature; having made it sufficiently inacces- 
sible on the side opposite the sea. The 
East side is formed by a plain wall, mea- 
suring 300 feet, without tower or other 
defence. The side facing the north-west, 
is about 400 feet. The whole area the 
castle occupies, is about on« acre and a 
quarter. The walls, which arc nowhere 
entire, are in some places eight feet thick. 
The gateway, which has long been deroo- 
lished, was on the north side near the 
angle ; near it, to the westward, are the 
remains of a small tower, enclosing a cir- 
cular flight of stairs ; farther west, on the 
.same side, is a sallyport, and the ruins of 
VOX. T. P 



a square tower. Just within the sallyport 
bore every appearance of an entrance to a 
vault by steps, which was choked up 
with rubbish. Behind the «ast wall is a 
ditch about sixty feet deep, and at top 100 
feet wide. It is thought that there was a 
fortress here before the time of the Normans. 

Last summer orders were given for exca- 
vating the ground within the walls of this 
castle ;.in digging, the men found a flight 
of twenty-six stone steps, winding round a 
strong stone column under ground. At the 
bottom of these steps they came toadoorway 

the frame of stone, and in good condition ; 

indeed, the nobs where the hinges, locks, 
bolts, and bars went, are very perfect. 

In digging a little mdrc towards the sea, 
on the level with the bottom of the stone 
steps, and opposite the doorway, the men 
came to a vault, in which were stone 
coffins, containing the remains of persons 
of extraordinary s'ure, and in perfect pre- 
servation ; the teeth in the jaws were sound 
and good, although the coffins must have 
lain many hundred years. The workmen, 
also, discovered a well ; at the bottom of 
which some human bones were found; 
and the remains of a drawbridge was dis- 
covered nrar the foundation. Hence 1t 
1 20<J 
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would appear that the present Castle of Height of columns 31 8 

Hastings has been erected on the ruins From centre to centre of columns, 

of a former building. 8 modillions, and 9 ditto for 

It was in the vicinity of Hastings that centre one. 

the battle between the Norman Invader Height of base, with the plinth 1 9J 

and Harold was fought, in which the The itaJ of gt> Martin > 8 ^ it8 

latter was killed, and the former gained abacu9 ornamentcdi the centre volutes 

the crown of England. This battle was or horn8) are entwined similar t0 thofie of 

fought on the 15th of October, 100C. the temple of j upiteT StatOT ^ at fy^, 

The base, as respects the contour of the 

COMPARATIVE PROPORTIONS mouldings, are the same as in Palladio's 

of the PORTICOS or St. Martin book of Architecture ; and lastly, the cap 

in the Fields, and St. George, of St George's is plain Corinthian, and 

Hanover Square, London. the base is Attic, or, what is in general 

(To the Editor of the Mirror.) used for the Roman Ionic 

Architects and Mechanics 1 rcraain ' * ir > y our ' 8 > *™ ! * 

Academy, 1 1 , FurnivaTs Inn. Christopher Davy. 

I n architectural studies, the splendid por- — — 

ticos of Roman architcc ' < t . t xecuted in ALL FOOLS' DAY. 

the two following charches, have, at va- (For the Mirror.) 

rious times, excited considerable interest. Y oc banfrim; folks, who strive to hoax/ ! ' 

Mr. Malton, in his Picturesque tour, This day i»y custom s rules; 

p. I0G, speaking of St. freorge's, Hanover i\. r more than they, on whom von plav, 

Square, says, " The portico is inferior in rrtrtjhetiire X'prfi Ybeb. 

majesty to that of St. Martin in the V «nt rtck ydnVhrw^. «nd spare no pains, 

fields; but is superior to every other. Toma)cefJ:os,lm C t«lrnd tools; 

rcuratc examination .and measure- \\ ],o ^fv Ws)«W*^//otr poltf, 

it of these two porticos would be an Tiwn dnb them April fools ( 

Ivantageous study for a young architect; , 4he lcM0M ^ 

and geometrical drawings, placing their Recorded by the school*. ; 

dimensions and proportions in a compa- And thcn yM flnd> tnat half mankind 

rative view, would be a valuable addition A re taped like April fools t 

to his library." 11* wWirtn* dunce, expecto wnen ■• 

It tne subject ot this paper passes the tt*kas d from ftojauiR schools 

ordeal, I shall fee) happy in presenting No frowns austere, will interfere— , , 

your scientific readers wit+i the accurate He's dup'd like April fools, 

dimensions taken a few weeks back. Thc sailor , ad , pavM Mam and Pad( 

8T. MARTIN'S IN THE FIELDS. Nor dreams of rocks aud shoals ; 

Sir Columns But N''"^ 1 tne seos > ,nUBt always please^ 

Extent of portico, from end of //. in. ,Ie ' dup d ,ike April fooU - 

one plinth to that of the other 64 10 The coxcomb elf, who thinks himself, 

Intercolumniation from plinth to T|lc i' ink of lasMon' 8 ru]l ' a ; 

plinth 7 4jL And only knows, the tut of clothes, 

Diameter of columns.!!!"!!!!!.!!] 3 4 Is chief of April fools. 

Square of the plinth 4 8 The fc iddv ,as8 > hispecU her gloss, 

Projection of portico, from line of (Conceit but seldom cools), 

wall to front of plinth 24 1 1 T1 L en vow * lh ? never be ' 

Height of Columns. 33 4 The dupe of April fool.. 

From centre to centre of columns, But . vain coquette I she longs to get, 

7 modillions. Entwined in Hymen s rules ; 

Height of base, with the plinth 101 At ,nst obtains, for all her pains, 

r • 4 The worst of April fools. 

8T. OSOnOE, HAXOTM 8Q UA«E. ^ ^ ^ 

Aw Columns. (Capricious fortune's tools :) 

Extent of portico, from end of //. in. His vision broke, dissolves in smoke, 

one plinth to that of the other 50 0 Like other April fooU. 

Intercolumniation from plinth to ■ Tho cour(ier (00< will 8crap€ and 

P linth 6 1 i n Bp ite of conscience's rules ; 

Centre ditto 8 8 He toils in vain, a place to gain, 

Note — St. Martin's are all alUce. As simple April fools. 

Diameter of columns 3 2 The man.of law, to find a flaw. 

Square of the plinth 4 4 wm C on iu musty rules ; 

Projection of portico, from line of n e knows his trade is amply paid 

wall to front of plinth 16 74 By dupes like April fools. 
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What trickf are play -d, by those who trade, 

Id Galen's numerous schools ; 
Large fees they drain, for fancied pain. 
From hyppish April fools. 

The cheating knave, to rice a slave, 

Transgressing virtue's rules ; 
Is sure to pay, at settling day, 

With other April fools. 
Thus high and low 'tis all the go, 

To tread in folly's rules ; 
And half mankind, too often 

They're bad as April fools. 
But, tugging verse, when rtrj 

Consigns to Lethe's pools ; 
So Muse forbear, for fear you i 

The sneers of April fools. 



AIR—" DIPYRWCH GWYR DYFI."» 
(For the Mirror. J 
© ! shades of my fathers, ye noble and brave, 
Where is that land, you e'en died to save ? 
Where fled it's Minstrels, where find I, that 
train 

Of warriors, whom Saxons oppos'd but in vain ? 
Why hnsh-d is the TaLYN,t 

The sight of whose strings. 
With music once swelling. 
To memory brings ? 
The deeds my Dear Cyvtru.t thy bards oft hath 
told. 

The deeds of thy children, the mighty of old! 
Ah ! no the worlds range, it no charms has for 



One nook in the land, where once dwelt the free. 
The land of my tethers, of music and song, , 
•Tisthee my lov'd Cymru, I pine for, I long. 
For thy hills and valleys, 

Where once I could rove ; 
Hear music that rallies. 
Or, soft lays of love, 
And rest by thy streamlets, where oft hath been 
told— 

The deeds of thy children, the mighty of old ? 

Gwilvm Saw. 

* DVyrmch gwyr Dyfi ; the men of Doveys 
debgbt. 

1 Telyn; the harp- so called by the Welsh, 
t tymrH, Wales; pronounced as if Written in 
English, Kumry. 

•SERENADE. 
(For the Mirror,) 
Want the silvery Moon beams sleep. 
On the waters of the deep , 
My languid eyes their vigils keep, 

And fondly turn to thee. 

When the night-wind softly blows. 
On the bosom of the rose, 
When the weary seek repose, 



Sleep then, Ellen, sleep, 
May slumbers light be thine ; 

I would not have thee wake, to weep. 
Nor share one pang of mine. 

Sleep, love, sleep. 

w. a. b. 

P2 



ON ARITHMETICAL RATIOS. 
(To the Editor of the Mirror.) 

Deptford, Feb. 27, 1825. 
Sir, — For the information of your readers, 
I take the liberty of forwarding to you 
the curious manner which ancient writers 
pursued in expressing particular ratios, 
although the present age has adopted 
such simple means, as to be perfectly un- 
derstood almost by the meanest capacity ; 
etill some of your constant readers might 
feel some embarrassment in perusing any 
of the above mentioned writers, and in no 
work have I found it so handsomely 
treated upon as in Donn's " Mathemati- 
cal Essays," which I am of opinion is 
now a scarce work. 

When the ratio, ox the antecedent di- 
vided by the consequent, is unity, then 
the ratio is said to be that of equality. 
Multiple ratio is, when the antecedent di- 
vided by the consequent is equal to any 
whole number ; and to express the parti- 
cular multiple ratios, if the quotient was 
2, 3, 4, 5, it was respectively called 
double, triple, quadruple, quintuple, Sec, 
and such are 2 to 1, 3 to 1, 4 to 1, 5 to 
1, &c But the ratio of a lesser number 
to a greater they distinguished by the 
word " sub" thus, the contrary to these, 
or such whose antecedent divided by the 
consequent is equal to any fraction* whose 
numerator is an unit. Whence the ratio 
of 1 to 2, 1 to 3, 1 to 4, 1 to 5, &c, or 
such whose antecedent divided by the 
consequent is = 4, |, i, 1"5, &c. is called, 
respectively, subduple, subtriple, sub- 
quadruple, subquintuple, Sec 

Super-particular ratio is, when the quo- 
tient of the antecedent by the consequent 
is an unit, and a fraction whose nume- 
rator is one, and such are 3 to 2, 4 to 3, 
5 to 4, 6 to 5, &c And, to express the 
several kinds of these ratios, they write 
the wotd " sesqui" before the name of 
the lesser term ; thus the ra,tib of 3 to 2 
was sesqui-alteral ; 4 to 3, sesqui-tertian ; 
5 to 4, sesqui-quartah, Sec And the 
contrary to these, viz. such whose quo- 
tient of the antecedent by t^e consequent ' 
(by some called the exponent of the ratio) 
is a fractional number whose numerator 
is greater than unity ; as are these ratios 
2 to 3, 3 to 4, 4 to 5, Sec are called sub- 
super particular ratios ; and these parti- 
cular ratios respectively sub-sesquialteral, 
sub-sesquitertian, sub-sesquiquartan, &c 

Super-partient ratio is when the quo- 
tient, or exponent of the ratio, is an unit, 
and a fraction whose numerator is greater 

♦ In any fraction 1 c is called the numerator, 
■ 
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than one, as 5 to 3, 7 to 4, &c And, to 
express the particular kinds of super- 
par tient ratio, they put the name of the 
number by which the antecedent exceeded 
the consequent between the words ** su- 
per" and " partient,* and the lesser term 
Of the ratios after all ; thus, the above- 
mentioned ratios were called super-bis- 
partiens-tertias, and super-tri-partiens- 
quartas, respectively, &c. ; and the con- 
trary to these are called sub-super-par- 
tient ; thus, the ratio of 3 to 5 was named 
sub-super-bipartiens-tertias, &c 
' Mutiple-superparticular ratio, is when 
the exponent of the ratio is any integer 
greater than an unit, and a fraction whose 
numerator is an unit, as 5 to 2, 10 to 3, 
Sec. ; and to express these particular ra- 
tios, they put the word *' sesqui" before 
die name of the lesser term ; and before 
the word M sesqui* they write duple, if 
the lesser term could be taken twice out 
of the greater ; and triple, if it could be 
taken out three times, &c : whence they 
called the ratio of 5 to 2 duple-sesqui- 
alteraL and that of 10 to 3 by the name 
of triple-sesqui-tertian, &c And on the 
contrary to these were called submultiple 
superp articular * thus, the ratios of 2 to 5, 
and 3 to 10, were called subd u pi c - sesqui- 
alteral, and subtriple-sesquialtcral, re- 
spectively. Multiple-superpartient ratio, 
is when the exponent of the ratio is a 
whole number greater than an unit, and 
a fraction having its numerator greater 
than an unit ; such are 8 to 3, 15 to 4, 
Ac ; and to denote these particular ra- 
tios, before the term which expresses that 
superpartient ratio, which has the same 
consequent as the proposed multiple su- 
perpartient ratio, if the consequent could 
be taken twice out of the antecedent they 
write "dupla;'* but if the consequent 
was ' contained three times in the antece- 
dent, they write "tripla," &c: hence 
the above-mentioned ratios were called 
dupla-superbipartiens-tertias, and tripla- 
supertTipartiens-quartas, for the superpar- 
tient ratios having the same consequents 
as these here proposed, viz. 3 and 4, are 
6 to 3 and 7 to 4, respectively. And the 
contraries to these ratios were called sub- 
multiplesuper-partient ratios, when the 
ratio of 3 to 8 was called sub-duplasuper- 
bipartiens-tertias, and that of 4 to 15 by 
the name of sub-trrplasupertripartiens 
quartas. 

' Hence it appears the ancients must 
have, in expressing their ratios, put them 
in their lowest terms ; thus, to express 
the ratio of 8 to 30, we must write the 
term for that of 4 to 15. Upon the mo- 
dcrn improvements coming into general 
use, these barbarous and long words were 
entirely disregarded, and the ratios ex- 



pressed much better and more intelligibly 
by the numbers themselves ; even, for 
example, which is most compendious 
and easiest understood, the saying that 
there are two quantities in the ratio of 4 
to 15, or that the two quantities are in the 
subtriplasupertripartiena quartas ratio. 

In my last communication I find I had 
forgotten to give the correct etymology of 
the term "Lemma,." which is from the 
Greek Ktififiau, w a proposition premised 
as introductory to the demonstrating a 
subsequent proposition.'* 

Should the above be deemed worthy of 
insertion in your instructive publication, 
the Mirror, and agreeable, I will at 
another time forward to you an account 
of the method made use of with the sex- 
agesimal fractions. 

I remain, Sir, yours most respectfully, 
J. W. Adams. 



THE EVENING HOUR. 



Sweet is the hoar whose twilight shade has 
given 

A milder radiance to the arch of Heave a : 
When raised above the world, the lifted eye 

Beat* on the blended glories of the sky 

As the last brightness of departing day, 
In mellow splendour softly fades away : 
And glittering in the dew, each tree and flower 

Breathe of the balmy freshness of the hour, 

And the faint breezes from the distant hill 

Sigh through the grove, and die along the rfll,— 

Who has not known the sweet enchanting power 

The magic influence of the eveniug hour ? 

Who has not felt each gloomy thought give way, 

Soothed by the scene, and charmed by its sway ? 

•Till holy feelings lull with soft control 

The strife and anguish of the troubled soul ; 

Mild resignation in its depth appears, 

And peace, aud heaven itself descends in tears. 



THE DEATH OP THE DROMEDARY 
DRIVER. 

In vast and boundless solitude be stands, 
Around him. Heaven and the Desert meet ; 

It is a naked universe of sands 
That mocks his gaze, and barn beneath his 

feet. 

Stillness,— deep stillness reigns,- and he, alone, 
Stands where drear solitude has reared her 
throne. 

Look on the ground behold the moistless bed. 
Where lies his faithful Dromedary dead ; 
.Murk hi* despairing look, as bis wild eye * 
Stretches Its aching sight, as if, alas, to try V 
To pierce between the desart and the sky, ' 
See him now turn his agonized gaze 
Upon the dead companion of bis way . 
the falln 



rnisv 



Again to life, the cumbrous weight of clay- 
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^ttkk thought, remembrances, hopes deep and 
strong, 

Tlie Arab maid that wept a fond adieu, 
And wished and prayed lie might not tarry 
long, 

And said she loved him, and she would be 
true; 

And home and all the scenes of early days, 
Come with a rushing sickness o'er his soul,— 
For be sees life fast shrinking to its goal,- 

He casts aronud a last despairing gaze 
O'er the wide wilderness of burning sand. 
And strikes bis forehead with his clenched 
band; 

And now be hurries on with rapid stride, 

As if, rain hope, to pass the boundless sands, 
And reach some clime where genUe waters 
glide 

Through smiling valleys and green shady 
lands.— 

But still the desart rises on his riew, 
And still tbe deep sand sinks beneath his 
tread,— 

Fainting, he stops exhausted— but anew 

Onward in frenzy runs — bis dizzy bead 
Turns round, at last — his tottering knees give 

Re falhwrad dying lies the f OH ena's 



LINES ON THE WINDOW OF AN INN 
AT NEWARK 

Away with despair Love, and whilst we are 
riving, 

Let's quaff the fall goblet of elegant joy ; 
For the last balmy kiss, thy dear lips have been 
giving, 

Is worth ail tbe sorrow the Indies could buy. 

On (As oppotUe vindow art ike following : 

L'on actaele trop cber 1' ennui de la grandeur, 
Cest dans 1' Obscurity, qu' babite le Bonbeur ; 
C est la qua son Epoux une Spouse enchainee ; 
Suit croon IMeu Men— taisant preside a 1* Hy- 
menee. 

Et cest la qne deux cobuts g6atent, sans ariiir, 
Des Flaisirs dont lea Orands aont appris a 
rougir. 

Henricub. 



ON MOURNING IN DIFFERENT 
PARTS OF THE WORLD. 

(For the Mirror.) 

In Europe, the ordinary colour for 
mourning is black; in China, white, 
they mourn for a father three years ; in 
Turkey, blue or violet ; in Egypt, yel- 
low ; in Ethiopia, brown. The ancient 
Spartan and Roman ladies mourned in 
white : and the same colour obtained for- 
merly in Castile, on the death of their 
princes ; the last time it was used was in 
1498, at the death of prince John. Kings 
and Cardinals always mourn in purple. 

" We mourn in black; why mourn we not in 
blood.* 

Each people pretevd to have their rea- 
sons for the particular colour of their 



mourning; white is supposed to denote 
purity ; yellow, that death is the end of 
human hopes, as leaves when they fall, 
and flowers when they fade, become yel- 
low; brown denotes the earth, whither 
the dead return ; black, the privation of 
life, as being the privation of light; blue 
expresses the happiness which it is hoped 
the deceased enjoy ; and purple or violet, 
sorrow on the one side, and nope on the 
other, as being a mixture of black and 
blue. Mourning among the ancients was 
expressed various ways, as by tearing 
their clothes, by wearing sackcloth, lay- 
ing aside crowns and every other mark of 
joy. Among the Romans, a year of 
mourning was ordained by law, for wo- 
men who lost their husbands. In public 
mournings at Rome, the shops were shut 
up, the women laid aside all their orna- 
ments, the senators their laticlavian or 
parliament robes, and die consuls sat in 
a lower seat than usual. The Indians 
after the death of a near relation moum 
fifteen days, during which time they eat 
nothing but rice: they are not to chew 
betel, or to use any of the common wash- 
ings in this time ; but they are to do acts 
of charity, and prayers are said, in treat- 
ing the Almighty to forgive the sins of 
the dead person and assign him a good 
place in the other world. On the six- 
teenth day, they make a solemn feast ac- 
cording to their abilities, and invite to it 
all their friends and neighbours. After 
this, they'usually on this day give food to 
the poor, and renew their prayers for the 
happiness of the dead person. A prac- 
tice worthy the imitation of more civi- 
lised nations. 

" Lo the poor Indian ! whose nntutor'd mind, 
Sees God in clouds, or bears him in tbe wind ; 
His soul, proud science never taught to stray 
Far as the solar walk, or milky wny ; 
Yet simple nature to his hope has givn, 
Behind the ckrod-topt bill an humbler heavn ; 
Some safer world in depth of woods embrae'd, 
Some happier island in tbe watery waste, 
Where slaves once more their native land be- 
hold. 

No fiends torment, no Christians thirst for gold.* 

The influence of grief on the body is 
so very great, as often to destroy all appe- 
tite and desire of meat, either by inspir- 
ing men with a disrelish for life, or by a 
mechanical instinct ; because food taken 
at such time makes but bad nourishment, 
fitter to corrupt the blood than prolong 
life ; on which account it is -assigned as a 
physical cause for the fasting practised 
among the heathens. The influence of 
this passion extends itself even to brutes, 
which when indisposed, not only to take 
no pains to provide themselves food, but 
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also refuse it when laid before them. We 
will conclude this sorrowful subject with 
Gay's account of a funeral. 

" Contemplate mortal ! on thy fleeting yean : 
See with black train, the funeral pomp appears. 
Whether some beir attends in sable state, 
And mourns with outward grief a parent * fate ; 
Or the fair virgin, nipp'd in beauty's bloom, 
A crowd of lovers follow to her tomb ; 
Why is the hearse with •scutcheons blazon'd 
round, 

And witb the nodding plcones of ostrich crown 'd ? 
No ; the dead know it not, nor profit gain : 
It only serves to prove the living vain. 
How short is life I how frail k human trust I 
Is all the pomp of laying dnit to dust." 

Trivia, Book III. litus 226. 

P. T. W. 

THE TROUBADOURS. 

(To the Editor qf the Mirror.) 

Sir,— The article under the above title 
in a late Mirror, (No. CXXIX.) con- 
tains a pleasing account of the great par- 
tiality shown for the Provencal Trouba- 
dour, or Norman Rymour, (professors of 
tbe art of poetry, then called The Gay 
Science) by that great hero of chivalry, 

" Rirhard, that robh d the lion of his heart, 
And fought the holy wars in Palestine." 

But no mention Is made of the distin- 
guished service he received from one of 
his own minstrels or English Trouba- 
dours, in rescuing him from a cruel and 
tedious captivity : it fts a remarkable fact, 
and ought to be recorded for the honour 
of poets and their art 

In 1190, Richard joined the cru3ade 
with Philip Augustus of France, but a 
division taking place between the two 
princes, the latter returned to Europe. 
Richard remained in 'the east, where he 
displayed uncommon valour against Sa- 
lad iu, whom he defeated near Cajsarea, 
and having made a truce ; embarked in a 
vessel which was wrecked on the coast of 
Italy. 

He then travelled in disguise through 

roi Germany, but being discovered 
Leopold, Duke of Austria, he was 
made prisoner, and sent to the Emperor 
Henry II. who kept him confined in a 
castle some time, until discovered by his 
minstrel, in the manner here related by 
an ancient writer, (1623) whose diction 
is so exceedingly sweet that it were a pity 
to modernize it. 

44 The Englishmen were more than a 
whole yeare without hearing any tydings 
of their king, or in what place he was 
kept prisoner. He had trained tip in his 
court a rimer or minstrejl, called Blondell 
da Nesle : Who (so satth *n ancient MS. 



of Old Poesies, written about those vert 
times, and an auncient MS., French 
Chronicle) being so long without the sight 
of his lord, his life seemed wearisome to 
him, and he became confounded with 
melancholy. Known e it was that he 
came backe from the Holy Land, but 
none could tell in what countrey he ar- 
rived. 

" Whereupon this Blondel, resolving to 
make search for him in many countries, 
but he would hear some news of him, 
after expence of divers days in travaile, 
he came to a towne (by good hap) neere 
to the castell where bis maister king 
Richard was kept. Of his host he de- 
manded to whom the castell appertained, 
and the host told him that it belonged to 
the duke of Austria. Then he enquired 
whether there were any prisoners therein 
detained or no : for alwayes he made such 
secret questionings wheresoever he came. 
And the hoste gave answer, there was one 
onely prisoner, but he knew not what he 
was, and yet he had bin detained there 
more then the space of a yeare. When 
Blondel heard this, he wrought such 
meanes that he became acquainted with 
them of the castell, as minstrels doc 
easily win acquaintance any where: but 
see the king he could not, neither under- 
stand that it was he. One day he sat 
directly before a window of the cSstett, 
where king Richard was kept prisoner, 
and began to sing a song in French, which 
king Richard and Blondel had sometime 
composed together. When king Richard 
heard the song, he knew that it was 
Blondel that sung it ; and when Blondel 
paused at halfe of the song, the king be- 
gan the other halfe and completed it. 
Thus Blondel won knowledge of &e 
king his maister, and returning home 
into England, made the barons of the 
countric acquainted where the king was.** 

This happened about the year 1193, be 
was at length ransomed by his Subjects, 
and in a war afterwards with Philip, he 
invaded France, and in besieging the 
castle of Chalons, was killed by an arrow 
in the forty-second year of hfs age. See 
Hume* §o. u 

Under Richard, the minstrel art ac- 
quired additional splendour; he was not 
only the great hero of cnivalry but the 
patron of poets and minstrels. He was 
irimself of their number, and some of 
his poems are still extant. The follow- 
ing old Provencal lines are given as the 
very original song : to which is subjoined 
an imitation offered by Dr. Bumey (Ilist. 
qf Music, vol. ii. p. 237). 

These as well as the anecdote recited 
»re extractcfl from the Percjr Reliques. 
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ANCIENT PROVENCAL 80NG. 

ELOSDF.L. 

Domna rostra beutas, 

Bias bellas faissos, 
Els be Is oils amor ns 

Els gens cors ben taillats : 



De rostra 



que me lia. 



Your beauty, lady fair, 
None views without delight, 

But still so cold an air, 
No passion can excite: 

Yet this I patient are, 

While all are sbun'd like me. 

RICHARD. 

Si bel trop affansia 
/a de tos uon portrai, 

Que major honorai 
Sol en Totre deman : 

Que sautra des brjsnn. 

Tot can de vos.volria. 

No nymph my heart can 

If favour she divide, 
And smiles on all around, 

Unwilling to decide : 
I'd rather hatred bear, 
Than love with others share. 



BEAUTY. 
(To the Editor of the Mirror.) 
* The wind patscth oyer it, and it is gone 1 



of life; while extreme health, one of 
Nature's most valuable gins, frequently 
render us careless and unguarded, and 
guilty of many irregularities — which, at 
length, interrupt happiness and virtue. 
Beauty is, of course, an extreme gift of 
nature ; and, if the great Lord Bacon can 
be relied on, he evidently shews the 

injurious effects of this extreme. " Beau. 

tiful women," says he, " are seldom of 
any great accomplishments, because they, 
for the most part, study behaviour rather 
than virtue." Bacon well knew the feel- 
ings of human nature ; and though many 
may imagine him to have spoken too 
hastily in this particular, I am induced 
(without going so far as his lordship) to 
conceive that his opinion is often too 
evident A woman, when possessed of 
these entangling charms, is conscious of 
her attractive powers, and studies to ren- 
der them, if possible, more conspicuous. 
The great Baroness de Stacl was so re- 
gardless of accomplishments, that she 
confessed she would freely exchange half 
her knowledge for personal charms. If 
it were in the least necessary, innumerable 
instances could be shewn where extremes 
in beauty has had all the effect which 
Bacon would wish to attribute to it. 
The ill-fated Jane Shore, and the crafty 
Cleopatra, are sufficient evidences. 

" Beauty," says Bacon, " is as sum- 
mer fruits, which are easy to corrupt and 
cannot last." This, like most of that 
Nobleman's precepts, conveys much 
truth. It is easy to corrupt, because, in 
its very nature, it is frivolous and of no 



That building which is raised upon a 
solid, unalterable foundation, though but 
plain and simple, in its architecture is 
much superior to the tastefully-constructed 
temple — which, in magnificence, 'attracts 

the admiration of many, but whose foun- importance, and cannot last, because, like 
dation is weak and shallow. Just so we all matter, it is perishable. Yet, notwith- 
ought to estimate the noble structure of standing how many endeavour to cul- 
the human frame — not by the outward tivate and encourage it, to the neglect of 
form and nleasing figure, but by the their essential duties and obligations, 
principles of virtue, that govern and sup- who, like the poor peacock, when it 
port the 'grand pile, and create it proof spreads its well-plumed, richly-variegated 
against the tempests of this life. Solidity fan to the admiring crowd, assumes only 
forms the valuable property of any spe- that which attends ignorance, 
cific thing, while ornaments are but the That which will, in any shape what- 
flights of fancy. ever, whether directly, or indirectly, 
In order to sustain the multifarious promote and nourish virtue and happi- 
movements of this life with ease and ness, is of itself good, and claims the 
happiness, extremes should be studiously love of all well-disposed individuals. — 
avoided. Indeed, the extremes of any Beauty, so far from proving conducive 
thing, whether in the natural or the to happiness or virtue, is the parent of 
moral state of the world, is far from being misery — the constant attendant on folly — 
congenial either with happiness or virtue, and the source from whence the forsaken 
M Happiness, as well as virtue," says husband and the orphan child date the 
Johnson, " consists in mediocrity ;" and origin of all their miseries. In short, 
the maxim of " Cleobulus, the Lindion, it entails unhappincss on the possessors 
mediocrity is best, has long been coo- and the admirers. A cogent argument ia 
sidered as an universal'principal, extended support of this is derived from the know- 
through the whole compass of life and ledge, that females possessing these 
human nature." Even the extreme of charms always attract strong admiration 
fortune forces upon us many vices and and fancied love — that they become so 
mischiefs, unknown to the middle station familiarised to this praise that they arc 
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Induced to persuade themselves that 

beauty is a pre-eminent quality, and 
needs only to be known to receive pro- 
tection and support. 

Beauty has received censure from an- 
cient as well as modern writers, and there 
seems to have been some occasion for it. 
Socrates, in speaking of it, has described 
it as a " short-lived tyranny and Theo- 
phrastus, as a " silent fraud." The 
ancient ladies seem to have outdone all 
attempts on the part of our modern 
ladies to further personal charms. The 
Roman ladies used chalk and white lead, 
or paints ; for we are told by Martial, 
that M Fabula was afraid of the rain, on 
account of the chalk on her face; and 
Lobelia of the sun, because of the ceruse 
with which her face was painted; and 
that the famous Poppasa, the first mis- 
tress, and afterwards wife of Nero, made 
twe of an unction paint, which hardened 
upon the face, and entirely changed the 
original features. 

To beg pardon of your female readers 
for saying thus much, and to speak the 
truth, much blame is attributable to 
Man, for first placing a higher value 
upon beauty than it merited. It is they 
themselves who have set the value upon 
H, and women demand no more. Men 
have been found weak enough to dedicate 
the whole of their actions to the charms 
of beauty — and what more can be had ? 

At a closing word, I would wish to 
Inspire upon all minds, that beauty— 
though princes have resigned dignity and 
power to possess it— though the philoso- 
pher has yielded at its touch — though 
the poet has laboured much in ita praise — 
though the stubborn heart has been 
softened by its influence — though all 
men, from the diadem to the peasant, 
have become slaves (and glory in the 
slavery) to its power, at best, frequently 
loses ita charms, and often proves as 
poison concealed within the folds of her 

~ e— * ABC - 

...j 

PROCRASTINATION. 

Til DO IT To-mohbow."— Of aR 
the methods which man, in the abundance 
of his ingenuity, has invented by which 
to cheat himself, that of procrastination 
is probably the most effectual There is 
a trite remark of a venerable sage extant, 
to this purpose, " AH the good you will 
ever do— all the labour you will ever do- 
must be done to-day- for there is no 
to-morrow^ That period of time which 
lies beyond the present moment, is not 
guaranteed to us by any pledge. To- 



morrow, to us, may become to-day or 
eternity. To suspend any thing import- 
ant, then, upon so absolute an uncertainty , 
is madness — as saith the poet, 

" Defer not till to-morrow to be wise , 
To-morrow's sun to you may never rise." 

But even if it ever does return, the thing 
called opportunity, may not return with 
it 

My aunt Dorothy was the first example 
I ever had of the sad evil of this *' I'll do 
it to-morrow " mania. She was a very 
pretty, gay girl, and being decidedly the 
belle of the village, had young men in 
abundance at one time or another paying 
court to her. They were not all mere 
slippers neither, just fit to be worn a few 
days and then shook off ; but were, some 
of them worth listening to, had the means 
to marry, and so forth. But whether 
it was that she dearly loved to be courted, 
as most girls do, you know, or that she 
really found some difficulty in choosing 
among them, I know not ; she kept 
putting one and another of them off till 
to-morrow and to-morrow; but at last 
the golden chances all went by — and she 
was left to sing the sad ditty of 

• • \ 
" Nobody coming to marry me— 
Nobody coming to woo." 

In ancient times this disposition to 
procrastination existing in the mind of 
one great man, was the pivot upon which 
the fortunes of the world turned. Vou 
remember Hannibal and Can nee. When 
the Roman legions were broken and de- 
stroyed, the city panic struck and 
defenceless, Hannibal said I will march 
to-morrow, until hia enemy gathered 
strength ; again put on his armour ; and 
the time for conquest had gone by for 
ever. Had it not been for this, Carthage 
might have worn the crown of the uni- 
verse, and Hannibal known no greater 
general in the annals of time. 

A great deal of decision is necessary, if 
we would prosper. No one was ever suc- 
cessful to any considerable extent, without 
it To-morrow ! it is a cheat. And is 
deceives us principally in t ; jne, and con. 
ceals from our view the multitudinous 
affairs it will bring to fill up ita every 
vacant moment. Thus, when it comes, 
it disappoints us by presenting itself with 
its own caies and wants, and without a 
space in which to deposit those of the 
time that is past—Well hath Young said, 



The day in band, 
Like a bird strain tip to get loose u going, 
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" 1 want to »ee Mrs. Ja?o's hand writing, that 1 

may Judge of b«r temper." — Shbnstohb. 
Oub. selection of Autographs and bio- 
graphical notices meet with such univer- 
sal approbation from our readers, that 
we need make no apology for introducing 
them frequently. In order, however, to 
afford- a more ample range, we shall feel 
much obliged to such of our readers as 
are in possession of the autographs of 
distinguished individuals, if they will 
favour us with the loan of them for a few 
days, when they shall be carefully re- 
tnrned. 

Wm. Roscoe, Esq. — This gentleman 
owes no share of his fame to his birth, 
which was humble, and his education 
limited. — He was bom at Liverpool:, 
and at an early age he was articled as a 
clerk, In die office of Mr. Edes, an attor- 
ney, in his native town, and soon after- 
wards he began the study of the Latin 
language. This he acquired, and then 
proceeded to the French and Italian, in 
the last of which he made great progress. 
At the age of sixteen he wrote a poem, 
entitled u Mount Pleasant ;" and at the 
expiration of his clerkship, he became a 
partner with Mr. A spin ell, an attorney at 
Liverpool. About this time he contracted 
an intimacy with the late Dr. Enfield and 
Dr. Aikin, and devoted much of his 
attention to literature and the arts. Even 
so early as the year 1773, he materially 
contributed to the establishment of a 
society for the encouragement of drawing 
and painting, at Liverpool. In the year 
1797, Mr. Roscoe relinquished the prac- 
tice of an attorney, and entered himself a 
student of (fray's Inn, and in due time 
was called to the bar. He afterwards 
commenced business as a merchant and 
banker, in Liverpool, but was unforru- 
in business. The author of the 



" Sketch Book » elegantly allude* to this 
circumstance : — 

* 4 In America," says he, we only know 
Mr. Roscoe as the author ; in Liverpool 
he is spoken of as the banker — and I waa 
told of his being unfortunate in business. 
I could not pity him as I heard some 
rich men do : I considered him far above 
the reach of my pity. Those who live- 
only in the world, and /or the world maw 
be cast down by the frowns of adversity, 
but a man like Roscoe is not to be over- 
come by the mutations of fortune. They 
do but drive him upon the resources of 
bis own mind, to the superior society of 
his own thoughts, which the best of men 
are apt sometimes to neglect, and to 
roam abroad in search of less worthy 
associates. He is independent of the 
world around him. He lives with anti- 
quity and posterity ; with antiquity in 
sweet communion of studious retirement, 
and with posterity in the generous as- 
piring after future renown. The solitude 
of such a mind is the state of its highest 
enjoyment It is then visited by. those 
elevated meditations which are the proper 
aliment of noble minds, and are like 
manna sent from heaven to the wilderness 
of this world." 

During the season of his prosperity, 
Mr. Roscoe represented Liverpool in 
parliament for a short time, and acted in 
conjunction with the Fox party.—. 
Mr. Roscoe is an elegant writer, and 

the author of numerous works The 

two principal of his productions are— 
" The Life of Lorenzo de Medici," and 
" The Life and Pontificate of Leo X." 
The author we have already quoted pays 
a just tribute to the character of Roscoe, 
and the services he has rendered to LL 
verpooL He says: — 

" He has shown how much may be done 
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in hours of leisure by one master spirit he had not a farthing to purchase pen, 
for a place, and hov completely it can ink, and paper. Genius, however, rinds 
give its own impress to surrounding ob- out expedients, and he beat out pieces of 
jects. Like his own Lorenzo de Medici, leather, on which be worked problems 
on whom he seems to have fixed his eye, with a blunt awl. Hitherto he was a 
as on a pure model of antiquity, he has stranger to poetry, and scarcely knew it 
woven the history of his life with the his- by name. His first attempt at versifying, 
tory of his own native town, and made was occasioned by a whimsical circum- 
the foundations of its fame the monu- stance. A country painter had engaged 
ments of its virtues. Wherever you go to paint a sign for an ale-house ; but 
in Liverpool, you can perceive traces of instead of giving a representation of a 
his footsteps in all that is elegant and lion, he exhibited a dog. This produced 
liberal. He found the tide of wealth much mirth ; and one of GifTbrd'g ac- 
flowing merely in the channels of trade ; quaintance being instigated by it to write 
he has diverted it from its invigorating some doggrel rhymes, he also was in- 
rills to refresh the gardens of literature, duced to try his skill in composition, 
By his own example, and constant exer- and succeeded so well, that his verses 
dons, he has brought into effect that were pronounced the beat. Another oe- 
union of commerce, and the intellectual currence, equally trivial, produced new 
pursuits so eloquently recommended in verses ; and these were so much the sub- 
one of his latest writings, an address ject of conversation, that his master 
the opening of the Liverpool Insti- threatened to punish him if he wrote any 



tution, and has practically proved how more, being apprehensive lest the youth 
beautifully they may be brought to har- ful bard should take it into his head to 
monize, and to benefit each other. The be-rhyme some of his customers. But 
noble institutions for literary and scientific the verses already composed were in cir- 
purposes, which reflect such credit upon dilation, and the author was deemed a 
Liverpool, and are giving such an impulse rising genius who deserved encourage- 
to the public mind, have been mostly m ent. Little collections were made for 
originated, and all effectively promoted, him ; and the money thus acquired en- 
by Mr. Roscoe ; and when we consider abled him to prosecute his studies, by 
the rapid increasing opulence and raagni- supplying him occasionally with paper, 
tudeof that town, which promises to vie and even mathematical books. His mas- 
in commercial importance with the metro- ter, however, no sooner heard the praises 
polis, it will be perceived that in bestowed on his apprentice, than his 
awakening an ambition of mental im- anger kindled ; the garret was searched, 
provement among its inhabitants, he has bis little library seized, and all applica- 
effected a great benefit to the cause of tion to study rigorously prohibited. 
British literature.'* At this period Providence raised up 
William Giffori), Esa. — This the first friend that Gi fiord had in the 
gentleman who is one of the most power- world, a respectable surgeon of Ash bur- 
mi and one of the most acute critics of ton, whose curiosity being excited by the 
the age, is a native of Ashburton, in De- productions of this untutored genius, en- 
vonshirc, where he was bom in 1757. quired after the author, heard his simple 
He is, perhaps, the most striking living tale, and meditated on the best means of 
instance of genius triumphing over po- rendering him essential benefit The 
verty and difficulties. His father was a plan which suggested itself as the most 
dissipated man, who ran away from advisable, was to raise a sum by sub- 
school, and became an associate with the scription for the purchase of the time 
noted Bam fy hie Moore Garew ; he after- which the youth had yet to serve, and to 
wards was a sailor on board a man of war, Support him for a few months in educa- 
then a plumber and glazier, which busi- tion. This design was carried into exe- 
ness he quitted to return to sea. With cution ; and six pounds being paid to the 
such a parent, it is not to be expected master for the delivery of his indentures, 
that his offspring was much attended to| the future translator of Juvenal breathed 
and young Gifrord suffering in the po- the air of freedom, and bader~an eternal 
verty and wretchedness of his parents, adieu to mechanical labour, 
was, after a slender education, bound ap- The bounty of his patrons were not 
prentice to a shoemaker, in which craft thrown away on William Gifrord ; for 
ne remained seven years. His only book in the short period of two years from the 
was a Treatise on Algebra, which was a day of his emancipation, he was pro* 
treasure locked up, until he was enabled nounced fit for the university. The same 
to read by steal til Fennmg's Introduction* patronage which released him from a 
which bis master's son had purchased, humble occupation provided the n 
But there were still other obstacles, for for sending him to Oxford, where he 
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distinguished himself. The father of the 
present Earl Grosvenor was a kind patron 
to him. 

Mr. Gifford is the translator of Juvenal, 
the author of the Baviad and Myriad, 
and was until very lately the Editor of 
the Quarterly Review. It ought to be 
said to the praise of Mr. Gifford that he is 
not ashamed of his origin, and that these 
particulars of his life are taken from his 
own memoir, which is one of the most 
interesting and instructive pieces of auto- 
biography ever written. 

The Rev. C. R. Matusik — This 
gentleman who died on the 30th of Oc- 
tober, 1824, and of whom we may here- 
after be tempted to give a detailed me- 
moir, was a native of the sister isle. II is 
first appearance as an author was in one 
Of the highest Walks of literature. It 
was the tragedy of Bertram, which was 
received with such distinguished appro- 
bation at Drury Lane Theatre. Mr. Ma- 
turin was at that time Curate of St 
Peter's Dublin, with a salary of £7<>. or 
i.'l(io. a year, and he never rose higher 
in the church. Of late years he confined 
himself to writing novels, in which he 
was successful. 

The Rev. Francis Wranoham, 
M . A . F. R. S. — Honours which were 
denied poor Mr. Maturin, have showered 
thick and most deservedly on this gentle- 
man, who is Archdeacon of Cleveland, 
and holds other benefices. He was bom 
on the 11th Of June, 1160 \ his father 
was an eminent agriculturist, and occu- 
pied the beautiful farm of Raisthorp on 
the Wolds, near Malum in Yorkshire. 
The first rudiments of his education were 
received under the Rev. Stephen ThelwaH 
of West Heslerton. near Malton.* His 
education was rapid, and when of a pro- 
per age he was entered of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Archdeacon Wrangham is 
the author of various woiks both in poetry 
and prose ; he is an accomplished clas- 
sical scholar, and an elegant writer. 

Charles LAMB.-*-Mr. Lamb was 
born in London in 1776* and was cdu- 

Sited at Christ's Hospital. He is a very 
vely essay writer, and has published 
some poems; his best work -is John 
Woodville^ a tragedy. Dir. Lamb is the 
author of the papers in the London "Ma- 
gazine signed Etia. 

James Hogg, belter known hv the 
name of the "*terick -Shepherd,'* is a 
peasant poet of great talent, although at 
the age of twenty he could neither read 
nor write. He passed a youth of poverty 

Vkr. fheTw.11 derived his quota of learning 
It a village school in Cumberland, and aftfr- 
^ttfds wortred as a bucUayer. 



and hardship, but it was the youth of a 
lonely shepherd, among the most beauti- 
ful pastoral valleys in the world. His 



* The most remote and 
By shepherds trod." 

Living for years in this solitude, he un- 
consciously formed friendships with the 
springs, the brooks, the caves, the hills, 
and with all the more fleeting and faith- 
less pageantry of the sky, that to him 
came in the place of those human affec- 
tions, from whose indulgence he was 
debarred by the necessities that kept him 
aloof from the cottage fire, and up among 
the mists on the mountain top. For 
many years, he seldom saw " the human 
race divine, " except on the sabbath mom, 
when he came down from the mountains 
to renew his weekly Store of provender. 

To this youth of romantic seclusion, we 
may ascribe the fertility of Ms mind in 
images of external nature ; images which 
are dear to him for the recollections which 
they bring, for the restoration of his early 
life. These images he haa at all times a 
delight in pouring out, and in all his de- 
scriptions there are lines of light, or strokes 
of darkness, that at once captivate the 
imagination, and convince us that the 
sunshine, or the shadow, has travelled 
before the poet's eye. 

Mr. Hogg is the author of several vo- 
lumes of poems, of which his •'Queen's 
Wake" is his best production : he has also 
written two novels, entitled the " Perils 
of Man," and the " Perils of Woma». ,, 
The " Confession of a Justified Sinner," 
is also from his pen. 

PAPER CURRENCY in TARTAR V. 

" Ik the city of Kanhalu," says Marco 
Polo, " is the mint of the Grand Khan, who 
may truly be said to possess the secret of the 
alcnymist, as he has the art of producing 
money by the following process : — He 
causes the bark to be etripoed from those 
mnl berry-trees* the leaves of which are 
used for feeding silk-Worms, and takes 
from it that thin inner rind which lies 
between the coarser bark and the wood of 
the tree. This being steeped and after* 
wards pounded in a mortar, until reduced 
to a pulp, is made into paper, resembling 
in substance that which is manufactured 
from cotton, but quite black. When 
ready tor uae, he has it cut into pieces of 
money of different sizes, nearly square, 
but somewhat longer than they are wide. 
Of these the smallest pass for a denier 
ttoimois; the next in sire, for a Venetian 
silver -groat; others, toe two, five, and 
ten groats; others, for one, two, three, 
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and as &r as ten bestanu of gold. The 
coinage of this paper money is authenti. 
cated with aa much form and ceremony as 
if it were actually of pure gold or silver; 
for to such a note a number of officers, 
specially appointed, not only subscribe 
their names, but affix their signet also ; 
and when this has been regularly done by 
the whole of them, the principal officer 
deputed by his majesty, having dipped 
into vermilion the royal seal, committed 
to his custody, stamps with it the piece 
of paper, so that the form of the seal, 
tinged with the vermilion, remains im- 
pressed upon it ; by which it receives 
full authenticity as current money, and 
the act of counterfeiting it is punished as 
a capital offence. When thus coined in 
large quantities, this paper currency is 
circulated in every part of his majesty's 
dominions t nor dare any person, at the 
peril of his life, sefuse it in payment. 
All his subjects receive it without hesi- 
tation, because, wherever their business 
may call them, they can dispose of it 
again in the purchase of merchandize 
they may have occasion for — such as 
pearls, jewels, gold, or silver. With it, 
In short, every article may be procured.' 1 
The only material difference between the 
paper systems of Tartary and England, 
appears to be in the process of making 
r. In Tartaiy the Khan causes the 
to be stripped of their bark, and 
the rind into paper ; in England 
of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to strip the people, and the 
bank turned their rags into notes. 



fcfK fttlector, 

CHOICE EXTRACTS FROM 
NEW WORKS. 

THE TWO MINAS, AND THE 
SPANISH GUERILLAS. 

Capt. Voh B&akdt, who served in the 
French army during the Peninsular war, 
in his work, with the above title, relates 
the following anecdote of Xavier Mina, 
nephew of the present General, who af- 
terwards fell in Mexico; — 

" Being once pursued by several co- 
lumns, he saw himself under the necessity 
of seeking refuge on a nearly isolated 
rock, which rises almost perpendicularly 
in the neighbourhood of Estella. His 
men defended the only accessible side 
with great firmness, and our voltigeurs 
did not succeed in establishing themselves 
upon it, until late in the evening. As 
re not aware of Mina's being 
with this little corps, and felt 



confident of taking them prisoners on the 
following morning with the greatest ease, 
the contest was suspended. Mina, in the 
mean time, took advantage of the night 
in a most peculiar way. At the steepest 
side of the rock, which might be from 
150 to 160 feet high, he and his men de- 
scended by a rope ; so that, when we 
climbed up in the morning to take the nest, 
the birds had tied. We found nothing but 
a piece of paper attached to a tree, which 
contained a still more ungracious com- 
pliment, than that which Solon the high 
priest of Heliopolis once caused to fall 
into the hands of the Greeks.* 

THE GUERILLAS. 

They formed the basis of an actual ar- 
mament of the people; and were seen 
upon every road and path, vigilantly 
guarding all belonging to them, and ea- 
gerly seeking for plunder. As soon aa 
an opportunity for a capture offered itself, 
or a combined enterprise was meditated, 
the most active and daring among the 
people assembled, and joined the Gueril- 
las. They rushed with the utmost rapi- 
dity unon thehr booty, or placed them- 
selves in order of battle, according to the 
object of the undertaking. It was not 
uncommon to see them standing out a 
whole day in sight of a vigilant enemy, 
in order to intercept a courier, or any 
other individual, or to capture supplies. 
It was in this way that Mina captured 
the Viceroy of Navarre appointed by Jo- 
seph Napoleon, and that Julian made a 
prisoner of the commandant of Ciudad- 
Rodrigo. As soon as the enterprise was 
completed, every one went his own way, 
and armed men were seen scattered in all 
directions ; but the members of the levy, 
as I may call it, quietly returned to their 
common occupations, without their ab- 
sence having been noticed. Thus the 
communication upon all roads was closed. 
Thousands of enemies were on the spot, 
though not a single one could be disco- 
vered : no courier could be dispatched 
without being taken ; no supplies could 
be set off without being attacked; in 
short, no movement could be effected 
without being observed by a hundred 
eyes. At the same time, there existed no 
means of striking at the root of a combi- 
nation of this kind. Ibid, 

» Greeks you are, ami always will be— fools. 



ANECDOTES OF THE RUSSIAN 
CAMPAIGN. 

a Mu hat had gone on a few leagues 
before. Ever since the arrival of Kutu- 
sof, troops of Cossacks had been inces- 
santly hovering about the heads of our 
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columns. TVfurat was exasperated at 
seeing his cavalry forced to deploy against 
so feeble an obstacle. We are assured 
that, on that day; from one of those first 
impulses worthy of the ages of chivalry, 
he dashed suddenly and alone towards 
their line, stopped short a few paces from 
them, and there, sword in hand, made a 
sign for diem to retire, with an air and 
gesture so commanding, that these barba- 
rians obeyed and fell back in amazement.'* 

During the battle of Borodino — 

" The soldiers at Friaad, drew up in 
front of Semenowska, repelled the first 
charges, but, when they were assailed 
with a shower of balls and grape-shot, 
they began to give way-; one of their 
leaders got tired and gave orders to re- 
treat ; at that critical moment, Murat ran 
up to him, and seizing him by the collar, 
exclaimed, ' What are you about?' 
The colonel, pointing to the ground, 
covered with half his troops, answered, 
' You see well enough that it is impos- 
sible to stand here*' — 4 Very well, I 
will remain V exclaimed the king. These 
words stopped the officer: he looked 
Murat steadily in the face, and turning 
round, coolly said, * You are right ! Sol- 
diers, face to the enemy ! Let us go and 
be killed!'" 

In the same battle — 
' " It was that Fabvier, the aide-de- 
camp of Marmont, who had arrived but 
the day before frqm the heart of Spain, 
made hiinsdf conspicuous ; he went as a 
volunteer, and on toot, at the head of the 
most advanced sharp-shooters, as If he 
had come there to represent the army of 
Spain, in the midst of the great army; 
and, inspired with that rivalry of glory 
which makes heroes, wished to exhibit it 
at the head, and the first in every danger. 

" He fell wounded in that too famous 
redoubt; for the triumph was short- 
lived ; the attack wanted concert, either 
from precipitation in the first assailant, 
or too great slowness in chose who fol- 
lowed."— Segwr's Expedition,*) Russia. 



ALICANT. 

« Ox the east end of Alicant stands the 
castle, upon a very high and steep rock ; 
one way only leading to it, and that nar- 
row and full of turnings. It commands 
the whole towne, being so very much 
higher ; and might batter it aU downc 
with stones only, if they could be but 
throne over the castle wall* Tis inacces- 
sible save only by that narrow way that 
leads to it : in so much when the Moores 
ware driven out of the towne by the Spa- 
niard, som of the Moores did, with a 
greate deale of difficulty, gett up into the 



castle, and kept it against the Spaniard, 
and much anoyd the towne dayly. In a 
short space, the Moores. in the castell 
were all dead, save only on ; whoe him- 
self kept the castle a whole yeare after all 
his companions were dead; which the 
report is were 600. This single Moore 
made severall rraines of pouder, leading 
to several parti of the castle ; by which 
lie -could at his pleasure fyre many gunns 
at once, or severally at his pleasure. The 
enemy (not doubting but that there was a 
considerable number of men in the castle, 
and being constantly troubled to kepe a 
strict watch, for feare of then* sallying 
out, and finding that they could no way 
force it) hangs up a flagg of truce, and 
propounds honourable conditions. The 
Moore refuseth these, but makes articles 
far more advantageous for himselfe, and 
throes them ore the castell vail ; to which 
the enemy gladly yeelded, knowing no 
other way to have it in their possession. 
The gates being opened, the single Moore 
appeares ; they ask for the test, and 
search, but find none at all ; causing 
much admiration. Tis reported that the 
mettell was cafryd up, and the gunns 
were cast in the castle." Teonge*t Diary. 

• * ■ 

THE CQSSACK HETMAN PI<A- 
TOFF AND HIS DAUGHTER, 

The veteran is said to have offered his 
daughter in marriage, and her weight of 
gold as her dowry, to the individual who 
should deliver to him the conqueror of 
Europe, Napoleon, dead or alive. This 
fable, under a modification, even found a 
place in a justly celebrated review. There 
it is said that " the veteran Platof, whose 
blood had been so often shed in the de- 
fence of Russia on former occasions* now 
showed his ardour for the cause in which 
he was engaged, by promising his daugh- 
ter and 200,000 roubles, to the hero who 
should rid the world of the invader." The 
said lady was painted in the brightest 
colours of fancy, and her portrait caught 
the attention of the pas«ers-by, in the 
shop-windows of London and Edinburgh, 
and even in the provincial towns of our 
island. She was beautiful, her father 
was a hero, and riches abounded at 
Novo-Tcherkisk. But, alas ! for the 
Ataman's successors, there was no foun- 
dation for such reports : Piat6f was never 
rich. I believe he was in difficulty, if 
not in debt ; and, what is more extraor- 
dinary, he had no daughter unmarried in 
1812. But such a report, though an im- 
position, was congenial to the general 
feeling of the British nation at the time, 
and thus it met with ready belief. When 
we lately- had die pleasure of dining at 
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the table of Plat6f successor, I repeat- 
ed the story as told above, and in the 
language of the country, so that all pre- 
sent understood. The recital was follow, 
ed by bursts of laughter ; at the cessation 
of which, one of his best friend* told us, 
that indeed it was a great mistake. Pla- 
t6f," said he, " was always poor, because 
he was always liberal ; and, had he had a 
daughter to marry in 1W2, instead «of 
thousands of roubles, or her weight of 
gold, if he could have given the weight 
«f one of her ears im that metal in dowry, 
it was his 
Russia. 



&c(tnt(ffe amustnunt*. 

No. IX. 

ARITHMETICAL QUESTIONS. 

( To the Editor of the Mirror.) 
Havixg observed in a former number of 
the Mirror a part of its pages devoted 
to Arithmetical recreations, I haw for- 
warded to you a few, thereby exemplify- 
ing the wonderful properties of figures, 
leaving their insertions to your discretion. 

Question 1. — Take the nine digits, 
and by addition alone, without repeating 
any figure twice over, make the amount 
no more nor less than 100. 

This, Sir, Is done only one way, as 
follows :— Add 9, 6, 2, together, which 
will be 17, to which add 46 and 38 -the 
amount will be 100, without any figure 
being repeated twice ; or thus— 

9 

6 

2 

""15 

45 

38 

100 Amount required. 
The above is by whole numbers at the 
same time. 

Fractions can give the required amount, 
as follows : — 
97 5-4 ) For 97 5-4 is equal to 98 1-4 
1 3-6 ]- 13-6 1 1-2 

2-8) 1-4 

100 100 

Consequently your first fraction must 
be improper, which is of no consequence, 
as no figure is repeated twice. 

Question 2 Place to the following 

figures, 1, 2, 3, as to tell every way 6. 
12 3 
2 3 1 

Answer*— To do this some persons 
will place them under the above, instead 



of which they must be placed 
follows u~ 3 1 2 

1 a s 

2 3 1 
The above question can no 

any other way. 

Question 3.— What multiplier is re- 
quired to any multiplicand, who% product, 
being added together, will contain an equal 
number of nines without an overplus ? 

Answer. — The properties of this figure 
are amazing, more so than any other — 
the multiplier is 9 : for example :-r- 
7G8 
B 



6912=18: twoO'sandno 



1 ' 
9 

9 No remainder over 9. 
9 

8i=i + 8=o 

9 

[der. 

729=9 + 2 + 7=18 : two 9's, no rcmain- 
9 



6561=6 + 5+8 + 1=18: ditto. 

Also 18=8+ l=9—o<* libitum. 
Question 4 — Tell the decimal part of 
a pound without the assistance of pencil 
or pen — for instance, what is the decimal 
part for 16*. Id. ? 

Answer.— -82,916, and a recurring de- 
cimal, the method is this: -Take half 
the number of shillings for the first deci- 
mal, half 16=8; next reduce the pence 
and farthings into farthings, calling them 
the next two decimals, observing if they 
amount to 25 and above 50, to add 

one as above 7 multiplied by 4 gives 

28, which being above 26, you must add 
1=29. For the next points take their 
excess above 25, or 50, or 75, and call 
them pence, which reduce as before — 
Thus 29 being 4 more than 25, I say 
4 times 4=16, my next two decimals, 
they being under 25, nothing is to be 
added. Now 4 times 16 being 64, and 
two 25's are contained in that number, I 
add 2, which is equal to 66, tells me I 
have a recurring decimal — consequently 
I have occasion to go no farther.— Should 
the shillings be odd you proceed as 
before, only to the second decimal from 
the left you add 5. Thus : 17#. Id. 
Half 17= 8 
4x7=28+1 29 
Add 5 to 2. 
For the odd sum 6 

879, &e. 
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Adding the 5 must be obvious to every 

arithmetician ; for if & 17 i» 8 \, the 
decimal must be 8, 6. 

I hope, Mr. Editor, I am not trouble, 
some in sending the above, it being done 
from the pure motive that all of your 
juvenile readers may be in possession of 
some of the short methods, whereby they 
mav save a great deal of time, and make 
a more rapid improvement in their learn- 
ing — I remain rout's, most respectfully, 

J. W. A. 



pifctellanfe*. 



THE PORTUGUESE MAN OF 
WAR. 

The fifth, commonly called by sea- 
men, the " Portuguese SI an of \\ ar," is 
the holothuria physalis of Linnaeus, and a 
species of mollusca. It consists of a small 
bladder about seven inches long ; very 
much resembling the air bladder of fishes ; 
from the bottom of which descends a num- 
ber of strings, of a bright blue, and red ; 
some of them three or four feet in length ; 
which, upon being touched, sting like a 
nettle, but with much more force. 

On the top of the bladder is a mem- 
brane, which is used as a sail, and turned 
so as to receive the wind whichsoever way 
it blows; this membrane is marked in 
fine pink-coloured veins, and the animal 
is, in every respect, an object exquisitely 
curious and beautiful. 



RULES FOR YOUNG TRADES- 
MEN AND APPRENTICES. 

Be careful not to encumber yourself with 
a house of greater cent than the current 
profits of your business will easily pay. 
Many young beginners have half undone 
themselves by want of foresight in this 
one article. Quarter-days are clamorous 
visitants, and their dues must bealiced off 
from the capital stock, if the product does 
not swell in proportion to the demand. 
Therefore, before you attempt the dan- 
gerous experiment, make the exactest 
estimate possible, of the expenses you 
may incur, and the prospects you have to 
make balance even; and rather trade 
within your compass, than beyond it ; it 
is easy to enlarge your risk, but not to 
contract it; — and, once out of your depth, 
it is a great hazard, if ever you recover 
your footing any more. 

It is a plain, but faithful saying, — Eat 
your brown bread first t nor is there a 
better rule for a young man's outset in 
the world. While you continue single, 



you may live within as narrow bounds as 

you please : and it is then you must 
begin to save, in order to be provided for 
the more enlarged expenses of your future 
family. Besides, a plain, frugal life is 
then supported most cheerfully ; it is your 
own choice, and is to be justified on the 
best and most honest principles in the 
world ; and you have nobody's pride to 
struggle with, or appetites to master, hut 
your own. As you advance in life, and 
success, it will be expected you should 
give yourself greater indulgence; and you 
may then be allowed to do it both reason- 
ably and safely. 



PRINCELY DELICACY. 

The young Prince Charles of Sweden, 
Duke of Sudermania, in taking a walk 
with some gentlemen in the neighbour- 
hood of the king's summer palace, 
meeting with an old officer of a ve. 
nerable countenance, but with manifest 
signs of poverty about him, deigned to 
accost him, and inquiring into his cir- 
cumstances, he found that the officer had 
served several campaigns ; but as in the 
Swedish army the promotions go by pur- 
chase, and he had never been able to raise 
the sum required, he had constantly been 
overlooked, and was now suing for a 
place in the invalids. The prince pro- 
mised to forward his petition, and before 
he left the old man ne made him quite 
happy, by the kind interest he seemed to 
take in his fate. But the prince reflecting 
on the wants to which the poor nan would 
be exposed before he could receive any 
relief from the grant of his petition, asked 
one of his gentlemen how he could best 
make him a present in money without 
wounding hia delicacy ? The gentleman 
answered, that " nothing could be more 
nattering than to receive it from his royal 
highness' hands." The prince then ad- 
dressed himself to the officer, and pressing 
on him his puTse, said, 44 he was ashamed 
that an officer, who had bravely served 
his country, should be under such pecu- 
niary embarrassments, while he himself, 
who had yet done nothing for it, should 
be able to relieve them." 

Alpha. 

CONJURING BOX. 

The following amusing instance of the 

general ignorance of the Turks, with res- 
pect to the European arts^is related in a 
tour through Greece: — The Disdar of 
Athens was very rapacious m his de- 
mands, for leave to copy inscriptions, &c 
" after experiencing numerous vexations 
from this mercenary Turk, (says the au- 
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thor,) a ridiculous circumstance at 
released us from his importunities. I 
was one day engaged in sketching the 
Parthenon, with the aid of a camera ob- 
acura, when the Disdar, whose surprise 
was excited by the novelty of the sight, 
asked, with much inquietude, ' what new 
conjuration I was performing with that 
extraordinary machine r I endeavoured 
to explain it, by putting in a clean sheet 
of paper, and making him look into the 
instrument ; but he no sooner saw the 
temple instantaneously reflected on the 
paper, in all its lines and colours, than he 
imagined that I had produced the effect 
by some magical process ; his astonish- 
ment appeared mingled with alarm, and 
stroking his long black beard, he re- 
peated the words 1 Alia Mesch-Allah,' 
(a term of admiration, meaning that 
which is made by God,) several times. 
He again looked into the camera obscum 
with a kind of cautious diffidence, and at 
that moment, some of his soldiers hap- 
janing to pass before the mirror, were 
beheld by the astonished Disdar walking 
on the paper : he now became outrageous ; 
and told me, that if I choa. , 1 might take 
away the temple and all the stones in the 
chattel, but that he would neveT permit nit- 
ty conjure his sohliers into my box. Ile- 
then retired visibly alarmed, and ever 
alter, when he saw me even approach the 
Acropolis, he carefully avoided me, and 
never gave me any further molestation. 

T. A. C. 



" I am but m Ualhertr anil disposer of otber 
mea n •luff."— Wottua. 

APOLOGETIC A L LINES ON MY 
HAM PSTEAD GARDEN. 

The jessamine, sweet briar, woodbine 
and rose, 

Arc all that the west of my garden 
bestows; 

And all on the east that 1 have or desire, 
, \Are the woodbine and jessamine, blush 
, , rose and briar,.: 
For variety, little could add to the scent, 
And the eye wants no change where the 
. heart 'is content. 

TT 



AMUSEMENTS or tite LEARNED. 

Tycho liit ai ik diverted himself with 
polishing glasses for spectacles, and mak- 
ing ooMheuiaticai instruments. 

D'Andiily, one of the most learned 
, men of. the.. age, cultivated trees ; Bar- 
. clay, the anther of " Argoiies," was a 



amused himself with 
making crayons ; Pierce found amuse- 
ment among his medal* and antiquarian 
curiosities; the Abbe de Marolles with 
his engravings ; and Politian in jjpabg 
airs to his lute. 

Rohault wandered from shop to shop 
to see the mechanics labour. 

The great Amauld read, in his hours 
of relaxation, any amusing Romance that 
fell into his hands ; thus also did the 
celebrated Warburton, and the no less 
celebrated statesman Charles James Fox. 

Galileo read Ariosto; and Christina, 
Queen of Sweden, Martial. 

Guy Patin wrote letters to his friends, 
as a usual recreation among men of letters. 
Others have found amusement in com- 
posing treatises on odd subjects. Seneca 
wrote a burlesque narrative on Clau- 
dian'i death. Prenius has written an 
eulogy on beards. A gnat formed a sub- 
ject for tlie sportive muse of Virgil, and 
frogs and mice for that of Homer. 

Holstein has written an eulogy on the 
the north wind; Hejpehil on the aas ; 
Menage the transmigration of the parasi- 
tical pedum into a parrot, and also the 
perition of the Dictionaries. 

Erasmus has written a panegyric* *>n 
.Moria, or Folly, which, authorised by the 
pun, he dedicated to Sir Thomas Mote. 

Montaigne found a very agreeable 
playmate in his cat- Cardinal de Riche- 
lieu, amongst all his great occupations, 
found amusement in violent exercises, 
and he was once discovered jumping with 
his servant, to try who could reach the 
highest side of a wall. Dc Grammont, 
observing the Cardinal to be jealous of 
his powers in this respect, offered to 
jump with him ; and in the true spirit 
of a courtier, having made some efforts 
which nearly reached those of the Car- 
dinal, he acknowledged that he .was sur- 
passed by him. This was jumping. like 
a politician, and it was by these means, 
it is said, (hat he ingratiated himself 
with the minister. 

« i *-.,^vi m rrrhi 
Lines in the window of a shoe-mbkit's 
shop, nearly opposite Apotheemries' 
Hall. ' "-vh 

Surgery performed upon old boots and 
shoes, by adding of feet, making good 
the legs, binding the broken, healing the 
wounded, mending the constitution, and 
supporting the body with a new sole. 
Advice gratia. By 8.'<Gyke;» V4 

■ i ' " i • •' * «» t erm 
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Cijaritafclc institutions in Honfton. 

No. f. 

BETHLEHEM HOSPITAL. 




As the season is approaching in which 
the usual appeals arc made in hehalf of 
such of the benevolent institutions of the 
metropolis as are supported by subscrip- 
tion, we think it a fit opportunity to com- 
mence what wc have long had in con- 
templation — an historical and descriptive 
account of the charitable institutions of 
the metropolis. Reserving, however, for 
another number a general view of metro- 
politan benevolence, we shall confine our- 
selves at present to an account of the New 
Bethlehem Hospital. 

Bethlehem or Bethlem Hospital de- 
rived its name and its origin from a priory 
founded by Simon Fitzraary, who was 
sheriff of London in 1247, on the west 
side of Bishopsgatc, on the site where 
the street now called Old Bethlem stands. 
This priory was for the fratres militias 
beatat Maria de Bethelem ; but the society 
was never very numerous. It afterwards, 
according to Stow, became an hospital 
for "distracted people." On the sup- 
pression of the monasteries, Henry VIII. 
at the request of Sir John Gresham, Lord 
Mayor, granted its lands and revenues to 

Vol. v. . Q 



the cities of London, for the reception 
and maintenance of lunatics ; and in 
ld4'J, letters patent were issued to John 
Whitehead, proctor of the hospital, to 
solicit donations within the counties of 
Lincoln and Cambridge, the chy of Lon- 
don, and Isle of Ely. 

The confined limits and decayed state 
of the priory soon rendered a larger and 
more convenient building necessary, and 
a new hospital was built on the south 
side of Moor fields, and finished in th ■ 
year 167C, at an expense of 17,000/. To 
this building two wings were added in 
1733, for incurables. The increased value 
of the ground so near the city, and the 
decaying state of the hospital, suggested 
the propriety of removing the establish- 
ment to another part of the metropolis ; 
and a plot of twelve acres of ground in St. 
George'sFiclds was fixed on for the purpose. 

The present edifice, of which our en- 
graving presents a good view, was com- 
menced in 1812, from the designs and 
under the direction of Mr. James Lewis, 
architect. The first stone was laid with 
the usual ceremony on die 20th of April 

MB 
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in that year, and the building was com- 
pleted in 1815, at an expense of about 
100,000*., of which 72,819/. 1*. Gtt was 
granted by Parliament at different times, 
and 10,229/. subscribed by public bodies 
and private individuals. The Corpora- 
tion of the City gave 3,000/., the Bank of 
England 600/. towards this sum. 

This building, which is a great orna- 
ment to this part of the metropolis, is 
constructed principally of brick, ft fronts 
the north, and its length is 569 feet; its 
altitude to the parapet 60 feet ; and the 
depth of each wing is 45 feet. The style 
of architecture is plain and simple, but 
the symmetry of the building is perfect, 
and die general effect magnificent. 

In the architectural design and arrange, 
of the interior great judgnfent has 
displayed, and good provision has 
made for the separation of the sexes, 
and classification of the unfortunate in. 
mates. In the rear of the 
extensive airing grounds. 

Ttiis t^t&blishmcnt^ which id 
by the estates it possesses and voluntary 
contributions, is intended for tile recep- 
tion of all indigent lunatica. At the time 
of admission the sum of two pounds must 
bet paid with each patient, and security 
gifen that the lunatic will be taken away 
wflenever the Committee think proper. 

In summer the patients rise at six 
o'clock every morning, and breakfast at 
eight ; in winter, at seven, and breakfast 
at half-past eight : they dine at one, and 
sup at six. Each patient has a separate 
room: the bedsteads are of iron, with a 
sacking bottom ; a flock mattress, a pil- 
low, three blankets, a pair of sheets 
(which are regularly changed every fort- 
night), and a rug, are allowed for each. 
The patients* linen is entirely changed 
weekly; and washed in a very convenient 
laundry, having a large drying-yard in 
front, and an excellent stove-room for the 
same use in wet weather. 

The general breakfast for the patients 
is gruel mixed with milk, and two ounces 
of bread ; but those who cannot relish 
that food are permitted to take tea with 
*the keepers, at a small weekly charge. 
The dinner is varied daily throughout 
the week : meat, either corned beef, veal, 
or boiled or roast mutton, with seven 
ounces of bread, and vegetables in season, 
"being allowed on Sundays, Tuesdays, 
and Thursdays ; pudding, bioth, pease, 
soup, rice-milk, bread and butter, &c, 
are allowed on other days. The supper 
is seven ounces of bread and two of 
butter. Good table-beer Is allowed, 
without restriction as to quantity- 
Sick and weakly patients have a different 
diet tuited to their respective afflictions. 



According to the rules of this institu- 
tion, no person whatever, except gover- 
nors, or those in company with a governor, 
is permitted to view the Hospital and 
patients ; but either the President or the 
Treasurer may issue written orders for 
the admission of any peer or member of 
pailiament, at convenient hours. The 
keepers and servants are fobidden to re- 
ceive any fee or gratuity whatever, on 
pain of dismission. Patients, when suffi- 
ciently convalescent, are permitted to see 
a friend or two, on Mondays, during the 
hours from ten till twelve ; the males in 
the servants' hall, and the females in an 
apartment adjoining to the committee- 
room. 

It appears, from a return made by the 
physicians of this hospital to the governor, 
in January, 1822, that the number of 
patients in the hospital was 346, of 
whom 210 were deemed curable, 77 in- 
curable ; and 59 criminals, who were to 
be confined for life ; among these are 
Margaret Nicholson, who attempted to 
stab his late Majesty, and Hadfieii, who 
shot at the King in Drury-lane i 

In the hall of the hospital ar 
celebrated figures of raving and melan- 
choly madness which were in front of the 
Old Bethlehem Hospital, in Moorfields. 
They were executed by Cain* Gabriel 
Cibbcr. 




MUSICAL 

Wretham, Jan. 24, 1825. 

Sin,— Having recently heard those de- 
lightful instruments, the musical glasses, 
performed upon in an excellent manner, 
it occurred to me that some of your nu- 
merous scientific readers might so arrange 
them as they could be introduced with 
credit into our drawing-rooms ; indeed, 
so much has the idea gained* upon me, 
that I could not help suggesting a plan 
for doing this myself. I will, therefore, 
briefly give it you, " hot from the brain," 
as old Pope hath it- 
Suppose the requisite number of glasses 
perforated and arranged upon a steel rod, 
after the manner of the old harmonicon, 
and accommodated to the form of a piano- 
forte. This rod may, by any ordinary 
mechanic power, be made to turn ; ana 
as water is necessary, a canal might be 
assigned under, and the glasses may be 
acted upon precisely the same as a piano- 
forte is by keys. The best substance to 
come in contact with the glass will soon 
be found by an ingenious man. There is 
no doubt objections may be offered, but I 
think it possible to obviate all. 

Your obliged, 

Cymro. 
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HOURS OF MEALS NOW AND 
FORMERLY. 

(For the Mirror.) 

The modern hours of eating have readied 
an excess that is perfectly ridiculous. In 
winter the fashionable world have two or 
more hours of candle-light before dinner, 
and in summer they are all at table dur- 
ing the pleasantest part of the day ; and 
all this to get a long morning — for idle 
people, to whom one would suppose the 
shortest morning would be too long. The 
historical facts mentioned by T. A. N. C. 
in No. 122, of the Mirror, and the 
addenda I beg to subscribe, afford fair 
evidence that the occupations of day. 
light commence gradually later and later; 
as if there was a tendency in polite na- 
tions of converting night into day, and 
day into night Thence it is that candle- 
light amusements are more fashionable 
in every polished nation. All exercises 
and amusements were formerly more fre- 
quent in day-light — light being intended 
tor action, and darkness for rest. This 
principle was once almost universally 
adhered to, though the modems have now 
got into a contrary practice. The pro- 
verb says, 

« He that would thrive, 
Mast rise by Five ; 
He that -baa thriven 

May lie til! Seveu." 

In the fourteenth century, the shops in 
Paris' were opened at four in the morning; 
at present a shop-keeper is scarcely awake 
at seven. The king of France used then 
to dine at eight in the morning, and retire 
to bis bed chamber at eight in the even, 
ipg; an hour at which most of our public 
amusements are but just began. The 
Spaniards still adhere to their ancient 
customs ; their kings, to this day dine 
precisely at noon, and sup no less pre- 
cisely at nine in the evening. 

During the reign of Henry VIII., 
fashionable people in England breakfasted 
at seven in the morning, and dined at ten 
in the forenoon. In Elizabeth's time the 
nobility, gentry, and students, dined at 
eleven in the forenoon, and supped be- 
tween five and six in the afternoon. In 
the reign of Charles II., four in the after- 
noon was the appointed hour for acting 
plays. At present, even dinner is three 
or four hours later. 

. In a tavern bill from a landlord in " the 
good city of Chester," copied from an old 
work on the Manners and Customs of the 
Fifteenth Century, by Edward Muller, 
13 the following meal for breakfast at six 
o'clock in the morning i — " Breakfast 
provisions for Syr Godfrey Walton, the 
good J*die Walton, and their fair 
Q-2' 



daughter Gabriel— 3 pounds of saved 
salmon ; 2 pounds of boiled mutton and 
onions ; 3 slices of porke ; 6 red-herrings ; 
6 pounds of leavened bread ; 1 choppin 
of mead ; 5 chop pins of strong beer.*' 

The King of \ f sman, the greatest prince 
in Arabia Felix, dines at nine in the 
morning, sups at five in the afternoon, and 
goes to rest at eleven. 

The Asiatic Turks dine early, generally 
at eleven in the summer, and in the winter 
even sooner. Their suppers are taken 
about six in the summer, and five in the 
winter, which consists of nearly the same 
dishes as the dinner. 

The Tunisians are very early risers, 
their religion obliging them to attend 
public devotion by day -break; after 
which, they follow their respective em- 
ployments till the afternoon-prayers, when 
business ceases, and the shops are shut up. 

The natives of Hindostan have only 
two principal meals ; one in the morning 
before the sua shines with meridian fer- 
vour, the other in the evening when its 
immediate influence is withdrawn : the 
intermediate one between the meals, at 
least the middle part of the day, is gene- 
rally spent in sleep, the intense heat 
rendering those hours wholly unfit foe 
motion. 

The old Romans, we find, in the early 
and virtuous ages of the commonwealth, 
. made their chief meal after night The 
French (except those that copy after the 
English manners) and the Italians alwaya 
make supper their principal meal. The 
Indians (who, perhaps, live the most 
agreeable to nature of any people in the 
world) eat flesh but once in the fbur-and- 
twenty hours, and that ia in the evening, 
after the fatigue of fishing, hunting, or 
marching are over. The Spaniards, who 
have not yet adopted the French and Ita- 
lian custom of making their chief meal 
at night, are nevertheless unanimous in 
the practice of sleeping an hour or two 
every day after dinner. This last prac- 
tice seems to be of great antiquity, for we 
read that many ancient nations used to 
recline upon beds or cushions, and to lean 
upon each other at their entertainments. 
This posture in eating was practised by 
the Greeks, Romans,* and Persians,-** 
nor was it uncommon among the Jews.£ 

* The bed used for tbis purpose by the Ro- 
mans, was called, from the Greek, lYielinium, 
from Its containing only three people. Juvenal 
speaks of th is posture in eating, from which some 
derive the origin of the expression, • 1 
friend*." 

t Esther and Hainan lay upon the s. 
at the royal banquet, given by the Queen to King 
Ahasuerus. 

\ It may be inferred, that tbk practice was 
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llenee it is, many writers have con- 
tended that ** sleep is always natural after 
eating,*' and quote as common to all the 
brute animals we are acquainted with, 
but what seems to prove, above all things, 
that rest and sleep are necessary after eat- 
ing, is, that digestion has been proved to be 
carried on chiefly by fermentation, to which 
rest, every body knows, is so essentially 
necessary, that it cannot take place with- 
out it Nevertheless, such as make sup- 
per their principal meal, should recollect 



After rapper walk a mile ; 

Which, from its antiquity, as well as 
from its being delivered in rhyme, comes 
armed with the strength of Sampson; 
but if we appeal once more to the brute 
animals, they will still furnish us with 
arguments in favour of this practice, and 
every analogy borrowed from them de- 
serves to be attended to, as they have 
never yet subjected their instincts to the 
tyranny of fashion. 

F. R Y» 

common among the Jews, from the custom of 
pulling ofT their shoes before they began to eat; 
go of this being to preserve their beds 
Our Saviour conformed to it, and unless 
we suppose this, we cannot explain in wbat 
manner Mary Magdulen stood beliiud him while 
be was eating in the bouse ofSimoo, and * washed 
bit feet with ber tears, and wiped them witli the 
hairs of ber head.* At the last feast he bad with 
his disciples, (wbicb was a supper,) he admitted 
him who eat next to him to lean upon bis bosom. 



A SUNDAY IN HYDE PARK IN i 

(For the Mirror.) 

Can it be possible you've been 

A month in town and have not seen 

A Sunday in Hyde Park ? 
Where poor and rich, and high and low. 
Are mingled all together so, 
That 'tis impossible to know 

A noble from a clerk. 

Por Suuday all distiaction levels, 
Alike the lord and shop-buy rivals 

In foppery and shows. 
They go to church- but not to pray— 
Tbey criticise the last night's play, 
And on the labours of next day 

A thought tbey ne'er bestow. 

The tailor apes the gentleman, 
Aud i seems, indeed, a general plan 

With all, to ape their betters. 
The valet imitates bis lord, 
Aud 'prentice boys, with one accord, 
Enjoy this day as a reward 

Por all the past week's letters. 

Whilst some, alas ! their feet must use, 
wear out their Sunday shoes, 
Por walking always wears. 



On horses hired for the day, 

For which, perhaps, they seldom pay. 

The city journey men display 

Their ill adapted airs. 

Why man, with comroou sense, presumes 
To act the Don iu borrowed plumes. 

To me is most *" n " in c ; 
To ride on horseback iu the park, 
Aud hear each passer-by, remark, 

* There goes a shopman or a cterk, 9 

Can be by no ntraus pleasing. 

Mark yonder coxcomb in his carnage, 
Which, t'other day, he got by marriage 

With a green-grocer's daughter. 
See, even him, with wbat disdain 
He views bis old shopmates again, 
Aud tries f avoid them— but in vain- 
Like lire meeting water. 

Whilst mournfully the wife exclaims, 

• Oh, la ! my dear, they're not to 1 

Remember, this is j 
" T 'enjoy the present hour is wise 
I grant, indeed,* the Cit replies, 
« But then, methinks. 'twere fit likewise, 

Tbey should remember Monday.* 

If men, however, will be fools, 
I know or no established rules 

By which we can prevent them. 
Rut I advise the beaux of lb' east, 
(Though every man to bis own tastcj 
To give up horseback air? at leant, 

And let a walk content them. 

C. W A. 



BELL RINGING. 

{To the Editor of the Mirror.) 

Sir, — Having some time back sent you 
a communication relative to Bow Bells, 
which I find has been noticed by one of 
your readers, who requests that I will 
continue my observations, and give some 
further account of the science of ringing. 
I take up my pen for the purpose ; but 
before I proceed, I think it necessary to 
say something in answer to the objections 
which have been raised against the art. 

It appears, that in former times, great 
attention was paid to the recreations of 
the people, and those games or amuse, 
mcnts only were encouraged which were 
calculated to increase the strength of the 
body, and the competitors frequently re- 
ceived great injury from the violence of 
their attempts to obtain the prise, which 
was the usual reward of excellence. 

The exercise of ringing, however, ig> 
not productive of such effects, bus Is 
erroneously objected to as mean and me- 
chanical, followed and practised by per- 
sons whose subsistence is derived from 
manual labour, and has therefore un- 
justly l>een deemed an unfit recreation for 
those whose education and circumstances 
enable them to move in the higher circles. 
To this l answer, that there are many 
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highly respectable persons who follow this 
exercise, and although there mav be some 
who are under the uecessity of working 
for their living, they chiefly consist of 
the middle class of trades-people ; but 
even admitting there are persons of the 
lowest description who follow the art, I 
do not tec wny it should be condemned 
on that account, when the barbarous and 
unmanly amusements of pugilism, cock- 
fighting, bull-baiting, and many others, 
arc countenanced and supported by every 
class of society. 

The practice of the art has been farther 
objected to as having a tendency to alien, 
ate the minds of men from their busi- 
ness, by leading them into idleness, and 
as being too frequently productive of ha- 
bitual drunkenness. In reply, I beg to 
observe, that there is no exercise or di- 
version which, if unduly followed, will 
not lead to bad habits, and if a man be 
addicted to drink, he will obtain it let his 
amusements be what they may, but far 
from inducing a practice so ruinous and 
detestable, ringing can afford no enter- 
tainment to individuals of this character, 
it being performed in a place where liquor 
cannot be obtained, and the intellects of 
the performer must be perfectly uncloud- 
ed to enable him to practise with any de- 
gree of credit ; as to the neglect of busi- 
ness,, it may be sufficient to observe, that 
except when paid for it, (which is but 
seldom) the time usually appointed is 
the evening, when all men either retire 
into the bosoms of their families, or par- 
ticipate in some diversion in order to al- 
leviate and soften the fatigues of the day. 

The practice of ringing bells in peal 
seems to be peculiar to this country, but 
at what time change ringing commenced 
is very uncertain ; the earliest promoter of 
the science, of whom any certain account 
has been obtained, was a Mr. Fabian 
Steadman, a native of Cambridge, who 
was born in or about the year 16*31 ; he 
introduced various peals on five and six 
bells, printing them on slips of paper 
(being a Printer by profession) which 
bein,g distributed about the country, were 
soon brought to London ; what progress 
the art had then made in the metropolis, 
does not appear, but the Society of Col- 
lege Youths in the summer of 1657, on 
a visit to Cambridge, were presented by 
Mr. Steadman with some or his produc- 
tions, which were rung for the first time 
at that place, and afterwards at a church 
on College-Hill, London, where the so- 
ciety at that time practised. ** 

It is. therefore to be presumed that 
change ringing must have been practised 
much earlier than 1 6/>7i as before those 
curious and cross change peals were dis- 
Q3 



covered by Mr. Steadman, single changes 
were universally performed, the music 
whereof was very little better than the 
method now rung by the ringers at Bow 
Church ; however, in 1669, Mr. Stead- 
man published a book, entitled " Cam- 
pan alogia, or the Art of Ringing," 
which before 1680, had undergone three 
editions, but I believe no copy of the 
work is now in existence. 

From that time great progress was 
made in the science, so much so that in 
the early part of last century, another 
work was published on the subject by 
two members of the London Scholars' So- 
ciety, a copy of which I have in my 
possession, and some years after another 
and very superior work by Messrs. Jones, 
Reeves, ana Blakemore made its appear- 
ance; consequently new societies were 
formed, and peals in the various methods 
laid down in those editions were con- 
tinually rung, when in 1816, Mr. 
Ship way *s very eminent publication, in 
three parts, was brought forth. 

Having thus endeavoured in a few 
words to answer the most striking objec- 
tions that have been urged against this 
exercise, and given your readers a short 
account of the progress made therein ; I 
shall only add, that any person who may 
be inclined to adopt it as an amusement, 
if he possess talent and ability sufficient 
to enable him to make any proficiency 
therein, will be very much delighted 
with the beauties of its music, the va- 
riety and entertainment it affords the 
mind, and the advantages of which it is 
productive as an exercise to the body. 

I beg to inform SalojnerusHs, that the 
work by Jones, Reeves, and Blakemore, 
is still extant, indeed an edition thereof 
has been lately printed, and is to be ob- 
tained in London, or through the country 
booksellers; and that Mr. Shipway's 
wotk, which contains a great variety of 
methods and peals upon principles supe- 
rior to any hitherto published, is to be 
had in town direct or by the same means 
in the country. 

In my next, Mr. Editor, I shall pre- 
sent your readers with the 120 changes 
on five bells, and am 

Your Constant Reader, 
A Member of the Junior College Society, 

Walworth, March, 1825. 

P. S. Since my former letter, I have 
been elected a member of the above so- 
ciety, who on Monday, the 21st inst- 
rung upon the bells at Trinity Church, 
Suffolk Street, Southwark, a peal of Ox- 
ford Treble Bob Majors, containing 
5,120 changes, in 3 hours and 15 mi- 
nutes, in which I was a performer. 
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SOLOMON AN1> THE QUEEN OF 
SHEBA. 

(To Of Editor of the Mirror.) 

Mr. Editor, — Looking the other day 
fnto your Mirror — a work beyond my 
humble praise — I read, in the tenth num- 
ber, a very welT written and pleasing arti- 
cle, entitled, " Solomon and the Queen of 
Sheba,*' which the writer thus concludes : 
— " Such is the story which would make 
a pretty poetical tale. It would yield an 
elegant description and a pleasing moral, 
that the bee only rests on natural flowers, 
however inimitably the colours may be 
laid on. Applied to ladies, this would 
give it a pungency.** Now, on the above 
plan, although I may have failed (which 
I feel I have,} to come up to its author's 
view, and although I am sure he would 
have far exceeded what I have done ; I 
have attempted to form the following 
Tale ; to see which, Mr. Editor, reflected 
from your instructive Mirror, (as I 
shall then know that the attempt is not 
unworthy,) will give much pleasure to 
Your humble servant, 
Honey Lane. A. B. 

THE TALE. 

Wuew Solomon throughout the gli 

Had spread his wisdom's Tamo, 
Shrba's fair queen, In beauty s ro 

To prove that wisdom came. 
Sao stood beneath bis splendid 

Within his palace grand ; 
A wreath, that rrvall'd Mora's eone, 

Sl»» ;„ i i 



One wreath was fbrm'd of Natures low'n, 

Flowrs nourish d by her dew ; 
The other wreath, by human pow'rs, 

In imitative hne. 
And • fteM me now, O mighty king," 

Exchum d ton qaeea elate, 
* The flow'r that did from Nature spring. 

And which did Art create." 

The works of Art a ad Nature scem'd 

To match in hne so well, 
That, which was Nature', wreath, twas 

No mortal tongue could toll; 
The glory of Jerusalem, 

With darken d brow kxik'd down ; 
The courtiers who surrounded him 

Wore Disappointment's frown. 

But to a woman's art would he, 

Who knew all Nature's field. 
From the cedar's lofty tree, 

To the low hyssop, yield? 
No, gating on the sky ho sees, 

Rejoicing in the day, 
On busy whig, a swarm of bees 

Around a casement play. 

The prospect with delight he halld— 

Their nature well he knew ; 
The gladness that bt foro bad fail d, 
' Now to his bosom flew. 



Was open d, and their flight, 
To Nature's wreath, the glad bees fann'd, 
Aud on that wreath did light. 



• True was the loud report i 

Exclaim 'd the beauteous queen, 
« Whieu I believed not, till I came 

And bad thy wisdom seen ; 
But half the wisdom, thou dost own. 

That fame hath never traced. 
Bless 'd be the Lord ' who on a throne 

Hath so much wisdom placed.* 

Now, from this story, ladies fair, 

This moral take, I pray, 
That from your lovely hands men bear 

Sweet Wisdom's palm away , 
And learn, that like the bees, men fly 

To flow'rs or Nature's sun, 
And that the beauty, moulded by 

The hand of Art, they shun. 



THE PARISH CLERK. 
( For the Mirror.) 

A worthy 'squire, not many miles from town. 
Had scarce one morn to breakfast sat him down, 

With a fond spouse so lovely by Ids side, 
Ere she began, and smiling as she spake, 
a My dear, I have a strange request (o 

Yet truly hope I may not be denied. 

* There's Tom, with us has many winters seen, 
And ever has a faithful servant been : 

He haa religious principles withal. 
Though evry duty well he doth discharge, 
To decent keep his family so largo, 

He finds indeed his income is but small. 

* So hearing that the parish clerk was dead, 
The rector seeks another in his stead. 

One of whose morals he is well assar'd. 
Now Tom s ambition urges him to try; 
And as the rector rates our friendship high, 

A word from you the place is straight secur'd.* 

* My love,* quoth be, « for Tom I've great 

respect, 

Nor could I, really, in the least abject, 

But the poor fallow scarcely at all cast read* 
« True,- she replies. « but John has kindly said, 
' He'll Tom assist, and with instruction's aid.' 
He soon will be enabled to proceed.* 

Where is that heart that ever can refuse, 



The 'squire consented, sad the place 
With heart elate Tom sedulously ttriv'd, 
Aud ere th' ensuing Sunday arriv'd, 

Some little information he had ggin'd. 



Th* important hoar now 

grae'd, 

While iu the corner John was slyly plac'd, 

To give the cue aud monitor to act , 
With look demure the tyro then arose. 
' Amen !" soon whisper'd John, and touch '(J 



• Amen » responded Tom with clerk-like tact. 

Throughout the nave his voice 
Elated with success be boJdrr grows. 
And uow for approbation £ aze» 
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With head erect, anil sidelined look, 
H* felt his merits and thum'd well hi. book, 
Repeating feV'ry word with solemn sound. 

Ambition had his glowiug breast so flr'd, 
That mind and senses, in tbe flame expir'd, 

His thought bewilder'd in the pleasing scene. 
" Take off your thumb and turn over," John 
cries, 

* Take off your thumb and turn over [» replies 
Our hero, with a bold commanding mien. 

This fill'd the congregation with surprise; 
All turn'd upon the clerk inquiring eyes, 
Wondering - to hear such strange directions 
aam*d; 

Tliey scare bad lookM, when Tom began to bawl, 

* O Thomas ! Thomas ! you bare spoil d it all ! !* 
Which very words poor John badjust exclaiin'd. 

No more decorum aw d the sacred place ; 
Tbe ruby tinged cheek aud snow-capt face 

Were clad in smiles, others did laugh outright. 
From o'er the desk, the priest bis neck stretck'd 
out, 

Wond'ring what John and Thomas were about, 
To throw his hearers into such a plight 

In'violent pet, Tom's master now arose, 
And.as.his breast with fiercer passion glows, 

He shook his stick — foreboding Tom no good. 
But he, whose soul was on bis duty bent, 
And mind absorbed in the great intent, 

Heedless of all that past, undaunted stood. 

'Twixt rage and laughter, John assails his friend, 
And bids him quickly from the desk descend ; 

Repeating still hie words, the zealous clown, 
Fill'd to the brim with holy zeal and grace, 
Unconscious star'd bis master in the face, 

Aud bawl d, « Sit down, you stupid ass, ait 
downt» 

CtAvia. 



ALE HOUSE SIGNS. 

(To the Editor of the Mirror.) 

Sir,-— In a certain parish in the suburbs 
of London, I was particularly struck with 
the appearance of the singular signs of 
two inns as I passed through the place 
a few days since. They are singular, 
because one of them embodies an ancient 
Tulgar conception, long since banished 
even from the most illiterate minds ; and 
the other from having to designate what 
is in its own nature indescribable, is ne- 
cessarily an emblem of very different 
signification from what was evidently 
intended it should be. The first is, the 
sign of the " Man in the Moon." Every 
one knows that this vulgar idea originated 
in the supposed resemblance which the 
appearance of the Moon, when full, bears 
to a human countenance ; and however 
ridiculous and absurd the superstition 
that persuaded any one to imagine, on 
such grounds, that there actually was a 
Man in the Moon, there certainly is some 
foundation for the original notion in the 



appearanceof a full Moon when presented 
to the naked eye, although the allusion 
vanishes when that satellite is viewed 
through a telescope. Now, had the pain- 
ter merely described the Moon ana her 
mountains just as she appears when full^ 
the intention of the original master of the 
house would have been defeated, for then 
his house would have been known by the 
sign of the ** Full Moon," instead of the 
*' Man in the Moon;" consequently. 
** Daniel Daub" is obliged to consult 
tradition, and on its authority paint a 
man, though, by the bye, it is only a halj - 
man, a half -gentleman, indeed, with a 
bundle of sticks at his back, leaning on a 
semi-circle. This must surely be called 
doing things by halves. The other curio- 
sity is called the " World's End." This 
was, if possible, a greater puzzle to the' 
aforesaid " Daniel" than the former, for 
here, neither tradition, nor his own fertile 
imagination could render him the least 
assistance, for the house being the last of 
a range of houses, overlooking a consi- 
derable tract of land, with but here and 
there a dwelling, seemed by a stretch of 
the imagination, to be situated at the 
end of the world, and, therefore must 
have a sign of corresponding indication* 
Confounded at the task of describing by 
his brush the end of rotundity, he paints 
a globe surrounded by darkness, with s> 
dismembered surface, and lets volumes 
of fire and smoke issue from different 
parts of it! Significant 1 suppose, he 
meant of the consummation of all things 
in the destruction of the material universe, 
yet rather inappropriate, and fitter for the 
sign of a church-yard than a tavern. Add 
to this the unfavourable impression the 
sign must make on the keeper's visitants; 
and consequently would prove of great 
disservice instead of service, to this 
worthy knight of the white tankard. 

In the same parish, at a public. house, 
where the stages are accustomed to halt 
on their way to the metropolis, is posted 
up the following doggerel couplet : — > 
Stop, brave boys, and quench your thirst, 
If you won't drink, your horses must. 

J. L. C. 

ON SPRING. 
(For the Mirror.) 
« At one wide view God s eye surreys 

His works in every distant clime ; 
He ihifts the seasons, months, and dsys— 

The sbort-livd offspring of revolving time; 
By turns they die, by turns are born. 

Now cheerful Spring the circle leads. 
And strews with flowers tbe smiling meads.* 

Huohrs. 

u Spring (says the author of the " Con- 
templative Philosopher") is characterised 
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a« the season of the renovation of nature ; are only intended by nature a* fteptthO.- 

w which animals and vegetables, excited tionj to lurtumnal fruits." ; »>■ »< , w i '2k 
by the kindly influence of returning 
warmth* shake off the torpid inaction of 
winter, »nd prepare for the continuance 
and increase of their several species. The 
vegetable tribes, as more independent and 
sell-provided, lead the way in i this pro- 
gress. The rcviviscent plants emerge, as 
soon as the gcaial showers have softened 
the ground, in numbers " beyond the 
power of botanists to reckon up their 
tribes.** — The opening blossoms and 
flowers soon call forth, from their wintry 

retreats, those industrious insects which when fire is cold, and ice is not ; 
derive sustenance from their nectareous When pewter plates are made of Hn ; 
juices. As the beams of the sun become When your oM shirt* aa iron 



When lawyers do refute 



more potent, the larger vegetables, 
and trees, unfold their leaves, and as soon 
ai a friendly concealment is thus provided 
for the various nations of the feathered 
race, they joyfully begin the course of 
laborious, but pleasing occupations, which 
are to engage them during the whole 
season. The delightful aeries of pictures, 
so truly expressive of that genial spirit 
that pervades the spring, which Thomson 
has formed on the variety of circumstances 
attending the passion of the oroves, can- 
on escape the notice and admiration of 
the most inattentive eye. Affected by 
the same soft influence, and equally in- 
debted to the renewed vegetable tribes 
for food and shelter, he represents the 
several kinds of quadrupeds as concurring 
in the celebration of this charming season 
with conjugal and parental ties. Even 
man himself, though from his social con. 
dition, less under the dominion of phy- 
sical necessities, he properly describes as 
partaking of the general ardour.'*— VoL 
I. page 160. In the month of May the 
spring glows with " all the mixtures of 
colorific radiance," and one may say with 
Milton- 
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A WONDERFUL PROPHESY.* 
When preen is red, and red IswMto; • 

Wl*-n ligllrtis darkTnnddark is UsjhtT""** 
Whoa people stmt their eyes to stars ; 

When herrings grow on apple trees; 
When Hampstead Hill o sr Higbgate hop»»->J. 

• o» 



i; 

When brewers' drayi are barbers' shops ; 

When barbers* blocks talk French with 
When mops ore 

When 



t 

(hi 



When oysters grow on orange trees ; 

When silver is to gold preferred ; 
When this old bat's a Cheshire cheese. 
And my grandmothers George the Third, 
ome over 
i at Dover! 



Dhnson, in " The Rambler,' 



• Written at the time Bonaparte was prepar- 
ing to invade England. f 

LINES ,.A 
Written by an English Officer, the event*** 
previous to parting with his Brothers to joim 
hit regiment. 

When shall we three meet again— 
When shall we three meet agaiu , 
Oft shall glowing hope expire, 
Oft shall wearied love retire. 
Oft shall death and sorrow refcn. 

Ere we three shall meet again. 

. * • » 

Though in distant lands I stray, 

Farclrd beneath a hostile ray ; . s 

Though the deep between us rolls. . 

Frieudsbip shall unite our souls , 

st ll in fancy's rich domain, , 

Oft shall we three meet agnin. 

» f «4 I.li) 

When the dreams of life are fled. 
When its wearied lamp is dead, >U 
Wheu in cold oblivion's shade. 
Beauty, friendship, fame, arc ilend;. 
Where immortal spirits reign, 
There shall we three meet ngnin. 

.... * 



Dr. Joi 
says 

" He that enlarges his curiosity after 
the works of nature, demonstrably multi- 
plies the inlets to happiness ; and, there- 
fore, the younger part of my readers, to 
whom I dedicate this vernal speculation 
must excuse me for calling upon them, to 
make use at once of the spring of the 
year, and the spring of life, to acquire 

while their minds may be yet impressed _ 
with new images, a love of innocent plea- . ___ _„ r 

sutes, and aS ardour for useful know- CAPABILITY BROWN, 

ledge ; and to remember, that a blighted There came over to this country with 
spring makes a barren year, and that the King William III. from Holland, a de- 
vernal flowers, however beautiful and gay tided Dutch taste, and thia was perhaps 
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nxuU. apparent irr the roarmer in whioh 
gardens and park* were laid out afteT this 
period, livery thing was in straight and 
formal lines, and the trees were planted 
in avenues like troops in open order. Mr. 
Brown (or Capability Brown as he was 
called, from that word being constantly 
in his mouth) was the first to break 
through this outrage of nature, and to 
give a more free and appropriate figure to 
the romantic scenery of England, and 
several of the parks were laid out by him, 
particularly Stowe and Blenheim, which 
to this day stand unrivalled monuments 
of his correct taste. This proceeding 
was at that time thought to be a bold 
measure, but the good sense of the na- 
tion got the better of their former preju- 
dices, and with the assistance of Ho- 
garth's " line of beauty," were again 
brought to a proper view on these impor- 
tant points. 

\v hen Blenheim came to the hands of 
John the great Duke of Marlborough, 
much was done at the expense of the 
nation, but as " a place " it was far from 
perfection. After entering at the great 
arch, a small stream met the eye, not by 
any means in character with the compo- 
sition ; and politics running high, Dr. 
Evans seized hold of these two points, 
the arch and the stream for an Epigram, 
which was said at once to express the cha- 
racter of the hero. He was reported to 
be ambitious, and neither to reward or 
promote those who had assisted in his 
success. The Epigram was this :— 

Th« lofly nrch bin high wmWtion shfwt 



This Epigram was in the mouths of 
all, and none felt it more than the duke ; 
and Brown at this period having met his 
grace at Blenheim, pointed out a spot 
possessing capability, and recommended 
that a lake should be formed at the en- 
trance. This plan was eager Iv caught at 
by his grace, as the sting would be taken 
out of the Epigram, and Blenheim be- 
come in all respects what it should be, 
and he left the whole management to 
Brown, who finding that the ground was 
for some distance a dead level, merely 
threw a dam across a mouth or outlet, 
and in a few days that fine lake which 
breaks upon the astonished view of the 
observer at the entrance of the park, and 
over which the bridge is thrown, pre- 
sented itself. The duke returned— the 
tout ensemble warn complete. Dr. Evans 
had obtained his quietus, and his grace 
was in raptures. Brown had watched the 
duke's countenance— he had witnessed 
his astonished look — he beard his excla- 
mations with delight and satisfaction. 



At last the duke cried out M Good heu^ 
.vena, urown : wny this is beyond my 
utmost expectations — how magni Hc*nt— 
how grand— it is quite extraordinary." 
" Yes," returned Mr. Brown, with dig- 
nity and gravity, elated with his achieve- 
ment, drawing up his body and throwing 
back his head, « Yea, my lord duke, 
/ think I have made the River Thame* 
W««A to day." 

i uuvsii **■ iTJdman ilL.tMMGfll 
M*. S , THE ENGRAVER. 

Tms gentleman was employed to engrave 
a portrait of the late eccentric, but bene- 
volent Mr. Hollis, of High Wycombe, 
which Mr. H. meant for distribution 
amongst his friends. The print is a 
beautiful specimen of the art, the execu- 
tion of which has scarcely been surpassed 
in any age or country. This, Mr. S. was 
well aware of, and was not a little elated 
at the manner m which it had been exe- 
cuted. He called on Mr. H. who asked 
him if the print was finished, " Yea, 
Sir," said Mr. S., producing it, " there 
it is, Sir, and it would ill-become me to 
speak of its execution— but, Sir,— ir<? are 
immortalized." -f-f 

No IX. 

BURLEIGH HOUSE, &c. 

Buhleioh House, on part of the site 
of which the present Exeter 'Change 
stands, was a noble pile, built by that 
great statesman, the Lord Treasurer Bur- 
leigh, who died there in 159a It was 
built of brick, and adorned with four 
square turrets at the corners, of the same 
material, with stone battlements and dress- 
ings. The description of it, with some 
little additions, is given by a writer 
in the reign of Queen Elisabeth, who, in 
speaking of the houses of noblemen then 
standing between Charing-cross and Tern- 
pie-Bar, says, 

M Bum lei oh House. — The house of 
the Right Honourable Lord Burleigh, 
Lord High Trcsorer of England, and by 
him erected. [Standing on the north side 
of the Stronde ; a very faire house, rsysed 
witn oncKs, proportionally aaornea witrt 
foure turrets, placed on the four quarters 
of the house ; within It is curiously bew- 
tified with rare devices, and especially 
the oratory placed in the angle of the 
great chamber. Unto this is annexed on 
the east, a proper house of the Honour- 
able Sir Robert Cecill, knight.'*] 

It was afterwards called Exeter 
House, from the title of his son and 
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All originated, it has been ob- 

i n sacrilege, as on the site stood a 
house belonging to the parson of St. Mar- 
tin's. Sir Thomas Palmer, a creature of 
the Duke of Somerset, obtained it by 

VL 




composition in the time of Edward V] 
and began to build there a magnificent 
house of brick and timber. This after- 
wards came into the hands of Lord Bur- 
leigh, who finished it in the magnificent 
manner we have mentioned. At what 
time it was deserted by the Exeter family, 
does not appear ; but it was before the 
fire of London, as an advertisement occurs 
in the London Gazette of the following 

!ear, giving the public notice, tliat the 
usiness of one of the government offices 
we believe the Excise Office) would be 
carried on there in consequence of that 
calamity, and until the office alluded to, 
which had been destroyed by the fire, 
should be tebuilt. The first Exetex 
'Change was erected on the site of Exeter 
House, soon after this, and was a very 
handsome pile, with an arcade in front, 
a gallery above, and shops in both. The 
plan t however, in the beginning did not 
succeed ; for the New Exchange (where 
the Adelphi now stands) had the pre- 
ference, and stole away both tenants and 
customers. A part of the old Burleigh 
or Exeter. house remained at this time, 
and is, or was to be seen until lately. 

Exeter 'Change, as it now stands, is 
said to have been built by Dr. Barbon, 
a speculator in houses, about the time of 
William and Mary, who mortgaged it to 
the Duke of Devonshire and sir Francis 
Child, in 170a The lower story con. 
tained 48 shops, occupied by milliners ; 
and the upper was in the tenure of the 
Company of Upholsterers. 

John Gumley rented all the upper part 
of this building in 1714, as a warehouse, 
for pier and other glasses, framed and 
an framed ; and Sir Richard Steele dedi- 
cated part of one of his papers to what 
Mr. Sneer, in the " Critic," would have 
called a puff direct in his favour. 

In the year 1721, Mr. Norm and Cany 
exhibited a singular bed for 2s. 6d. each 
person, the product of his own ingenuity ; 
the curtains of which were woven in the 
most ingenious manner, with feathers of 
the grearest variety and beauty he could 
procure ; the ground represented white 
damask mixed with silver and ornaments 
ef various descriptions, supporting vases 
of flowers and fruits. Each curtain had 
a purple border a foot in breadth, branched 
with flowers shaded by scarlet ; the va- 
lence and vases the same. The bed was 
18 feet in height; and from the descrip- 
tions must have been a superior effort of 
genius, equally original with the works 



of the South Sen Islanders, whose > 
mantles, and caps, grace At 
formed by Captain Cook, now 
in the British Museum. 
• One great room was opened in 1784, 
as an improvement on modem statute 
halls; and in 1772, Lord Baltimore's 
body lay in state there previous to its 
interment at Epsom. 

It was afterwards for some years in use 
as a warehouse for the reception of the 
printed volumes of the Rolls and Jour- 
nals of the House of Lords. 

Pidcock's exhibition of wild beast* 
next succeeded, and being continued 
by his successor Polito, and since by 
the present proprietor, Cross, seems 
to have superseded all other uses. — 
The lower apartment has long been a 
complete thoroughfare, lined on each 
side with cutlery, trinkets, perfumery, 
&c, artfully and pleasingly displayed for 
sale ; and not only is the original' of 
those lately fashionable marts distin- 
guished by the oriental name of Bazaar *, 
but may be said yet to hold the first rank 



Among the papers of Lord Burghley, 
preserved with the Lansdown manuscripts 
at the British Museum, are the particu- 
lars of a splendid dinner, given by his 
Lordship to the French Commissioners 
(then over here) at Burghley, or Exeter 
House, in the Strand, in the year 1581. 
The scale of magnitude on which this 
great feast was conducted, the number of 
the guests and attendants, the abundance 
of provision, and the whole of the prepa- 
rations, afford one such an idea of what 
must have been then the extent and great- 
ness of this mansion, and the style of liv- 
ing of its owner, that it may be taken as 
the best illustration of both which record 
has left us. 

The account, which occupies three or 
four sheets of paper, is arranged under 
different heads, one containing a list of 
the presents and purchases of food, &c ; 
another the ordering and duties of the 
several servants and attendants in waiting, 
&c ; a third, the payments to workmen 
employed in making the necessary ar- 
rangements ; and a fouTth contains the 
various items of expense, with the gross 
amount of the whole, and other particu- 
lars of the entertainment. 

In the first paper, entitled " a collec- 
tion of all the presents, emptionis, and 
store for a dyner of the Frenshe Com- 
missioners, Sonday the last of April, 
1681, at Burghley House,*' we have a list 
of between seventy and eighty different 
articles of provision, with their value af- 
fixed ; among which are two stags 40*., 
two bucks 20*., six kids 24s., six pigs 
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10*., six shynnsf of beef 24*., four gam- sawyers, glaziers, smiths, pktmmers, nayl- 

mans of bacon 10*., one swan 10*., three men ; and for the tymber, lead, lathe, 

cranes 20*., twenty-four curlews 24*., one borde, &c, as appereth by a particular 

reat shank lOd., fifteen pheasants 30*., boke thereof, 69/. 3*. 2d." The entire 

fifty-four herons 81. 15*., eight partridges expense of the entertainment was 

8*., besides vast quantities of beef, veal, 649/. 1*. 5d. 

mutton, pork, and other solid substantial Among the rooms and different places 
feeding. The fish list enumerates, amongst mentioned as stations for the servants and 
various other kinds, sturgeons, congers, officers, are enumerated, « the great charo- 
salmon, trouts, lampreys, lobsters, prawns, ber, parlor, gallery e, entry, ewerie, playte 
gurnuds, and oysters. Thirty-six shil- house, cellor, buttrie, pantry, the great 
lings is set down for herbs and " sallets ;" kitchen, the two kitchens, and others ? 
a large sura considering how far money from which we may form some idea of 
would then go, and a proof what abun- this then lordly residence. There is also, 
dance there must have been of other in a separate book, relative to the house- 
things ; the cream is charged 27s. ; the hold here (and much of which seems to 
quantity of butter used was 360 pounds ; be in the hand-writing of Lord Burghley 
of eggs, 3,300; of spices 42 pounds ; and himself) a list of the " Armour at Burgh- 
there is a charge of three shillings, among ley House in 1556 j" and the quantity of 
the latter items, for three gallons of rose which equally denotes this to have been 
water, then a town mansion of the very first 
In the paper containing the names, and class. The following is a list of some of 

duties of the several servants and officers the most curious articles : 

attendant on the feast, are mentioned « Three paire of demi-lances, two paire 

sewers, gentlemen ushers, cupboard of cross-bows, one target, paynted ; pykes, 

keepers, fetchers of bread and wine, and long staves, thirteen corslets, some 

keepers of doors, &c, the particular places black and some white; six black bills, 

of waiting in, and the nature of whose one forrest bill, one masc of steel, two 

employment, are all minutely specified, longe bowes, of which it is said the on* 

The number of these amounted to forty- was « for his Lordship's own sporting, and 

nine gentlemen and thirty-four servants. the other for his wife's;' three livery 

The " Breef of th' expenses," another bowes, a sworde, with a scabbert of vel- 

of the papers, contains a summary of the vett, one gilt rapier, and one black ditto, 

charges of this great entertainment, with scabberts of velvett; two hangers 

among which there is reckoned— For the with velvett shethes, one long the other 

pantry, manchets (a small fine loaf), short ; one of which it is said in a note 

35*. 4d.; kitchen brede, 6*.; pantry 4 was my father's.' Besides a great num- 

baskets, &c, 18*. ; and trenchers, 10/. ber of other arms and weapons." 

3*. 8d. For the buttry, there was pro- ' 

vided as much beer and ale, with addi. <m>u cl r 

tional drinking jugs, as cost 75/. and 4eL <Lt)t ^ClCCtOV; 

The wines for the cellar (which consisted o«, 

of " Gascon wyn^ sack, and Ipocras n V CHOICE EXTRACTS FROM 

of beef, 



21/. 16*.; the provision of beef, NEW WORK? 

mutton, veal, lambs, and coneys, is set 
down at 7/. 4*. ; the kids, poultry, and — — 

wild fowl, with the fish butter eggs, THE PURRAH OR ROBBERS OF 
lard, &c, came to 54/. 111*. 2d. (exclu- WESTERN AFRICA. 

sively of what had been sent to his Lord- — _ , - . ft . „ , 

ship on the occasion as presents, and The head - ( l uarter8 <* tn e Purrah are in 

„_i.f_i_ , i ~ ,V enclosures Ritunta) In th» wnmla • tK.-..„ 



which are valued at 174/. 3*. 2d); the enclosures situated fa Jhe woods; these 

expense for grocery is reckoned at 56/L "™ de8e f ted *7 th ^ m entirely and 

17*. 3//. ; the pastry 7/. 6*. ; " the voy- man ' not a Purrah, approaching 

dunces" 77*. ; exclusively of which there them » w ™*°£7 apprehended, and 

was expended "for the heyreof cooks, ™7 heard °/ *8 sin - The few 

scuUions," &c, 34/. 2*. 3d. ; for the hire W J» h * ye t re - a PP<^ after several years 

of additional vessels and gkss, 11/. Is. 3d.; J f tseCK ^ nave always immediately 

in " rewardes," 10/. 15*. ; and for flowers, b t COI ^ e Purrah " men themselves ; those 

rushes, &c 107*. and lOd. ; for Turkey ?_Z no * f^ 1 " are supposed 

carpets, 11/. "Q. Picture" (a portrait to ^ ^led away to distent countri^ 

of the queen, seemingly introduced as the *** soM * The Pnrrahs do not confine 

SS^^LSf Z^^fJ*!!?*** ' • There is reaso. to oeKeve that the tlaves 



105*. ; pewter cisterns, ffc 6& 4d. , and ^ {<hkMy to lbe y^,^ fflicU tradcrir) nt lh 
pantry knives, &C, W*. Aftd^fbrthe Oallina., inctad. the supply from the Timanuee 
works— to carpenters, plasterers, labourers* couniry, furafebc4 by the JWb. 
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themselves always to the seizure of those 
who approach their enclosures, but fre- 
quently carry off single travellers, -f- and 
occasionally whole parties, who are im- 
prudent enough to pass from one town to 
another in certain districts, without ap- 
plying for an escort from the body : to 
ensure safety, one Purrah-man is suffi- 
cient, who, while leading the body, 
blows a small reed-whistle suspended 
from his neck. At the advice of Ba 
Koora, I procured one of these persons 
as a guide, from Ma Bung to Ala Yasoo, 
the intermediate country being thickly 
inhabited by the Purrah. As we passed 
along, they signified their vicinity to us, 
by howling and screaming in the woods ; 
but although the sounds denoted their 
close neighbourhood, no individual was 
seen. 

" The Purrah s frequently make an ir- 
ruption into towns xn the night-time, 
and plunder whatever they can lay their 
hands upon, goats, fowls, cloths, provi- 
sions, men, women, or children. On 
such occasions, die inhabitants remain 
shut up in their houses, until long after 
the plunderers retreat. During the time 
I was in the interior, I always had a 
sentry over my quarters at night, for the 
protection of the baggage. One night, 
the town in which we slept was visited 
by the Purrah, and mv sentinel remained 
firm at his post. When the Purrah 
came up an attack was made upon him, 
but the application of the bayonet kept 
them at a distance until I made my 
appearance, when the Purrah, uncertain 
of their power over a white man, scam- 
pered oft : they were mostly naked and 
unarmed, but a few had knives. 

" The outward distinguishing marks 
of the Purrah, are two parallel tattooed 
lines round the middle of the body, 
inclining upwards in front, towards the 
breast, and meeting in the pit of the 
stomach. There are various gradations 
of rank among them, but I could never 
ascertain their respective offices. Persons 
said to be men of rank amongst them, 
have been pointed out to me with great 
caution, as the Tlmannees, generally, do 
not like to speak of them ; but I could 
learn nothing further. Purrah -men 
sometimes quit their retirement, and as- 
sociate with the towns-people, following 
employments of various kinds ; but no 
chief or head-man dare bring a palaver 
against a Purrah-man, for fear of a retri- 
butive visit from the whole body. At 

f A man, who came from Ma Yosto to see mo 
when I was at Ma Bung, wan seized, on his re- 
turn, by the Purrah, and had not been heard of 
when I returned, six mouths afterwards. 



stated "periods, they hold conventions or 
assemblies, and on those occasions the 
country is in the greatest state of confu- 
sion and ahum : no proclamation is pub- 
licly made, but a notice from the chief or 
head man of the Purrah, communicated 
by signs hung up at different places, 
with the meaning of which they are 
acquainted, is a summons to them to 
meet on an appointed day, at a certain 
rendezvous. Palavers of great weight, 
such as disputes between rival towns, or 
offences of such magnitude as to call for 
capital punishments, are always settled 
by the Purrah — the head-men of towns 
not having, at the present day (whatever 
power they may have possessed formerly) 
the lives of their subjects ot dependents 
in keeping : the Purrah may be there- 
fore said to possess the general govern- 
ment of the country ; and from the 
nature of their power, and the purposes 
to which it is applied, they will probably 
be found a most serious obstacle to its 
civilization." 

Laing % & Travels in Africa. 

A DAY IN PALESTINE. 

Mr. Buckingham, in his volume of 
44 Travels among the Arab Tribes in 
Syria and Palestine," gives the following 
account of his reception at Assalt, by a 
merchant, whose house was the principal 
dwelling in the town, and 

'* Consisted of one room only, about 
twenty feet square, divided into a lower 
portion for the cattle, and an upper part 
or terrace, about two feet above the 
former, for the family. In the first of 
these was contained also a large supply 
of fire- wood and provision for the winter ; 
and in the last his whole stock of mer- 
chandise, consisting of cotton cloths 
from Nablous, Bedouin garments, and 
various articles, chiefly for sale among 
the tribes of Arabs, that come to the 
market of Assalt from the surrounding 
country. This chief of the merchants of 
Assalt was estimated to be worth about 
5,000 piastres, or 250/. sterling ; ancTby 
most of his fellow -townsmen he was con- 
sidered to be as rich as any merchant could 
hope or desire to be. In comparison 
with his neighbours he might be called 
wealthy indeed ; for many of those who 
were considered traders, had never more 
than 10/. sterling invested in stock, and 
the average of the town might be safely 
taken at 20/., as rather beyond man 
below the state of their trading property. 

M After a day passed in visits to all 
the principal Christian inhabitants of the 
place, and eating, contrary .to my incii- 
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nation, at almost etery bouse, we as- preposterous, that would not find be- 

scmbled in a large evening party, at the lie vers here. Even now, places not a 

dwelling of the widow in which Georgis league distant from the town are made 

and myself had taken up our temporary the scene of miracle ; and the people 

abode. Though the dimensions of this seem not only to believe, but to delight in 

building were very small, not exceeding the marvellous. My guide, Mallim 

fifteen feet by twelve, it had a chimney Georgia, who was a consequential old 

in the wall, and an apartment of the man, of diminutive statute, with a scantj 

same sise above, the ascent to which was beard confined to the extremity of 

by a flight of narrow steps made of dried chin, small grey eves, an aquiline nose, t 

day, with a carved wooden balustrade ; lips, high-arched forehead, and a rot 

the only instance I had met with in all back,might have passed for atruedescend- 

the town, of so much convenience and ant of jEsop, for he talked incessantly, 

ornament. and almost constantly in fables and pa- 



1 Although this was the evening of rabies. I have no doubt, from the repu 

Sunday, cards were introduced, and I tation he seemed to enjoy with every one, 

was pressed to take a part in the game that he was a man of integrity, and, in 

against my will. Fortune was advene matters of common intercourse in life, a 

to me : and in playing for garments, I person of general credit and good faith ; 

lost my booza, a sort of thick woollen yet even he made no hesitation to swear 

cloak, which I had bought at Nasareth by the few hairs of the scanty beard he 

for four piasters. There was no remedy ; possessed, that he had seen a Muggre- 

and though all exclaimed Allah kereem I bin at Oom Kais, by the art of magic, 

4 God is bountiful !' yet I felt that this transport one of the columns of the ruins 

was neither the season nor the country in from that place to his own country ; that 

which to gamble away warm garments, he had distinctly heard him order it to 

particularly as it would have been im- rise and begone ; and that he himself, 

prudent, at the present moment, to show with his own eyes, had seen it take its 

that my finance* were so good as to ad. flight through the air ! Others said, 

mit of my purchasing it back again from that at a place called Oora-el-Russas, in 

the winner. the way to Karak, several M uggrebins 

" The conversation of the evening was had, by the aid of perfumes and prayers, 

such as I should gladly have retained, raised up out of the earth copper cases 

had it been practicable to have stored my full of gold, and carried them off to their 

memory with all the geographical and own countries l n 
topographical facts mentioned respecting 
the positions of ancient and modern 

places in the neighbourhood, the very ^mtvatbv 

names of which are unknown in England, CH1VAL.K* . 

as the whole of this tract is little better Much of this strange mixture of fero- 

than a blank in our best maps. But clous cruelty with refined gallantry is un- 



amidst so many loud and discordant doubtedly to be attributed to the inter. 

innumerable questions that course of the Christians with the Moors 



were incessantly asked me on every side, and the Arabs ; in the wan of Spain and 
the names of places I heard in one mo- the Crusades were learnt those refine- 
ment escaped me in the next. menu with which an eastern imagination 
" Among the many ridiculous ques- had adorned the exercise of brute force 
tions that were seriously proposed to me, and animal courage. But, be its origin 
when talking of the different countries what it might, the spirit of chivalry pro- 
that I had visited, I was asked, whether duced a system of manners totally dis- 
I had ever been to the Iklkd-cl-Kelb, tinct from the government, and forming 
where the men had dogs' heads ? — and as it were a separate code, which the 
whether I had seen the GezireUel-Waak, laws of the state had not created, and 
or the island in which women grow on could not suppress. The member of an 
trees, budding at sunrise, and becoming ancient state could hear himself grossly 



mature at sunset, when they nil from abused by his fellow-citizen, without any 

the branches, and exclaim, in the lan- obligation to retaliate, otherwise than by 

guage of the country, Waak I Waakl words; the noble or knight of Germany 

* Come and embrace me!* or France was compelled either to draw 

" The opinions entertained by the his sword against his accuser, or to lose 

people of As salt on all matters beyond his character in society. No form of law, 

their own immediate sphere of observa- no species of tribunal, could dispense 

tion, are like those which prevailed among with the necessity of revenge : and from 

the most ignorant of the ancients; and the Bay of Naples to the Mountains of 

there is no fable of Antiquity, however Inverness, he who had been wxopged by 
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word or deed thought himself bound to 
seek satisfaction in the blood of his ad- 
versary. . In . Italy and in Scotland, the 
death of the aggressor procured by any 
means was considered a lawful atonement ; 
and so far was this principle extended, 
that not many years have elapsed since a 
judge was slam at Edinburgh by the 
party against whom he had pronounced a 
legal decision. In other parts of Europe, 
the practice of single combat was usual, 
honourable — nay, almost indispensable; 
and there can be no better proof of the 
supremacy of opinion over law, than the 
fact that Louis the XlVth, who affixed 
the most severe penalties to the offence of 
fighting a duel, would allow no man in 
his own regiment to refuse a challenge. 
Memoirs of Affairs in Europe. 



AN ANECDOTE OF LOUIS XIV. 
AND HIS COURT. 

It must be confessed, that Louis was 
pursued by flattery in a manner that it 
was difficult for any man to resist, and 
which affords much excuse for his faults 
of every description. One or two of the 
most extraOEuinsry ertects ot tne com- 
mon and general spirit may be worth re- 
lating. In 1660, La Feuillade, a pri- 
vate gentleman, hearing that St. Aunay, 
a person who had left the kingdom from 
discontent, had written a letter, and af- 
terwards adopted a device, disparaging 
to the king of France, went to Madrid 
and sent him a "challenge ; upon which 
St. Aunay made an apology for his con- 
duct. This gallantry of adulation being 
found extremely acceptable, the same 
person erected a statue to Louis on the 
Place des Victoires. The statue was in- 
augurated, or rather consecrated, with 
music and genuflections : La Feuillade 
went three times round it, at the head of 
the regiment of guards, making the same 
prostrations that were made by the Ro- 
mans before their deified emperors : the 
event was celebrated by illuminations ; 
the inscription placed on the base was, 
'*Viro immortali and the author of 
this pompous flattery intended to have 
kept a lamp burning there by day as well 
as by night. The lamp, however, was 
ordered not to be lighted in the day time, 
and an image of the Virgin veiled in 
seme degree the gross idolatry of the 
original intention. After the defeat of 
the Marshal Crequi in 1675, the same 
La Feuillade came post to Versailles, 
where he went directly to the king, and 
said, " Sire, some make their wives 
come to them to the army ; others come 
to see them; for my part, I come to see 



a thousand and a thousand times ; I shall 
see no one but your Majesty, for to your 
Majesty I owe every thing." He talked 
for some time, and then said, M Sire, I 
am now going ; I beg you to make my 
compliments to the Queen, to the Dau- 
phin, and to my wife and children." He 
then set off on his return to the army, 
and left the king much pleased with his 
adroit flattery. 

A gentleman well known at court, of 
the name of Villarceaux, when speaking 
to the king of another subject, took oc- 
casion to say, that there were persons 
who told his niece (Madame de Grancei) 
that his Majesty had designs upon her ; 
that, if it were so, he begged him to 
make use of him ; that the affair would 
be safe in his hands, and he would an- 
swer for success. The king laughed, 
and turned it off with a joke. In these 
days any conduct was tolerated in society. 
Every one knows that the celebrated 
Ninon de l'Enclos, who was never mar- 
ried, lived for several years with Villar- 
ceaux at his house ; that she had many 
children by different lovers, and that the 
paternity of one of these being disputed 
between two gentlemen, was decided by 
throwing lots. There is nothing singular 
in this career ; what is extraordinary is, 
that Ninon de l'Enclos was the bosom 
friend of Madame de Maintenon, and 
the admiration of all Vxnu—ibuL . 



SPIRIT OF THE 

WufeUc 3j our rials. 



HOLYROOD. 

Ths moonlight fell like pity o'er the ' 
And broken arches, which the conqueror, Time, 
Had rode unto destruction ; the grev moss, 
A silver cloak, hang tightly o'er the rains ; 
And nothing came anon the sou) but soft, 
Sad Image*. And this was once a palace, 
Where the rich viol answered to the lute, 
And maidens flung the flowen from their hair 
Till the halls n un with perfume : here the dance 
Kept time with light harps, and yet lighter feet ; 
And here the beautiful Mary kept her court, 



And dreamed not of the long and many years 
When the heart was to waste itself away 
In hope, whose anxious ness was as a curse : 
Here, royal in her beauty and her power. 
The prison and the scaffold, could they be 
But things whose very name was uot for her? 
And this, now fallen sanctuary, how oft 
Have hymns and incense made it holiness ; 
How oft, perhaps, at the low midnight hour, 
Its once fair mistress may have stolen to pour 
At its pure altar, thoughts which have no vent, ' 
But deep and silent prayer ; when the heart finds 
That it may not suffice unto itself, 1 

,cg aaol 
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Whose mystery to it is as a shroud 

In which It m«y conceal Its strife of thought, 

And find repose - 

- - But it is utterly changed : 

No incense rises, save some chance wild flower 
Breathes grateful to the air; no hymn to heard, 
No sound, but the bat* melancholy wings; 
And all is desolate and solitude. 
And thus it U with links of destiny : 
Clay fastens on with gold— and none may tell 
What the chain's next unravelling wilt be 
Alas, tbe mockeries in which fate delight* I 
Alas, for time ! — satin more, alas, for change ! 

L. E. L. 
Literary Gazette. 



Not able the graces of Noblet to feel, 

Yet sometimes producing effect by m reel. 
His innocent wit never sent forth a shaft, 
Yet living, he always depended on craft. 
In law, he confined himself chiefly to 



on bis lips when 



Coke, 
The lighter . 
he spoke. 

In figures, unable with Newton to dare, 
Yet found in the circle attempting to 
square, sj 

On Earth's gentle bosom he now takes 

< his rest, 
Like a black woman's child on a fair 
woman's breast. Ibid. 

hanging upon them. Milton has touched thin 
thought with his usual felicity .— 

----«-• He, on his side 
Leaning half rais'd, with looks of cordial love, 



EPITAPH ON A COAL-HEAVER, 

Here lies honest Bob, who, spite of his 
sins, 

Had many good points when he stood on 
his pins.* 

What finish or polish his manners might 
lack, 

His temper was good, though he often 

looked black ; 
*Tis odd 

lleving, 

His stomach was strong, tho* oft he 

heaving. f THE PRESCRIPTION. 

In his dress rather plain, not nice to a Docroa Snakjb was a M. D., as tall 

CB*1, ^ And lithe as an eel or a conger ; 

Yet lover of diamonds, and also of purl.;}; The science of physic in small. 
No artist, yet noted for making a leg, § Never enter'd man thinner or longer. * 

AX>A r^J» h ° Ut huDger » fott ™ gna^g Doctor Snake had a dark little eye, 

T^** Pec'd through an eyebrow' of thicket 
One day upon rich Widow Spry, 



% Circle, nearly synonymous with riag hence 

the family circle, from the ring— the quodratnre 
of the circle to one of the baits that science holds 
out to lure mathematicians on towards insanity 

I confess, tho' not past be. ^ tVZTnt^ " ^ W ,0T0 



a peg. || 

* Iu an age when knowledge to so generally 
diffused, it is hardly necessary to explain, that, 
« on his pins,» means on his legs, or alive ; the 
expression is highly beantjftit-" to stand weO 
on liis pins," must have been engendered by a 
fine mind ; a common artist wouid not have dared 
to express jfrranwi by lessening the terminating 
points ; he would have sketched Sampson gouty. 
The old artists knew better — they make Satan 
tapering towards the extremities, and nobody 
(except Mr. BeUham) doubts his having a firm 
footing. 

t Kings impose customs Time cancels them. 
To heave or throw up, to now vulgar— the Ro- 
mans thought otherwise; an emetic was with 
them as necessary a preparation for a dinner 
party, as silk stockings are with us. What, in 
the eternal city, did not disgrace an emperor, is 
now hardly permitted to a Journeyman tailor, 
returning from his club. With their prepara- 
tives their dishes also are gone— where are the 
stewed lampreys? or the peacocks' brains ? yea, 
* or our own brains, where are they ? 

| Black diamonds, familiar to all. Purl, ori- 
ginally written pearl, from its value— the liquor 
having this superiority oyer the gem— that, rais- 
ing you in the estimation of others, tkie, in your 
own. 

$ Making a leg; used by Mr. Locke to express 
a bow, in his * Treatise on tho Accomplishments 
of a Gentleman." 

| Why females ore called « Pegs" I am at a 
loss to conjecture, usdeas from the 



she open'd the latch of her wicket. 

Doctor Snake felt a soft fascination, 

No cathartics nor opiates could 
He pbysick'dand fed To repletion, 



Doctor Snake tried infusions and lotto*, ' > 

Decoctions, and gargle«, andjiUla, 
Electuaries, powders, and potions. 



Horse aloes, burnt alum, agaric, 
Balm, beuzoine, blood stone, and bjrcb, 

Castor, camphor, and acid tartaric. 
Crabs' eyes, calomel-au but the church. 

Doctor Snake tried in vata his disorder ' 

Oaln'd daily now exacerbation. 
He fruitlessly sought to avoid her. 

The cause of hu paiu and vexation. 

Doctor Snake met her last at miss Snapper's, 

A virgin of fifty years standing, 
Like most * blues," with a tongue a bell-clapper's 

Prim, knowing, and fond of commanding*. 

Doctor Snake made a friend of her blueness 
And let out his passion like blood ; 

Said his heart to the fair was all trueness, 
That physic could do him no good. 

That he dared not hfs sickness discover, ' 

And ask the specific to heal ; 
Though his heart beat the pulse of a lover 

eat. 
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That the symptom Brunoiilnn he'd ventured, 
And stimulants push'd to extremes, 

And his hope of recovery now centre J 
On feeding ami nursing his dames. 

Hiss Snapper look'd serious — (she'd rattier 
Have been in the place of her friend ;) 

At length, with some studying together, 
To the doctor too follow log they send :— 

" Yon may take quantum tuff, of the hvly, 
Add a drachm of %<M ring and a pmyer, 

In dispensary canonical ready, 
Commingle and swallow with care • 

Snr MuttUily Magazine 

HC\)t 6atj>erer. 

" I am l»ut a Gatherer ami disposer of other 
meH N stutf."— etto*. 



THE MIRROR. 

A FARRIER'S SIGN. 
( To the Editor of the Mirror.) 

Sir, — The following little tnorceau I 
copied from a farrier's ihop at Carleton 
church, on the road to York, surmounted 
a large horse shoe curiously constructed 
in brick- work. ' ~ 

H. C. Cook. 



Gentlemen, as you pass bye, 
Upon this shoe, pray cast an eye. 
If h be too straight, I'll make it wider, 
I'll ease the horse, and please the rider ; 
Or lame from shoeing, as they often are, 
You may have them eas'd with the 
greatest care. 



EPIGRAM. 

Pythagoras says, " when we die we 
shall find, 

We each shall be chang'd to a brute of 

some kind." 
Should this be the case, Dick will trouble 

the least ; 

He won't require change, he's already a 
beast, J. C H. 



EPIGRAM 



On a Lady who boasted of her Roses and 
t ' Tulips. 

The roses are quite emblematic of thee, 
Replete with each beauty divine ; 

But as for thy tulips, wc all must agree, 
No two-tips are sweeter than thine. 

' J. C H. 



EPITAPH 



ON A CORNISH BEGGAR. OF THE 
NAME OF BRAWNC. 

i 

Here. Brawn e the quondam beggar lies, 

Who counted by his tale, 
Some six score winters and above, 

Such virtue is in ale. 

Ale was his meat, hi s drink, his cloth, '•> 

Ale did his death deprive ; 
And could he still have drunk his ale, 

He had been still alive. 

H. M. L. 



EPIGRAM. 

On his death-bed poor Lubin lies, 

His spouse is in despair : 
With frequent sobs, ana mutual cries, 
They both express their care. 

A different cause, says Parson Sly, 

The same effect may give, 
Poor Labin fears that he shall die,. ; 
* His wife that he may lire. . 



V 



BEN JON80N. 

Tins eccentric man . was a bricklayer 
and a soldier, and acquired great celebrity 
as a dramatic writer, with the assistance 
of his friend Shakspeare. At the acces- 
sion of James. I., he had the honour of 
preparing the device for the "en tertai nmen t 
of the king, in his passage from the 
Tower to Westminster Abbey. In 1621, 
he was appointed poet laureat, when the 
annual salary of 100 marks was raised 
to . 100/. He died in 1637, *ad on his 
grave-stone, In Westminster Abbey, is 
the following short inscription :-— 
& OXnu^BenJonsan!" 



MILTON. 



It is reported that Mil tori was so 
handsome when he was at college, that 
his Cambridge companions, called him, 
" The Lady of Christ CW%e." Ho 
most have been very beautiful and effemi- 
nate to have deserved this appellation. 



i 



EPIGRAM. 

" Poets," says Horace, 41 who expect 

Their verses should for ever live 
Nine years each poem must neglect 

Ere they the final polish give." 
This rule might suit the ancient \ 
. But will not modem poets smile 
To think if they the sale retard 
: Nine years, how they must live the 
. white/ L«ft 

' TO COK RESPONDENTS, 
We intended, in the present Number, to deculo 
on all the communications we have received 
which remain unanswered; but we are c im- 
pelled to defer it until our next, when we si^sJt 
devote a column to the subject. 

Printed and Pntlitkea by J. LI r M^)^p' 
US, errand, (near Sumertet Hou »rj and tOid 
by uHXe»$t*wn and BuokMeMvtm. '. ?• - 
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(To the Editor of the Mirror.) 

Sin, — The late Mr. Samuel Ireland, in 
the year 1789, made a picturesque tour 
through Holland, Brabant, and part of 
Trance; and having lately read this pub- 
lication, I enclose you a drawing, which 
I have made from an etching by Mr. 
Ireland, of Rubens* Chair, when he 
visited the academy of paintings at Ant- 
werp ; thinking it may afford some gratifi- 
cation to your readers, I do myself the 
pleasure of forwarding you some extracts 
Telative to the Kfe of Rubens, — but in the 
first place I must give, m Mr. Ireland's 
own Words, the description of Rubens' 
Chair ':— 

" In the centre of the four principal 
streets of Antwerp stands the Exchange, 
« handsome building, erected in 1531 : it 
tonus an oblong of 194 feet by 154, and 
■is surrounded by a galkry supported by 

Vol. r. K 



50 pillars, with many sculptured orna- 
ment*. The apaxtments are principally 
applied to the uses of the Royal Academy 
of Painting, which is supplied with 
plaster figures from the antique, and 
pictures and designs of the academicians. 
The academy for painting after nature is 
under the management of a director, a 
sub-director, and six professors: it is 
used only from October to April. 

** In the chamber where the professors 
meet, stands the chair once occupied by 
the greatest ornament of this academy, 
the divine Rubens. The Chair is of red 
leather, brass nailed, with his name and 
arms on the back ; *oA ancb is the vene- 
ration for this great jjainter, that many of 
the brass nails have been drawn out of 
the chair to make into rings, as precious 
relics." 

For this interesting article of furnituj*, 
I was told an English artist, the late 
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Richard Cosway, Esq.,R.A., had offered 
two hundred florins. 

As trifling objects acquire a degree of 
consequence, from their relative connec- 
tion with great characters, a sketch of 
this chair may not be unacceptable to 

those who have never visited the spot 

Over the chair is a fine picture by Rubens, 
in his best planner, presented by him to 
the academy : the subject, '.J A Holy 
Family." I have been informed that a 
model of Rubens* Chair still continues to 
be Bhown to strangers visiting Antwerp. 

I remain. Sir, your constant reader, 
Feb. 7, 182o. W. F. 
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passage from Virgil—" Jlle el'tam patriu 
Hymen ciet," &c. His extraordinary 
talents, not only as a painter, but as a 
man of letters, soon fixed him in a post 
of honour under the auspices of the Duke, 
by whom he was appointed envoy to the 
court of Spain ; and while resident in 
this character, he painted many historical 
pictures of the first consequence. 

John, Duke of Braganza, afterwards 
King of Portugal, captivated by his 
various accomplishments, also invited him 
to Villa-viciosa, his then residence, — . 
Rubens made such expensive preparation! 
for his intended visit, that the Duke 
caught alarm at the expense with which 
it seemed to threaten him, and begged he 
would defer his journey a little longer. 
The noble-minded Rubens replied, he 
was not coming in his character of a 
painter, but for eight or ten days as a 
visitor, and had brought a thousand 
born at pistoles to spend in his excursion. 

In the cathedral of Notre Dame, at 



RUBENS. 

Peteu Paul Rubens was 
Cologne, on the 28th June, 157?, of a 

very good family of the city of Antwerp ; Antwerp, arc sixteen or seventeen pictures 
who, in consequence of the civil wars in by Rubens. Among these I must men- 
Brabant, were obliged about that time to tion the Descent from the Cross,' as it is 

retire to Cologne, till Antwerp, upon the generally esteemed his chef dTpruvre 

release from the Spanish yoke by the The disposition and colouring of the 
Duke of Parma, was nstored to a state of principal objects are wonderful ; and the 
tranquillity, when his family returned various expressions in the countenances, 
there, and his father took on himself his particularly the tender anxiety of the 
former office of sheriff of the city, and 
professor of civil law. The pains taken 
in the education of Rubens, from his in- 
fancy, were very amply repaid by the 
progress he made in classical learning 
and the sciences. Thus accomplished, 
and with a person remarkably handsome, 
he was early placed as a page to the 
Countess of Lalain, governed of the low 
countries : a situation indolent and ener- 
vating, and ill suited to the active and 
ardent spirit of our artist. Upon the 



female figures, are truly and emphatically 
the exertions of a great and noble mind. 
The figures are as large as life, and 
amongst them the artist's own portrait, 
with those of his wives and daughter, are 
conspicuous. In separate compartments, 
on each side, are two other pictures, by 
the same master — the Visitation and 
Purification. A curious anecdote is re- 
corded of one of these pictures : — While 
it was painting, Rubens being from 
home, as was his custom every evening, 
death of his father, he made earnest ap- to take the air for two or three hours, his 
plication to his mother, that he might be disciples, with the connivance of an old 
put into a line that would give greater servant, generally made use of this op- 
scope to his aspiring genius, and by her portunity to go into the study of their 
means wa3 enabled to study under several master, and contemplate the work of the 
artists of great eminence, particularly day. Diepenbcck, eager to get nearer to 
Otho Vcnius, styled the Flemish Raphael the picture than his companions, stum - 
Here, by much application, and a mind bled, and in falling smeared the arm at 
formed for great attainments, at the age of the Magdalen and cheek of the Virgin, 
twenty-three he became an object of such This accident not a little discomposed 
universal admiration, that he was invited the young Tyros, who, dreading the 
by the Duke of Mantua to his palace, anger of their master, unanimously deter- 
and resided with him there for several ---- - 1 " ^ — 



wit 
years. 

During this time he pursued that 
glorious study in which he so eminently 
excelled, with an eagerness bordering 
upon enthusiasm : and while painting 
the combat between Turnus and Eneas, 
was overheard by the Duke, as if rapt 
with his subject, thundering out this 

iH 



mined upon anattempt to repair the injury. 
This arduous task was by general consent 
imposed on Vandyck, as the most skilful 
of the party. He undertook the office 
with diffidence, but acquitted himself 
very much to their satisfaction. The 
next day Rubens, in the presence of diem 
all, looking stcdfastly at the picture, o 
slightly remarked, that in parts it 

.v IJT 
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to be his own : and it is generally 
supposed to remain in the same shite to 
tin.- present day. 

The celebrity of the works of Titian 
and Paul Veronese, drew Rubens to 
Venice, where he acquired that fine style 
of rich and glowing- colouring, which he 
never lost. At Rome he painted many 
altar and other pieces, which remain as 
specimens of the advantages he received 
from the Venetian school. From Rome 
he went to Genoa, which he enriched 
with his pictures, and magnificent designs 
for their public buildings. 

In the midst of these vigorous pursuits 
in his art, maternal affection drew him to 
his native home, where he arrived too 
late to receive the last embraces of a de- 
parting and tender mother. 

His grief was for a time inconsolable, 
and he retired to the royal abbey of 
St Michel, in the city of Antwerp, where 
for several months he avoided all society. 
Filial affection did not rank among the 
least of his virtues ; and in the noble 
pursuit of his art alone he found mitiga- 
tion' of his excessive sorrow. As soon as 
he began to recover from this affecting 
stroke, he entertained thoughts of return- 
ing to Mantua ; but the entreaty of the 
Archduke Albert, and the superior in- 
fluence of love, detained him at Antwerp ; 
and shortly after he was married to 
Elizabeth Brants. Then it was that he 
formed the design of building a large 
house, or rather stately palace, enriched 
wifhrn and without with every costly 
decoration that taste and wealth could 
supply. He carried this work into exe- 
cution, and the richest vases of poq>hyry 
and agate, antique busts and sculptures of 
the greatest masters, with an elegant cabi- 
net of the first-rate pictures, completed the 
princely undertaking. 

The valuable contents of this house its 
owner was tempted, though with much 
reluctance, to relinquish to the Duke of 
Buckingham, who, for the sum of ten 
thousand pounds sterling, became their 
possessor, and England received this 
glorious treasure. 

Rendered easy in point of fortune, he 
pursued his ait — more for fame and 
amusement than emolument. His at- 
tachment to letters kept pace with his 
love for his profession ; he seldom sat 
down to painting without first consulting 
the historical page, or the more elegant 
descriptions of poetry. He was well 
versed in seven living languages, and a 
master of the classics ; the study of the 
Belles Lettres he termed his recreation, 
and the Muses were his inseparable com- 
panions. Formed for the society of the 
learned and great, his companv was so 
R 2 



eagerly sought after by princes and men 
of the first accomplishments, that one is* 
almost lost in astonishment at the num- 
ber, as well as excellence of his works, 
when so much of his time was devoted to 
literary society and pursuits, or the convi- 
viality and the pleasures of the table. 

In his profession he had many ene- 
mies, among whom Jansens and Rom- 
bouts were avowedly at the head : the 
former threw off the mask, and openly 
proposed a trial of Skill, to which Rubens 
acceded, on condition that his antagonist 
should first prove himself, by the excel- 
lence of his works, worthy of the competi- 
tion. 

About the same time an Englishman, 
of the name of Brendel, a searcher after 
the Philosopher's Stone, applied to Ru- 
bens, and offered him, if he would erect a 
laboratory, and furnish some pecuniary 
assistance, a moiety of the immense wealth 
he was to acquire. Rubens listened with 
seeming attention to the idle dreamer, 
and then led him gently to his study 
where, shewing him his pallet and pencils, 
he awakened him for the moment by 
telling him, that he had applied twenty 
years too late, as he was already in pos- 
session of the secret. . 

About the year 1G20, he was employed 
by Maria de Medicis, on the great work of 
the Luxembourg, so universally known and 
admired. Soon after this, in consequence 
of his extensive knowledge of the situation 
of the Low Countries, and the manners and 
intrigues of courts, be was applied to by 
the Infanta Isabella, to undertake an em- 
bassy to the court of Spain, relative to 
the immediate state and government of 
Brabant. He was magnificently received 
by the king, who, to express his great 
satisfaction at the able manner in which 
he had executed his commission, pre- 
sented him with a jewel of great price, 
besides six fine horses, and conferred on 
him the charge of Secretary of the Privy 
Council. 

On his return, he was again sent by 
the Infanta on an embassy into Holland, 
for the purpose of proposing a truce be- 
tween the States and Spain. 

Soon after this, at the instance of the 
Duke d'Olivarez, he was secretly engaged 
by the King of Spain to undertake a 
journey to England, with a view of nego- 
ciating some pacific measures at our court, 
through the means of the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, by whom he was presented to 
Charles the First, and graciously received. 
The king was not less charmed with the 
conversation than the works of this great 
master. His address spon completed his 
embassy, to the satisfaction of all parties. 
Charles conferred on him the honour df 



knighthood, and with it a rich diamond : 
the sword oi* state with which he had 
created him, together with an elegant 
service of plate, valued at one thousand 
pounds, were likewise added as testimo- 
nies of his superior talents and address as 
a minister. 
JThis embassy was the means of en- 
riehing our country with those invaluable 
specimen* of his art, the decorations of 
the Baaquetting-house at Whitehall— 
together with a number of other pictures 
and designs, which he made for the nobi- 
lity, a* well as private persons in England. 

After his return to Antwerp, he was 
•till employed in important affairs of 
state : in all which he acquitted himself 
with that eclat and universal satisfaction, 
which splendid talents and high integrity 
could only have given. 

In spite of these flattering distinctions, 
immense wealth, and their attendant lux- 
uries, the infirmities of nature crept in 
apace, and he felt daily proofs that he 
was but a nun. The gout, and a trem- 
bling in the hand, disabled him from 
the pursuit of some great works that he 
meditated ; and nature, yielding to dis- 



and decay, terminated his existence 
on the 30th of May, 1040, in the 64th 
year of bis age. - 

He was interred in the church of St. 
James's, in the city of Antwerp, with 
every honour that could be conferred on 
such exalted merit.— Nobility, clergy, 
artists, and admirers of the fine arts, all 
contributing to nay the last mark of re- 
spect to departed excellence. 

Hu bens married a second wife, Helena 
F orman, whom he left a widow. He had 
two sons and a daughter. 
*I: Mr. jNorthcote, in his "Life of 8ir 
Joshua Reynolds," relates the following 
anecdote, which is connected with this 



"James Mac Ardell, the mezzotinto 
engraver, having taken a very good print 
from the portrait of Huberts, came with it 
*ae morning to Sir Joshua Reynolds, to 
inquire it he could inform him particu- 
larly of the many titles to which Rubens 
had a light, in order to inscribe them 
>perly under his print— saying, he be- 
k'ed that Ruben.s had been kniah 



had been knighted -by 
the kings o£ France, Spain, and England; 



terfered rather abruptly, spying, 'pooh! 
pooh ! put his name alone under the print, 
Peteb. Paul Rubens, that is fully 
sufficient, and more than all the rest.' — 
This advice of the Doctor was accordingly 
followed.'' W. F. 

_____ i ^nVrrwi 

(tor the Mirror.}., ^ , 

Oh ! seize the present hour of •Sprjaa, tfc . ■ [w 

Ereyet UfeUthewiotryhlMtfc^ ^fc^ 

For, whilst we mark her distant Ofehl r ' y(h ,oJ 

las c* ^T' 7 ***** •""•A*** 

otU rmrft 
Unheard, anseea, on felt she •Weeps^ * 

O'er all alike, or high or tow— *tli lo JrfTJKf 
Save where her court fair Genius keep*,' ** 

Or Science beads her radiant bomb tin ■ <* i 

Then seize the present hour or 9pte$fc* t ! '^ 
Bid Genius' laurel flowerets bloom! 

Asd Fame her brightest rays will flint; 
Around, and gild bar favorite s torn*. 

■ i .i t( tr*s4 

ON THE CIRCULA 
BLOOD. 

( To the Editor of the Mirror. ) * 

Sir,— It is well known that the discovery 
of the circulation or the vital fluid is 
attributed to the illustrious Dr. Harvey, 
who was physician to James and Charles 
the First; but, it may be a matter of 
doubt, whether this important fact was 
not known at the period when the book 
of Ecclesiastes was written, the author- 
ship of which has, both in ancient and 
modem times, been assigned to King 
Solomon. 

The writer, in describing with singular 
beauty and philosophic precision thesym- 
toms of decay preceding 
" when the dust shall i 
as it was," uses the following 
expression Of even the n 
be looted, or the golden bowl* 

* Dr. Adam Clarke defines the rttver cora to 
be the spina/ marrow, from which all the nerves 
proceed, as itself does from the brain 
says, is termed a cord from its exact 





the privy council in Spain ; and had 
been employed on a ministerial capacity 
from the court of Madrid to the court of 
London, to negociate a treaty of peace 
between the two Crowns; and that he 
waa also a magistrate of Antwerp, &c 

" Dr. Johnson happening to be in the 
room with Sir Joshua at the tune, and 
understanding Mac Ardell's inquiry, in- 



to one; and a silver cord from its colour, as st 
strikingly exhibits, the silver grey , and 
its preciousness, this is described to fee . 
as the nervous i 



f The same learned commentator 

the golden bowl to be the brain contained ia the 
cranium or skull, and enveloped with tbe 
branes called the d«r* and jrf„ , 
a bowl, rrom iu resemblance t, 
the arniaimer being: pat for 
of its ookmr. 
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•r Vu pitcher be broken ai the fountain, 
or the wheel broken at the cistent. Now, 
what can be intended by " the pitcher 
broken ai the fountain but, as Dr. 
Adam Clarke observes, the vena cava 
which brings back the blood to the right 
ventricle of the heart, called the "foun- 
tain the word in the Hebrew also sig- 
nifying a spring, where the water gushes 
up ; properly here applied to the heart, 
wnich, by its systole and diastole (its con- 
traction and expansion ) sends out, and 
afterwards receives back the blood ; for 
all fhe "blood proceeds from, and returns 
to, the heart. ** The wheel broken at the 
cistern" Dr. Clarke, says, represents the 
great aorta which receives the blood 
from the cistern, the left ventricle of the 
heart, and distributes it to the different 
parts of the system. These may be said, 
as in the ease of the brain, to be broken, 
t. e. rendered useless, when through the 
loosening of, the silver cord, and the 
total relaxation of the nervous system, 
the heart becomes incapable of dilata- 
tion and contraction ; so that the blood 
on its return to the right ventricle of the 
heart is not received, nor that already 
contained in the ventricles propelled into 
the great aorta. r . 

1 know not whether this explanation 
will convince you, or your readers — but 
„ it is not designed to detract from the me- 
rits of the justly celebrated physician 
before alluded to, who, if he was not the 
discoverer of the circulation of the blood, 
is entitled to all the praise of one. 

As I have brought the subject of the 
heart on the/apw, I cannot forego stating, 
that I think its construction displays the 
great wisdom of the Divine Artificer. It 
is placed near the centre of the system, 
performs its task as well when we are 
asleep as when we are awake, by night as 
well as by day ; and, like an unwearied 
and faithful labourer, with muscular ex- 
ertions, distributes the ** purple tide" 
through our complicated frame, till their 
wearied functions cease, and the tenement 
of clay is inhabited no more. 

H. K. 

«j V*»> tw\>i rvi!S*> ^irrfj'.pwrivA: .ill ' 



MANUFACTURE OF COCHINEAL 
AT RIO D£ JANEIRO. 

(For the Mirror. ) 

It is supposed, that the insect which 
forms this dye at Rio, is not the same as 
that noticed by Linnepus, under the name 
of coeevs cacti coccinelliferi, which is de- 
scribed as being flat on the back, with 
black legs, and tapering horns, or an- 
tenna. 

The insect of Rio is convex, with legs, 

R3 



six in number, of a clear bright red, in 
both male and female, and the antenna 
monitiform, or beadlike. The colour of 
the whole body of the male is a bright 
red ; the breast elliptical, and slightly 
attached to the head : the antenna about 
half as long as the body. Two tine 
white filaments, thrice as long as the 
insect, project from its abdomen ; and 
they have two wings, erect, of a faint 
straw colour. The female, which has no 
wings, is of an elliptic form, and convex 
on both sides ; its back is covered with a 
downy sifbstance resembling fine cotton. 
The abdomen is marked with transverse 
ruga or furrows. The mouth is situated 
in the breast, having a brownish beak, 
which penetrates the plant the insect feeds 
upon. About twenty days after its birth, 
it becomes pregnant ; and dies after bring- 
ing forth an innumerable offspring. The 
size of these are so minute as to be easily 
mistaken for tlie eggs of those insects, 
they remain without the least appearance 
of life for about the space of a day, then 
show tokens of animation, and soon after, 
move agilely over the surface of the leaf, 
upon which they were deposited by the 
mother. In" three or four days the downy 
envelopement, visible on the second day 
only through a microscope, appears to the 
naked eye ; and the insect it covered in- 
creases rapidly in size till equal to a grain 
of rice. As they augment in bulk, they 
decrease in motion ; and when arrived at 
full growth, they are attached to the leaf 
in a torpid state. This is the period at 
which they are taken from the plant for 
use : if suffered to remain, they would 
deposit their young, as before mentioned. 
Various cells, of a cylindric form, standing 
perpendicularly upon the surface of the 
leaf, are discovered among the clusters of 
these insects, enveloped in their cotton. 
These cells are the cry sal ides or coccoons 
of the male. The wings, in their nascent 
state, make their first appearance out of 
them, and are perceptible about three 
days before the insect is in a state of com- 
pletion or maturity. Jn that condition it 
enjoys its existence only three or four 
days, during which it impregnates the 
females. ■ 

The plant upon which this insect feeds, 
is the cactus opuntia of Linn am s ; called 
at Rio, orumbela — a species of the cactus, 
or prickly pear. «f ^* 

The leaves of this plant are somewhat 
elliptical, and grow without stalks. They 
are thick and fleshy, having the upper 
side more planoconcave than the other. 
They rise immediately one from the 
other's edge, and al o from the stem, 
armed with round and tapering prickles 
about an inch long. These plants, though 
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they would extend to twenty, are pre- 
vented from rising above eight feet ; this 
height being more convenient to the ma. 

, and at which the juice of the 
is supposed most nutricious. The 
leaves are of a darkish green, but 
by age, a yellow cast ; and their 
substance is of the same colour 
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Upon the cactus is found another in-, 
sect, supposed to feed upon the coccus, 
or cochiueal insect. It resembles, in its 
perfect state, a four-winged insect, called 
ichneumon ; but is found on close exa- 
mination, to be a fly with only two wings. 
The lava, or caterpillar of this fly, is 
with difficulty distinguished from the 
coccus ; it insinuates itself into the cotton 
in which the latter is enveloped. \Vhc: 
this fly is prepared to change iti 
leaves the cotton, comes upon the leaf, 
and quickly increases in size, and changes 
its colour. In a few days, then it be- 
comes inactive ; but quickly after, it con- 
tracts its wings with violent agitation, 
and deposits a globule of pure red colour- 
ing matter. It next suspends itself upon 
the prickles of the leaf, and is metamor- 
phosed into a chrysalis, out of which 
issues shortly a perfect fly. 

The conversion of the insects into co- 
chineal is a simple process. They are 
put into a flat earthen dish, and placed, 
alive, over a charcoal fire, and par-roasted 
very slowly, till the down upon them 
disappears, and the aqueous juice of the 
animal bo entirely evaporated. But, 
during this process, they are to be con- 
stantly stirred about, with a tin ladle, to 
prevent absolute torrefaction, which would 
reduce the insect to ashes, and therefore 
destroy the colour. 



iu iwnli sdi 31.131414 &-J 

fqUowinjg curious poetry is from 
the Kev. J&niel Lyson's " iMagna Bri- 
y»w>," iu,fe# , h*tory Q f Widdicombe- 
in-thc-Moors, which may be interesting 
to some of y P ur readers, partly from its' 
ancient date, and being written by a per- 
son wno was present at the time. 

The parish church was mueh damaged 
on the 21st of October, 1<&Q % during the 
time of divine service, by which awful 
event some of the congregation then as- 
sembled we* killed. TJie particulars 
arc recoiled in some verses, still remain- 
ing in the church.. , 

In token of our thanks to Owl these tablet were 

erwetrd. i 
W.bo, in a dreadful thunder-storm, our persons 

Here protected, 



Within thii . Cbarch of 

many fearful sign*, 
The manner of it is declared in these 
lines: — .. 

In sixteen hundred thirty eight, October twenty- 
first, 

On the Lord's day, at afternoon, when people 

were addressed 
To their devotion 4u this church. WMIe singing 

here they were 
A psalm, distrusting nothing of the danger then 

so near, 

A crnck of thunder suddenly, with lightning, 

hail, and fire, ' " 

Fell on the church and tower here, and ran Into 

the choir: ' ' ' 

A sulphureous smell come with it, and the' tower 

strangely sent 
The stones abroad into fbe air with 1 'tio^nVe 

were rent j 

Some broken small as dust or sand, tome whole 
as they came out 
off the building, and 



—SETS.' church, and broke the roof 

in many places ; ' M y ■ 

Men so perplexed were, they knew not one 

another's fnces. 
They nil, or most, were stupificd, that with so 

strange a smell, 
Or other force, whate'er It was, which at tnat 

tirnr> V»f»fV»T 
11IJH. lltlt I, 



One man was struck dead, two wounded, so they 
died few hours after ; 

No father could thiak on his son, nor mother 
mind her daughter.. 

One man wnsscorch'd, so that he liv'd but four- 
teen days and died, 

Whose clothes were very little burnt; hut 
many there beside 

Were wounded, scorched, and stupifled, In thaf 
so strange a stcmn. 

Which who had seeu would say 'twas hard to 



The different affections of people then were such,. 
That, touching some particulars, we have omitted 

M * ,U *i .... 

But what we have related have its truth, Inmost 
men's tnqulV, m . ' , 

Some luul their skin all over scorch'd. vet no 
harm in their clothes; 

One map had money in his purse, whitb; 'welied 
was in part, 

A key likewise, which hung thereto, and yet the 

purse not hurt, u . .<. ; • 

Save onJ|r. some black holes, so smai) as with a 

needle made. 
Lightning, some say, no scabbard hurts, but 

break. ,nd melt. theJIaJe, ; K 
Oue man there was sat ou the bier that stood 

fast by the wall, 
The bier was torn with stones that fell— he had 

no harm at all, 
Not knowing how be thence came forth,' nor how 

the bier was torn. 
Thus in this doleful accident grear number* 

were forborne, 
Amonpst the rest a little child, whh-li scarce 

knew .good from ill, 
Was see n (o walk' ami-M the church, and yet 

laesenedsUU. 
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The greatest admiration ««,. that most men I I iTalsUl f ' llilll 

should be free, M A ham brain d fello 




Among so.many dangers here which we did hear « WkoTbuy, 'U&>< 

and see. and neat, .li.Vjk" 

Tlie church within so filled was with timber, " The crounds are spacious, and tfce rooms are 

^ stones, and fire, ' * ample;- ' ■ '■••■< * *»*9 » 

That scarce a vacant place was seen in church And, holding vp a. ttteky ^ laW"» 

or in the choir. sample." fa* 

Nor had we memory to strive from those thing. .. . :f . . ,Vv ftj ,.M|*rr*&t< 

tobegone, Wiu. said to James, " l<ut »4fW I *awXPP 

,' and oli nV< 

from off the steeple, By all that's sacred I was never there. 

From off the churches roof, and not destroy Air*tt>'.1 

much of the people. ■ 

BUt H for«.°an ,M ttDd fir<5 ' and0ther ON VIEW OF A DES 

Hath us preserved, bleas'd be bis name, in that J, tuktodeei tk* fond remember d,^c«, t ftTlfc 

most dreadful fail. Bound Which the flaunting; jess-mine waves np 

If ever people bad u cause to serve the Loan more ? 

and pray amm^JL^ 



Which would have been but work in vain, all stand * , 

was so quickly done. Close to my bed, and speak, and shake my band- 

The wit of mnn could not cast down so much " it was not I," cried James, " fbrFdecWe ^ 

T1- 111 HUi 1 * Il,,.r,- 




Forjad^ntnnd deliverance, then surely we Wb^^.Q^ 

Wbich. rt tbat C we may perform by the assistance Y«s, •«» »«»n*<I»i doi»r*^e«*rag*leW.wl** 

of his grace Mark the calm , happy, homelbty one* ensftxi* 1 ^ 

That we at last in time may have with him a ToHtkat indeed this wa»A*r peaceful ^0$, :a rp 
dwelling place. K"* will ne'er from incjp-i? 

All you that look upon these lines of this so sad blot. jii.Jv'Cf 

• s *°«7. How often, sideways of yon lattice pla***V W 

Remember who hath you preserved, ascribe W<r rUnr * the blooms, the roa.,,and jesfmiiie 

unto his glory ' m ^ 

The preservation of your lives, who might have Whon if one blosf0in abo , e tba rest, .T 

lost your breath »Tw«s auicklv DHick'd to bo my bosom s guest. 



When others did, ir mercy had not stepp'dHwixt 

you and death. Thought yet reposes on the fengthen'd tale, 

Wo hope that they were well prepared, although That b'er Ae tea-board frequent wonld>rfevaSIJ 

wc know not how When she would yield my ardent feelings scop., 



Twas then with them, it's well with you, if And feod my wildest dream. oCAepe, 

you are ready now. She'a'gone ! ap* almost evry cherished (lower 

n ,.. - Has felt the influence of Time's witnerirfg povret, 

EPIGBAMS FBOM HIEROCLES. For far from blooming in luxurianceHei^ ' '* 

I . Scarcely o sprig remains to tell they We**' 

Twice In the liquid element he sank, Nor ' f iron8niil , to time with deathless 
Ere a friend sefe'd aud dragged Mm to (he bank. name • 

After a little time he rats'd bis head, 



" » xuan» you, oir— nui tuny a uio, EXIZA. " 

If e'er again to swim Ml try, ■■<"•• • ■ i ■;— »ff*fl| 'TfT° 
• ■-trJrt'V'A. «r 4i,i : : — ' ~ TSM 



••' : iJa%*«eeilngToib,nrtonisVdcT»es, - No. X. , m- 

_. . . . . i A mi ~— . . ......... . ; . ^ i ■■ i T. ,, if. .*!<«.> - rt*" 



Sktitmitit nmutmtnm- 



I beard just now from Ned, 
Km .^Y^^^^^^^^)> (To the Editor of iU Mirror^) ' j 

J Observe me well," bU friend replies, Sll^Under the h*Ve 

" Ton see I am not dead- occasionally introduced some xrotfOfts 

Says Jack, » M rather doubt my eyes, Arithmetical Recreations ; irfth* yoor 

"Than doubt in worthy Ned." permission I will subinJt thiee 1 il^ful 

gU , problems which at first sight, tday ftppetir 

extremely paradoxical to' feottfe/ Wanefs. 

Onb of two brothers died-Uie one who liv'd j ^ 8end ft ' few uscful for expe di- 

do? y ' ' tious ealculation, and am, Sic, 
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PROBLEMS 
L To perform Multiplication by Division 

Rule. Divide unity by the given raul- 
t iplier, and the multiplicand divided by 
the quotient thence arising, will be the 
product sought. 

Example. Let 742 be multiplied by 
125, and perform the operation by divi- 
sion {Answer 1)2,750.) 

125)1,000(.008 |{ .008(742,000 



Again suppose another body were im- 
pelled in like manner 1-2 mile the first 
minute, 1-4 mile the second, 1-8 mile 
the third, 1-16 mile the fourth, and so 
on for ever, it would go only one mile ! 

HULKS FOR EXPEDITIOUS CALCU- 
LATIONS. 



- \- 



Agam multiply 27,570 by 625 (An- 
ticer 17235000.) 
025) 1. 0000(.00 1 0* j | .001 6)27576( 1 7235000 

product, 

II. To perform Division by Multiplication. 

Rule. Divide unity by the given divi- 
sor, and the dividend multiplied by the 
quotient thence arising will be the quo- 
tient sought. 

Example. Divide 92,7> r >0 by 125, and 
perform the operation by multiplication, 
(Answer, 742.) 

125)I.000(.008 ; and 92J50 x .008=742 
is the quotient required. 

Again divide 17,235,000 by 625 {An- 

steer 27,576.) 

«25)l-000O(.00I6 17,235,000 
625- . ' slitas .0016 



1. To find the yearly income at so much 
per day. 

Rule. A 8 many pence as it is per 
day, take so many pounds, and as many 
92,750 product, half'-gumeas, the sum is the yearly in- 
come for leap year — when not leap year 
subtract one day's pay. 



3,750 
3,750 

out it/o-'biw Jud ,i ;••> 
081 ylao vd fw/ion 



103,410,000 
17,235,000 



27,576. quotient 
sought 



III. To find ike gum of an infinite series 
stf " *° decreasing ad infinitum. 

It may appear strange to many persons 
that this can be practicable ; whereas 
should the terms be continued, it would 
after thousands of years labour, and after 
producing millions of terms be none the 
nearer towards a conclusion ; nevertheless 
this may be very easily accomplished by 
the following rule.. Divide the square of 
the first term by the difference between 
the first arid second terms in the series, 
the quotient is the sum. 

Example* Suppose a body were put 
into motion by a force which should im- 
pel it 12 miles the first hour, 10 miles 
the second, and so on for ever, decreasing 
in the ratio of 10-12 ; what space would 
it move through ? 
12+12=144 square of first term. 
12 — 10= 2 difference between the first 
and second terms. 

Jufred"" '"~ 7 " mikS diSUmCC rC " 



2. To find the yearly income at so much 

per week. 
Rule. An many shillings as it is a 
week, take twice as many pounds, and 
12 times as many shillings. 

3. At so much per 100, hour much per 
1 ,000. fas for bricks, tiles, $c.) 

Rule. As many shillings as it is per 
100, half as many pounds. 

4. At so much each, how much per 100. 
Rule. As many penec as it is each, 

take 8 times so many shillings, and as 
many groats as it is pence. 

5. At so much per pound, how much 

per cwt. (or 112 pounds.) 
Rule. As many pence as it is per 
pound, take 9 times as many shillings, 
and once as many gioats. 

6. At so much each, how much per 
great hundred (of six score or 1 20 pound). 

Rule. As many pence as each costs, 

take 10 times as many shillings, i J id ,e«*il 

7- At so much each, how much per 
dozen. 

Rule. As many pence just so ~~ 
shillings. 

8. At sq much each, hots much 

scare. , » v *ii y» smm*!c 
Rule. As many pence as each comflfu, 
to, take once as many shillings, and 8 

times as many pence. »dj ** 

9. At so much each, how much per 

gross (of 144> ifjEcrtmm 
Ru'e. Take 12 times as many shil- 
lings as one costs pence. v tadiitf 

10. So much per bushel, how much per 

chaldron, 

Ru 'e. Take 3 times as many shillings 

as it is pence per bushel. 

The above rules (applicable to many 
general occurrences of trade) are so con- 
cise as to be easily remembered, and k> 
simple that they require neither examples 
to elucidate them nor demonstration* to 
explain tl»cm. 
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INO. A. 

Tint torn of Chepstow in Monmouth- 
shire, is celebrated among its other beau- 
ties, for the picturesque ruins of its once 
formidable castle, founded a. n. 1130, 
by Gilbert do Clare, Earl of Pembroke, 
suiDamed Strongbow ; it is situated on a 
high cliff, whose base is washed by the 
river Wye. From the immense thick- 
ness of the walls, yet standing, the castle 
appears to have been of great strength , 
and being on the frontiers of Wales, is 
noted in the early history of this country 
as the scene of many a bloody encounter ; 
but the ivy has twined its luxuriant ten- 
drils over the embrasures that once bristled 
with cannon, and the nettles grow undis- 
turbed in the halls that echoed to the 
sounds of revelry, the clang of arms, 
the shrill trumpet, and heavy tramp of 
their gallant defenders. The fierce barons, 
the ancient lords of this feudal castle, 
who generally were the oppressor's of the 
surrounding country, ana secure in their 
strong holds often bade defiance to their 
sovereign, now rest from all their toils, 
under the pavement of the cheerless and 
desolate chapel ; and their names live but 
in the page of the historian, " to point a 
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moral, or adorn a tele.'' At the time of 
the civil wars, this castle was garrisoned 
for the king, till taken by Colonel Mor- 
gan ; it was afterwards surprised and 
taken by the loyalists under Sir Nicholas 
Kemeys ; on this event Cromwell march- 
ed against it in person, but without suc- 
cess, although garrisoned by only 160 
men. It was finally reduced by General i 
Waller, and remained in the, hands of the 
republicans till the restoration. . 

The keep, or citadel, the most perfect 
part of the ruins, is called Henry Mar- 
ten's Tower," and Is remarkable as the 
prison of that unfortunate man, the re- 
gicide, the friend, and associate of Crom- 
well, who was confined for nearly 30 
years, and finally died there. He ap- 
pears to have been treated with great 
lenity, and was allowed to ride out at- 
tended by a guard, and to visit the fa- 
milies in the neighbourhood. Thetower* 
though strong and well calculated for a 
place of confinement^ is large and conve- 
nient, and by no means desctveSj the de- 
scription Sou they has given of it. 

* For this interesting m count, of Henry Mnr- 
tf ii a Tower, we are indebted to- a correspondent 
who alto favoured us with an original drawing 
he had made, and from which oar engraving i« 
copied Wo wed scarcely add how much we 
•halt feel obliged by the further communicattoui 
which he so kindly promise* — En. 
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« For thirty ) «*r» secluded from mankind, 
Here Marten lingerd ; Often nave these walls 
Echoed his footsteps, as with even tread 

He paced bis prison not to him. 

Did nature's fair varieties exist, 
He never saw the sun's delightful beams ; 
Save when thro' yon high bars he poured a sad 
And broken splendour. » 
The remains of Henry Marten are 

interred in Chemtow Church, the epitaph 

was written hy himself. 

Here 

September the 9th in the year of our 

Locd, 1G80, 
Was buryed a true Englishman 
Who in Berkshire was well known, 
To love his country's freedom 'bovc his 
own, 

But living immured full twenty year, 
Had time to write, as doth appear 
His epitaph. 

H ere or elsewhere (all's one, to you, 
to me) 

E arth, air, or water, gripes my ghost- 
less dust 

N one knows how soon to be by fire aett 

free. 

R eader if you are often try ad, rule with 
trust r- 

Y ou'U gladly do and suffer what you 
must. 

JM y life was spent; with serving, you, 
and you, 

A nd death's my pay (it seems) and wel- 
come too ; 

R evenge destroying but itself, while I, 
T 0 birds of prey leave my old cage, and 
fly. 

E xamples preach to th' eye, care then 

(mine says} 
N ot how you end, but how you spend 
your dayes. 
HENRY MARTEN. 

Antiquitus. 



SONG. 

[The following air is from the new comic ope- 
■ rntic meUvdratna of Abon Hassan, now per. 
forming at DrurT-iane Theatre. The phiy is 
founded on a tale in the Arabian Nights' Bit- 
ifrtainntrntt, that " pleasing cabinet of the 
fanciful and the imaginative, of the lively and 
the pathetic," as the IV met justly describes it. J 

Tax bird, whose song of gladness 

A wiry cage confines 
Its prison views witb saducss, 

And as it tings, repines. 

It wieurns the clear blue heaven 

Where once aloft it soar'd ; 
And where from dawn till even 

Ha carol fp-Hv pour d. 

But if the hand of pity 

To air restores its wings- 
How quickly ehang'd its ditty ; 

How merrily it sings ! > 



So I, if once relenting fate 
My twisted woes would sever. 

Again could smile witb hope elate. 
And care deride for ever. 



THE GAMES OP LIFE. 
Thk little Mist, at three years old. 

Plays with her doll and prattles ; 
The little Master, stout aud bold. 

Plays with his drums and rattles. 

The Boy, detesting musty books, 
Loves romping with the lasses ; 

And Miss grows older, studies looks, 
And plays with looking-glasses. 
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The jolly Toper, fond of fun, 
Plays with his friend at drinking ; 

The Sportsman plays, witb dog and gun; 
Aud Wise Men play at thinking. 

The Heaiitu, full of haughty airs. 
When young, playftat tormenting ; 

But wrinkled, turned in other cares, 
And sports at last cvpenting. 

Wretched from self-created woe. 
The Miser's game is hoarding ; 

Eactr to meet his coqntry's foe. 
The Sailor play* at) boarding. 

The Lawyer plays his game so well. 

As gets him many a greeting ; 
The Auctioneer wilh things to sell ; 

The Glutton plays at eating. 

To play at dosing, Doctors know 

A lengthy case is cheering ; 
Abd those who wonld to Congress frf, 

Play at electioneering. 

With ledger busied Merchants take 

A game at calculation , 
And Congressmen too often make 

A plaything of the nation. 

By speaking much and doing nought. 
By bustling, threatening, raving, 

Congress the nation have not taught, 
That they have played at saviug. 

Wilh looks profound, and thoughtful mind, 

Projectors play nt scheming, 
Till worn with care, at last they And, 

They've all along been dreaming. 

»i JfJsi £( i i Ttfi>s^V(^inyi»Ciui|, sail 
The Lover sad, and woful wan, 

Plays day and night at fretting; 

Whilst, laughing at the silly man, 

His Delia sports coquetting. 

. T '•». • ' 

Cowards, while none bat cowards iiiab, 

. Are fond of gasconading ; 

And Staiesmen fawn, and cringe, and lie, 1 
And play at Masqucra iing. 



At setting types the Printers play, 
And sometimes with their quills; 

Tbeir Patrons do not play, they say, 
At paying off their bills. 



V 
sj| 
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The Player plays for wealth and fame. 

And thus all play together, 
Till Death at last disturbs the gnnie, 

And stops their ptay for ever * 

VniUil Mates raptr.s 
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MY WIFE'S RELATIONS. 

I was mainly induced to marry by read- 
ing in CoWper'a Poems something similar 

to the following t 

. 1 ',*.» - ■ • » -.».-.••» - .% » . — ± 
Dome$tic hoppioes* tboa oaly blLss 
That La* sumved the fall! 

Cowper, to be sure, was never married 
m propria persona : but he wrote so 
movingly about sofas and hissing tea- 
urns, and evening walks, not to mention 
fire-piaees and shining' stores of needles, 
that there- is no doubt he would have 
made a jewel of a husband, if Lady 
Austen, Lady Throckmorton, and Mrs. 
Un win had not been otherwise engaged. 
My aunt Edwards has him bound in two 
volumes, in red morroceo, and always 
takes him in hex carriage into the Re- 
gent's Park. She has two propositions, 
which she is ready to back for eelf-evi- 
dentism against any t wo in Euclid ; the 
one is, that Cowper is the greatest poet 
ia the English language, and the other, 
that when Eitzroy-tquare is finished (It 
has been half-finished nearly half a cen- 
tury,) it will be the handsomest square 
in all London. Be that as It may, I 
took Cowper's hint about domestic' bliss t 
married Jemima Bradshaw, and took a 
house in Coram-street, Russell -square. 
We pasted the honeymoon M Chelten- 
ham | and my aunt Edwards lent us her 
Cowper in two volumes to take with us, 
that we mighe not be dull. We had a 
pretty considerable quantity of each 
other's society at starting, which I hum- 
bly opine to be not a good plan. lam 
told that pastry-cooks give their new ap» 
prentices a cwrtc blanche among the tarts 
and jellies, to save t hose articles from 
their subsequent satiated stomachs. 
Young couplet should begin with a little 
ion, according to Mrs. Malaprop ; 
ones sometimes end w ith.no t a little; 
; it is not for roe to be diving into 
causes and consequences — Benedicts have 
nothing to do with the laws of Hymen, 
but to obey them. ' 

At Cheltenham my wife and I kept 
separate volumes. She studied " The 
Task" on a bench in the High-street, 
and I read " Alexander Selkirk" on the 
Well Walk. Long before the expiration 
of the period of' our 'allotted banishment 
from town, I could repeat the whole 
poem by heart, uttering 

O Solitude, where are the charms 
ges hate seen in thy face ? 

with. an. emphasis iwhich showed that I 



felt what i read. On our arrital in 
Coram -street, I found such a quantity 
of cards, containing the names of relit - 
tions on both tides, all solicitous sbout 
our health, that I proposed to my wife an 
instant lithographic circular, assuring 
them severally that we were well, arid 
hoped they were the same. This, how. 
ever, would not do. In fact the bride, 
cake had done the business at starting. 
" Well, my dear Jemima," sauE-T, 
u our confectioner did the civil thing at 
the outset, but your relations have been 
rather niggardly in returning the cotnpli- 
ini nt. I think a n w pounds of lump 
sugar would have been a more acceptable 
boon in exchange. They hare filled our 
card-rack, and sent our japan canister- 
empty away." My wife smiled at my 
simplicity, and ordered a glass-coach, to 
return their calls. The poor horses had 
a weary day's work of it : Mr. George 
Bradshaw lived in Finsbury-squarc, Mr. 
William Bradshaw in the Paragon r Kent 
Road, Mr. ./Eneas Bradshaw in Green, 
street, Grosvenor-square, Mr. and Mrs. 
Andrews (her maiden name was Jane 
Bradshaw) in Morning Jane, Hackney, 
and Mrs. Agatha Bradshaw, my wife's 
maiden aunt, in Elysium Row", Fulham. 
All these good people had a natural wish 

the glass-coach was again in requisition. 
Mr. George Bradshaw of Flrisbur*. 
square, was the first personage on die 
visiting list. From him I learned that 
the street called Old Bethlem, was newly 
christened Liverpool-street, and that the 
street adjoining took the name bf Blooin*- 
fteld-street, (I suppose upon the principle 
of htcus a non lueendo, because the 
prime minister and the farmer's boy were 
never seen in either ;) that Bethlem 
Hospital was removed to St* George's 
Fields ; and that there was a brick of 
London-wall now left standing. His 
wife was civil and obliging ; but the next 
time I dine there, I will trouble Mrs. 
George Bradshaw not to pour my shrimp 
sauce over my salmon, but to deposit it - 
on a detached portion of my plate. I 
sat at table next to & bill-broker in boots, 
who remembered John Palmes at the' 
Royalty Theatre. — The- Paragon in the 
Kent Road next Opened it* sefflt-circu&r 
bosom to deposit mr spouse and me at: 
the dinner-table of Mr. William Brad- 
shaw. Here a crowd of company was 
invited to meet' w», consisting of rriy 
wife's first cousins front Oanord 
several cousins from the 
worthy people, no doubt, bi 
more moment- to me than the body-guard 
of the Emperor of China. Matters wure 
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thus far rather at a discount; but the Happy valleys, thought I, and primitive 

next party on the dinner-list raised them rocks The entrance of my wife with 

considerably above par. Mr. yEneas another dinner-card in her hand, marred 
Bmdflhaw, ' of Green -street, Orosvenor- my further meditations. Mr. and Mrs. 
sqaaTe, was a clerk in the Audit-office, Andrews now took theit torn to request 
and shaved the crown of his head to look the honour of our company to dinner in 
Mke Mr. - Canning. Whether, in the Morning-lane, Hackney. There wa? 
event of trepanning, the resemblance something in the sound of Morning-lane 
would have gone deeper down, I will not that I did not dislike. I thought of 
attempt to decide Certain however it is, Guido*s Aurora ; of u Life's Morning 
that he talked and walked with an air of March," in the Soldier's Dream ; of 
considerable sagacity : his politeness too u Oh, how sweet is the Morning,** in 
was exemplary : he ventured to hope Lionel and Clarissa ; and of 41 Across 
that I was in good health : he had been the Downs this morning,'* a* sung by 
given to understand that I had taken a Storace in my own morning of life. What 
house in Coram-street : he could not an erroneous anticipation! Morning- 
bring himself for a moment to entertain lane must be a corruption of Mourning- 
a doubt that It was a very comfortable lane. Indeed the conversation at table 
house; but he must take leave to be per- strengthened the imputed etymology, for 
mitted to hint, that of all the houses he nothing was talked of but the shameful 
ever entered, that of Mr. Canning on height to which the exhumation of the 
Richmond Terrace, in Spring Gardens, dead had been carried in Hackney church- 
was the most complete : Lord Liverpool yard. And yet we are watched, said one. 
house, to be sure, was a very agreeable Ay, and gas-lighted, said another. It 
mansion, and that of Mr. Secretary Peel is a shame, cried a third, that honest 
was a capital affair : but still, with great people cannot rest quiet in their graves, 
deference, he must submit to my en- It will never be discontinued, cried a 
lightened penetration that Richmond fourth, till a few of those felonious fel- 
Terraee outstripped them all. It was lows are hanged at the Old Bailey with 
meant to be implied by this harangue, their shovels about their necks : — and »o 
that he, Mr. jKneas liradshaw, was in on to the end of the first course. As, 
the habit of dining at each of the above every body looked at the bridegroom in 
enumerated residences ; and the bend of seeming expectation of a seconder of their 
my head vas meant to imply that I be- multifarious motions, I ventured to set 
lieved it : — two specimens of lying which forth the grounds of my dissent. I pb- 
I recommend to my friend Mrs. Opie for served, that, as the davs of Amina in 
her next edition. aabax,* the Arabian Nights haa passed away, I 
I now began to count the number of took it for granted that these highly - 
miles that the sending forth of our bride- rebuked exhumators did not raise the 
cake would cause us to trot over : not to bodies to eat them : that their object, in 
mention eighteen shillings per diem for all probability, was to sell them to the 
the glass-coach, and three and sixpence anatomists for dissection : that the skill 
to the coachman. My wife and I had of the latter must be held to be greatly 
now travelled from Coram -street to Fins- improved by the practice ; and, therefore, 
bury square, to the Paragon in Kent, that I saw no great objection to taking 
road, and to Green-street, Grosvenor- up a dead body, if the effect produced 
square ; and 1 did not find my " domestic was that of prolonging the continuance 
happiness" at all increased by the pere- upon earth of a living one. My line of 
griruitiona. As I re-entered my house argument was not at all relished by the 
from the last-mentioned visit, the bouse- natives of a parish who all feared a simi- 
roaid put into my hands a parcel. It lar disturbance ; and Mrs. Oldham, 
was a present from my aunt Kd wards of whose house looks into the cburch-yard, 
the two volumes which had been lent to on the Homerton side, whispered to a 
us during the honeymoon, with my aunt's man in powder with a pigtail, her as- 
manuscript observations, in the margin, tonishment that Jemima liradshaw should 
Well, thought I, at all events I have have thrown herself away upon a man of 
gained something by my marriage : here such libertine principles, 
ate two volumes of Cowper bound in red One more glass-coach yet remained to 
morocco : I will keep them by me, " a be ascended. I felt not a little wearied j 
gross of green spectacles is better than but the sight of land encouraged me. 
nothing:' 1 so saying, 1 opened one of So, like a young stock-broker enrolled a 
the volumes at a venture, and read as member of the Whitehall Club, I pulled 
follows: : _ .for dear life, and entered the haven of 
-Theaoumlor«b«rh»irih.pt..ii(theii ■ Mrs. Agatha Bradshaw, my wifeV mai- 
Tbese valleys and rocks never heard." den aunt, in Elytdum-row, Fulkam. 
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The poodle-dog bit the calf of my leg; but this I will say, should any thing 
the servant-maid crammed my best bca> happen to the present soother of my sot* 
ver hat into that of a chuckle-headed rows, and should I be tempted once more 
Blackwcll-hall factor, who wore powder to enter the Temple of Hymen, mr nd- 
and pomatum ; and — there was boiled vertisement for a new helpmate shall run 
mutton for dinner ! All this, however, in the following form : " Wanted a 
time and an excellent constitution might 
have enabled me to master. But when 
Agatha Bradshaw, spinster, began to 
open the thousand and one sluices of self- 
love, hy occupying our ears with her 
44 .Memoirs, Anecdotes, Facts and Opi- 
nions," shewing that her butcher was the 
best of all possible butchers, and her 
baker the best of all possible baker* t 
reminding us that her father, the late 
Sir Rarnaby Bradshaw, knight and lea- 
therseller, was hand and glove with the 
butler of the late Lord Kanelagh,— the 
trees of whose mansion waved sullenly in 
our view : that Mat, the Fulham coach- 
driver, grew his jokes, and Delve, the 
market-gardener, his cucumbers, upon 
hints given by the said late Sir B. B. : 
and that she, the said Agatha, in answer 
to a question as to the second series of 
Saying and Doings, " read very little 
English," I could not but mutter to my- 
8cif7 u Will nobody move for an injunc- 
tion to stay this waste of woids ? Here 
is a palpable leaf stolen from the family- 
tree of another spinster higher up the 
stream of the same river ! n 

So much for my wife's relations ; and 
for aught I know, the mischief may not 
end here. 



wife whose relations lie in a ring-fence." 
New Monthly Mayanine, 

_____ tqmMto 

WEEP NOT FOR THE* DEAD. 

Weep not for the dead, ' r 

Who tranquilly repose ; 
Their spark of life U lied ,— 

Hut with it nn thefrWa^"^ 

The broken heart i* heat'd,— • -{ «ji>?ti 

Hi- ii mu of sorrow o'er j. >-frj<s& c 

ThHr future bliss is scald, 

Aud they caa grieve no more. > ... 

Mourn rather for the doom 

Of those who struggle oh. 
In dreariness and gloom, 

Until their course is done ; 

Who linger here, and grieT©/ 

At death dissolves each tie*, 
That makes them wish to live,— > 

Yet cauuot — dare not die t tytAkNMf 
Blackwood's Magazine. 

- 

ACCOUNT OF IMPRISONMENTS 
IN THE TOWER OF LONDON. 



BANULPH FLAUBERT, BISHOP Of 
DURHAM. 

1100. 1. Hen. I—- Hekry the First, 
Ihere may be uncles and upon his accession to the throne of Eng- 
aunts id the back-ground. It is all very ^ ^ consequence of the death of his 
well for my wife: she is made much ot : brother, WiUiam Rufus, promised that 
dressed in white satin and flowers, and thow persons who had beetl the chief h% 




of September, in the first year of his reign, 
the bottom of the table during this pen- by ^ lai of ^ g^t couhtil of tftefring- 
lous month of March, when the wind don ^ ^ commuted to the Tower, Ra. 



cuts my legs in two every time the door nu , phi Bishop of Durham, who had been 

opens. I must confess I am not so ^ p^pal counsellor and companion 

pleased with Cowper s Vf orks as I used of Kufu8 m hls oppre6give profligate 

to be. "Domestic Happiness" (if every contact. r vTt • , 

married bodv's is like mine,) may have Thi8 Ranulph was a man of mean 

- surtmed the J? all, but it has received birti , Md had ^ chancellor* to Wil- 

a compound fracture in the process. These liam Rufug ^ wa8 madc Bijmop 

repeated glass-coaches not to mention of Durham , a r.d had rendered himself so 

dinners in return, will make a terrible obnoxious by oeing the contriver of the 

hole m our eight hundred and fifty pounds ki .„ 1Iiethod of ft extorting money from 

a-year (my wife will keep calling it a his subjects, mat a conspiracV was formed 

thousand .) and all this to entertain or be ^ nit hi ha d nearly cost him 

entertained by people who would not care life. The conspirators so far stic- 

three straws if I dropped into a soap- M to entice ^to a boat with 

boder s vat. It is possible that ftlicity a few attend anta, under pretence that 

may reach me i at last: perhaps when my thc ^ of wa8 Ae { 

aunt Edwards Fitzroy-Squarc gets its two of death ^ wi4hed to ^ him> ^ c 

deficient sides and becomes the handsotru Gerjlld who waj| ^ ^ ^ Ae emer . 
est square in all London. In the mean 

time ** the grass grows.** I say nothing : • Rnpin says Treasurer. 
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prise, directed the boat into the middle of 
the river, and when the chancellor in- 
quired why they rowed so far, they pre- 
tended that the most convenient place for 
landing was farther on. The chancellor 
perceiving that the boatmen rowed to- 
wards a ship, began to suspect some deceit, 
and be and his secretary threw the Great 
and Privy Seals into the river. When 
they came to the ship, the chancellor's 
attendants were sworn to secrecy, and set 
on shore, but the chancellor being put on 
board, the ship sailed to sea, where a 
dispute arose between the two persons 
appointed to murder him, which of them 
should have his robe or upper garment. 
This contention caused a delay, during 
which a storm arose, and carried away the 
masts, and the ship was driven up the 
river ; but the waves once more carrying 
it towards the sea, the chancellor's death 
was again determined on. At this mo- 
ment one of the conspirators relented, and 
offered to assist the chancellor in defend- 
ing himself. Encouraged by this offer of 
assistance, the chancellor called aloud to 
Gerald to give up his wicked design, and 
he should have whatever recompense he 
should demand. Gerald consented, and 
brought him safe out of the ship, which 
was by that time driven on shore. 

About the first of February 1102, the 
bishop, by bribing his keepers, who 
brought him a rope in a pitcher of water, 
by which he let himself down from his 
apartment, made his escape from the 
Tower, and went to Normandy, where he 
encouraged Robert, duke of that country, 
and elder brother to King Henry, in his 
design to invade England. 

WILLIAM LOKOCHAMP, BISUOF OF 
ELY. 

1191. 3. R. 1. — This bishop, who was 
a farmer's eon, became joint Regent of 
England, with the Bishop of Durham, 
during the king's absence at the crusade. 
He was also legate from the Pope, and 
chancellor of England. Longchamp very 
soon arrogated to himself the whole power 
vested in him and the Bishop of Durham, 
with other lords, whom the king had 
joined in the commission, and conducted 
himself with so much insolence and ex- 
travagance, that he drew on himself the 
envy of the nobles and the hatred of the 
people. Hjs attendants are said to have 
been so numerous, that they consumed 
three years' revenue of any religious 
house in which he lay for one night. 
Prince John, the king's brother, upon 
whose ambitious projects the bishop, who 
was firmly attached to Richard, was a 
considerable check, joined with the nobles 
against him, and he was summoned before 



the lords spiritual and temporal, at St. 
Paul's Church, on the 3rd of October. 
He did not attend, but withdrew into the 
Tower, where he was besieged by Prince 
John, assisted by the carls and barons, 
and the citizens of London. After he had 
held out one night, he desired leave to 
go out of the kingdom, which was granted 
him, upon condition he should give up 
his castle. He gave sureties for the per- 
formance of this engagement, and went 
to Canterbury, and then to Dover, where 
he spent some time with Matthew de 
Clere his brother-in-law, constable of the 
castle. He then went to the Sea-side, 
disguised in a woman's dress, with a 
piece of cloth under his arm, and a yard in 
his hand, to wait for a ship to convey him 
abroad, but being suspected to be a matt 
by some persons who saw him, his hood 
was pulled off his head, and he was dis- 
covered. The people justly offended at 
the recollection of his wicked administra- 
tion, dragged him along the sands, and at 
last threw him into a cellar at Dow, 
where he was secured from farther vio- 
lence. The council of the realm sent for 
him, and he was brought prisoner to tin- 
Tower, where he was examined, deprived 
of his offices, and banished. King Richard 
afterwards restored him, and he died as he 
was going to Rome in 1197. 

WILLIAM FITZ-OSBKRT AND OTHER8. 

ll!)fi. 7- R- I William Titz-OsberQ 

or Osbem, frequently called William 
Longbeard, was a citizen of London, and 
a man of learning and eloquence, but 
gave great offence to the nobility and 
clergy, by that which was considered by 
those bodies as an unpaidonahlc crime. 
It is said, that he M stirred and excited 
the people to desire and love freedom and 
liberty, and blamed the excess and out- 
rage of rich men. By such means he 
drew to him great companies, and with 
all his power defended the poor men's 
cause against the rich. " For this cause," 
adds the historian, " gentlemen hated 
him." But the king, who had no more 
reason than the people to be pleased with 
the overbearing power of the nobles and 
clergy, appears at first to have listened to, 
and encouraged Fitz-Osbcrt. And although 
Hollinshcd tells us, that after the king 
was informed that Fitz-Ozbert collected 
assemblies of the people, " he commanded 
him to cease from such doings," it isevi- 
dent that Fitz-Ottbert was not prosecuted 
by Richard. Whilst the king was in 
Normandy, Fiti-Osbert was accused of 
raising sedition on account of a tax, which 
he said would fall wholly on the poor ; 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury, who 
was chief justice of Englard, ordered 
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Pitz-Osbert to appear before the counsel. 
He appeared, but so many of the com- 
mon people attended him, that the arch- 
bishop thought it prudent to suffer him 
to depart. Persons, however were ap- 
pointed to watch him, and apprehend him 
at a convenient season. Two of these 
persons, who were burgesses of London, 
thinking they had found a proper oppor- 
tunity, attempted to take him, but getting 
an axe, he defended himself manfully, 
and slew one of the burgesses. He then 
fled with some followers to the church of 
St. Mary-le-bow, in Cheapside, on the 
day before Passion Sunday. Here, he 
and his accomplices defended themselves, 
till the church and steeple were assaulted, 
and they were compelled by Are and 
smoke to quit their station. They were 
taken as they came out of the church, but 
not without blood-shed. The son of the 
burgess whom Fitz-Osbert had killed, 
stabbed him in the belly with a knife as 
he was coming out. The prisoners were 
taken before the archbishop, and the 
judges in the Tower, where they were con- 
demned, and Fitz-Osbert and nine oi his 
accomplices were drawn from thence by 
the heels to a place, then called the Minis, 
and since Tybura, and were there hanged. 
Such was the opinion which the common 
people entertained of Fitz-Osbert, that 
they believed miracles were wrought at 
his grave, and were restrained only by the 
interference of guards from paying their 
devotion to him as to a saint, — a charac- 
ter, which, according to Stow, he very 
ill deserved. 

JOHN" COVRCY, OR DE CTJRCI, EARL 
OI* ULSTER. 

12Q1. 4 John This valiant Irish no- 
bleman had attached himself to the inte- 
rests of the unfortunate Arthur, nephew 
to King John, and rightful heir to the 
crown of England. The earl had been 
engaged in quarrels with Walter de Lacy, 
a powerful nobleman, in Ireland ; and as 
he was going unarmed and barefoot in 
pilgrimage to a church, upon Good Fri- 
day, in the year 1202, he was treacher- 
ously taken prisoner by his own people, 
and delivered for a sum of money. to 
Hugh de Lacy, brother to Walter, by 
whom he was sent prisoner to King John. 
The king committed him to the Tower. 
In 1204, the King of France sent a cham- 
pion into England, who challenged all 
who should maintain the cause of King 
John against his master. The court of 
England was not willing to commit the 
decision to a single combat, but wished 
to give the champion an opportunity to 
try Ills strength ; and,, therefore, John 
desired die Earl of Ulster, who was a 



man. of great strength and courage, 
to undertake the battle. The earl 
stoutly answered, u that in his quarrel, 
whose murderous vile mind, cowardliness, 
traitorous conditions, and tyrannical go- 
vernment, deserved not the adventure of 
losing one drop of blood, he would not 
fight one stroke ; but for the honour of 
the realm, wherein many a good and 
honourable man lived to his great grief, 
he would willingly jeopard his life, and 
cheerfully accept the combat, yea, with a 
giant." In consequence of this consent, 
the earl was released ; but as he was re* 
covering himself from the ill effects of 
his confinement, the French champion 
hearing of his excessive feeding and his 
prodigious strength, (or, as Stow says, 
having seen his mighty limbs and fierce 
countenance,) withdrew privately into 
Spain. It is related of this earl, that, 
u being in France with the English army. 
King Philip, at. a conference with John, 
desired to sec some trial of his strength. 
The earl ordered a large stake to be fixed 
in the ground, on which was placed a 
helmet ; then looking round witn a me- 
nacing aspect, he cut the helmet in two 
pieces witn his sword. The sword stuck 
so fast in the stake, that none but him- 
self could remove it. Philip asking why 
he looked round so fiercely, he said, in 
case he had missed his blow, he would 
have cut off the heads of all the specta- 
tors, that no man living might be witness 
of his shame." John granted to this 
nobleman and his successors the privilege 
of standing covered before the kings of 
England. 

European Magazine* 
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FRENCH BLACKING. 

Twenty years ago the Parisian beaux 
had no other blacking for their boots than 
a mixture of ivory black and glare of 
egg, which was smeared over the boots 
and shoes, and renewed as frequently as 
it dried and lost its lustre. Petit a Petit* 
as the French say, the genius of Parisian 
invention exerted itself; and a blacking 
was produced, which, whilst it afforded a 
fair lustre, at the same time tended mate- 
rially to promote the welfare of the de- 
serving sons of Crispin, by the rapid 
destruction of the leather which it .occa- 
sioned. Such was the prosperity of this 
class of French citizens during the reign 
of the veritable eirage d T Anglois, that 
they were almost as well ofl as die bala- 
yeur* (street sweepers), in die time of 
Napoleon ; when no man took u broom 
in his hand who did not display a bril- 
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liant shirt pin, a sold watch, and a bunch 
of gold seal*, each equal in size to a mo- 
dern chronometer. But these days of 
prosperity were not to last for ever, and 
the c'trage d F Anglois, gave way by de- 
grees to the cirage Anglois itself, in the 
form of the real Day and Martin (Hunt's 
Matchless had not then appeared to dazzle 
the world by its brilliancy), which was 
imported into France in ship-loads. The 
spirit of nationality at length exerted it- 
self, and the Parisians, heartily ashamed 
of being tributary to their mortal ene- 
mies the English, for one of the greatest 
wtgptiftU of life — a shining boot, began 
to analyze and compose and decompose, 
until they produced something which the 
Academy of Sciences pronounced worthy 
of adoption. With all the pomp of 
French philanthropy this great discovery 
is now given to the world for its benefit 
and instruction. We subjoin the formula 
as published by authority. 

Avoirdupois 
lbs. oz dr. 

Plaster of Paris, 1 killogramme 2 3 6 
Lamp-black, 2^ hectogrammes 0 8 12 

Ground Malt, 5 ditto 1 1 8 

Olive Oil, 60 grammes 0 1 2$ 

GENTLEMAN. 

The indiscriminate use of the word gen- 
tleman is productive of infinite mistakes 
abroad, as appears by the following 
anecdote : — 

" A German Baron in London, hav- 
ing waited for his barber, a journeyman 
arrived in his stead, and informed him 
that the old gentleman had been taken 
ill, but that he would have the honour 
of shaving him. This anecdote the Ba- 
ron used to relate, whenever any English- 
man was present at his master's court, to 
insinuate that the English gentry were 
a set of bartcw." T. A — x C. 



NEGRO COUNCIL. 



Near the centre of Congo, there is a 
little kingdom watered by the river Lao, 
which runs from north to south. The 
negro king is a sage prince, and very 
much beloved by his subjects. He has a 
numerous court, but it costs the nation 
nothing ; because the arth and luxury are 
at present unknown there ; the result of 
which is, that a grandee of the country 
lives nearly in the same manner as an 
honest labourer. Some idea of the sim- 
plicity of manners there may be formed 
from the way in which the sessions of the 
King's privy-council are held. In the 
midst of a vast plain is a large enclosure, 
formed of palms instead of columns: and 
in the midst; of this verdant hall are 
placed a dozen of great jars, half full 



of water ; a dozen councillors, quite 
naked, betake themselves to this spot 
with a solemn pane : each jumps Into his 
jar, and plunges in the water up to the 
neck. In this way they deliberate, and 
decide on the most important affairs. 
When opinions are divided, they put two 
stones, one red and one white, into a thir- 
teenth empty jar ; the king draws ; and 
the opinion represented by the stone 
which issues first, has the force of a law. 

: — 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
My Common Place Book. Xo. IX.; My Hobby 
Horse, So.L; The Poet's Grace ; Clavls ; S. 
O.i Atpheus. T.AN. C, ; Andrew; W.B. P..; 
Polycarp; J. G., aro intended for insertion iu 
our uexL 

H R. W.'t communication shall hare inser- 
tion when the view now in the hands or the en- 
graver is finished. 

A H is requested to send to our office for a 

letter. 

If Justus wishes to bare a place in the Mia- 
aoa, he must not scud us articles piecemeal, but 

complete. 

. The following are Intended for early inser- 
tion : — Pud; Origin of Romance; Scriblerns; 
Bnral Retirement ; W P. ; D. J. ; F. M. L. ; 
Archie Aliquis ; Contributor ; U. L. ; Mr. 
Davy; Mr. Adams; Jacobus; Retaliation; 
Memoir of Spenser ; /. C — tt. 

Will W. M. state the year in which be copied 
the canzonet, beginning " When shall we three 
meet again ?" 

Archie will see we had anticipated bis wishes 
so far as relates to Holyrood 

J. G—s, in answer to the inquiry of Salopi- 
easts, begs us to state that be has a copy of the 
Ctavis Campanalogia , and is ready to giro any 
information it contains 

Will Uolett name the article to which be al- 
ludes, as we fear it is mislaid? 

W. C—r is not forgotten. 

The letter of Hons is very stale ; the writer's 
epigram shall have a place. 

A correspondent, who was born ou the 1st of 
April, 1771, which was then Easter Mouday. 
wishes to know when the festival will fall on the 
same day again. In the last century they fell 
together every eleven years, that is to say, in 
1771, 1782, and 1T93; since which time he com- 
plains that be has not had a right birth day. 

We have a great aversion to riddles 
acrostic*. 

We thank W. P. for his bints ; his fo 
communications are not rejected. 

The author of the " German Cenci " shall ! 
from us in a day or two. 

J. R—d y s table has already been hacknied by 
the lottery -office keepers. 

Edward; R. J. J.; A. S.; t. Evans, era 
inadmissible. 

If correspondents, in inquiriug for articles, 
would designate them, they would save us much 
trouble. 
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There are few remains of Roman build- 
i in Great Britain so remarkable for 
their preservation, and yet so little noticed 
by writers, as the ancient Garianonura or 
Burgh Castle, of which the above engrav- 
ing is a correct view. Those who mention 
It dp it slightly,; and wnilat Rtchborough 
is celebrated* this rival station, equal in 
antiquity, and superior -in remains, has 
met with no historian. 

Destitute of express records, and en- 
countering the clouds with which igno- 
rance and inattention have sabled over our 
Angl o- Rouian antiquities, it is from 
genital history alone that we are enabled 
to fix a. time for the building of this for- 
tress ; for without such a' resource pux 
utmost researches would fail us, a. id we 
should have only the miserable alternative 
of guessing at the period, or passing it by 
unnoticed. . . , ... . » • 

That portion of Anglo-Roman History, 
which more immediately respects (jaria- 
homihT," is shor* ahd*1imitod ; it com- 

Vol. v; S 



mence8 with the reign of Claudius, and 
extends no further. 

This emperor who assumed the purple 
at fifty years of age, had neither the 
spirit, courage, nor perseverance of his 
great predecessor — yet ambitious of fol- 
lowing the steps of Julius, he formed the 
design of completing what Cwsar hail 
begun,and of reducing Britain to a Roman 
province ; in pursuance of which, he 
arrived here about the year of Christ, 4.">, 
having previously sent Aulus Plautius 
with troops sufficient to effect his inten- 
tion. After about six month's • stay he 
returned to Rome, and had n triumph, 
for conquests never obtained, and for 
victories never won. 

After the emperor's departure, Plau- 
tius remained here neat four years, and 
carried on the Britannic war with spirit 
andsuocess. Upon bis return to Rome, 
lie received the honour of an ovation. 
Next, iu command was the pro-prator, 
Publius < JsLoriuu Scapula, an experienced 
officer, In whom induct and courage 
were equally united. To him the Romans 
were indebted for the HubjMfciqn uf thy 
Icen i : to him -they were n?*li#Hti for the 
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retention of their conquests, and to him 
we ewe the founding of Garianonum. 

Upon a rising hill near the confluence 
of the rivers Yare and Waveney, and 
overlooking a large extent of marshes 
which once formed the estuary it com- 
manded, stands Burgh Castle, the Garia- 
nonum of the Romans. In the construc- 
tion of this camp, the Romans pursued 
their usual method of security in building, 
and practised their favourite military 
architecture. It forms an irregular pa- 
rallelogram, the principal wall of which 
is, that to the east, 14 feet high, 214 
yards long, and 9 feet broad. The north 
and southern walls are just the same 
height and breadth, and just half the 
length ; the western side has no remains 
of any wall, nor can it be determined 
with any certainty whether it ever had ; 
the sea might possibly be considered as a 
sufficient barrier on that side, and the 
steepness of the hill as a collateral secu- 
rity. Four massive round towers defend 
the eastern wall : the northern lias one, 
and another, now thrown down, stood 
opposite on the southern. These towers 
were added after building the walls, and 
served not only to ornament and strengthen 
them, but as turves exploraioru ; each 
having on the top a round hole 2 feet 
deep, and as many in diameter, evidently 
designed both for the erection of standards 
and signals, and for the admission of 
light temporary watch towers, under the 
care, and for the use, of the speculator e*. 
It was customary with the Romans to 
make their bricks thin and broad, and the 
invention, as well as the names, were of 
Gallic origin ; those made use of in build- 
ing the walls of the Garianonum, are of 
a fine red colour, and very close texture, 
though probably of that sort called by the 
Romans crudes, from being baked by 
the heat of the sun, as those which were 
burnt in the furnace, were denominated 
coclus ; their measurement answers ex- 
actly to the brick, called by Pliny, the 
li/dion, being 1 foot and a naif long, I 
foot broad, and an inch and a half thick. 

The Nut it in Imperii informs us, that the 
troops *ho garrisoned this station, were a 
body of cavalry, were under the command 
of a propositus, who was particularly styled 
Gariennonensis, but what number of men 
they consisted of, or to what legion they 
belonged, could never be ascertained. A 
camp so considerable as Garianonum, so 
strongly fortified, and of such import- 
ance, would necessarily require a large 
body of men to defend it. The area of 
the camp contained the garrison who de- 
fended it, being divided according to their 
respective military employments, into an 
upper and lower partition. In the former 



was the praetorum and the tents of the 
officers, and in the latter the tents of the 
centurions and common soldiers. On the 
right side of the praetorum was the 
quasstorium, for the quaestor or treasurer 
of the army ; on the other were the tents 
of the Legati, and between the two parti- 
tions of the camp was fixed the principia, 
where the religious rites were celebrated, 
and the ensigns of the army deposited. 
The whole area of the station contains 

4 acres 2 roods, and including the walls, 

5 acres 2 roods and 20 perches. In tho 
area of the camp, and in many fields, 
vast numbers of Roman coins have been, 
and are still, found. The field adjoining 
to the eastern wall of Garianonum, was 
the place allotted for depositing the ashes 
of the dead, and for the performance of 
the funeral rites. Here great numbers of 
Roman urns have been found, and innu- 
merable quantities of them are every 
where spread over it ; but neither the 
workmanship nor the materials of these 
ums have any thing to recommend them. 
They are made of a coarse blue clay, ill 
formed, brittle and porous* 

The easterly situation of this field cor- 
responds with that of Mons Esquilinusat 
Rome, the place assigned there for the 
interment of the common people— -and a 
situation for which they seemed to have 
had great veneration. 

The officers of the garrison might pos- 
sibly be interred within the area of the 
camp. A few years since, upon pulling 
down part of the hill which formed the 
prstorum, urns and ashes were discovered 
in great abundance. 

Garianonum is now converted into a 
corn field, and the walls which formerly 
afforded protection to men who delighted 
in war, shelter the productions of nature, 
and assist the pacific labours of the hus- 
bandmen. What philosopher, what Chris- 
tian, does not wish to see all the fortifica- 
tions in the world converted to the same 
bountiful purpose. 

F. K. J. Chisp. 



ROMANTIC HISTORY OF 
ST. GEORGE, THE TUTELAR 
SAINT OF ENGLAND. 

Of all legendary tales, or fictions of 
romance, none perhaps interest the mind 
more than when they have relation to 
our own country ; and I know none of 
that kind more appropriate to the present 
number of the Mirror than the ex- 
ploits of St. George, the tutelar Saint of 
England. There is little doubt but that 
most of the readers of this instructive 
miscellany are well conversant with tho 
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utneniures 01 mat renowned nero or 
romance; yet it is possible, from the 
numerous and various classes to which it 
is presented, that some may be unac- 
quainted with the particular fiction, which 
gives title to a day now so closely asso- 
ciated with royalty, it being that on which 
his present most gracious Majesty has 
ordered his birthday to be celebrated, — 
A figure of St. George vanquishing the 
dragon is likewise attached to the collar 
of the most noble order of the garter, as 
" as obtaining a place on the current 
F the realm. As an allegorical 
it is to be considered em- 
a Christian warrior, in his 
spiritual armour, vanquishing the Old 
Serpent. It is therefore presumed, that 
the following epitome of the legendary 
history will not prove unacceptable : — 

Jine ancient city or uoventry nas tne 
honour of giving birth to our illustrious 
hero. The life of his mother (the lady 
of Albert, Lord High Steward of Eng- 
land) was sacrificed, in order to save that 
of the infant, on whose breast was pic- 
tured the lively image of a dragon, on 
hb right hand a blood red cross, and a 

Sid en garter on his left leg. Not many 
ys elapsed after his nativity when he 
was stolen, by an enchantress named 
Kalyb, who kept him secluded till grown 
to man's estate; but now his graceful 
form and manly beauty won the heart of 
the sorceress, and she tendered him her 
love : which be seemingly accepting, she 
presented him with an invincible steed, 
named Bayard, a trusty sword, Ascalon, 
by which he would overcome witchcraft, 
treason, &c: she likewise resigned all 
power to him. No sooner in possession 
of the talisman, than he used it to her 
destruction ; and not only obtained his 
own freedom, but likewise freed six 
noble knights from thraldom. Released 
from captivity, he now travelled in various 
countries, and at length arrived at Egypt, 
which country was then greatly infested 
with a dangerous dragon, to appease whose 
raging appetite, the body of a lovely vir- 
gin was every day delivered up : and this 
having continued for many years, none 
was left now but the king's daughter, 
Sabra, in whose defence St George en- 
counters the dragon, the description of 
which rencontre is as follows : — The 
noble knight, like a bold and daring 
hero, entered the valley where the dragon 
had his abode — who no sooner had sight 
of him, but his leathern throat sent forth 
a sound more terrible than thunder; The 
site of this fell dragon was fearful to 
behold, for, from his shoulders to lus 
tail the length was fifty feet ; the glitter, 
ing scales upon his body were as bright 
S2 



as silver, but harder than bra* ; his 
belly was of the colour of gold, and 
larger than a tun. Thus weltered he 
from his hideous den, and so fiercely 
assailed the gallant champion with his 
burning wings that at the first encounter 
he had nearly felled him to the ground ; 
but the knight nimbly recovering him- 
self, gave the dragon such a thrust with 
his spear, that it shivered in a thousand' 

fieces !— Upon which the dragon smote 
im so violently with his venomous tail, 
that he brought both man and horse to 
the ground ; but the knight soon after- 
recovering himself, with an eager courage 
smote the burning dragon under his 
yellow-burnished bellv with bis trusty 
sword Ascalon, and forthwith came an 
abundance of black venom. With a 
bold and courageous heart he made a 
second thrust, and smote the monster 
under the wing, where it was tender and 
without scale ; whereby his good sword 
Ascalon, with an easy passage, went to 
the very hilt, through the dragon's liver 
and heart — from whence there issued 
such an abundance of reeking gore as- 
turned aR the grass in the valley to a 
crimson hue. 

The noble knight having thus con- 
quered the dragon, he first paid due. 
honour to the Almighty for his victory, 
and then with his sword cut off the dra- 
gon's head, and fixed it on a truncheon 
made of that spear which at the beginning 
of the battle shivered in pieces against 
the dragon's scaly back. Having thus 
released the lady, the king promises her 
in marriage to St. George, which excites 
the jealousy and malice of Almidor, the 
king of Morocco, who bribes twelve 
Egyptian knights to way-lay him ; but 
in the encounter they are entirely routed 
and slain by our illustrious hero. After 
a fruitless attempt to poison him, Almidor 
traduces him to the king, who, under 
pretence of sending an ambassador to the 
sultan of Persia, writes a letter, desiring 
him to put to death the bearer, and thus 
sends St. George the messenger of his 
own destruction. He delivers the letter, 
is thrown into prison, and condemned to 
death. Two hungry lions are let loose 
upon him ; but with invincible courage 
he thrust his sinewy arms down their 
throats, and thus having choked them, 
pulled forth their hearts. He is, however, 
detained in prison for six long years, 
and at length escapes, by dh^hu 
way beneath the foundations of toe 1 castle 
where he was confined. On his reiurn 
to Christendom, he encounters arid van- 
quishes an enormous giant, and releases 
St. David from the power of a i 
Arrived in Barbery, he 
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that Almidor has married Sabra, queen 
of these dominions. In the disguise of a 
•aimer he has an interview with his 
beloved ; and eventually she leaves Al- 
midor, with whom she had been forced 
into marriage, and in company of St. 
George and a faithful slave, bends her 
way towards England. In travelling 
through a wood, St. George, hunting for 
venison, leaves his lady under the care 
of die slave; but at his return is horror, 
struck, at beholding two lions asleep, 
with their heads in Sabta's lap, having 
destroyed the slave, but offering no 
violence to her — thereby proving her a 
true virgin, she having, by means of an 
enchanted necklace, preserved herself 
spotless. &t George immediately at- 
tacks and destroys the two lions, and, 
after various exploits, arrives in England; 

The pagans now join their forces to- 
gether, to exterminate the Christians ; 
which news no sooner reaches England, 
than St. George, with the other champions, 
raise a number of forces, and leaving 
their native lands, proceed to attack the 
pagan army, which they entirely rout, 
and take Almidor, the king of Morocco, 
prisoner ; who, contemning the Christian 
religion, is condemned to die, and our 
hero is declared king of Morocco. 

He now proceeds to Egypt, vowing 
vengeance against the king for his ingra- 
titude and treachery, but whose penitent 
submission appeases his wrath, moreover, 
as the king becomes converted to Chris- 
tianity. This event causes great re- 
joicings and banqueting, during which a 
messenger arrives from England,- ac- 
quainting St George that his lovely 
Sabra is condemned to death, in con- 
sequence of having slain the Earl of 
Coventry, though in defence of her vir- 
tue ; and that unless some noble champion 
espouses her cause, and releases her, she 
will be burnt alive at the end of the 
twelve months. On hearing this, St 
George sets off for England, and arrives 
just at the moment the executioner was 
setting fire to the stake. He immediately 
declares himself her champion, and en- 
counters the Baron of Chester, whom, 
after a hard struggle, he defeats, and thus 
rescues his beloved Sabra, with whom 
afterwards be sets out to join his com. 
pan ions in the holy war. In their way 
thither he defeats a monstrous giant, who 
had charge of an enchanted castle, and 
relieves the country of the amazonians 
from his terrible ravages. Travelling 
onwards, they lose their way in an en- 
chanted wood ; and while entangled in 
the labyrinth, Sabra makes our hero the 
father of three lovely boys, which, 
during the tempoiary absence of their 



parent, ore carried off by a lioness, • 
tigress, and a she wolf. After two days' 
fruitless search, the unhappy father finds 
his babes, sucking the unkind milk from 
the inhuman beasts. With his trusty 
sword he soon destroyed the savages, and 
returned the children to their weeping 
mother. After a variety of incidents, 
our hero arrives at the scene of war, 
where he finds the six champions under 
the effect of enchantment, having been 
seduced by six furies, under the sem- 
blance of as many lovely maids. He 
attacks the necromancer, and, in spite of 
his black art, conquers him, and releases 
the knights from his power; and now 
having happily established peace, the 
champions returned each to bis native 
country. 

8t George had not remained long in 
the bosom of his family, ere a sad aed- 
cent destroyed all his felicity, and be- r 
r caved him of his lovely Sabra, lor, 
being out hunting with him, she unfor- 
tunately fell from her horse, and was 
killed. This dire misfortune urges our 
hero to a pilgrimage to the holy land, 
which he undertakes in company of 
the other champions, habited like pil- 
grims. In their journey thither, they 
meet entertainment at the house of a jew, 
who has been deprived of fourteen of his 
sons by a hideous and terrible giant The 
six champions each day in turn attack 
him, but are successively conquered and 
taken prisoners ; but now the invincible 
arm of St. George prevails, and he slays 
the giant, releasing the champions, as 
well as the sons of the jew. They next 
arrive and pay adoration at the holy se- 
pulchre, where suits of armour for each 
are given them by the holy virgins ; and 
thus accoutred, they set forward on their 
travels ; and arriving at a necromancer's 
castle, they attack seven giants, who pro- 
tect it, and destroy them, but are them- 
selves entrapped into a dismal dungeon 
by the sorcerer's art ; and here the six 
champions laying down on an enchanted 
bed, fell asleep, and a monstrous winged 
serpent attacks St George ; who, after a 
hard struggle, in which he drops his sword, 
grasps the serpent, and presses it to death. 
Fatigued by the desperate combat, he sits 
down on the bed, and likewise falls asleep r 
thus they all become prisoners to the en- 
chanter's power. But now the three sons 
of St George, being grown to men s 
estate, are travelling in search of their 
father, and encountering the necromancer, 
they destroy the enchantments, and re- 
lease the champions. 

After a variety of interesting incidents, 
St. George returns to his native land, 
whose chalky cliffs he had not seen for 
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twkse twelve years ; and ' on his arriving 
at Coventry, ne hears the doleful tidings 
how, upon Dunsmore Heath* there was 
an infectious dragon, who dreadfully an- 
noyed the inhabitants of the vicinity, and 
moreover bad destroyed fifteen knights, 
who had been sent against him } also 
giving him to understand, "That a Chris- 
tian knight never born of a woman should 
be the destroyer thereof, and his name in 
after ages, for accomplishing the adven- 
ture, should be held for an eternal honour 
to the kingdom." 

St. George, knowing himself to be the 
knight, immediately prepared to encounter 
the dragon. Coming to the middle of the 
plain, where his infectious enemy lay 
couching on the ground in a deep cave, 



Thrice blest! the Infant orisons that rise, 
(Earth's sweetest incense I) to the morning skies 1 
In after-years, — man's prayer to beav'n is 

„ stain'd, 

By earthly passions, in bis breast retain 'd ;— 
Some darling vice— some fondly -cherish 'd care, 
Some taint of human frailty, mingles there I 
Bat childhood's prayers, ere guilt's dark path 
is trod 

Inspired by nature, rise to nature's God ! 

By him, are mark'd (when here by man forgot) 



not; 

Him, to whose lip divine, the task was giv'n, 
To teach mankind of such is the bright host of 
heaVn! 



TO CHARLOTTE, ON HER BIRTH DAY. 



<^ t Health to my love; and may some angel blest 
the dragon espyed the champion, and ran co nTC y the raptures of my faithful breast, 
with such fury against him, as if he ou the light wings of grateful joy upborne, 
would have devoured both man and horse I bail the day, and bless th* auspicious mom- 
ma moment; but the champion being Sweel 4,,^,. of S t, George, thy beauty fire, 
quick and nimble, gave the dragon such My panttng i^om and my heart inspires: 
way that he missed him, and ran his jjovdy that boon, with modesty eombin'd » 
sting two feet into the earth ; but re- Transcendent charm I when virtue sways the 
covering, he returned . with such fury mind. 

upon & George that he had almost PoMess , d rf tteget mir maid , th- attempt is Tain, 

turned his horse over, but the dragon Vllen pri(lc ^j,, comment s placid reign, 

having no stay of his strength, tell on ma May each celestial powr its aid impart, 



back, with his feet upwards, whereat the 
chami t»ion taking advantage, kept him 
a till down, with his horse standing upon 
him, with his lance goring htm through 
in divers parts of his body, and withal 
contrariwise, the dragon's sting annoyed 
the good knight in such sort, that the 
dragon being no sooner slain, and wel- 
tered in his blood, but St. George like, 
wise took his death's wound by the deep 
strokes of the dragon's sting : yet retain- 
ing the true nobleness of mind, here- 
turned victor to the city of Coventry ; 
and presenting the head of the dragon 
that had annoyed them so long, fell into N 
the arms of his sons, and yielded up his 
breath. The king, in token of regard 
fox his memory, knighted the three sons ; 
and, likewise, he ordained for ever after 
to be ke pt a solemn procession about the 
king's court, by all the chief nobility of 
the country, upon the 23rd of April, 
naming it St. George's Day — upon which 
day he was most solemnly interred in the 
city where he was bom. Clavxs. 



And grant the fervent wishes of my heart. 

As the gay miry with fantastic flirt, 
Slips o'er tbe lawn and leaves each flow'r 
hurt, 

So light thy footsteps tread this maze of lift, 
With the 



May nought of care thy virgin heart molest ; 
No adverse wind assail thy tender breast : 
But when rude Boreas rears his chilling form, 
Some guardian angel shield thee midst the 
storm. 

May health and peace with soft content unite ; . 
Combine each charm, and give thy sont delight : 
Bid ev*ry hour with uomix'd pleasure flow, 
or that alone, but happiness bestow. 

Thus, when the lamp of life shall waste its Are, 
Tbe lambent glimmTing of the flame expire, 
Thy parting spirit takes the heav'nward flight. 
And waves her pinions In the realms of light 

Cbavia. 



IMPROMPTU 

Written beneath the Engraving 0/ Sir J. Rty- 
nobis' " Infant Samuel." 

BY HJI. COIN WILL BASON WILSON. 

Pirns is the prayer from childhood s lip that 



TESTIMONIES OF ANCIENT 
HEATHEN WRITERS CONCERN- 
ING CHAOS. 

It was an ancient tradition among the 
Heathen, that the world was created out 
of a Chaos. 

The ancient Greek poet, Hesiod, who 
may contend for antiquity even with 
Homer, makes mention of it in his Theo- 
gonia, not far from the beginning, in 



{Like early dew, that glitters on the rose;) 
Blest are the infant I 
taatbeno\i 



« First of all there was a chaos ;» 
and a few verses after, speaking of the 
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immediate production, or offspring of 
chaos, he says, 

« From Chaos proceeded Hell and 
night (or darkness)," which seems to 
have for its foundation, the second verse 
of the first chapter of Genesis ; ." and the 
earth was without form, and void ; and 
darkness was upon the face of the deep." 
Of this testimony of Hesiod, Lactanius 
takes notice, and censures it, in the first 
book of his Institutions, cap. 6. " Hesi- 
odus non a Deo conditore sum ens exor- 
dium, sed a Chao, quod est rudis inordi- 
nataque materia? confusa? congeries." 
That is, Hesiod not taking his beginning 
from God, the Creator of all things, but 
from] Chaos, which is a rude and inordi- 
nate heap of confused matter; and so 
Ovid describes it in the beginning of his 
■Metamorphoses. 



AN ODE TO A PlG WHILE HI 

WAS BORING. 

(For the Mirror.) 
Hasc ! hark ! that pig, the hideous note 

More loud, more dissonant, each moment grows 
Would you not think the knife was In his throat. 

And yet they're only boring through bis bow. 



Thou foolish beast, so ; 

Thy master's will, to feel such idle fears ; 
Why pig, there's not a lady in the land 



Pig, 'tis your master's pleasure, then be stBt 
And hold your nose to let the iron through, 

I>aro you resist your lawful sovereign's will 
Rebellious swine ! ye know not what ye do. 

To man o'er every beast the power was given. 
Pig, bear the truth, and n«Ter murmur more, 

ren! 



« Quem dixere chaos, radta indigestaque moles, When first wit 



codem 

Non bene junctarum discordia semina 
That is, 



nature, whloh they c 
lump, a barren load, 
seeds of 



Others of the ancients have also made 
mention of it, as Aristophanes in Aribus. 

u 'Xdos fa Kal NS£, *Ef*S6s ts, jUW 
*pvrov, &c" 

Lucian in the beginning of his first 



And 
book. 



k,* fitc. 

Of the formation of all the parts of the 
orld out of this Chaos, Ovid, in the 
place before quoted, gives us a full and 
particular description; and Euripides, 
before him, a brief one. 

" The heaven and earth were of one 
form : but after they were separated, the 
«*rth brought forth trees, birds, beasts, 
fishes, and mankind." 

The like account also the ancient phi- 
losopher, Anaxagoras, gives of the crea- 
tion of the world, beginning his philosophy 
thus : — " All things were together 
(at first) or mingled and confused, then 
mind, supervening disposed them in a 
beautiful order. n 

That which I chiefly dislike in this 
opinion of theirs, is, that they make no 
mention of the creation of this Chaos, 
but seem to look upon it as self-existent 
and lmproduced — Ray y * Three Dis- 
eases concerning Chaos, Deluge, and 
Dmolutwnqfthe World. 



The social pig, resigns his natural rights, 

When first with man, he covenants to rive. 
He barters them, for safer sty delights 
For grains and wash which man alone can give. 

Sure is provision on the social plan, 
Secure the comforts that to each belong, 

Oh, happy swine, the impartial sway of man, 
Alike protects the weak pig and the strong. 

And you resist, you struggle now, because 
Your master has thought fit to bore your i 

You grunt in flat rebellion to the laws 
Society finds needful to impose. 

Go to the forest, pig, and there deplore 

The miserable lot of savage swine. 
See young pigs, flying, from the savage boar. 

How wretchedly, how scantily they dine. 

Behold the hourly danger, when, who will » 
Mayhunt, or snare, or seize them for his food, 

Oh f happy pig, whom none presumes to kill. 
Till your protecting master thinks it good. 

And when at last, the hour of closing life 

Arrives (for pigs must die as well as men). 
When in your throat you feel the long sharp 
knife 

Apd your whole body is convulsed with pain. 

Then, when the death wound yawning wide, 
Fainter, and fainter, grows the expiring cry. 

Is there no grateful joy, no loyal pride, 
To think that for your master's good you die. 

i. O. 

INSTRUCTION OF THE DEAF 
AND DUMB. 

( To the Editor of the Mirror.) ' 

Sir,— On looking over the third volume 
of the 31 i n k on, I find two articles on the 
M Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb," to 
which, I believe, no reply has been made ; 
perhaps then you will allow me to say a 
few words on them. An apprehension 
that they might prejudice some friends of 
this unfortunate portion of our fellow- 
who may not have the 
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mesns'of judging, is the only thing that 
induces me to do so. 

Your correspondent, in the first of these 
articles, commences with jl vindication of 
the Abbe de 1'Epee, from the charges of 
the Abbe Sicard, with whom he connects 
Dr. Watson. 

In doing mis, I think, he should have 
given us more than the bare assertion that 
the letter published by Sicard, was a fa- 
brication. The friends of the Abbe de 
l'Epee, and the public at large, must have 
been destitute of all gratitude and feeling, 
or else very insensible and credulous, when 
they suffered such a man to propagate 
such falsehoods, and continue to encou- 
rage him for so many years afterwards. 

If your sagacious correspondent was 
aware of this before the Abbe Sicard's 
death, it is to be regretted that he did not 
call upon him to answer the charge, and 
furnish us with the result. 

Among what he conceives to be proofs 
of the excellence of De l'Epee's system, 
is tin answer to a metaphysical question 
from one of his pupils. Both the Abb6 
Sicard and Dr. Watson have educated 
pupils who are living witnesses of the un- 
paralleled perfection to which they have 
carried their systems ; but the public do 
not, I think, require that those pupils 
who are to earn their bread by manual 
labour, should be made metaphysicians. 
f- The assertion that deaf mutes can be 
taught by ordinary schoolmasters, parents, 
children, &c, is the most ridiculous thing 
I ever heard; your correspondent, per- 
haps, means to prove this by Mr. Arrow- 
smith's brother— if so, I tell him plainly, 
that he is by no means educated, and 
challenge him to prove the contrary. 

Most heartily is it to be wished, that 
the instruction of deaf mutes could be so 
easily accomplished, as he declares it can 
be ; but when the most skilful and ex- 
perienced men find it such a tedious, dif- 
ficult, and laborious thing, what are we 
to expect from ordinary schoolmasters. 

It does not appear that the trial made 
by the Liverpool Committee succeeded, 
for within these few months past, a school 
tor tne instruction ot trie deal ana dumb 
has been established at Manchester, which 
Is not more than about forty miles from 
Liverpool, and where the person who 
gave lectures on the subject, had been 
also. 

To accuse the teachers of the Asylums 
in this country of a design to keep the 
method of teaching the deaf and dumb a 
mystery, is most malicious and untrue ; 
Dr. Watson's valuable work on the sub- 
ject, and the ready access to the Asylum 
in the Kent Road, completely falsify it. 

His observations respecting articulation 



are fully met by the utility of it, the an. 
swer may be found in his own words, 
" Every thing that tends to do away the 
distinction between the fortunate and un- 
fortunate, must be conducive to the com- 
fort and happiness of the latter," &c. 
The reasons given by Dr. Watson in his 
valuable work, and in the Christian 
Observer of December, 1819, are clearly 
borne out by experience. S. G. 



LINES TO ROSA, UPON HER OBTAINING 
THE ■ PRIZE OF MERIT.* 

Rosa, the « Priae of Merit,* take, 

For thou bast won it well ! 
And still, thro' many a distant year. 



Whate'er 

Betide or weal or 
Thott little 



a joy 



Hast tfaoa ne'er seen, when ■ 
At noon around thy head, 

A ray of sunshine gild tbe spot 
That own'd at morn thy tread ! 



So shall it be in after life- 
Betide whatever may — 

For memory will look back and 
Past youth's uncloaded day. 

And should'st thou wed and rear to deck 

Thy borne a bappy race ; 
Oh ! bid them, like thyself, press on 

Fair science' paths to trace ! 

Tell tbem that wealth, with all it* store 

Of flattery and of gold, 
Oft hides beneath its purple vest , 

A heart both false and cold. 

Tell tbem that beauty, tho' it win 
The stranger's passing smile, 

Fades, like tbe fiow*ret of the field. 
And blooms but for awhile. 

Whilst science, led by virtue, wW 
More fair each spring appear— 

day-star— brigbter beam 



Alfheos. 



i«S Commonplace Uook, 
No. IX. 

THE POLITICAL TALLOW 
CHANDLER. 

My friend Swipes is really an excellent 
fellow, and has never been otherwise than 
a fund of harmless' amusement to me. 
He is by trade, & tallow-chandler, an 
active bustling youth, and would by this 
time have been well-to-do in the world, 
had he not some considerable time since 
taken up with the idea that he was born 
to reform the abuses of government, and 
set every thing upon its proper footing in 
our kingdom of Great Britain. In this 
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Idea, he has laudably persevered, and 
with a most praiseworthy consistency of 
character, still stands up for what he 
calls u the good cause." I have tried 
him with jokes innumerable ; but it won't 
do : at length, after reasoning one day 
with him upon the propriety of paying, 
at least, tome attention to his own affairs, 
for fear of awkward consequences, he 
seemed to relent a trifle, upon which I 
took the opportunity of requesting his 
company to a tankard, pipe, and mend, 
that identical evening, at my humble do- 
micile. Now Mrs. Margery Tobykin U 
a respectable pains-taking woman in her 
way, and although, it may be, somewhat 
stricken in years, yet she contrives to keep 
the fire-side sufficiently comfortable, and 
if she could do more, poor innocent! I 
have no doubt, she would. She had 
placed all things in excellent array on the 
table,— a foaming tankard of the best,— 
a sufficiency of lily-white pipes, and 
every thing that was intellectual Swipes 
eume later than was expected— Clcishme- 
olaw, an excellent crony of my own, and 
I had been seated by the tire for some 
time, and gave the young man a hearty 
welcome as be entered. We had agreed 
to let him have his own way, and were 
resolved that nothing should Interrupt 
the harmony of the evening. Every one 
must applaud this admirable determina- 
tion | let me recommend tho same to the 
consideration of all whom it may concern ; 
nothing irascibly said, will at any time 
make way with an obstinate or wilful 
man ; and those who fight knee-deep for 
many a mortal hour in better controversy, 
will only find Jo their dismay at its close, 
that whatever they may have gained in 
their own good opinion, they have lost a 
friend by running an antagonist too hard, 
when a good-humoured laugh would have 
served their turn much better. But I 
hate digressions. Swipes lowered him- 
self much in our mutual good opinion, 
by stiffly refusing the good fare that was 
provided, and earnestly entreating the 
favour of a cup of tea. We stared, but 
remembering that ha was born within the 
sound of Bow-bells, quietly acceded to 
the wish thus expressed, and our friend 
was anon in very particular glee, over a 
cup of souchong, which he declared he 
abominated unless it was very weak. Thus 
enraptured, I thought our amusement 
would be rich and copious ; and without 
any more delay, proposed that we should, 
each in out own peculiar tipple, drink 
" The Cause of Radical Reform, all over 
the World." It was accordingly done; 
and our gravity was put to a sore trial by 
friend Swipes, after bolting a cup of slop 
so extremely hot as to bring the tears to 



his eyes, started, off m a tangent, and 

safely delivered himself of a regular half, 
hour's speech, which it is needless, to give 
in this place. After this sketch of Re- 
form, in which he warmed into ecstasy 
in touching on the affairs of Greece, 
[query, Grease] and seemed to hint that 
Proossians were progressing towards 
" the new light," he sat down, but was 
not silent. 1 put in my petition for a 
song, which he sang with the most rap- 
turous enthusiasm, not forgetting to give 
it that due mouth which expressed most 
satisfactorily the vast importance he ob- 
viously attached to the subject. Swipes 
had come to our meeting in bodily fear of 
being lectured upon his sentiments and 
conduct, and so you may guess his very 
agreeable disappointment, when he found 
we were so much disposed to fall in with 
his foible. Nothing, however, could ex- 
ceed his amazement, when Cleishmedaw, 
a warm, uncompromising Scotchman, 
filling his glass, with an air as if he 
couldn't help it, proposed the health of 
a certain exalted personage, which was 
drank in silence I The cockney Radical, 
absolutely drunk with delight, roared 
out for a song, which on a wink from my- 
self, was assented to by the Northern 
Laird, who commenced as follows: to 
the fine tune of " O 'tis Love, 'tis Love." 

O, Tin sweet, His sweet, tis sweet, a Radical 
to be, 

O, tis tweet while Ufe <lotb last, a Radical to be t 
Tbe king may be an excellent man 

For aught that I can see, 
But I guess it U a shameful plan 

Tbat he never has noticed me ; . 
So after all my mind's made up 

To roil at mouarchy. 
For there's nothing half ao sweet In Ufe, 

As a Radical to bo I 

O, tis sweet, His sweet, 'tis sweet, a Radical 

• to be, 

O, tis sweet while life doth last, a Radical to be f 
The ministry are but shuffling bands, 

As any one may spy, 
That looks into their gear and lands 

W ith only half an eye: 
For many they're got sine 

But never a one lor me | 



Is a Radical to be ! 
And 0, tis sweet, 'tis sweet, tis sweet, a Radi- 
cal to be, 

O, 'tis sweet, while life doth last a Radical to be I 
Tbe bishops they are the special bore, 

Of all great bores to me. 
For many a living they've got In store 

But where is there one for me? 
So from morn to night, and from night to 
morn, 

IH growl moat furiously— 
the Chorea am 



And all for want of 
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Tholustyvoiceof tlfe Aberik-eo's man 
ceased ; but only to give place to sounds 
of a different description. Mrs. Margery, 
who had been grave for the roost part, (as 
was fitting) after stuffing a handkerchief 
into her mouth to prevent an untunely ex- 
plosion, at the hazard of strangulation, at 
length, could no longer contain herself, and 
with one accord, we all caused the parlour 
to echo with the most obstreperous shouts 
of laughter. Swipe) took the hint; 
which indeed it must be confessed was 
broad enough, and soon after took him- 
self off — having nevertheless, (to bis 
credit be it told) good sense enough to 
exhibit no risings of indignation at our 
quizzifications. 

Poor Swipes is now in all essential re- 
spects an altered man— he has married a 
wife, and a good one — is always seen be- 
hind his counter, and consequently, 
thrives in his worldly concerns— goes re- 
gularly to church, and gives proof by 
the rectitude of his dealings, and bene- 
volence to the poor in his neighbourhood, 
that religion is not without some power 
op his heart. He has, moreover, abjured 
small beer and weak tea, and enjoys in 
moderation a pipe and tankard ; but yet 
he still puts in an occasional touch upon 
the old chord — Reform. 

Tom. Tobykix. j 

PETER PINDARICS; 

OR, JOB MILLER VERSIFIED. 

A OOOR TAKE OFF. 
Sam Foots wm a wag, a* we all of us know, 
Aye, he wm the fellow to ply a bo* mat, 
A sample d'ye My ?— Sir, it's yours in a mfnate; 
And I know it will please you before I begin it . 

At the Hay-market one night, 

An unfortunate wight 
Wm to cruelly uimick'd, next day 

His footman he aent; 

* My respects you'll present, 
And bid Mr. Foote call, if he 'a coming this way.* 

Sam obey 'd — • Sir, be seated ; 

I'm told that you treated 
Me redely last night on the stage : 

What times these to scoff I 

To be thus taken off t 
O, Sir, I protest it's a scandalous age I* 

Says Foote, « I repent, Sir, 

In sooth I lament, Sir, 
To hare caused you aUs ! so much pals? 

But since I can scoff, 

And take others off- 
Why I'll take myself off! shall I then, Sir, obtain 

Your forgiveness * O yes, 

That's quite fair I confess, 
Do that, and We no more to My.* 

Then a lucky expedient, 

Says Sam, • yonr obedient, 
/ vM tat* «•/*«? <>f-Str, I wish you good day * 

W P. 



No. XIV. 

(To the Editor of the Mirror.) 

Sir,— As Mr. Cuiran, the Irish barrister, 
has for years been the admiration of the 
bar, I think I cannot give tribute better 
to his memory, than by sending the 
annexed for your consideration to place 
in your Reminiscences. . . . - ~ . 

• The Reminiscences by will, I am 
afraid, be pirated by Oxberry's Dramatic 
Biography, indeed, a few are already, 
particularly <4e lively ban mots, and to 
secure a versatility of subject, I send you 
Reminiscences of Curran, which you will 
oblige me by inserting. 

And am your well wisher, 

F. M. L. 

MR. CURBAJT. 

" When a boy," says Mr. Curran, " I 
was once amusing myself playing at 
marbles, in the village of Ball Alley, 
with a light heart and a lighter pocket. , 
The gibe and the jest went gaily round, , 
when suddenly there appeared amongst 
us a stranger, of a very remarkable and 
very cheerful aspect ; his intrusion was 
not the least restraint upon our merry 
little assemblage, on the contrary, he. 
seemed pleased and even delighted ; he 
was a benevolent creature, and the days 
of infancy, (after all, the happiest we 
shall ever see) perhaps, rose upon his 
memory. God bless him ! I see his fine 
form at the distance of half a century, 
just as he stood before me in the little 
Ball Alley in the days of my childhood : 
his name was Boyse ; was the Rector of 
Newmarket. To me he took a particular . 
fancy— I was winning, and full of wag- 
gery, thinking every thing that was ex-, 
centric, and by no means a miser of my 
eccen trices, every one was welcome to 
share of them, and I had plenty to share 
after having freighted' the company. 
Some sweetmeats easily bribed me home 
with him. I learned from poor Boyse 
my alphabet and grammar, and the rudi- 
ments of the classics. He taught me all 
he could, and then sent me to the school 
at Middle ton. In short he made a man 
of me. I recollect it was about five and 
thirty years afterwards, when I had risen 
to some eminence at the bar, and when I 
had a seat in parliament, on my return 
one day from court, 1 found an old gen- 
tleman seated alone in my drawing-room, 
his feet familiarly placed on each side of 
the marble Italian chimney piece, and his. 
whole air bespeaking the consciousness 
of one quite at home. He turned round- 
it was my friend of the Ball Alley— I 
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rushed Instinctively Into his amis, and those that had the discrimination to apprc- 

burst into tears, words cannot describe date, and the heart to reel for him, luckily 

the scene which followed. You are right for Mr. Curran, was Mr. Arthur Wolfe, 

air you are right. The chimney-piece afterwards the unfortunate, but respected, 

is your's, the pictures are your's, the Lord Kil warden. The first fee of any 
house is your's. You gave me all I consequence which he received, was 
have— my friend—my father — my bene- through his recommendation, and his re- 
factor, lie dined with me, and in the cital of the incident cannot be without its 
evening I caught the tear glistening in interest to the young professional aspirant, 
his fine bine eye, when he saw poor whom a temporary neglect may have sunk 
little Jack, the creature of his bounty, into dejection. " I then lived," said he, 
rising in the House of Commons to re- " upon Hog Hill , my wife and children 
ply to a eight honourable. Poor Boyse, were the chief furniture of the apartment, 
he is now gone, and no suitor had a and as to my rent, it stood pretty much 
larger deposit of practical benevolence in the same chance of its liquidation with 
the court above. This is his wine, let us the national debt. Mrs. Curran <■ was, 
drink to his memory.' * however, a barrister's lady, and what was 
When Mr. Curran was called to the wanted in wealth, she was determined 
bar, he was without friends, without con- should be supplied in dignity. The land, 
nexions, without fortune ; conscious of lady, on the other hand, had no idea of 
talents far above the mob by which he any other gradation except that of pounds, 
was elbowed, and cursed with sensibility shillings, and pence. I walked out one 
which rendered him painfully alive to the morning to avoid the perpetual alterca- 
mortifications he was fated to experience, tions on the subject, my mind you may 
Those who have risen to professional imagine in no very enviable temperament, 
eminence, and recollect the impediments I [fell into the gloom to which from my 
of such a commencement— die neglect infancy I had been occasionally subject, 
abroad— the poverty, perhaps, at home— I had a family for whom I had no dinner, 
the frowns of rivalry— the fears of friend- and a landlady for whom I had no rent, 
ship — the sneer— at the first discourage- I had gone abroad in despondence— I re- 
men t, as to the present foreboding, turned home almost in desperation. When 
as to the future— some who are esta- I had opened the door of my study, 
blished endeavouring to crush the chance where Lavater alone could have found a 
of competition— and some who have library, the first object which presented 
failed anxious for the wretched consola- itself, was an immense folio brief, and 
don of companionship — those who recol- twenty golden guineas, wrapped up be- 
lect the comfort of such an apprentice- side it, and the name of old Bob Lyons 
ship, may fully appreciate poor Curran's marked upon the back of it. I paid my 
situation. After toiling for a very inade- landlady— bought a good dinner — gave 
quatc recompense at the sessions of Cork, Bob Lyons a snare of it — and that dinner 
and wearing, as he said himself, his teeth was the date of my prosperity !" Such 
almost to the stumps, he proceeded to was his own exact account of his pro- 
the metropolis, taking for his wife and fessional advancement, 
family a miserable lodging on Hog Hill. Mr.' Curran was once asked, what an 
Term after term, without any profit or Irish gentleman, just arrived in England, 
professional reputation, he paced the hall could mean by perpetually putting out 
of the five courts ; vet even thus he was his tongue. " I suppose," replied the 
not altogether undistinguished. If his wit, "he's trying to oateh the English 
pocket was not heavy, his heart was light; accent." 

be was young and ardent, buoyed up not- Mr. Curran, cross-examining a horse- 
less by the consciousness of what he felt jockey's servant, asked his master's age. 
within, than by the encouraging compa- " I never put my hand in his mouth to 
risons with those who were successful try," answered the witness. The laugh 
around him ; and he took his station was against the counsel until he retorted, 
among the crowd of idlers who he amused ** You are perfectly right friend, for your 
with bis wit, or amazed with his elo- master is said to be a great bite." 
quence. Many even who had emerged In speaking of a learned sergeant who 
from that crowd, did not disdain occasi- gave a confused, elaborate, and tedious 
onaDy to glean from his conversation the explanation of some point at law, Curran 
rich and varied treasures which he did not observed, w that whenever that grave 
fail to squander with the most unsparing counsellor endeavoured to unfold a prin- 
prodigalitv ; and some there were who ciple of law, be put him in mind of a 
observed the brightness of the infant lumi- fool, whom he once saw, struggling a whole 
nary struggling through the obscurity day to open an oyster with a rolling pin." 
that clouded its commencement. Amongst There were a few of his early friends 
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with whom Mr. Curran continued in 
habits of affectionate intimacy. One of 
them he had on frequent visits at the 
Priory. He was a mighty hunter, and a 
very good natured and well tempered man, 
devoted to Mr. Curran, with the sincerity 
of an early attachment. On the chase he 
Was eloquent, but after that subject be- 
came exhausted, had scarcely any other 
left him ; yet in this gentleman's society 
Mr. Curran found himself very happy. 
Some friends asked him, how it was that 
his taste did not revolt at passing so many 
dull nights with him. M I am very much 
gratified by those recollections, he always 
brings me back to, and it is with his heart 
I hold communion, nor can you imagine 
what pleasure his good humour and sin- 
gularities afford me. He is an excellent 
man. I once asked him," continued Mr. 
Curran, "how he who was not fond of books 
or of music— could amuse himself in the 
country on a wet day, confined within 
doors, as he frequently was ; and his 
account I will give you in his own words. 
' Music and books ! by Jasus I have 
both, and I amuse myself widum. I have 
an ould ram of a fiddle, and I rasps that 
till I bodhers myself, and I falls asleep.* 
Well, and when you awake, how • are 
you amused ? * Why then I takes up a 
book, I think they call it Tom Jones, and 
I reads that till I falls asleep again ; and 
it's always new to me, for I forgets it as 
fast as I reads it.* After this specimen 
of companionship," said Mr. Curran, " do 
you think my companion so dull as you 
conceived him to be?" 

There were two gentlemen of the Irish 
bar, one a North -of-Ireland man, the 
other from the South of Ireland, they 
were as tall as poplars. Curran said of 
them, " One is the North, the other the 
South Pole.** One of them being seen 
in London, walking with Mr. Curran, 
some person asked him who that extra- 
ordinary person was, who so much resem- 
bled Lismahago, and what was his busi- 
ness in London? Curran replied, that 
44 though he was one of his longest 
acquaintances, yet he did not precisely 
know what his business in London was: 
except, perhaps, to peep down the chim- 
neys of the Londoners to see what they 
had for dinner.*' One of those gentlemen 
had, by his length of legs, so annoyed 
an English Lady who sat opposite to him 
in a public coach, that when he proposed 
to some of the company to take a walk 
for a short stage, and on his going out, 
observed, " I think it will be of great use 
to me to stretch out my legs," the lady 
exclaimed, " Good God, Sir ! if you do 
there will be no 
long already.* 1 



SPIRIT OP THE 

puttie Journal** 

STRIKING INSTANCE OP THE 
GRATITUDE OF BONAPARTE. 

A young man was passing with his 
regiment through Lyons, in 17—, where 
he fell sick, and was obliged to remain at 
an hotel. He was very m supplied with 
money, and his purse was speedily ex- 
hausted by the expense his malady occa- 
sioned him i his hostess, untouched by 
his destitute situation, had him carried 
into a granary, where all the furniture she 
allowed him was a paliasse and a chair, 
and all the sustenance, a little barley- 
water ; refusing to .call in the aid of a 
physician, to avoid the responsibility in 
which she apprehended such an addi- 
tional charge might involve her. It hap- 
pened that the first floor of this furnished 
hotel was occupied by two Genevese la- 
dies, Madame and Mademoiselle Agiee, 
who had visited Lyons for the benefit of 
change of air : they were both advanced 
hi years, Mademoiselle Agiee being near 
fifty. These two ladies were clever and 
well informed ; but, according to the 
Genevese habit, they did injustice to their 
real merit by a pretension to something 
beyond it, and a pedantry completely na- 
tional. The fate of the young soldier 
interested all the domestics of the hotel, 
and the particulars of his friendless con- 
dition reached the ear of Mademoiselle 
Agiee through her maid, who acquainted 
her at the same time with the cruelty or 
the landlady, who threatened to send him 
to the hospital. The maid succeeded in 
awakening the sympathy of her mistress, 
who immediately sent for a physician, 
informing the hostess that she would an- 
swer all expenses, and that it was her 
pleasure the sick man should be removed 
without delay to a comfortable chamber. 
The humane Abigail, meanwhile, never' 
quitted the chamber of the invalid whom 
she had taken so happily under her pro- 
tection. Weakened by his illness, which* 
had bean so aggravated by neglect, 
the young soldier was in a frightful state 
of delirium when the physician visited 
him, and'during the process of changing 
his apartment, so that, when he recovered 
his senses, he was greatly astonished to 
find himself in a well-furnished chamber, 
and believed himself dreaming. Near 
his bed was his faithful nurse, whom he 
began to question, but who contented 
herself with replying that a friend, who* 
took an interest in him, had given orders 
that he should be properly ' attended. 
Days, and even weeks escaped thus, till 
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at length the young to idler, recovering the name of Napoleon became celebrated ; 
bis strength, insisted on being informed and Mademoiselle Agiee, in reading the 
to whom he was indebted for so many gazettes, exulted in the successes of her 
benefits. There was in the expression of protege, who meanwhile, seemed to have 
his countenance something that com- entirely forgotten her. Years passed thus 



roandsd respect, which perhaps even ex- away, when sometime before the battle 
cited fear ; the good woman named her of Marengo, Bonaparte passed through 
mistress, and, with all possible delicacy, Nyon, a little town of the Canton de 
related to him the miserable circumstances Vaud, twelves miles from Geneva, on his. 
in which she had found him. He entreated way into Italy ; — he could only stop a 
to see Mademoiselle Agiee, that he might few hours ; — he sent an aide-de-camp to 
lighten his heart of some of its gratitude ; Geneva, with orders to inquire for a lady ; 
he was not yet able to rise, nor was he named Agiee, very ugly, and old, and to 
permitted to read ; but he was, never the- bring her to him ; such were his direc- 
less, sufficiently re-Instated to feel the tions. In Geneva, as in all small towns, 
weight and weariness of an idle life. Ma- every body is known, and the aide-de- 
demoiselle Agiee consented to the demand camp succeeded in finding Mademoiselle 
of the young soldier, and paid him her Agiee ; she was become nearly blind, and 
first visit ; she remained with him only a very seldom quitted her own house, but 
few moments, but promised to return and the name of her hero seemed to inspire 
bring him books, desiring him to make her with new strength, and she hesitated 
his choice, and offering to read for him not, to follow his messenger. Bonaparte 
till he should be no longer forbidden to was impatient, and came to meet his 
Occupy himself. He accepted her propo- friend on horseback, attended by his staff, 
sal with joy, and selected the " Life of as far as Versois ; as soon as he perceived 
Turenne," and a book on geometry. Every her carriage, he spurred on to receive her, 
day Mademoiselle Agiee passed some and the feelings of Mademoiselle Agiee 
hours with the convalescent soldier, who lis- on this rencontre may better be imagined 
tened eagerly as she read, often interrupting than expressed. " Gentlemen," said Bo- 
fa er to make observations, which were al- naparte, turning towards his suite, u you 
s just, and sometimes very striking, see my benefactress, she to whom I am 
did not seem easily inclined to conh- 



He did not seem easily inclined to conn- indebted for life ; I was destitute of every 

dence, and It was not till some time had thing when she succoured me. I am 

thus elapsed, that one day, as if led on happy and proud to be obliged to her, 

by a military ardour beyond his power to and I shall never forget it." Mademoi- 

res train, he began to speak of his projects selle Agiee passed two hours at Nyon 

to Mademoiselle Agiee ; she smiled as with'Bonaparte, at the hotel of the Croix 

•he listened to him, " In truth," said she, Blanche, where he detailed to her all his 

M I believe we shall one of these days see plans, and, on taking leave of her, re- 

you a colonel." " Colonel !" replied he peated the same words he had uttered at 

in a tone of indignation, " I shall be a Lyons. " You will hear of me." From 

general — and perhaps " but he inter- that hour to the epoch of his coronation, 

rupted himself, as if alarmed at what he she received from him no token of his 
was about to say, and perhaps even inter- existence ; but fifteen days before the 
nally rebuking himself for] what he had coronation, General Hullin was announced, 
said. " Until now," said Mademoiselle to Mademoiselle Agiee. He desired her 
Agiee, " I have never asked you a single to prepare to accompany him, as Bona- 
question, either with regard to your coun- parte was resolved that she should wit- 
try or family. By your accent, I conceive ness his glory ; he was fumished^with the 
you to be a foreigner, although you be- strictest and most minute orders. Made- 
long to a French regiment." "Iam a moiselle Agiee was permitted to carry 
Corsican, and my name b Napoleon." nothing with her, beyond what was merely 
The young man was Bonaparte. indispensable during the journey ; and in 
Mademoiselle Agiee every day became spite of her age and her infirmities, the 
more and more interested in Napoleon ; day after the general's arrival, she set 
«nd when he was entirely recovered, she out. On arriving at Paris, she alighted 
equipped him, and supplied him with the at a house in the Place du Carousel, op- 



money necessary to enable him to rejoin posite the palace of the Tuileries ; 
his regiment. On taking leave of his she found domestics in the livery of Bo- 
benefactress, the young man was much naparte, and, in short, a completely fur- 
aflected. M Believe me," said he, " I nished mansion ; a well-stocked wardrobe 
shall never forget what you have done for had been prepared for her. Bonaparte had 
me! You will hear of me." He de- recollected even her favourite colours, and 
parted, and Mademoiselle Agiee with her had omitted nothing he imagined would 
Geneva. Very soon give her pleasure ; she had a long audi- 
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ence of Napoleon ; he aligned her, r be- 
sides a house, carriage, and domestics, 
maintained at Mb expense, an annual in- 
come of six thousand francs. He conti- 
nued to preserve towards Mademoiselle 
Agi^e the most marked regard, often con- 
sulting her even on the most important 
aliairs. On the fail of Bonaparte, Made- 
moiselle Agiee lost the house and the 
advantages he had conferred upon her ; 
but I have reason to believe, that her 
pension was always regularly paid by the 
agents of Napoleon, till her death, which 
happened, I believe, in 1822. It is from 
herself that I received the details I have 
given ; — it is easy to imagine with what 
animation she descanted upon her hero ; 
even without partaking her enthusiasm, it 
was impossible not to listen to her with 
interest ; besides, noble and generous sen- 
timents belong to our intellectual exist- 
ence, no matter what country we belong 
to, or what are our opinions, the emotions 
of the heart wait not to consult our pre- 
judices. Mademoiselle Agiee died in the 
Hotel de la Rochefoucauld, Faubourg du 
Roule, at Paris, of which she inhabited a 
■mall wing, after having quitted her house 
in the Place du Carousel. 

Mew Monthly Magazine. 



7. 



Thou wert a slave— yea, a black slave, 

Even on English land ! 
Slave at a stand-still to a walk, 

With stretch 'd imploring hand t 

8. 

A slave !— Why did not Wilberforce 

Think of tbe blacks at home? 
Where w as thy Bennett, Clarksoti. where 



TWENTY ONE ELEGIAC STANZAS 
To the Black Man who swept the crusting at the 
Obelisk, Blacrjriars, and toko lately died 
of *ge. 

My face is my fortune, S1r,|said she.— OA* bong. 
1. 

And art thou gone, my Bridge-street friend ? 

Dead I — Well, we all most fall ! 
Death is the greatest sweeper, for 

He sweep* th man and all 1 

Art gone ?— Thou street philosopher! 

Meek man in black f— ah ! when 
Again shall such philanthropist 

Make eteau the ways of men ? 

S. 

A sable laqnes thou hast been 

Eyeing man's fitful range : 
And thou, with hat pnll'd down, hast 
. In thy brief time much change » 

4. - 

The copper captain's penny coin. 

The colonel's penny less ; 
The beggar, mounted proverb-wise, - 

Neck-riding, nothing less! 

5. 

The silken dame, with virtue's stamp. 

Giving a sigh— but that ! 
While from a ruin'd sleepless tramp 

Pence fill'd thy napless Uat ! 

*• 

Thou hast seen the effect of Martin's act 

On drovers most unkind; 
Those that went by on Mondays fined, 
" ys 



And neighbour Waithman too, 

{Lave of a free-born nation. 
And all forget thy crusty fate 

And small emancipation t 
10. 

The City sells its freedom : so 
Beggars such things decline) 
Thoa'rt free I— Thoult never cross our path, 
" Nor we again cross thine 1 
11. 

Or, crossing, we no more shall see 
Thy grizzled— great wig's disk! 

The pigtail, levell'd like a gun 
Against the Obelisk ( 

18. 

The bat, all humbled to the dust, 

Luring one's own dust down j 
The jaded broom, keeping the streets. 

Like something on the tawnl 

13. 

Dead ! — dead, and gone!— The gentle man, 

The Bridge-street spirit's lost ! 
Thy course, like true love's, 

Thy path was ever cross'd 
14. 

All the black honours, after death, 

Somehow thy life did grace i 
The Monument was o'er thy head, 

The mourning in thy face I 

15. 

Thou wert for ever bt one spot, 

A tiling of dust,— alone ; 
The passer by did drop his 

And pass, as usual, on ! 

16. 

I, new, like some poor pilgrim stray 

To bunt out thy remain* ; 
And find that they are gone away ; 

Thy gains, the rich regains 1 
17. 

Thy will is jast, — aye, just as we 
Look'd for from tby good sense ; 

Thy post thou hast left to Mr. Hume, 
Who looks to the people's pence I 

4 

18. 

Thy broom is left to Cobbett, to 

Be fix'd in his mast head ; 
A Catholic life boat, mark'd for sale. 

Will wake tbe Irish dead ! 

19. } 
Thy clothes are left to Bodkin,— coat 

And wig, and tatter 'd breeches; 
He values what is poor, because 

In them be finds his riches I 
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Thy hat,— thy begging hat,— is | 

(No gift could sure be apter 
For the abbey • u»e ot Westminster) 



SI. 

Thy spirit will haunt those saint*, and when 

At Westminsters low door 
Tboa'rt taking toll, thoult think thon'rt in 

Tbytrtrn Black /Horn onee more ! 



some double tulips," Ate But there it a 
manner in these things which mere wit 
cannot attain to. The lady must be 
given to understand, by a kind of magic, 
and in the twinkling of an eye, that she 
would neither be wise nor amiable in 



APRIL FOOLS. 

There is not a holiday, or a public 
custom, which I do not like to maintain, 
provided it be one made for every body. 
Though a bachelor, I have my pancakes 
on Shrove Tuesday. Christmas is not 
Christmas without mince-pie. We al- 
ways keep May -day at Bowering Park : 
St. Valentine (charitable go-between !) 
enables me to give pleasure to any inte- 
resting face that I happen to meet, and 
that I may never be able to meet 
otherwise; and on the day before us, 
I make fools of , half-a-dozen of the most 
sensible and good-natured of my ac- 
quaintances ; for I never venture on the 
stupid. I do it merely en passant, and 
to preserve a custom, A hoax is too 
long and treacherous. Pretty women are 
those I like to make fools of ; and if they 
do not make a fool of me in return, I am 
disappointed. It loses me my revenge. 
The provocation should be given hand- 
somely, quietly, briefly. What follows, 
may be more elaborate. The long em- 
bassies, on which the uninstructed send 
one another for cobbler's oil, and pigeon's 
milk, are what I cannot approve of. 
The common joke of calling the attention 
to something not to be found is better, 
and may be turned to good account But, 
in the hands of wit and good-nature, any 
thing may be turned to account. A re- 
putation for spirit and good-humour, 
mixed with a certain real regard for 
those whom a man plays upon, will 
enable him to do all in triumph. There 
is Tom Ncvile, who can snap a horse- 
shoe. Every body knows that Tom, for 
all he is such a tough junior, would as 
soon break his own heart as cause any 
body he loves an affliction. Fox which 
reason he may play what pranks he 
pleases. I have known Tom, upon the 
strength of a common joke about lips 
and tulips, make April fools of all the 
pretty women of his acquaintance. To 
one be would say, " Have you seen my 
tulips ?" and upon her turning round to 
look, salute her in the name of the season. 
Another he would ask to help him plant 
his tulips ;» a third, if ghe would have 



or to be given to every body. 

But I shall be getting into May instead 
of ApriL Would it had been April ot 
May, or any other season, provided we 
had been old acquaintances, and good- 
nature have stood me instead of address, 
when those two eyes turned upon me 
that I saw at the concert at Sir J. I****— 
The strings of her waist caught one of my 
coat buttons ; and there looked round 
upon me— such a face ! I shall never 
forget it — so alive, so cordial, so intelli- 
gent, so refined, so every thing. If any body 
ever saddens it, I hereby inform her that 
she has a Honeycomb for her champion. 
I apologised for the involuntary detention 
of her, but lamented the necessity of un- 
doing it; upon which,, without uttering 
a word, she said a thousand things by the 
mere turn of her countenance, and au the 
best naturcd and properest in the world. 

The making April fool* appears to 
have once trespassed beyond its bounds, 
and become a standing joke in the time 
of Swift. It was called a Bite. Kowe 
produced a comedy on it, which did not 
succeed. Such jokes are not calculated 
for any thing continuous. Swift, writing 
to an acquaintance in Ireland, says, " I'll 
teach you a way to outwit Mrs. Johnston ; 
it is a new fashioned way of being witty, 
and they call it * a bite.* You must ask a 
bantering question, or tell some d — d lie 
in a serious manner, and then she will 
answer or speak as if you were in earnest; 
and then cry you— 'Madam, there's a 
bite.* I would not have you undervalue 
this, for it is the constant amusement in 
Court, and everywhere else among the 
great people ; and I let you know it^in 
order to have it obtain among you, and to 
teach you a new refinement."— SwivT'a 
Works, voLxL p. 12 — 6va edit 1801. 

New Monthly Magazine. 

iPltsctnanfr*. 

GREAT CHESS MATCH 
BETWEEN LONDON AND EDIN- 
BURGH. 

In No. 77 of the Mirror, we gave an 
account of the Origin of the Scientific 
Game of Chess, leaving to our readers to 
consult other works for a description of 
the manner of playing it. It may, how- 
to state thaUtmay be 
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played by persona at a distance from each 
other, by merely transmitting an account 
of each move. An .instance of this kind 
has just occurred in a game played be. 
tween the Chess Clubs of Edinburgh and 
London, which terminated in favour of 
tiie former. A correspondent has called 
on us to give an account of the whole 
of the moves in this great match, which 
excited intense interest among the admi- 
rers of this intellectual game (for such it 



MOVES. 

London, White— Edinburgh, Black. 

1. W. King's Pawn two squares— B. 
the same. 

2. W. King's Knight to his Bishop's 
third square — B. Queen's Knight to 
her Bishop's third square. 

3. W. Queen's Pawn two squares. B. 
the Pawn takes the Pawn. 

4. W. The King's Bishop to Queen's 
Bishop fourth square. B. the same. 

5. W. The Queen's Bishop's Pawn one 
square. B. the Queen to King's 
second square. 

6. W. The King castles. B. The 
Pawn at W. Queen's fourth square 
takes the Pawn. 

7. W. The Queen's Knight takes the 
Pawn. B. The Queen'S*Pawn one 
square. 

8. W. The Queen's Knights to the ad- 
verse Queen's fourth square. B. The 



Queen to her second sous 
9. W. k The Queen's Knight's Pawn two 
squares. B. The Queen's Knight 
takes the Pawn. 
10. W. The Queen's Knight takes the 
Knight. B. The Song's Bishop 
takes the Knight 
W. W. The King's Knight to the B. 
King's Knight's fourth square. B. 
The King's Knight to the Rook's 
third square. 
12. W. The Queen's Bishop to the 
Queen's Knight's second square. B. 
The King to his Bishop's square. 
ia.jW. The Queen to her Knight's third 
square. B, The Queen to the 
King's second square. 

14. W. The King's Knight takes the 
King's Bishop's Pawn. B. The 
King's Knight takes the Knight. 

15. W. The Queen takes the Bishop. 
B. The King's Knight to the King's 
fourth square. 

16. W. The King's Bishop's Pawn two 
squares. B. The Knight takes the 
Bishop. 

17- W. The Queen takes the Knight. 

B. The Queen's to the King's 

Bishop's second. 1 
18. W. The Queen to her Bishop's third 



19. W. The King's Bishop's Pawn one 
square. B. The Queen's B. to the 
W. Queen's Bishop's fourth square. 

20. W. The King's Rook to the King's 
Bishop's fourth square. B. The 
Queen's Knight's Pawn two squares. 

21. W. The King's Pawn one square. 
B. The Queen's Pawn takes the 
Pawn. 

22. W. The Queen takes the Pawn. B. 
The King's Rook'sPawn one square. 

23. W. The Queen's Rook to the King's 
square. B. The King's Rook to 
its second square. 

24. W. The King's Bishop's Pawn one 
square. B. The King's Knight's 
Pawn two squares. 

26. W. The King's Rook to B. King's 
Bishop's fourth square. B. The 
Queen's Rook's Pawn two squares.- 

26. W. The Queen checks at B. Queen's 
Bishop's fourth square. B. The 
King to his Knight's square. 

27. W. The King's Rook takes King's 
Knight's Pawn, (decking. B. Tho 
Rook's Pawn takes the Rook. 

2& W. The Queen takes the Pawn, 
checking. B. The King to his Bi- 
shop's square. 

29. W. The Queen to the B. Queen's 
Bishop's fourth square, checking. 
B. The King to his Knight's«quare. 

30. W. The Queen to the B. Queen's 
Knight's fourth square, checking. 
B. The King to his Bishop's square. 

81. W. The Queen's Bishop to the 
Queen's fourth. B. The King's 
Bishop to the King's third. 

32. W. The Queen's Bishop to the 
B. Queen's Bishop's fourth, check- 
ing. B. The King to his square. 

33. W. The Queen to the adverse Queen's 
fourth {square. B. The Queen's 
Rook took its third square. 

34. W. The Queen to toe B. Queen's 
Knight's second square. B. The 
Queen to the King's Rook's fourth 
square. 

38. W. The King's Bishop's Pawn one 
square, checking. B. The King 
takes the Pawn. 

36. W. The Queen's Rook to the King's 
Bishop's square, checking. B. The 
Kingto the Knight's third square. 

37. W. The Queen to her King's fourth 
square, checking. B. The King's 
Bishop interposes at King's Bishop's 
fourth. 

38. W. The Queen to the adverse King's 
square, checking. B. The King's 
Rook interposes at the King's Bi- 
shop second. . 

39. W. Queen checks at the adverse 
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•8 Knight's square; B. The 
to his Bishop's third square. 

40. W. The King's Knight's Pawn two 
squares. B. The Queen's Rook to 

• ; its square. 

41. W. The Queen takes the Queen's 
Rook. B. The Queen takes the 
King's Knight's Pawn, checking. 

42. W. The King to his Rook's square 
B. The Rook to the Queen's second 
square. 

43. w. The Queen's Bishop to the 
Queen's Rook's third square. B. 



Blest with enough I'd never want a store, 
Blest with content I'll never wish for 

O. Monro. 



A DEAD DIALOGUE. 

The following curious Dead Dialogue 
happened lately between two live ladies 
in Fleet-street : — 4 ♦ 



Pray, ' Madam, how do you do t 
Dead, Madam, with the Tooth -ache. 
Lord, I am sorry for it, but I myself 
have been dead with it these three weeks, 
The Kinff to" his 'liTshopV second a " d .P OOT Kttle Jacky is absolutely dying 

° * ■ Of the nam* «*nm«l«ln» 

- square. 



44. W. Tlie Queen to the adverse Queen's 
Rook's square. B. The Rook to 
the adverse Queen's square. 

46. W. The Queen takes the Queen's 
Knight's Pawn. B. The Queen to 
the adverse King's fourth square, 
checking. 

40. W. The King to his Knight's square. 
B. The King to his Knight's thfrd 
square. 

47. W. The Queen, fo her Knight's 
. second square. ' B. The Queen to 

W. King's Knight's fourth, check- 
ing. 

48. W. The Queen interposes at the 
King's Knight's second. B. The 
Queen takes the Queen. 



of the same complaint. 



LOGIC— DJL JOHNSON. 

If a lad who turnips criet, 
Cry not when his father dies, 
'Tis a proof that he had rather 
Have a turnip than afatlter. 



r 

4a 



W. The King takes the Queen 



B; The Bishop to the W. King's 
Rook's third, checking. 
50. W. The Kingja+ts the 1 Bishop. B. 

The Rook takes the Rook. 
61: W. The Bishop to the adverse 
King's second. B. The Rook to his 
King's Bishop's fourth square. 
52, W. The Queen's '•Jlook's Pawn one 
square. B. The Queen's Bishop's 
. , Pawn two squares. 
The White gave up the game. 
In our next Mirror we shall give 
some curious and ' 
the game of chess. 



EPIGRAM 
On a Musician and Dancing Master ■, 
wher decamped with cash, subscribed 
for a musical publication. , 

His time was quick, his touch was fleet ; 

Our gold he nimbly fingered; 
Alike alert with hands and/***, 

His movements have not lingered 

MTiere lies the wonder of the case ? 

A moment's thought detects it s 
His practice has been tfotrmwh-basSy 

A chord will be his exit. 

Yet while we blame his hasty flight, 

Our censure may be rash ; 
A traveller is surely tight, 

To change his notes for cash. 



S&rGatfjertjr* 



MOTTO FOR A CANNON BALL. 

Ik (he church of AmpthiU, in Bedford, 
shire, is a monument of Robert Nicholls, 
of of AmpthiU Park, Governor of Long 
Island, who being in attendance on the 
duke* of York, was slain on board his 
royal highness' ship in 1672. A cannon 
ball, said to be that which caused his 



" I am- hut h Gatherer and disposer of other death, is fixed within the pediment, on 

. men-s stuff.-- Wotttnu the mouldings is this inscription : 

1 " Instrumentum mortis et hnmortalita- 

IMPROMPTU 

Written on the back of a Summons. 

UkVelcome message to the 

< quick go, 
Thy words bespeak both poverty and woe, 
Thou often dost upon the helpless call 
And take from them their all, their little 

all; • - • • - 

Happy the man who always pays his way 



(The instrument of mortality and immor- 

TO CORRESPOND BI*T8. 
In answer to the inquiry of more than oM 
correspondent we beg to staio, a -tetter-box, for 
communications for the Mikkor, luu been placed 
ip the window of the Mirror-offlce. 

Printed and P^thkrd by J. LI MB I RD, 



Who has enough .to serve from day to iA^.strand^ar Somerset Owe,) and sold, 
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Z\)t last UeTJStraU on tolji'ci) tttcijavD III. slept 
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Shakspeare, more than our historians, 
has made the life and fate of Richard III. 
familiar to the British public— yea, to 
the world : his was certainly an eventful 
history, and an incident connected with 
its close cannot be uninteresting to our 
readers. 

When Richard set out to encounter the 
Earl of Richmond, he proceeded to Lei- 
cester, which city he entered on the 21st 
of August, 1485, and slept at the Blue 
Boar Inn, part of which is supposed to 
be now standing opposite to tne Free 
School The bedstead on which he slept 
is still preserved, and we present our rea- 
ders with a correct representation of it as 
a cariosity in domestic furniture. 

The history of this bedstead u» curious. 

Vol. v. T 



In the year 1 013, Mrs. Clark, keeper of 
the Blue Boar Inn, was robbed by her 
servant maid and seven men; the rela- 
tion of the robbery is thus given by Sir 
Roger Twisden : — "When King Richard 
III. marched into Leicestershire against 
Henry, Earl of Richmond, afterwards 
Henry VII., he lay at the Blue Boar 
Inn, in the town of Leicester, where was 
left a large wooden bedstead, glided in 
some places, which after his defeat and 
death in the battle of Bosworth, was left 
either through haste, or as a thing of little 
value (the bedding being all taken from 
it, ) to the people of the boose ; thence- 
forward this old bedstead, which was 
boarded at the bottom, (as the manner was 
in those days,) became a piece of standing 
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furniture, and passed from tenant to te- 
nant with the inn. In the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth this house was kept by one 
Mr. Clarke, who put a bed on this bed- 
stead, which, his wife going to make has- 
tily, and tumbling the bedstead, a piece 
of gold dropped out; this excited the 
woman's curiosity ; she narrowly ex- 
amined this antiquated piece of furniture, 
and finding it had a double bottom, took 
off the uppermost with-* chisel, upon 
which she discovered the space between 
them filled with gold ; part of it coined 
by Richard III., and the rust in earlier 
times. Mr. Clark concealed this piece of 
good fortune, though, by degrees, the 
effect made it known, for he became rich 
from a low condition, and in the space of 
a few years, Mayor of the town, and then 
the story of the bedstead came to be ru- 
moured by the servants. 

*' At his death he left his estate to his 
wife, who still continued to keep the inn, 
though she was known to be very rich, 
which put some wicked persons upon en- 
gaging the maid-servant to assist in rob- 
bing her. These folks, to the number of 
•even, lodged in the house, plundered it, 
and carried off some horse-loads of valu- 
able things., yet left a considerable quan- 
tity of valuables scattered about the floor. 
As for Mri Clark herself, who was very 
fat, she endeavoured to cry out for help, 
upon which her maid-servant thrust her 
fingers down her throat, and choked her, 
for which act she was burnt, and the 
seven men who were her accomplices, were 
hanged at Leicester sometime in the year 
1G13." 

The bedstead afterwards came into the 
hands of Alderman Drake, but it had 
then been cpt down ; the feet, which were 
two feet anfl a half long, have since been 
replaced by modern ones. It is not, how- 
ever, probable, that so heavy a piece of 
furniture, ejen in Abe fifteenth century, 
would be carried about as a part of the 
camp equipage by a person like Richard 
III., who was everything in the field, 
and regardless of those indulgences, which 
could only gratify minds intent on less 
important objects. 

The bedstead, most likely, was the 
best in the inn, and the money might have 
been secreted by Richard till his return 
after the battle. 

No. I. 
— 

On the late improvement of Musical 
Taste in England, and announcement 
of a Series of Original Songs, to appear 
in the Mirror, adapted to National 



Melodies, S[C. never before published, 
with Accompaniments for the Piano 
Forte, composed expressly for this work. 

The progression and improvement of the 
public taste of England, in music, du- 
ring the last ten or twelve years, is no less 
extraordinary than it is gratifying ; and 
sufficiently proves the fact of our being 
as essentially a musical people as is con- 
sistent with the energy and pursuits of a 
great and free nation. 

It has for many years past been the 
fashion with the would-be-amateurs and 
ciujuoaccnti of the day, to affirm, that 

the English are not a musical people 

that there is no English school of music 

and other sweeping assertions, which 'a 
few minutes 1 consideration, in any one pos- 
sessing but a moderate knowledge of the 
history of his country, would at any time 
completely controvert. These sapient 
professors, in their admiration of the Ita- 
lian and other foreign schools of music, 
seem totally to have forgotten that at a 
period when musical knowledge was in 
other countries, in point of science, com- 
paratively in its infancy, its diffusion in 
England was so universal, that at every 
festive meeting, music in parts was regu- 
larly introduced and handed round to the 
company ;• and for a guest not to be 
able to take his part and sing it in con- 
junction correctly at sight, was to betray 
an ignorance that would have been as 
much wondered at in those days, as a 
want of knowledge in the simplest ele- 
ments of reading would be in the present ; 
they forget too, that glees and catches, 
compositions requiring as intimate a 
knowledge of all the more intricate prin- 
ciples of harmony as even the fugue and 
canon of other countries, are, in their origin 
and practice, wholly English ; and in an- 
swer to their assertion that the English 
have no school of music, we would ask 
them to name a composer either of Italy, 
Germany, or France, who has produced 
compositions so decidedly national and 
characteristic as those of our own mighty 
Puree], the father of English music 
There is a manliness in his style, a free- 
dom in his melody, and a soundness in 
his harmony, that are entirely English, 
and claim no sort of affinity with the 
enervating strains of Italy, the mystifying 
modulations of Germany, or the light 
trickeries of France. Passing over Boyce, 
and other memorable names in the school 
of England's M native wood notes wild," 
we would ask these depredators of their 
country's claims to national song, from 
what school our own Dibdin borrowed 
his bold and heart-stirring strains ? that 

* Vide Sir John Hawkins, Busby, &c. 
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like the breezes of that ocean, the toils of 
which they have so often shared, have a 
freshness and a spirit hi them as invigo- 
rating to the sour, as delightful to the 
sense t It has indeed been the vice of our 
countrymen during the last half century, 
from causes which our limits will not at 
present -permit us td investigate,' to take 
their standard of musical excellence from 
the fal-de-ral ballads of Vauxhall, the 
vulgar melodies of Hook, and composers 
of his class. The compositions of Bishop, 
however, executed as they have been by 
the Science of a Stephens, a Paton, and 
a Tree, led the way to a reformation in 
this particular, and now nothing short of 
the excellence of Mozart, Rossini, and 
Weber, can expect to be permanently 
popular. The most delicate harmonies 
of Rossini, and the profoundest depths 
of Weber are at present alike felt and 
welcomed by all classes ; the deny .down 
ballad, and lang-twang-dillo song, have 
long since been voted antediluvian. The 
thousand variations of " Voung Roger 
met Flora adown in the vale," no longer 
command attention. Fancy, feeling, and 
expression, ' are now looked for even by 
the most uneducated. The improvement 
of late years in our street music cannot 
have been unnoticed by any of our rea* 
ders, and it is with a feeling of this 
Widely spreading improvement of our mu- 
sical taste, and the interest taken generally 
by all classes of persons in musical com- 
positions of merit, whether national, or 
those of the existing great masters of 
Italy and Germany, that the conductors 
of the Mirror, ever anxious to be the 
first to render the treasures of genius 
universally accessible, and contribute to 
the gratification of their readers, have 
engaged with a popular Dramatist and 
Lyrist, well known In the musical circles, 
to furnish a series of original songs, with 
accompaniments for the piano forte, com- 
posed expressly for this work ; and 
will be written and adapted to original 
national melodies and approved composi- 
tions of Mozart, Weber, and other great 
masters, remarkable for their beauty, and 
not before published in England. They 
will appeaT every month in .the pages of 
the Mirror, thus furnishing in addi- 
tion to the present (we trust generally ac- 
knowledged) valuable matter in this 
work, a song which, if published sepa- 
rately in any of our music shops, accord- 
ing to the present prices, would cost at least 
two shillings or half a crown ; a step which 
we have no doubt will shortly render the 
acquisition of music as available to all 
classes, as the first publication of the Mir- 
ror has done the treasures of literature. 
No. I. A characteristic ballad, written, 
T 2 



arranged, and adapted to an original me- 
lodv of Mozart, for the first time vocalized; 
with an accompaniment for the piano forte, 
will appear in an early number, and will, 
wc have no doubt, be highly acceptable 
to our readers^ whether musical or other- 
wise. The melodies of the musical 
glasses have ever been admired for their 
sweetness of tone, their delicacy, and 
their expression, and we do hope the me- 
lodies of the Mirror (putting their 
originality out of the question) will be 
found worthy to be ranked with the most 
favoured of them. 

Snsti'tmcons in ftotrtom 

No. II. 

' 1 

ROYAL' HUMANE SOCIETY. 

Our readers need scarcely be told that it 
is customary to celebrate the anniversary 
of all the institutions in London by a 
nublic dinner, at which our royal dukes 
frequently preside. At these parties, 
which are consonant to the social habits 
of Englishmen, reports are made of the 
state of the institution, and ardent appeals 
urged in its behalf, when a liberal sub- 
scription is generally the result. 

The anniversary dinner of the Royal 
Humane Society was held on Thursday, 
the 21st instant. In the absence of the 
duke of Northumberland the president of 
the society, the chair was taken by Mr. 
Gurney, king's counsel, who after the 
dinner and a procession of about five and 
thirty persons who had been rescued from 
the jaws of death, thus happily charac- 
terised the society. " If," said Mr. Gur- 
ney, " an individual were to visit the 
numerous charitable institutions in Lon- 
don, they would each present some strong 
claim to support Were tber severally 
asked the nature of those claims, one 
would say, we have allayed the burning 
rage of fever, another, we have given an 
asylum to the destitute, a third, we have 
reformed the criminal ; a fourth would 
say, we have made the blind to see, a 
fifth, we have taught the c*eaf to hear, 
and a sixth, we have caused the dumb to 
speak. But if we are asked what we 
have done, we shall say we have restored 
to life those who were numbered with the 
dead. A general, when he gains a vic- 
tory, asks where are his prisoners, and 
the artillery he has taken ? and if we are 
asked what proof we give of our achieve- 
ments, we point to the spectacle you 
have just witnessed, and say these are 
our trophies." 

Such is indeed a true character of the 
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Royal Humane Society, which in a pe- 
riod of half a century has been the means, 
by its direct agency, of rescuing from 
premature death upwards of 5,000 indi- 
viduals in the neighbourhood of the me- 
tropolis alone; and when we consider 
that it has also been the means of stimu- 
lating similar institutions, not only at 
home but in other countries, and of dif- 
fusing the best means of restoring sus- 
pended animation, the benefit the society 
has conferred is incalculable. 

The art of resuscitating the apparently 
dead does not appear to have been known 
to the ancients. Some instances of reco- 
very from drowning and hanging, men- 
tioned in the notes to Derham's " Phy- 
sico-Theologv,*' are the first on record. 
These cases happened at Tronningholm 
and at Oxford, about the year 1650, and 
the means used for the recovery of the 
persons in question were similar to those 
recommended by the Royal Humane So- 
ciety.. It does not seem, however, that 
these instances excited any public interest, 
or that any serious investigation of the 
subject of suspended animation took 
place till about the middle of the last 
century. At this period the penetrating 
genius of Dr. J. Fothergill, which had 
already in other branches of his profes- 
sion developed new and important modes 
of treating diseases, led him to perceive 
" tlie fallacy and dubiousness of the 
received criteria of dissolution ;" and in 
a paper which he addressed to the Royal 
Society, he maintained, as the result of 
his inquiries, ** the possibility of saving 
many lives without risking any thing.''* 
To us it must appear extraordinary that 
his publication excited little interest and 
attention among the medical philosophers 
of his time. He had, however, pro- 
pounded a most important theory, although 
the glory of putting it to the test of ex- 
periment was reserved for a later pe- 
riod. This was first attempted by Mr. 
Reaumur, an ingenious foreigner: that 
gentleman having succeeded in several 
attempts at resuscitation in Switzerland 
in the year 17G7, transmitted repoits of 
his cases to the Academy of Sciences at 
Paris. Soon after this period, In the 
same year, a Society for the Recovery of 
the Apparently Drowned was instituted 
at Amsterdam, and, as if by a simulta- 
neous movement, several similar asso- 
ciation* were formed in different parts of 
Europe. The Memoirs of the Dutch 
Society were translated into English in 
1 773, by Dr. Cogan, for the purpose of 
convincing the people of this country of 
the practicability of resuscitating the ap- 
parently drowned. His work fell into the 
hands of the late Dr. Hawcs, to whose 



ardent and indefatigable mind it opened 
a career of public usefulness which he 
pursued until his death. Finding that a 
strong and general prejudice existed against 
the practicability of resuscitation, and 
that the idea was even ridiculed as hope- 
less and chimerical, he determined to de- 
monstrate it With this view he publicly 
offered rewards to persons who, between 
Ixmdon and Westminster Bridges, should, 
within a certain period from the occur- 
rence of an accident, rescue the bodies of 
drowned persons, and bring them to 
places appointed on shore for their recep- 
tion, in order that the means of resusci- 
tation might be tried. At these places he 
and his friends restored several lives. 
During a whole year Dr. Hawes continued 
to pay these rewards himself. At the 
end of this period Dr. Cogan represented 
to him the injury his private fortune 
must sustain by such continued expenses, 
and kindly offered to unite with him for 
the formation of the Humane Society, 
which at first consisted of thirty-two in- 
dividuals, their respective private friends. 

The objects of the Royal Humane 
Society are to afford immediate assistance 
in every case of suspended animation, 
and to employ the best means to restore 
it, let the cause by which it was suspended 
be what it may; and the object is,. by, 
honorary rewards, such as medals, votes 
of thanks, &c, to stimulate individuals, 
to rescue the drowning, or to do all in 
their power to restore life to the apparently 
dead. 

For this purpose there are several re- 
ceiving houses in various parts of the, 
metropolis, where persons are always in 
attendance with the necessary apparatus. 
The Society's principal receiving house is 
situated on the north side of the Serpentine 
River, in Hyde Park. The ground upon 
which it stands was graciously presented 
by his late Majesty to the directors and 
Governors, expressly for the benevo- 
lent purpose to which it has been de- 
voted. 

In this house (which may be considered 
as the society's model) every thing neces- 
sary for the application of the resuscitating 
process is provided, and kept in constant 
readiness. A bed is fitted up — a warm 
bath and electrifying machine, in case it 
should be found necessary, arc in a state 
of preparation for instant use — apparatus 
and medicine, of every kind, necessary in 
a case of suspended animation, are depo- 
sited there ; and during the bathing sea- 
son in summer, and the frosts in winter, 
a medical gentleman attends, for the pur- 
pose of rendering immediate and effec- 
tual assistance on the occurrence of acci- 
dents. 
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The Royal Humane Society, of which the surgeon was looking about for some, 
the king is patron, is supported wholly thing to stop the blood, and tie round the 
by donations and subscriptions, and rests arm, the emperor took out his hand- 
on the benevolence of the British public kerchief, tore it in pieces, bound up the 
For the means of carrying on its opera, poor fellow's arm with it, and ordered 
tkms. It consists of a president, a proper care tp be taken of him. His 
vice-president, treasurers, directors, gover- Majesty concluded this act of benevolence 
nors, chaplains, medical assistant, regis- by ordering the restored peasant a sum of 
trax, and secretary. A subscription of money, and otherwise providing for him 
one guinea annually constitutes a gover- and his family." 

nor; two guineas annually, a director; At the anniversary dinners of this 
ten guineas at once, a life-governor ; society, the honorary medals arc given to 
twenty guineas at once, a life-director—, those who have more particularly dis- 
There are also honorary members ; and tinguished themselves in saving the life 
in this list is the present Emperor of of a fellow creature. At the last anni- 
Russia, who has himself merited the dis- versary several medals were thus distri- 
tinction by a trait of great humanity, buted, with a suitable address to each by 
which has furnished the subject for an the chairman. One of the cases we sub- 
excellent picture, by Northcote, now ex- join, premising that the youth who thus 
hibiting in the gallery of the sodetyof so courageously saved his companion was 
British artists, in Suffolk-street. The only seventeen years of age : — 
anecdote is well authenticated, and we In November last a party of five young 
therefore quote it : — gentlemen were amusing themselves in a 
** The Emperor Alexander of Russia boat on the Medway ; one (the youngest) 
riding one day before his attendants, on acting as steersman, and four at the oars, 
the bank of the river Wilna, and not far rowing at a rapid rate; when, coming in 
from the town of that name in Lithuania, contact with a barge which was moored 
his Majesty perceived several persons near the shore, they attempted to pass 
dragging something out of the water, under the rope by which she was secured 
which proved to be the body of a man to a post on the bank. The rowers 
apparently lifeless. Having directed the passed safely by, bending their heads as 
boors around him to convey the body to low as possible; but the rope caught the 
the brink, he proceeded, with his own steerer, and dragged him overboard, in- 
hands, to assist in taking the wet clothes stan tan eously, into fifteeu feet of water, 
from the apparent corpse, and to rub his One of the young gentlemen (H. Hughes) 
temples, wrists, &c for a considerable sprang from the boat with the velocity of 
time, but without any visible effect, an arrow, and reached his drowning friend, 
WhUe thus occupied, his Majesty was whom he happily succeeded in supporting 
joined by the gentlemen of his suite, till the boat was brought round, and they 
among whom was an English surgeon, in were both taken up and providentially 
the emperor's service, who proposing to rescued from imminent danger, but not 
bleed the patient, his Majesty held and before they had twice disappeared, to the 
rubbed the arm, rendering also every other no small terror of their companions. The 
assistance in his power. This attempt youth who was dragged overboard is only 
failing, they continued to employ all eleven years of age, and, being unable to 
other means they could devise, until swim, he clung round the neck of his 
more than three hours were expired ; deliverer, and thus they sank twice, 
when the surgeon declared it to be a Mr. Hughes was among the persons 
hopeless case. His Majesty, however, who received the honorary medal on 
not yet satisfied, desired that the attempt Thursday last, and well he merited it — 
to let blood might be repeated which was These medals, while they are a just re- 
accordingly done, the emperor, and his ward which every one ought to be proud 
noble attendants, making a last effort in of, act as a stimulant to others to save the 
rubbing, Ac., when they had at length the lives of their fellow creatures. In re- 
satisfaction to behold the blood make its sorting to the means they ought not to 
appearance, accompanied by a slight despair, even though success may appear 
groan. His Majesty's emotions were so remote, or more than doubtful, for, as our 
ardent, that, in the plenitude of his joy, immortal bard Shakspeare observes, 
he exclaimed — 1 This is the brightest 

day of my life !' and the tears which in- Death nrnyj a«urpj ■» ™J™ ™»Y h «™> 

stantaneously glistened in his eyes, indi- * nd yet tbe flre . of , ! r t. k,nd I 1 ' * p p a \ n . 

. , I o. . i » Ti, e overprexscd spirits I have litard 

cated the sincerity of his exclamation. Cf >H Efivptian had njne hour » i iMHtea(1| 

This favourable appearance occasioned By good appliance was recovereU. 
them to redouble their exertions, which 

were finally crowned with success. When 
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No. XXIV. 



BLIND TOM THE BELL-RINGER 
OF DUMFRIES. 

There are few towns either in England, 
Scotland, or Ireland, that do not possess 
some individual in humble life, whose 
virtues or eccentricities are worth record- 
ing. Too mapv, however, of those M sim- 
ple annals of the poor n pass unrecorded, 
and the world ia left ignorant of traits 
which would have adorned any rank in 
life, or have afforded instances of that 
diversity of character which displays itself 
in society. 

The city of Dumfries, in Scotland, 
which has produced warriors, poets, and bear a hand, and when a neighbour got 
senators, who have shed a glory on their groggy on a Saturday night, it was by 
country — long possessed an extraordinary no means an uncommon spectacle to see 
character, whose death, though certainly Tom conducting him home to his wife and 
not a national calamity, has created as children. . -jt.". ' — 

great a blank in that town as if the As a mechanic he was more than ore.- 
worthiest of its sons hod been numbered n&rily ingenious, and made a lathe with 
with the dead — we allude to Thomas his own hands with which he was long 
Wilson, the Bell-man, better known by in the habit of turning various articles 
the name of Bliri* Tarn. both of ornament and general utility. In 



art. cooking his victuals with the greatest 

nicety, and priding himself upon the ar- 
chitectural knowledge he displayed in 
erecting a good ingle or tire. 
. In his domestic economy, he neither 
had nor required an assistant. ,He fetch- 
ed his own water, made his own bed, 
cooked his own victuals, planted and 
raised his own potatoes, and what is more 
strange still, cast, his own peats; and 
was allowed by all to keep as , clean a 
house as the most particular spinster in 
the town. Among .a hundred rows of 
potatoes, he easily found his way to his 
own, and when turning peats walked as 
fearlessly among the Hags of Lochar 
Moss as those who have all their senses 
about them. At raising potatoes, or 
any other odd job, he was ever ready to 




the burgh knew him, from the grey-hair- country round, blind Tom was quite un 
ed grandamc to the urchins at play ; and rivalled ; and many a time and oft, he 
hundreds in various parts of the woild, has been seen purchasing a plank on the 
who have dogged his footsteps to the Sands, raising it on his shoulder, though 
belfry in their youth, to compete for the ten feet long, and carrying it horns to his 
honour of pulling a rope, will heave a own house, without coming in contact 
sigh for the old man's fate. with a single object. He also construct- 
Thomas M'ilson was born on the 6th cd a portable break for scutching lint, 
of May, 1750 old style, and had nearly which he farther mounted on a nice little 
completed his 7oth year. Dr. Jenner's carriage, and in this way readily, trans- 
invention came too late for him ; when a ported both himself and the machine to 
mere child he lost his eye-sight by the any farmhouse where his services were re- 
natural small-pox, and had no recollec- quired. His sense of touch was exceed- 
tiun of ever having gazed on the external ingly acute, and he took great pleasure 
world. Like other boys, he was very in visiting the workshops of ingenious 
fond of visiting the Venerable mid-steeple tradesmen, and handling any curious ar- 
of Dumfries, and at the age of twelve was tide they had formed. At the time the 
promoted to the office of chief ringer. Scotch regalia were recovered, the good 
Being of industrious habits, he after old man seemed beside himself with joy ; 
much labour and perseverance succeeded and never to the last did he 



jour and perseverance succeeded 
in gaining a pretty correct notion of the 
trade of a turner — such as without be- 
coming a burden to any one, enabled him 
to support himself — and honest Thomas's 
beetles and spur ties are still held in high 



cease to re- 
gret that circumstances prevented him 
from visiting Edinburgh, and feeling the 
ancient crown of Scotland. 

After his appointment as chief ringer 
in the mid -steeple of Dumfries, Sim' 



repute by the guid totves of both town Tarn's first visit every morning was to 
and country. Although this business re- the bell-house, and he tripped up stairs 
quires a considerable number of tools, he with as much agility and confidence as if 
had them so arranged that he could with- he possessed the clearest vision— gene- 
out the least difficulty take from his rally inserting the key into the proper 
shelf the particular one he might he in place at the first thrust. 

of, and even sharpened them when Never was bell-man more faithful. 

He excelled in the culinary For more than half a century Tom was 
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at his post three times a day, at the very his majesty's natal day, performing the 

minute or moment required, whether the operations of priming and loading with 

clock pointed right or no, and without, admirable precision, 

we believe, a single omission. In the A few years ago while some repairs 

coldest morning, or the darkest night of were making on the vane of the steeple, 

winter — foul or fair, sunshine or storm— BHn' Tarn mounted by a ladder to the 

it was all one to Tom ; and though slug- very summit, when embracing the weather- 

gards might excuse themselves on the cock, he proclaimed his achievement to 

score of the weather, his noisy clapper the astonished and almost horror-struck 

never failed to remind them that there spectators, by giving three hearty huzzas, 

was, at least, one man in the town up The knowledge he possessed of every, 

and at his duty ; or to speak in the lan. part of the town and neighbourhood of, 

guage of a good old proverb, that — Dumfries was truly wonderful.. He could 

._ . . . . . walk to any quarter of the town without 

l^mt^iiliS^^ and wi.e - evCT deviat ^ in Ae leMt ^ roU * S: 

and indeed has been known to take stran- 

Indeed such was his punctuality, that he gers to places they were in quest of, with. 

was never known to commit a single mis- the utmost exactness. < • ;. n«rf 

take but one, by ringing the bell at Being much in the streets he was 

eleven in place of ten at night. This pretty often employed as a guide, and 

occurred very lately, and when ioked with many laughable stories are told of. the 

on the subject, he remarked that he had astonishment of persons whom he had 

surely become fey. A friend has calcu- conducted to the very extremities of the 

Iated that he rang the bells more than town, or even a good way into the country^ 

100,000 times. The lapse of GO years on discovering that they h*d .been led by 

Sroduces many changes on men and a blind man. < His local knowledge was 

lings, and it may be mentioned as a very extensive, and his memory retentive 

curious proof of the progressive rise of to an uncommon degree, | Not Ions ago 

the wages of labour that his salary at he had occasion to call at Mr. M 41 arg's 

first was only 30s. sterling yearly. By shop, and in crossing the threshold it waa 

and bye, it was. advanced to 2/.; from remarked that he paused and lilted his 

two to three — three to five — five to ten, right foot very : high. On this he waa 

and so on, till at last he received what to told there was no step ; but the old man's 

him was a little independency— the high memory waa quite faithful, and . he im- 

salary of 20 /. per annum. mediately remarked " just four and twenty. 

About fifteen years ago, the mid-steeple years ago I was in this shop and I'm gye 

is thoroughly repaired, and a splendid sure there was a step then/* .» i 



new cock substituted in the place of the . At another time, returning home one 

previous old and clumsy weather-vane ; evening a little after ten o'clock, he heard 

and this again was a great event to Blind a gentleman who bad just alighted from 

Tom. The steeple was in a great mem- die mail, inquiring the way to Collin, 

sure his domicile, and he who had so when Tom instantly offered to conduct 

much to do with the base could not be him thither. His services were gladly 

inattentive to the ornaments of the capital, accepted, and he acted his part so well 

Up therefore he would go to the top, and that although Collin is three miles from 

though repeatedly warned against the Dumfries, the stranger did not discover 

danger he would run, he actually accom- his guide was blind until they had reached 

plished the perilous enterprise, threw his the end of their journey, 
arms around the bonny bird, and be- BlvC Tarn was as well acquainted 

stowed on him a benediction to this effect, with persons as with places, if he heard 

— that he might long, long continue to any one speak, and although he might 

indicate as truly the four airts as he not have met the individual for some 

himself indicated the time of day. On time, yet he soon recognised him by Ma 

rejoicing days, during the war, the bell- voice, when his usual remark was, "Eh I 

man was ever forward to evince his loyalty mon it's lang since I've seen ye*" If 

by mounting to the bartisan of the steeple, you asked the hour, such was his fine 

and discharging an old rusty fowling sense of feeling, that on touching the 

piece which he kept at home to guard hands of his watch, he could inform him- 

himself. self in a moment L *''i'X\l 

During the life time of our late sove- Tarn Wilson and another blind man in 

reign, Tom who was a most loyal subject, Dumfries, in order to beguile their leisure 

returning fourth of June, made it time, contrived to invent a game some* 



his constant practice to ascend to what what similar to draughts, with which 
are called the highleads of the steeple, they often amused themselves, and it was 
and there fired several rounds in honour of quite a treat tojiear them in a i 
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discussing the probable issue of die game, 
and sometimes detecting each other in a 
false move. Thomas was a regular 
church-goer, and thought nothing of 
walking several miles in order to hear a 
popular preacher ; nor was he of that 
" straitness of sect" that confined him to 
any particular class of religionists. 

BUn 1 Tom had a taste for music, and 
was particularly fond of attending con- 
certs ; for many years he was a member 
of a musical institution, where the inno- 
cent cheerfulness of his manners, and the 
hearty laugh he would raise when any- 
thing arose to please him rendered his 
presence always acceptable. A melan- 
choly event attached to the death of this 
humble, but honest and really ingenious 
Creature ; the account of it as well as a 
character of him, we quote from the 
Dumfries Courier of the 12th inst to 
which we confess ourselves indebted for 
much of our preceding biography of Blin r 
Tarn. 

44 Poor Thomas Wilson, the oldest 
bell-ringer we believe in Britain, and who 
for the long period of sixty-three years 
summoned the lieges to labour and re- 
pose, with all the regularity of the clock 
itself, has gone the way of all the earth. 
The room m the belfry of the mid-steeple 
was the great scene of Tom's exploits, 
and he may be also said to have died at 
his post. On Saturday last, at ten o'clock 
at night, his hand touched the ropes for 
the last time, and though many were as- 
tonished both at the shortness and irregu- 
larity of the chime,* all were as uncon- 
scious as the ringer himself that he was 
engaged in tolling his own knell. But it 
was even so. Struck with something 
like an apopletic fit, he staggered, as is 
supposed, against an old chest, cut his 
head slightly, sank on the floor, and re- 
mained all night in this forlorn and piti- 
able situation, without a friend to hclj> 
him to a cup of cold water, or wipe away 
the damps of death that were fast gather- 
ing on his venerable brow. For some 
years past, a person had assisted him in 
ringing the bells on Sundays, and when 
this individual visited the steeple at seven 
o'clock in the morning, he had to force 
the inner door of the belfry before the 
fate of the deceased could be ascertained. 
Though he still breathed, he was unable 
to speak, and Was immediately carried to 
his own house in a state of utter insensi- 
bility. A surgeon was sent for who at- 
tempted to bleed him without success ; 
and though every other remedy was tried, 
he only survived till three o'clock ef the 
same day. 

a Thomas Wilson has left behind him 
an honest fame. As a .man he was sin- 



gularly benevolent and kind ; as a Chris* 
tian humble, cheerful, devout ; regular in 
his attendance at public worship and re- 
ligious societies for the diffusion of the 
Gospel. Morning and evening he regu- 
larly performed his devotions in the 
steeple, though he was carefnl to conceal 
this fact from his friends , and though 
above asking charity for himself, he was 
never ashamed to apply for others. Many 
a destitute creature, in fact, was more 
befriended by Blind Torn, than by per- 
sons who had much more in their power, 
and at the periodical divisions of the 
poor's money, his representations were 
always listened to with the greatest atten- 
tion both by elders and ministers. Every 
body knew that he was perfectly disinter- 
ested, and that so far from appropriating 
any thing to himself, he would rather 
have taxed his own very slender means. 
Though humble in station, his moral 
worth and integrity were high, and inde- 
pendently of his age and services, a more 
deserving character never carried to the 
grave the regrets, we may say, of a whole 
community." 

Due honour was done to the remains of 
BUn* Tarn ; the Corporation and up- 
wards of 300 respectable persons attended 
his funeral, and a subscription has been 
opened for erecting a suitable monument 
to his memory. 



WINCHESTER COLLEGE. 

In the time of Oliver Cromwell, the 
town of Winchester was attacked by a 
detachment of the Parliament's army. It 
was commanded by an officer who had 
been educated at Winchester school, and 
had taken an oath never to see the college 
injured. The town was, after a slight 
resistance, taken ; the officer gave up the 
rest of the place to be ransacked and 
plundered, but a guard was stationed at 
the college, which did not sustain the 
slightest injury. 

Andrew. 



GOVERNOR BOYD 

Was remarkable for the shortness of his 
despatches. He once being in some fear 
of the ships sailing from Gibraltar before 
his letters could be put on board, wrote 
an order to his agent, Mr. Browne, who 
was in England, for his own private stores, 
comprised in three words, viz. " Browne, 
Beef, Boyd," the reply which came with 
the stores was equally laconic. " Bovd. 
Beef, Browne," ™ 

■ ... y»rJiJMt«' 
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Without entering into an inquiry as 
to the etymology of the word Catacomb 
on which there is much difference of opi- 
nion, we may observe that it was for- 
merly only understood to apply to the 
tombs of St. Peter and St. Paul ; but 
has since been applied to the numerous 
subterraneous sepulchres in Rome, Na- 
ples, and other places, particularly in 
Egypt. 

The Catacombs at Rome consist of a 
series of vaults about three feet wide and 
ten feet high, connected with each other ; 
but those at Naples are much more spaci- 
ous, and extend to a considerable distance. 
They are frequently visited by the devout 
and the curious ; and are certainly inter- 
esting, on account of their antiquity, con- 
struction, and the purposes for which they 
have been used. 



Selector; 

CHOICE -EXTRACTS FROM 
NEW WORKS. 

THE SPANISH~MOTHER ; OR, 
BONAPARTE'S INVASION 
OF SPAIN. 
We overtook a young woman leading a 
mule loaded with two urge trunks. She 
was crying bitterly for the loss of her 
husband, who had been killed in that 
day's battle. She was now a destitute 
widow, and her whole property was in 
those two trunks. Before she could re- 
late more of her melancholy story, we 
reached our country house on the banks 
of the Ducro, and invited her in for the 
night. We found it crowded with stran- 
gers, who had taken up their quarters 
there. They were all welcome, and we 



managed for ourselves as well as we 
could. The young woman who came 
with us, begged her two trunks might be 
deposited carefully in one of the rooms, 
and taking a key from her pocket, she 
eagerly opened them ; but wnat was the 
horror and surprise of all present at find- 
ing a dead infant in each ! The grief of 
the unfortunate mother cannot be de-. 
scribed ; she fell into dreadful convul- 
sions, in which we thought she would 
have expired. At last a torrent of tears 
came to relieve her, and having recovered 
the power of speech, she informed us that 
when she received the news of her hus- 
band's death, and of the advance of the 
French army, her children were both 
lying ill of the small pox. The physician 
told her that their lives depended on not 
being exposed to the air. But no car- 
riage or covered cart was to be had ; to 
remain in the town was impossible ; and, 
therefore, having with great difficulty pro- 
cured a mule, she placed her babes in the 
trunks and hurried away. Her grief, and 
the continued alarms during the journey, 
made her quite forget that if exposure to 
the air were dangerous, the- total want of 
it must prove fatal. 

Don Eslcbaru 



BONAPARTE'S ENTRANCE 
INTO VALLADOLID. 

Ik the course of the evening, the munici- 
pal, judicial, and ecclesiastical deputa- 
tions, went to the Emperor's palace to 
make their obeisance. When they en- 
tered the room where Napoleon was, they 
saw him, with his arms folded across his 
breast, pacing hastily up and down the 
room, as if a good deal agitated. On 
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hearing the deputation announced, he 
turned sharply round, and stood still in 
the same posture. The corregidor of the 
city was the first who presented himself 
to kiss the emperor's hand. He was a 
little man, very jovial, and not at all shy ; 
but, upon this occasion, his joviality, as 
well as his boldness, had quite abandoned 
him. The reason was simply this : — 
Four Frenchmen had that day been as- 
sassinated in the town, one of them, 
indeed, in the convent opposite the very 
palace of Napoleon. Now, as the corre- 
gidor had been only thp day before as 
far as Tordesillas, to assure his impeiial 
majesty that proper precautions snould 
be taken against disturbances, and as he 
was aware that these assassinations had 
reached the ears of the emperor, he 
approached him with that fw-ar, which, 
under such circumstances, it was almost 
impossible not to feel. Hesitating and 
trembling, he began his address, which 
the emperor interrupted with a box on 
the ear, that laid the poor corregidor 

{)rostrate at his feet. Napoleon then, 
ooking sternly down upon his cowering 
victim, thus addressed him : — 

" Did you not, sir, but yesterday give 
me solemn assurances that none of my 
soldiers should be injured ? — and have 
not four of my own guards been this day 
assassinated ?" 

Then, drawing out his watch and 
placing it upon the table, he added — 

"If in twelve hours from this time, 
the criminals are not delivered up to me, 
all the inhabitants shall be decimated 
and shot." 

A curious accident, however, discovered 
the third criminal a few minutes before 
the expiration of the appointed time. 
There was in the town a respectable man, 
by trade a lace-maker, who had conceived 
such mortal hatred for the French, that he 
did not allow one day to pass without 
killing one or two of them. He was in 
the habit of leaving home every morning 
very early, upon what he termed " the 
French hunting." As all the city gates 
were guarded by French sentinels, he 
scrambled over the walls of the town, and 
went to furnish himself with a gun, 
which he was in the habit of concealing 
in the suburbs. 

This man had a wife, the well known 
Rosita, remarkable for her beauty. The 
French governor of the province, General 
Kellerman, had become enamoured of 
her person, and had succeeded, by dint of 
gold and presents, in surprising the fide- 
lity due to her husband. This, however, 
had remained a secret between them and 
a servant girL Her husband, never sus- 
pecting her infidelity, confided to her his 



Satriotic deeds. On the morning of the 
ay that Napoleon entered Valladolid, 
the lace-maker, had killed one French- 
man ; and his wife, still anxious for her 
husband's safety, had advised him to 
leave the town, as it might be discovered. 
He followed her advice; but had the im- 
prudence to return very early the following 
morning, when the municipality were still 
making the strictest searches. On his 
returning home he was surprised not to 
find his wife any where. He inquired of 
the servant ; but her account was so 
confused, that his suspicions were raised. 
Unable to draw anything from her, he 
became so violent, that the girl, frightened 
for her mistress, went to inform her of 
her husband's return. Rosita, who at 
that moment was in the arms of her para- 
mour, and who knew but too well that 
her ruin was certain were her husband 
to discover her adulterous connexion with 
his worst enemy, disclosed to Jhe gover- 
nor his late assassination. He was ar- 
rested ; and, far from denying it, he 
boldly avowed his practice of hunting 
Frenchmen, and of killing at least one a 
day. 

This timely discovery saved the inha- 
bitants from the horrible fate which 
seemed to await them, and calmed their" 
agitations and alarms. On Napoleon 
being informed of it, he said, with an air 
of self-satisfaction — " I know very well, 
that nothing is impossible when I com- 
mand." And then he ordered the men to 
be executed at eleven o'clock the same 
day. Rosita, however, impelled by one 
of those unaccountable movements to 
which women are sometimes subject, ob- 
tained admittance to the presence of Na- 
poleon, and throwing herself at his feet, 
bathed in tears, prayed for the life of her 
husband. Napoleon, unmoved at the 
sight, at first refused to listen to her ; but 
finally, promised to perform an act of 
mercy in favour of him of the three, who, 
being n amed, had the greatest number of 
children. It happened that the lace- 
maker was the only married man of the 
three, and had five children. 

The time for execution being nearly ar- 
rived, Rosita flew to the Plazo Mayor, 
which she reached at the very moment 
when the executioner was tying the rope 
round her husband's neck. He was im- 
mediately reprieved ; but he, without 
deigning to look at his wife, left the city : 
to which, however, he was brought back 
shortly after to lose his head upon the 
same scaffold, having been taken by some 
dragoons in an engagement fought near 
Valladolid, between them and some 
guerrillas. Ibid. 
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GULAR CUSTOM ON THfi EXTRAORDINARY JMPOSTOR. 
VE OF ST. JOHN THE BAPi Hotel JMonaoo v &i which Marshal 

J ) tvouat, Prince . d ' Eckmuhi, recently 
died, was formerly devoted to the recep- 
tion of oriental ambassador*. Towards 
the end of the year 1714, a certain Mehe- 
met Rizaboeq, who called himself ambas- 
sador, of the /king of Persia, and the 
bearer of his commands, disembarked at 
Marseilles. He was received at two 



v TIST. 

In the Place de Greve, a singular cere- 
mony was, iii former times, performed on 
the eve nt the feast of St. John the Bap- 
tist :^-The magistrates of the city, having 
ordered a large heap of faggots to be piled 
up in the centre of the Place \ the king, 
attended by his court, came in procession, 

and set fire to it. The earliest notice we Jeagues ftom Paiis by the Baron de 

have of this ceremony is of the year 1471 , BreteuU, usher, of ambassadors, and - the 

when Louis XI. performed it* probably. Marshal de Matignoaw On the* 24th" of 

in imitation of his royal predecessors, January, 17 15, he made his solemn entry 

His example was followed by nearly ail into th« capital, with great pomp : be de- 

his successors. Henry IVV and Louis clwed the royal carriages generally used on 

XIII. seldom failed to observe it, but such, occasions, and entered on horseback, 

Louis XIV. only, performed it in 1648.. preceded by the 4mest horses of the king's 

This ceremony, caned le feu de la Saint stables, superbly caparisoned, and ac- 

Jean, was celebrated with much pomp companled by trumpets arid bands of, 

and expense. In ^573, it was performed nfagic. The ambassador, richly artayeA 

in the following manner by Henry III. : in the Persian costume, was attended by 

In the centre of the Place de Greve was B numerous train of domestics, and prc- 

erected a pole sixty feet high, having nu-, ceded by a herald bearing the-Persian 

merous cross pieces of wood, to which standard. The presents which he offered 

were attached five hundred bourries (bun- to the king were < very inconsiderable, 

dies of brush-wood) two hundred ootterels After passing a short time in France, 

(faggots), and at the bottom ten loads of ^ring which he concluded, in the name 



gros bois, with a great deal of straw. 
There was a barrel and a wheel, probably 
containing combustible matter. The 
sum of forty \Jivres was expended for 
bouquets, crowns, and garlands of roses. 
A great quantity of fire-works of all kinds 
were discharged. And to keep the popula- 
tion in order, there were present one bun- 



of his pretended master, a treaty of al- 
liance with Louis XI V., he sailed from 
Sweden and Denmark, and was never 
heard of after, f' *' i iJ rt h - ' 
1 Rizabecq, according to the M Memoirs 
Of the reign of Louts XIV.," was * Portu- 
guese Jesuit, who had never seen the 
prince he represented, nor even visited a 



dred and twenty arcfiers, one hundred gfogle province of Persia. The govern* 

ment paid the expenses of his excellency, 
which amounted to 1,000 livres a day ! 



FREAK 




arbalHriers, and one hundred arquebu- 
sicrs. To the pole was fixed a basket, 
containing two dozen cats and a fox, 
who were destined to be burnt alive, 
pour /aire d sa mujesle. To the cries of 
the cats was added the noise of various 
instruments. The magistrates of the 

city, bearing yellow wax tapers, advanced Ik the beginning of the summer of the 

in procession towards the pile, and pre- vear 1794, a man, residing in the Rue de 

sented to the king a taper of white wax, la Lanteme, formed a project for passing 

ornamented with red velvet, with which his life in a perpetual gala. He pro- 

his Majesty gravely set it on fire. When posed to his neighbours to form a frater- 

the wood and the cats were consumed, the nity, and take their meals together in the 

king entered the Udtel de Ville, where a open air, each family, bringing their share 

collation, consisting of tarts, cakes, and of provisions.. The project was generally 

sweetmeats, was prepared. The Pari- approved, and on the same day tables 

sians carried off the ashes and burnt were spread, and a banquet served up in 

wood, in the belief that they would bring the Rue de la Lanteme. Wine was not 

good luck. spared, for it was indispensable to drink 

Louis XIV. having appeared only to the republic and its defenders, and the 

pnee, the attendance of the king was dis- number of the latter at that period was 

continued, and the ceremony lost its not small. ,u r.j .-,-/••.. 

splendour. Latterly the prevut des The other sections of Paris, upon hear- 

marchande, the echevim, and their suite, ftng of the gala established in the cttf, 

merely came, set fire to the heap of fag- agreed to follow the example, each fixing 

Ci, and then retired ; but the custom different days, in order, to be able to 

long fallen into desuetude. invite the inhabitants of the other divi. 

History of Paris. sions. For »everal days tables were 
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spread in the streets ; and, says St. Foix, 
** There was no danger of being run over 
by carriages, for there were scarcely 
three hundred hackney coaches in Paris, 
and, besides, the coachmen were at table." 

The civic banquet of the Palais Royal 
was upon a large scale, and presented 
various scenes. It was a real Baccha- 
nalian festival, in which all sense of pro- 
priety was laid aside. It, however, was 
the last, for the same day the Committee 
of Public Safety issued a decree prohi- 
biting these fetes, to the great mortifica- 
tion of the inhabitants of the Rue de 
Richelieu, then Rue de la Lot, who had 
made preparations for the following day. 

ib. 



THE BATTLE OF SPURS. 

Iv 1513, near Therouenne, was fought 
the memorable Battle of the Spurs. 
— *' The king of France had come to 
Amiens, and daily sent word to his lieu- 
tenant-general, the Lord of Piennes , that 
he must victual Therouenne at all hazards. 
This could not be effected without ex- 
treme peril, it being entirely surrounded 
by the enemy. Nevertheless, in obedi- 
ence to the king's mandates it was deter- 
mined that all the gendarmery should be 
conducted to the French camp, there to 
raise the alarm : while others, sent with 
bacon for the relief of the town, should 
go and throw it into the ditches, whence 
it might afterwards be fetched by them 
of the garrison with little difficulty. A 
day was therefore fixed upon for the exe- 
cution of this enterprise, whereof the 
king of England and the emperor had 
warning, as may easily be supposed, 
from certain spies, a description of men 
by whom camps are usually haunted. 
There were some treacherous ones at 
that time, who pretended to be of the 
French party, but were in reality in the 
enemy's interest. The day being ap- 
pointed for the expedition to victual the 
town of Therouenne, the French king's 
captains went to horse along with the 
gendarms. At day break the king of 
England, aware of this enterprise, had 
stationed ten or twelve thousand English 
archers, and four or five thousand lans- 
quenets, with eight or ten pieces of ord- 
nance, on the summit of a rising ground, 
in order that, when the French had gone 
by, they might descend, and bar their 
progress. In the van he had appointed 
all the cavalry, English, Burgundians, 
and Hainaulters, to make the attack. I 
must here state a circumstance which is 
known to few, and in consequence where- 
of much blame hath been unjustly cast 
upon the gentlemen of France ; I mean 



that of the French captains' having de* 
clared to their gendarms, that this expe- 
dition was intended solely for the relief 
of them of Therouenne, and that they by 
no means wished to provoke an engage- 
ment ; so that if they met a considerable 
body of the enemy, they must retire at a 
foot pace, which, if pressed, they were to 
exchange for a trot, and then for a gal- 
lop ; as they were desirous of avoiding 
every kind of risk. 

44 Now the French began to march, and 
approached the town of Therouenne, 
within the distance of a league or better, 
where commenced a rude and vigorous 
skirmish. The French cavalry behaved' 
very well till they descried upon the hill 
a large body of foot in two companies, 
which had advanced beyond them, and 
were about to descend for the purpose of 
hemming them in. At this sight the 
retreat was sounded by the trumpets of 
the French. The gendarms, after the 
lesson they had received from their cap- 
tains, set about returning at a quick 
pace. Being closely pursued they pro- 
ceeded to a trot, and from that to a gal- 
lop. Insomuch that the foremost of the 
enemy rushed upon the Lord of La 
Palisse, who was in action with the Duke 
of Longueville, so furiously, that they 
threw every thing into disorder. The 
pursuers, who stuck to their point, see- 
ing such sorry conduct, still pushed on, 
till they made all the French turn their 
backs. The Lord of 1m Palisse, and 
many others, did more than their duty, 
and cried with a loud voice : 1 Turn, men 
at arms, turn ; this is nothing.' Bnt 
that was of no avail, every one endea- 
vouring to gain the camp, where the 
artillery and foot-soldiers had been left. 
Amid this woful confusion the Duke of 
Longueville was made prisoner, with 
many more, among others the Lord of 
La Palisse ; but he escaped out of the 
hands of them that had taken him. 

44 The good knight without fear and 
without reproach retired very sorrowfully, 
and ever and anon turned round upon 
his enemies, with fourteen or fifteen 
gendarms, who had stood by him. In 
retreating he came up to a little bridge, 
where no more than two men could pass 
abreast : and there was a great ditch, full 
of water, which came from a distance of 
more than half a league, and proceeded 
to turn a mill three furlongs farther on. 
When he was upon the bridge he said to 
them that were with him, 4 Gentlemen, 
let us stop here ; for the enemy will not 
win this bridge from us in the space of 
an hour.' Then he called one of hia 
archers and said to him : 4 Hie you to 
our camp, and tell my Lord of La Palisse 
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that I -have stopped the enemy short for to carry me away with you. But do me 

at least half an hour ; that during thU this kindness ; if we meet with any En. 

interval he must make the forces draw up glish on the road who may offer to kill 

in order of battle $ and let them not be us, let me have it back again.* This the 

alarmed, but softly march hither. For, gentleman promised and observed ; for 

should the foe advance to the camp, and as they drew toward the camp they were 

catch them thus in disarray, they would both obliged to use their weapons against 

infallibly be defeated.' The archer goes some English who sought to slay the 

straight to the camp, and leaves the good prisoners ; whereby they gained nothing, 

knight, with the inconsiderable number 44 Then was the good knight conducted 

of men by whom he was accompanied, to the camp of the king of England, and 

guarding that little bridge, where he did into the tent of that gentleman, who en. 

all that prowess could achieve. The tertained him very well for three or four 

Burgundians and Hainaulters arrived, days. On the filth the good knight said 

but were obliged to fight on the hither to him : 4 My worthy air, I should be 



side of the bridge, as they could not very right glad if you would have i 

easily effect a passage. This gave the in safety to the king my master's camp : 

French, who had returned to their camp, for I am already wearied with being 

leisure to place themselves in order, and here.' * How say you ?* said the other ; 

in a posture of defence, for fear it should 1 we have not yet treated of your ran. 

be necessary. som.' i My ransom !' said the good 

44 When the Burgundians found them- knight ; 4 your own yon mean, for you 

selves withstood by such a handful of are my prisoner. And if, after you gave 

men, they exclaimed that archers should me your word, I surrendered to you, it 

be sent for with all speed, and some went was to save my life, and for no other rea- 

to hasten them. Meantime above two son.' Great was the amazement or that 

hundred cavaliers followed the course of gentleman, especially when the good 

the brook, till they found the mill, by knight added : 4 Sir, if you don't keep 

which they crossed over. The j$ood your Word, I am confident I shall make 

knight, thus enclosed on both sides, said my escape by some means or other : but 

to his people : 4 Sirs, let us surrender to be assured that I shall insist upon doing 

these gentlemen ; for all the prowess we battle with you afterward.' The gentle, 

might display would avail us nothing, man knew not what Teply to make, for 

Our steeds are weary ; our adversaries be had heaid a great deal about captain 

are ten to one against us ; our forces three Bayard, and by no means relished the 

leagues off; and if we tarry but a little idea of fighting with him. However, 

while longer and the English archers being a very courteous knight, he at 

come up, they will cut us to pieces.' At length said : 4 My lord of Bayard, I am 

these words the foresaid Burgundians desirous of dealing fairly with you; I 

and Hainaulters arrived, crying : 4 Bur. will refer the matter to the captains.' 

gundy ! Burgundy !' and made a mighty 44 Now you must know the good knight 

upon the French, who, having no could not be concealed so carefully, but 

of further resistance, surrendered, his being in the camp was soon discover, 

here, another there, to those of most ed ; and to hear the enemies' descants 

seeming consideration. While each was thereupon you would have thought they 

endeavouring to take his prisoner, the had won a battle. The emperor sent for 

good knight espied, under some little him, and, on his being conducted to his 

trees, a gentleman in goodly attire, who, tent, gave him a wonderful gracious re- 

by reason of the excessive heat he was ception, addressing him .thus : 4 Captain 

in, whereby he was completely overcome, Bayard, my friend, it gives roe very 

had taken off his helmet, and was so tur- great pleasure to see you. Would to 

moiled and weary that he cared not to be God that I had many such as you 1 If 1 

at the trouble of taking prisoners. He had I should not be very long in requit. 

spurred straight up to this person, grasp- ing the good offices which the king your 

ing his sword, which he pointed at the master and the French have done me in 

other's throat, and cried ; 4 Surrender, times past.' Again he said, laughing : 

cavalier, or you die.' Terribly dismay- 4 1 believe, my lord of Bayard, we were 

ed was this gentleman, for he thought formerly at war together ; me thinks at 

that his whole company were taken pri- that time it was said that Bayard never 

soners; however, being in fear of his fled.* To which the good Knight re. 

life, he said : 4 I give myself up then, plied : 4 Sire, had I fled, I should not be 

since I am taken in this manner. Who here now.'— History of Chevalier Bayard. 
are you ?' 4 1 am,' said the good knight, 

4 captain Bayard, who surrender to you ; ■ 
here is my sword. I pray you be pleased 
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* fepntrp of the 
public gjouvuals. 

THE HlMMAtAYA MOUN- 
TAINS IN INDIA. 

[Extracts from the Letter of a recent 
Trapelbr.\ H . , , . 

SOth Mat/, 1824. Bheem Wodar — I am 
now within a day's journey of Kedarnatty 
and take up my pen to give you some 
idea of the place. Terjogee Narayun is 
situated on the Basoo-kee-ganga, just 
above its confluence with the Mundaknee. 
The former is crossed on a sangu, or 
bridge of spaiH, 48 feet long, and about 
35 feet above the water. To return from 
the sangu, where the elevation is about 
6,000 feet, is a very steep and long con- 
tinued ascent to Ouness Gbatee, about 
7,000 feet ; and thence a small descent to 
Gowrakoond, a hot spring, on the edge of 
the river, the elevation 6,800 feet, or 
thereabouts. The temperature is 130°. 
It has no taste or smell , no effect on lit- 
mus paper, or on Brazil-wood paper, 
more than the river water. The sp. gr. 
is 1.0018, that of the river water 1.0010. 
There is also a cold spring, the water of 
which, with a sp. gr. of only 1.0012, has 
yet a sensibly saline and strong chaly- 
beate taste. The hot ope contains lime 
and iron, but whether in the state of car- 
bonates is to be seen. • 

From Gowrakoond is a tight pull to 
Bhyro Ghatee, about 8,100 feet: still 
gneiss, but of a greenish grey, generally 
dipping N. 6 to 10 E., and containing a 
larger portion of feldspar, frequently irre- 
gular nodules of a beautiful white colour 
and foliated structure. Veins of quartz. 
The Basoo-kee.gunga, on which Terjo- 
gee is situated, ramifies into numerous 
streams, all nearly of equal volume, and 
thus draining a large area ; but this river 
seems to be confined between two high 
and steep walls, from which the only 
supplies are occasional cataracts, rather 
than rivulets. In the beds of these the 
picture of ruin and confusion is very 
striking : rocks hurled on each other in 
the wildest order, or rather disorder. 
Many huge masses overhanging and 
seemingly prepared to follow. The wa- 
ter dashing from fragment to fragment in 
picturesque cascades. The sides of the 
mountains nearly bare of foliage, while the 
summits have not even a covering of 
grass ; the whole forming a scene unique 
and characteristic, striking from its no- 
velty, and sublime in the magnitude of 
its parts. These glens generally afford 
me a plentiful harvest ; and whatever is 
to be got at all, I mean in the way of 



minerals, is to be got here. I had, how- 
ever, nearly paid dear this morning for 
one ; in my anxiety to get at what I fan- 
cied a fine piece or feldspar, I scrambled 
over several of these rugged masses, and 
was very intent on breaking my specimen, 
when a servant called out, sahib, samp 7 
On turning my head, I observed a black 
snake coiled up on the rock, within six 
inches of my nose, which, fortunately for 
me, proved to have become torpid through 
the effects of cold. He was about eighteen 
inches long, and as thick as one's thumb. 
You may be sure I dropt my feldspar to 
a great hurry. 

The ascent continues the whole way to 
this place, which is (roughly) 8,700 feet 
above the sea. It was a fatiguing march, 
and several very bad places ; in some a 
narrow path, leading round the corner of 
a smooth rock, supported by spars half 
rotten, and stones ; while below yawns a 
hideous abyss down to the very water's 
edge, without a single tree to cover the 
nerve-shaking prospect. In other places 
steps hail been cot in the rock, which, 
from the constant passing of the pilgrims, 
are not so square or so safe as at first. 
However, the danger of fatigue is not to 
be mentioned with that attending the 
Gangotre, in which the interest also far 
exceeds what is found here, whether as 
to scenery or to the productions of nature, 
organic or inorganic. There are few 
trees, and no forests, at least none worth 
mention. Oaks are almost the only 
thing seen. 

Nalapathan, June 4 — It was my in- 
tention to have closed this on my return 
from Kedarnath, but the weather has 
been so dreadful, that I have been quite 
unable to do any thing. It is truly dis- 
piriting travelling in these mountains in 
the rains, and they have come upon me 
much earlier than I expected. I hare 
got a Very interesting route to return by, 
if the weather would only hold up ; but I 
fear this is hopeless, for we have not seen 
the sun these five days, and heavy rain 
every day. But I must say something of 
my visit to Kcdamath. The road is an 
easy but continued ascent, chiefly in the 
bed of the river, over fragments of all 
sizes, or over snow beds, the effects of 
avalanches; and latterly along a fine 
broad expanse of detritus, covered with a 
thick coat of black vegetable mould, on 
which lay patches of snow of more or less 
extent, in a melting state ; the whole 
being rather of the consistence of bog. 
This is just where the last efforts of ex- 
piring forest arc seen in the production of 
dwarf rhododendron, stinted birch trees, 
a shrub very like the juniper, but bear- 
ing a drupe instead of a berry, and a 
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briar, hating a rosaceous flowed (but four Writes: On looking towards JEtna, it 
petaled). "Beyond these, tfo ihrub, nor was seen to vomit forth latrt Volumes of 
any fliing vegetable;' except the sward; smoke, of an immense «8e,* which 
Two. species of primula, the crocus, knd entirely . covered the 'whole 1 island 
a fellow flower, I did not examine. On and obscured from view the veiv shores' 
this.lfia^OT slope ritner, which Abounded This, together with the dreadful noise 
on each ride by high bladk ridges, their and' the sulphureous stench/ which was 
declivities' well clothed with snow, stands Wrongly perceptible, filled' him with ap- 
the temple of Kedarnath, a handsome prehensions that a still mote dreadful 
and rathar' largo striiclicte of hewn stone, calamity was impending. The sea Was 
Tfl the, north rises the magnificent Toom* agitated, covered with bubbles, and had 
meroo Peak, at a horizontal distance of altogether a very 'unusual appearance, 
four miles, under an angle of 25°, and The Father's surprise was still Increased 
attaining the enormous elevation of 82,300 by the serenity of the weather, there not 
feet above the level «of- die sea. The being a breath of air, nor a cloud, which 
height of the site of the temple is- 11^00 might be supposed to put all nature 
feet, and this may be considered some thus in motion. He therefore warned 
hundreds of feet above the limits of forest, his companions that an earthquake was 
The side ridges, which are, perhaps, 16 approaching, and landed with all possible 
to 18,000 feet, are distinctly stratified* diligence at Tropcca, in Calabria. He 
dipping to N* and E., and at no great had scarcely reached the Jesuit's Col- 
angles. The only specimens I got were lege, when his ears were . stunned with a 
fragments, for so deep is the coating of de~ horrid sound; resembling that of an in- 
tritus, that I had no rock t* situ the whole finite number of chariots driven fiercely 
way. These fragments are granites of forward, the wheels rattling, and the 
various colours, sometimes having mag- thongs cracking. The tract on which 
nificent crystals of schorl imbedded, and he stood seemed to vibrate, aalf he had 
of feldspar, and gneiss, containing kya- been in the scale of a balance which still 
nite ; upon the whole not so many, or continued to waver. The motion at 
such handsome specimens, as I expected ; becoming more violent, he was thr 

prostrate on the ground. The univc 
ruin around him now redoubled his 
amazement— the crash of falling houses, 
the tottering of towers, and the groans of 
the dying, all contributed to excite emo- 
tions of terror and despair. Danger 
threatened him wherever he should flee ; 
but having remained unhurt amid the 
general concussion, he resolved to venture 
for safety, and reached the shore, almost 
terrified out of his reason. Here he found 
his companions, whose terrors were still 



but at this early season there is so much 
snow, that a great deal is concealed, 
which, at a later season, would be visible. 

Asiatic Journal. 



«\ ;t i»u„ o..}V-Ti 'itiU w 
CHANDANA. 
It to a popular notion among the Hindoos, that 
, the Venus, or Bamboos, often take fire by the 
violence of their collision ; and Sir W. Jones 
has quoted an elegant Sanskrit stanza, ad- 
dressed, under the allegory of a Chandana, 
or Sandal-tree, to a virtuous man , dwellin g in 



a town inhabited by contorting factions.— greater than his own. He landed on the 



The following is an attempt to translate it 
into English poetry . — 

l>ELtcfotJS tree, leave this detested wood, 
Where hearts unsound and poisonous 
grow. 

And wicked plants, from whose attrition flow 
Streams of devouring flame, that scorch the good. 
No longer stay, beloved, nor tempt the fiery 
: glow. 

Ibid. 



^ttfscellattfeft. 



following day at Rochetta, where the earth 
still seemed to be violently agitated. He 
had, however, scarcely reached the inn at 
which he intended to lodge, than he was 
once more obliged to return to the boat. 
In about half an hour, the greater part of 
the town, including the inn, was over- 
whelmed, and the inhabitants buried 
beneath its ruins: Not finding any 
safety on land, and exposed, by the 
smallness of the boat, to a very hazardous 
passage by sea, he at length landed at 
Lopizium, a castle midway between Tro- 
pcea and Euphzmia, the city to which he 
was bound. Here, wherever he turned 



EARTHQUAKE IN CALABRIA. 
This very remarkable and destructive 

earthquake, which happened in Calabria, his eyes, nothing but scenes of horror and 

in 1638, is described by Father Kircher, devastation appeared. Towns and cas 

who was at that time on his way to Sicily, ties were levelled to the ground ; while 

to visit Mount ;Au, In approaching Stromboli, although sixty miles distant, 

the Gulf of Charibdis, it appeared to was seen to vomit forth flames in ail 

whirl around in such a manner as to unusual manner, and with a noise he 

form a hollow, verging to a point in the could distinctly hear. From remote ob- 
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jccts his attention was soon diverted to 
contiguous danger : the rumbling sound 
of an approaching earthquake, with which 
by this time he was well acquainted, 
alarmed him for the consequences — 
Every instant it grew louder, as if ap- 
proaching ; and the spot on which he 
•tood shook so dreadfully, that being 
unable to stand, himself and his com- 
panions caught hold of shrubs, which 
grew nearest them, and in that manner 
supported themselves. 

This violent paroxysm having ceased, 
he now thought of prosecuting his voyage 
to Euphsmia, which lay within a short 
distance. Turning his eyes towards the 
city, he could merely perceive a dark 
terrific cloud, which seemed to rest on 
the place. He was more surprised at 
this, as the weather was remarkably 
serene. Waiting, therefore, until the 
cloud had passed away, be turned to look 
for the city ; but, alas ! it had totally 
Mink, and in its place, a dismal putrid lake 
was seen : all was melancholy solitude — 
a scene of hideous desolation. Such was 
tho fate of the city of Euphwmia ; and 
such the devastating effects of this earth- 
quake, that along the whole, coast of that 
part of Italy, for the space of 200 miles, 
the remains of ruined towns and villages 
were every where, to be seen, and the inha- 
bitants, without dwellings, dispersed over 
the fields. 



NATURAL LIFE OF TREES. 

There are various opinions respecting 
the full age or natural life of trees. The 
few following instances will show the 
Jength of time which , trees have been 
known to exist. Mr. Galyne, and others, 
imagine that from 300 to 400 years form 
the natural life of the oak tree., An oak 
tree was felled in April 1791, in the park 
of Sir John Uushout, ban. at Northwick, 
near Blackly, in Worcestershire, judged 
to be about 300 years old. It was per- 
fectly sound ; contained (J34 cubical feet 
of timber in the. trunk, and the arms were 
estimated at 200 feet more. In Mr. 
Gilpin's work on forest scenery, there is 
an account of oak trees in the new forest, 
which had marks of existence before the 
time of the conquest. The tree in the 
same forest against which the arrow of 
Sir Walter Tyrrell glanced, and killed 
King. William Rufus, remains still a 
tree, though much mutilated. In Mr. 
Robert Lowe's M View of the Agriculture 
of Nottinghamshire,' 1 several trees are said 
to have been lately felled in Sherwood 
Forest, which were found to haw cut in 
them I. R. or In. K. (Rex.) and some 
had a crown over the letters. Mr. 
' MX 



M'William, in his " Essay on the Dry- 
rot," goes still farther— he says that 
many trees might be mentioned, In this 
and other countries, which bear sufficient 
testimony of their being far above 1,000 
years old : and he gives reasons for be- 
lieving, that several trees now exist above 
3,000 years old ! T—a. N— c. 



" I am but a Gatherer and disposer of other 
men's «tutf. "--.tVotton. , 

CEMETIERE DE VAUGIRARD 

IN PARIS. 
A grave, marked by a plain stone, 
contains the ashes of a son ot Madame de 
Lavalette, who was born on the 17th of 
September, 1815, and died on the 13th 
of November following. Those who re- 
collect that this courageous woman was 
visited with the bereavement at the mo- 
ment when she meditated the project of 
exposing her own life to save her hus- 
band's, will not read the following in- 
scription without interest : 
II a 6te 

Frapp*" par le malhcur, ■ 
Dans le sein de sa tendre mere. 



CONSUMPTION IN PARIS. 

Paris contains 560 bakers' shops, 
butchers' shops or stalls, 365 porksho 
027 restaurateurs, traiteurs, and inn- 
keepers, 325 pastry-cooks and rfitisseurt, 

2,333 retail dealers in wirre, 1,466 retail 

grocers, 1,767 fruiterers, 261 corn chand- 
lers, 787 limonadiers, 416 retail dealers 
in brandy, 87 distillers. 74 confectioners, 
51 chocolate-makers, 10 vermiccllkrs, 5 
Italian warehousemen, and 52 milkmen. 
There are 3,000 dealers who have covered 
places in the markets, 1,740 milkwomen 
who have places in the public streets, 
and 326 graziers who supply, milk to a 
part of the inhabitants. • »t m^wM 

ON A STONE 
In the church-yard at Laugtown, in 

Life's like an inn where travellers stay i 

Some only breakfast and away, -tsA MH 
Others to dinner stay, and are full fe<l — 
The oldest only sup and go to bed x 
Long is his bill who lingers out the day, 
Who goes the soonest has the least to pay. 

TO COKRESroNDKNTii. 
The favour* of several CorrespoudenU iball 

lia\e iiisr rtlon. and U.o»e of others br decided on 

Jn our next. 
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Although in a former number of the 
Mirror (No. LXV.) we gave an en- 
graving representing some of the most 
remarkable ruins in Athens, yet we are 
surt- a general and picturesque view of 
a city, which was the glory of ancient 
Greece, and the birth-place of the most 
distinguished orators, philosophers, and 
heroes of antiquity, cannot fail of being 
acceptable to our readers. For this view 
we are indebted to a " Second Visit to 
Greece,* 1 by Mr. Blaquierc, a gentleman 
whose zeal in promoting the liberation of 
the Greeks from their slavish oppressors is 
above all praise, and who, in the work 
we have alluded to, has frankly and fairly 
stated the difficulties under which the 
Greeks still labour, while he does justice 
to the valour they have displayed. 

The fact is, that the Greeks are much 
in want of the M sinews of war' 1 — money ; 
and although a subscription has been 
opened for them in this country, yet, we 
are sorry to say, its amount is by no 
means such as a cause so glorious is en- 
titled to, or such as can do honour to 
a countiy rich beyond all others, and 
justly boasting of its freedom. To see 

Vol. v. V 



Greece, a country with which our earliest 
and noblest recollections arc associated — 
to see Christian Greece writhing under 
the ruffianly tyranny of the Turks, is 
almost a reproach to Europe; and now 
that she has risen against her oppressors, 
driven them from the land, and for five 
years maintained her independence, is it 
not lamentable to see her sons still com- 
pelled to rest on their arms, and to con. 
tend with the savage hordes that are sent 
to enslave or exterminate them ? 

But our enthusiasm for the freedom of 
Greece is leading us from her once-proud 
capital, which is grand even in its ruins. 
For an historical notice of Greece we 
must refer to the number of the Mirror 
to which we have already alluded. No 
city in the world can boast, in so short a 
space of time, of such a number of illus- 
trious citizens, equally celebrated for 
their humanity, their learning, and their 
military talents, as Athens, in the days 
of her glory, produced. • 

Athens, which is the capital of Livadia, 
is situated 100 miles south-east of Lact:- 
demon, and 300 south-west by west or* 
Constantinople ; it contains a population 
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of about 10,000 persona. The environs of 
Athens are strikingly romantic and beau- 
tiful: indeed, nature and art seem to 
have struggled for the mastery in the for- 
mation of this celebrated city. Mr. 
Turner, who visited Athens in 1811, on 
approaching the city, says, ** Never shall 
I forget the sublimity of the scenery which 

surrounded me for these three hours 

Trees and shrubs issuing from the barren 
rock, as if it were by magic ; precipices, 
I whose tremendous depth I trembled to 
look at, and mountains soaring to such a 
height, that no human foot can ever have 
trod them. On all sides the streams 
from die heights were rolling down in 
cascades ; and the rich foliage around me 
was finely contrasted with the falling and 
decayed trunks of trees, of which many 
were burnt by the natives to make char- 
coal. Before us was one of the richest 
plains I have seen in Greece, entirely 
covered with liowcrs and the richest pas- 
turage. *' 

Athens is surrounded by a wall, which, 
like many of its noble edifices, is consi- 
derably dilapidated. Among the most 
attractive objects in the city is the Acro- 
polis, which is ascended by a pretty good 
road; and at every turn the eye meets 
with some fragment which reminds him 
of the architectural grandeur of Athens. 
At the summit of the Acropolis is the 
superb Parthenon, the finest specimen 
existing of Doric architecture, of which 
there are still magnificent remains, thirty- 
nine columns l)eing- standing. Several 
are thrown down, and some have been 
ground to the dust by the Turks, to make 
mortar — so little respect have these bar- 
barians for the works of art : nay, even 
the very metal found inside the columns, 
for which the seller commonly obtains a 
few shillings, is a strong temptation to 
the Turks, under whose custody the 
splendid ruins of Greece was unfortu- 
nately placed, until her sons drove the 
vandals from their country. 

The temples of Neptune Erectheus and 
Minerva Polias, the Pandroseum, the 
monument of Lysicrates, vulgarly called 
the lantern of Demosthenes, the monu- 
ment of Thrasyllus and many other ob- 
jects too numerous for us to describe, all 
attest the grandeur, even in ruins, of 
Athens, which is so rich in monuments 
of antiquity, that even over the doors of 
the Greeks there are basso relievos. The 
celebrated temple of Theseus, which 
stands west of the city, is the most per- 
fect monument ir. Greece, wanting only 
two columns, which the modern Greeks 
have destroyed to make a projection of 
the wall into which to place their altar. 
Such is Athena even at the present day, 



and when Greece- shall have . 
her independence and assumed that rank 
among the nations of the world to which 
she is entitled, we doubt not one of the 
first measures will be to preserve from 
further dilapidation the noble monuments 
of her once proud capital. 



HISTORY OF KINGS. 



(For the Mirror.) 
The custom of wearing rings to adorn 
the hand, is of such remote date, that all 
attempts to trace its origin are lost in the 
obscurity of antiquity ; but the primary 
intention of this practice, in early ages of 
the world, appears to have been as an 
emblem of authority and government; and 
this was symbolically communicated by 
delivering a ring to the person on whom 
they were intended to be conferred. Tim* 
Pharoah when he entrusted the govern- 
ment of Egypt to Joseph, took the ring 
from Ins U.^r and presented it to I 
for a token of the authority with whi 
he invested him; and many other in- 
stances in support of this opinion might 
be adduced from both sacred and profane 
historians. 

In conformity to this ancient usage, 
the Christian church employed the r 
in the ceremony of marriage (which was 
first adopted by the Greek church) as <* 
symbol of the authority which the hus- 
band gave to his wife over his household, 
and of the eartWy goods wUh which he 
thus endowed her. The ring for this 
ordinance was made of go'.d, because that 
metal was allegorically used by the an- 
cients for love ; and a ring was also typi- 
cal of eternity ; thus conjointly it was 
emblematical of luce without end, »» 

Having thus made these brief prefa- 
tory remarks, I proceed to give a further 
account of this custom, which it is hoped 
may not prove wholly uninteresting to 
the readers of the Mibjlor. 

According to the most authentic autho- 
rities it appears that the wearing of rings 
had its source in India, the common 
parent of most of the arts ; afterwards it 
was very prevalent among the Egyptians, 
from whom it descended to the Etrus- 
cans, and so gradually passed to the 
Greeks, and thence to the mighty empire 
of Rome ; from whose vast extent of do- 
minions by conquests, it may readily be 
imagined that this practice was imitated 
by nearly all the civilized, and even bar- 
baric, inhabitants of the known world. 

Under the consuls, rings were at first 
manufactured of iron, and worn only by 
soldiers, and that upon the third finger, of 
the left hand, hence denominated the 
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ring-finger. Increasing wealth, with its 
attendants— luxury and pride— however, 
soon superseded an ornament of this in- 
ferior metal by introducing rings of more 
costly materials, and those made of gold 
were afterwards so very general, that it is 
related after the celebrated battle of 
Cannae (disastrous to the Romans) Han. 
nibal sent a whole bushel of them to the 
senators at Carthage, of which he had de- 
spoiled the slain and prisoners ! The 
Koman senators also wore gold rings, 
and Florus, the Latin historian, affirms 
that after the faaious engagement just 
mentioned, the senate had no other gold 
than their ring*. The plebeians also 
adopted the use of rings, but only of 
iron, for those of gold were granted by 
special favour as marks of distinction. 
Under the emperors, the common soldiers, 
and even froedmen, wore gold rings, al- 
though they were originally prohibited 
unless personally given by the emperor. 
The petitions soliciting this privilege be- 
came, however, so numerous, that Jus- 
tinian was tired of their importunity, and 
ultimately permitted all who thought pro- 
per to bestow them. Hence gilt rings 
became in fashion, many of which have 
been picked up and are still preserved in 
antique collections. The rings worn by 
the emperors had generally a signet at- 
tached thereto. (For an historical ac- 
count of gem engraving, vide JVIihror, 
No. XII. p. 179.) 

Among the various other purposes for 
which rings have been employed, they 
have very long taken a conspicuous part 
as love-tokens ; thus, when Egeus ac- 
cuses Lysander of having " witched the 
bosom of his child "he says, 

* — — — —Then bast given her rhymes. 
And intorchanff'd luvf token* with my child ; 
Thou hast by moon-light Ht ber window sung, 
With feigning voice, verse* of feigning love ; 
And stol'n tb' impression of her fantasy. 
With bracelets of thy hair. Rings, gau ds, con- 
ceit a * 

Shaktpeare't Iffidsuxnuer Nights' Dreamt. 

But of all the other sorts of rings which 
inkVs? frequently bt^cn despite tied &s rocs* 
sen gem of love, that kind of double hoop- 
ed one (half of which waa often worn by 
the lover, the other half by his " soul's 
delight,") called the gemmow, or gimmal 
ring, stands pre-eminent; this, it is sup- 
posed, was one among the many fertile 
inventions of our Gallic neighbours, 
whose skill in devising apt symbols of 
the tender flame is certainly unrivalled, 
and to this day most of the mottos on 
similar amorous trifles are given in 
French. Upwards of twenty instances 
might be quoted from Shakspcare men- 
tioning the use of this kind of ring, 



though several of hrs commentators have 

differed strangely in their remarks upon 
this head ; particularly with respect tn 
the derivation, which it is very probable, 
came from the Latin, gemellus, a twin. 

1 shall conclude this essay (which I 
am fearful has already trespassed upon 
the prescribed limits] With the description 
of a gimmal ring, aug up about twelve 
years ago at Horselydown, and which it 
is supposed was made either in the reign 
of Henry the Eighth or Elizabeth It 
is of fine gold, and most beautiful work- 
manship; H is constructed of twin or 
double hoops, playing within each other 4 
each hoop had one side flat, the other 
convex; each was twisted once round, 
and surmounted by a hand issuing from 
an embossed fancy worked wrist or 
sleeve; the course of the twist in each 
hoop was made to correspond with that 
of its counterpart, so that on bringing to- 
gether the flat surface of the hoops Uuy 
immediately united into one ring. On 
the lower hand, or that in which the 
palm was uppermost, was represented a 
heart, and as the hoops were closed, the 
hands slid into contact, forming with the 
ornamental wrists a head to die whole; 
the device thus presenting a triple em- 
blem of Fidelity, Love, and Union." 

Jacobus. 



ROYAL UNION ASSOCIATION. 

That Benefit Societies, wherever they 
have been established on sound principles 
4ffid fairly conducted, have been produc- 
tive of great advantages to the membeis 
individually and to society at large by 
reducing or preventing the increase of 
the poor rates, is a fact which experience 
has proved, and which has been clearly 
ascertained by the evidence given before 
a committee of the House of Commons* 
That some of them have been founded 
on erroneous calculations, and conducted 
on wrong principles is equally certain. 
Perhaps the greatest error is the expense 
incurred in meeting at public houses so 
frequently, when the money expended by 
the most careful is sot' only equal to one 
fifth part of the contribution to the stock, 
but often leads to the dissipating double 
that sum. Still benefit societies have 
done much good, and many a man in 
sickness has received that honourable re- 
lief to which he was entitled by his 
contributions, which he could only have 
had in a very limited and hunuliatory 
manner from his parish. 

That Assurance Companies are also 
excellent institutions cannot be denied, 
but they have hitherto been only calcu- 
lated for, or resorted to, Uy the middle 
U2 
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and higher classes of society. An insti- 
tution that should combine the economy 
and excellent management of an Assur- 
ance Society, and accommodate itself to 
the humble means and resources of the 
working classes, has long been wanted ; 
and such an institution we think we have 
found in the " Royal Union Associa- 
tion," which has recently been formed in 
.Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge. 

Entertaining, as we do, great suspicion 
of all establishments which profess to be 
very liberal in their benefits, and watch- 
ful U we deem it necessary to be, we 
would not notice the »* Royal Union As- 
sociation " until we had ascertained the 
value of its objects, and the rank and 
character of its patrons. The Associa- 
tion is formed for the purpose as stated in 
the Prospectus of " affording to the 
Working Classes an opportunity to se- 
cure by their own monthly payments, 
Weekly Allowances, Medical Attendance 
and Medicine during Sickness'; Pecuniary 
Assistance to Females at Child-birth; 
Sums of Money payable at Death for 
Burial Expenses, and Assistance to Sur- 
viving Families ; Annuities in Old Age, 
and numerous other benefits. Encourag- 
ing the establishment and improvement 
of Benefit Societies throughout the king- 
dom. Promoting the general employ- 
ment of the Working Classes as well as 
of Clerks and Male and Female Servants, 
superseding register offices and houses of 
call, and administering temporary relief 
to such as may be unexpectedly thrown 
out of employment; and affording per- 
manent relief to aged persons of unblem- 
ished character, whose circumstances have 
become reduced, by pensions of not ex- 
ceeding \0s. per week to males, and 7*. 
to females.'? : 

These objects have been sought to be 
effected in consequence of the recommend- 
ation of the committee of the House of 
Commons, to which we have referred. 
With regard to the plan of the Associa- 
tion, it is intended to embrace the princi- 
ple of Benefit Societies without their 
errors, the utility of Register Offices with- 
out their fallacy, and the benevolent plans 
of Pension Societies, without their pro- 
hibitory restrictions* 

It appears that there are nine hundred 
thousand persons connected with Benefit 
Societies, independent of an immense 
number who deposit their money in Sav- 
ing Banks, another excellent institution 
of modem times, so far as saving a per- 
son's own money goes, but affording him 
no claim on that of others in case of mis- 
fortune or sickness. 

• It seems, however, that the great evils 
of Benefit Societies have arisen from the 



want of pationage and absence of proper 
information ; thus a valuable class of 

Crsons in legislating for themselves 
ve mistaken the calculations, and sub- 
low. ■ l * 
It is, perhaps, not generally known, 
that by actual returns from Societies-, 
comprising 104,218 members, it has been 
ascertained, that between the ages of 60 
and 70, no less than 12 out of every 100 
are, upon an average, sick the year 
round ; this accounts for the numerous 
failures which occur amongst Societies 
after thirty, forty, and even fifty years of 
apparent success ; and shews the necessity 
of correcting the mania for low payments, 
which has been, and continues to be,' so 
destructive to confidence, and injurious 
to the Members of Societies. 

The formation of the " Royal Uniow 
Association," was suggested by these ctri 
rum stances, and it is an institution' fit 
which the members are their own masters? 
for, according to the Prospectus, the full 
payment of the benefits to the member., 
their right of electing officers from 
amongst themselves, and of annually in. 
specting the accounts, as well as the pri- 
vilege of generally controlling the affairs 
of the Association, are all secured to 
them by Act of Parliament, while every 
guarantee is provided to ensure the good 
conduct and fidelity of every officer on 
the establishment. ' »•• -vs* 

There are eight distinct objects the 
" Royal Union Association' 1 have in view* 
— First, " Insurance against sickness.' 1 
We do not pretend to enter largely into 
the details ; but it appears that * for ob- 
taining 12*. per week bed-lying pay—*;*, 
per week walking pay — 1*. Gd. per week 
at 65 (whether ill or well)— and 3*. per 
week at 70 — for a person aged 20 is only 
required to pay 2*. Od. per month, — 
aged 30 ... 2». fx/. ditto. 

40 ... 3s. 3d. ditto- 

50 ... 5*. id, ditto." a 

The second object is for " Sums of 
of money at death." From 51. to 100 A 
may be secured on the death of a member 
on proportionate monthly instalments* 
«* Annuities in old age «*. immediati 
annuities " endowments and appren- 
t ice fees for children ; n " sums of money 
at deferred periods pecuniary assistance 
to females lying-in," and a u permanent 
deposit fund,'' are the remaining objects 
of this Association ; one feature of which 
is, that if a member die, or even discon- 
tinue his payments, the money is not 
lost, but his representative or himself, 
will be entitled to the benefit of its accu- 
mulation. Another advantage is, that in: 
case of sickness the members will have 
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medial advice and medicine free of ex- 
pense ; and, thirdly, members when out 
of a situation, may, for the trifling 
turn of three pence, register their names 
in a book of trades, occupations, and ser- 
vices, to which the public, on payment of 
a like sum, will have access if they want 
Workmen, servants, Sex, 
:■ Of the individuals by whom the 
"Royal Union Association ■ is conducted 
we confess we know nothing ; but as it 
struck us as formed on an excellent prin- 
ciple, we deemed it our duty to make it 
known to our readers; when, however, 
we look to its patron, presidents, &c we 
cannot but think favourably of this 
National Benefit and Assurance Associa- 
tion as it ought to have been called. 
The Duke of York is patron of the As- 
sociation. Among its honorary members 
are the Dukes of Wellington and Mon- 
trose, a host of Marquesses, Earls, Vis- 
counts, Barons, Baronets, and Members 
of Parliament, including Mr. Canning, 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Mr. Alexander Baring, the eminent mer- 
chant, and M. P. The Bishop of Win- 
chester, one of the most cautious, Sir 
Thos. Dyke Acland, one of the most bene- 
volent, and Lord Palmerston, one of the 



the honorary members. The trustees 
and treasurers are bankers and gentlemen 
ol the highest honour, and few institu- 
tions appear to have commenced under 
fairer auspices. Our object is, however, 
to indicate rather than direct, and we 
wish none of our readers to take what we 
state on trust, but to ** mark, learn, and 
inwardly digest " the plan of the Associ- 
i detailed in the Prospectus. 



LETTER FROM LORD CROM- 
_ WELL, IN THE REIGN OF 
. HENRY VIII. 

(To the Editor of the Mirror.) 

Sir, — The following curious letter (the 
original of which is preserved in the 
British Museum) was written by the cele- 
brated Cromwell, vicar-general to Henry 
VIII., to the superior of the priory of 
Trewardreth, in the county of Cornwall, 
on the subject of certain manorial rights 
claimed by the latter in the town of Fowcy. 
|f you think it will prove acceptable U» 
any of the numerous readers of your in- 
structive and entertaining miscellany, the 
Insertion thereof will oblige 

Your constant reader, 

J. W. E. 



me comended vnto you, that where as it 
is comen vnto the Kinges highnes know- 
ledge that the Towne of Fowey is sore 
decayed, and th occasion thereof p'tlie is 
that in the said Towne is no order of 
Justice, bicause the liberties concerninge 
the same, graunted by the Kinges high- 
nes and his noble progenitours to your 
predecessours, and by theme vnto the 
inhabitants of the said Towne, remaine 
in yor. handes and kepinge, so that be- 
twene you no maner good order, equitie, 
nor justice is executed and vsed wt in 
the said Towne: wherefore I require 
you to condiscende and agree wt. the 
inhabit aunt » of the saide Towne so that 
you hauynge yor. reasonable approved 
duties, they may have theire liberties to 
be vsed and extended amongeste theirae 
wt. in the saide Towne to th increase of 
good order wt. in the same ; and as yen 
shal agre thetin to ccTtifye me in writinge 
by Thomas Treflfry berer heiof. For his 
Highnes thinkethe that the saide porte of 
Fowey oweth to be his, and to be helde of 
hime, so that his Grace intendeth from 
henceforth to have it as well provided for 
wt good gouemnce, and of defence for 
vtter enemy es, as other his townes and 
portes be wt in these parties. Where- 
unto ye for yor. partie before this tyme 
have had little or no regarde, neythcr 
to the good order, rule, and defence 
thereof, ne yet to the good gouernance of 
your-self, yor monastcrie, and religion, 
as ye are bound ; wherefore his Highnes 
thinketh thai ye be verav unworthey to 
have rule of any towne, that cannot well 
rule yor. self. And that I may have 
answer as is aflbresaid, by this berer, 
what ye intend to do, I require you to 
th* in ten te, I may certifie his Highnes 
thereof. And thus fare ye welL At 
London, the XXIth daie of Maie. 
** Your Freend Thos. 

" CrumwelL n 



CANTABRIGIAN A. 
On an order being made to prevent dogs being 



What, the dogs all Iock'd out, and the 
lock'd In r 

Was ever such strange partiality seen ? 
What law. or what statute, pray toll us, Irt 
teaches, 



" To the Priour of Trewardreth, in Corne- 

wall be this youen. 
. "Mr. Priour, as vnatquanted I have 



What crimes can these poor banish 'd caitiff's 
lave done 

That they from this land of good living must run ? 
They do but just eat, drink, and run after kind, 
une as this dog left behind. 



» A pndlork 
door by 



put on the 



s gnrden 

.1 . ' 
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still re- 



* Every dog has hU day," 
inains; 

We may live till we see that good day 
about, 

When this dog in a doublet, himself shall turn 
out. 



EPIGRAM. 

On an Inn, with the Sign of Bishop Blaize, be- 
ing pulled down, in order to build the Bishop of 
LlaudafTs house, (Dr. Watson'j) at Cambridge. 

• Two trades can ne'er « 



For Bishop Blaize, pull'd down, 
To put up Bishop Bluster. 



EPIGRAM, 1760. 
Proh \Vhhnpo!e» there came half a buck to 
Clare Hall, 

Meant for dinner on Sunday— haunch, pasty 
aftd all ; 

Says the master to Churchill , to Cut and to Bigg,f 

To you, my Ucar friends, I will prove myself 
atattnch, 

Tbey shall e cu have the pasty, but we'll have 
the uatuich.* 

' • The seat of the Earl of Hnrdwicke, High 
Steward of the University, by whom it is custo- 
mary for half n buck to be sent to the Vice-Chan- 
cellor at the commencement ; and Dr. Goddnrd, 
of Clare Hall, was YiceChancellor this year, 
t Fellows of Clare-Hall. 



SLEEP. 

TUB IDEA FROM THE LATIN. 

Gentle handmaid ! genial sleep ' — 
Thongh like Death s thy dark dominion 

Ronnd me sliTl thy visions keep! 
ftrome with thy downy pinion. 

Balm of sorrow ! cure of strife ? 

On a coach oblivions lying ; 
To live, without the care oflife ! 

And die, without the pain of dying ! 



SPIRIT OF THE 

#uWu 3K>ttrnals. 

MAY DAY IN LONDON. 
Formerly the inhabitants of the metro 




a tair, which still 

ves its name to the spot, was held for 
days. Such long holidays are net 
le, nor great fairs either. But oar 
ancestors, who took many pleasures, were 
not less industrious at other rimes than 
we; and they were healthier and stronger* 
" In the holidays all the summer," says 
old Stowe, " the youths are exercised in 
leaping, dancing, shooting, wrestling, 
casting the stone, and practising their 
shields. The maidens trip with their tim- 
brels, and dance as long as they can well 
see.'* The court of the romantic and 
stately Elizabeth was as dancing an one 
as that of Charles II.; and much more 
addicted to rural holidays. At present, 
all our poetry is in books. 

Several reasons have been assigned for 
the decline of M ay-day throughout Eng- 
land, and for its total fall in the metro- 
polis. The only real ones, however, ate 
the growth of trade in the fast instance; 
that of fanaticism afterwards ; and finally, 
the conquest of this island by the pre- 
tended politeness and reasoning spirit of 
the French, which rendered us unpoetical 
and effeminate. It is curious, that the 
most light and dancing nations should 
have conspired to put an end to our merri- 
ment ; but so it was. The Parisian gen- 
try could sooner baulk our naturally graver 
temper, and pique it on being as reason- 
able as themselves, than they could stop 
the out-of-door pastimes of their own 
Boulevards and provinces. Our dancing 
was now to be confined, like a sick person, 
to its apartment. We might have as 
much gallantry as we pleased in a^private 
way (a permission, of which oar' turn of 
mind did not allow ns to avail ourselves, 
to the extent of our teachers); but none 
in a more open and innocent one. All 
our ordinary pleasures were to be seden- 
tary. We were to shew our refinement 
by being superior to every rustic impulse; 
and do nothing but doubt, and be gentle- 
manly, and afraid of committing our- 
selves. Men of all parties, opiniona,*and 
characters, united to substitute this false 
politeness and quiescence to the higher 
spirit of old English activity. The trader 
was too busy for pastime ; the dissenter 



pohs used to go out early in the morning too serious ; the sceptic too philosophical ; 

to fetch May from the neighbouring fields, the gentleman too high-bred ;_ and, like 

and return with it in triumph. They had master like man, apprentices became too 

dances round May-poles in the streets, busy, like their employers ; the dissenter 

The church of St. Andrew Undershaft, must stop the dancing of the village ; the 

in Leadenhall-strect, is so called from a philosophers were too much occupied with 

pole, or shaft, which used to be set up reading Plato, to remember that he was 

there on May-day, higher than the church- equally for cultivating mind and body ; 

steeple. It is mentioned in Chaucer, and the footman must be as genteel as his 

Another, alluded to in Beaumont and master, and have a spirit above clownish 

Jjlettber, flourished in the Strand, up to a gambols. It is equally difficult to con- 

Iatc period. A third must have been sei ceivc Addison and Shaftesbury entering 
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warmly into the sports of a neighbour. 
Kood, or Hume and Weslev, or Abraham 
Newland and my iW Chesterfield. 
There is a paper in the Spectator (written 
however, not by Addison but his friend 
Budgell) warning the fair sex not to go 
into the fields in May, lest it should be 
dangerous to their virtue. A polite and 
Ingenuous admonition ! As if they could 
not stop in town, and do Worse. Let us 
be assured, that a taste for Nature will 
do none of us harm. What it finds strong 
in us, it will strengthen. What it finds 
weak, it will at least divide and render 
graceful. When Sir Richard Steele re- 
tired into the country, after all his expe- 
rience of the town and mankind, he found 
no recreation more pleasant than that of 
setting the young rustics upon their sports 
and races. Some have wondered, why there 
Is no Shakspeare now-a-days. It is lucky 
for us, that we have had one ; and I think 
we may reasonably wait some centuries 
for another. It will cost the world a great 
deal of change and variety. But i f we had 
no such writers as we had in Shakspeare's 
time, one of the reasons is, that we have 
lio such variety in our manners to draw 
upon ; and what variety we could have, 
we do not choose to revive. Knowledge 
is moTe diffused ; but what is the use of 
learning the way to be wiser, if we do not 
take it ? Almost every poet now belongs 
either to town or country. If to the town, 
he knows, orfeels, nothing of the country. 
If to the country, he knows nothing of the 
town. I speak of him according to his 
books. Our authors are poor in images ; 
have no costume, no movement ; nothing 
that implies a healthy possession of all 
their faculties, physical as well as mental. 
They are sovereigns of petty districts, not 
a gallant aristocracy wling over all Eng- 
land; not 

« » 

A thousand demigods on golden 6eats, 
; Frequent and full. 

The poetry of Shakspeare's time repre- 
sents the age and the whole nation. There 
are pelting villages in it, as well as proud 
dries ; forests, as well as taverns. There 
are gardens and camps ; courts of kings 
and mobs of cobblers ; and every variety 
of human life ; its pains and its pastimes; 
business and holiday ; our characters, 
minds, bodies, and estates. Its persons 
are not all obliged to be monotonous ; to 
have but one idea or character to sustain, 
and find that a heavy one. Its heroines 
can venture to " run on the green-sward," 
as well as figure in a great scene. Its 
heroes are not afraid of laughing and 
being companionable. Nothing that has 
a spirit of health in it, a heart to feel, and 
to give it uttetwicc, was thought 



alien to a noble humanity ; jfad therefore 
the " sage and Serious Spenser'* can raak* 
his very creation laugh and leap at the 
coming of a holiday ; and introduce May, 
the flowery beauty, borne upon the shoul- 
ders of a couple of demigods. 

Lord ! how all creatures laugbt when her they 
spide ; 

And leapt and dannc't, ns they had ravishtbeene ; 
Aud Cnpid self about her fluttred all in greenc. 

Let us see what a picture we make of this 
now in London* , • , 

Tben came dark May, the darkest maid on 

ground, ' I 

Deckt with no dainties of the season s pride, 

And throwing soot out of her lap around. 
Having grown scorn'd, on no one she did ride, . 

Much less on gods ; who once on either side _ 
Supported her, like to their sovereign queen. 1 

Lord ! how the sweeps all grinn'd, when her 
they spied, 

And leapt and daunc't, as they had scorched 
been! 

Aud Jack himself about her lumber d all in green. 

Such is May-day in London', — once the 

gayest of its holidays, furnishing the itr* 
abitants with a pleasant prospect ana 
retrospect, perhaps for half the year. May 
was the central object of one half the year, 
as Christmas was of the other. Neither 
is scarcely worth mention now. 

The celebration of May in the country 
is almost as little attended to. The re- 
moter the scene from London, the more it 
flourishes. In some villages a pole is set 
up, but theTe is no dance. In others, 
the boys go about begging with garlands, 
and do nothing else. A lump of half- 
dead bluebells and primroses is sent in at 
your door, to remind you that May was 
once a festival — New Monthly Mag. 







THE ESCAPE OF HAMILTON 
ROWAN FROM PRISON. 

Archibald Hamilton Rowan, an 
enthusiastic Irishman, was upwards of 
thirty years ago tried for a political of- 
fence, convicted, and sentenced to two 

Sars' imprisonment in Newgate,' in Dub- 
i, where he made his escape in a sin. 
gular manner ; in saying singular we do 
not allude to his getting from the prison, 
but to his escapes afterwards. 

The circumstances of Hamilton Ro- 
wan's escape from imprisonment, as I 
once heard them minutely detailed, pos- 
sessed all the interest of a romantic nar- 
rative. The following arc such of the 
leading particulars as I can recal to my 
recollection Having discovered (on the 
28th of April, 1794.) the extent of the 
danger in which he was involved, he ar- 
ranged a plan of flight to be pot into 
execution on the night of the lat of May. 
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H« hud the address to prevail on the 
gaoler of Newgate, who knew nothing 
farther of his prisoner than that he was 
under sentence of confinement for a po- 
litical libel, to accompany him at night 
to Mr. Rowan'* own house. They were 
received by Mrs. R. who had a supper 
prepared in the front room of the second 
floor. The supper over, the prisoner re- 
quested the gaoler's permission to say a 
word or two in private to his wife in the 
adjoining room. The latter consented, 
on the condition of the door between the 
two rooms remaining open. He had so 
Ii tie suspicion of what was meditated, 
that instead of examining the state of 
this other room, he contented himself 
with shifting his chair at the supper -table 
so as to give him a view of the open 
door-way. In a few seconds his prisoner 
was beyond his reach, having descended 
by a (tingle rope, which had been slung 
from the window of the back chamber. 
In his stable he found a horse ready sad- 
dled, and a peasant's outside coat to dis- 

guise him. With these he posted to the 
ouse of his attorney, Matthew Dowling, 
who was in the secret of his design, and 
had promised to contribute to its success 
by hi» counsel and assistance. Dowling 
was at home, but unfortunately his house 
was full of company. He came out to 
the street to .Mr. Rowan, who personated 
the character of a country client, and 
hastily pointing out the great risk to be 
incurred from any attempt to give him 
refuge in his own house, directed him to 
proceed to the Rotunda (a public build- 
ing in Sackville-street, with an open 

S»ace in front,) and remain there until 
owling could despatch his guest«i, and 
come to hhn. Irish guests were in those 
days rather slow to separate from the 
bottle. For one hour and a half the fti- 
gitive had to wait, leading hiK horse up 
and down before the Rotunda, and tor- 
tured between fear and hope at the ap- 
pearance of every person that approached. 
He has often represented this as the most 
trying moment of his life. Dowling at 
length arrived, and after a Bhort and 
anxious conference, advised him to mount 
hut horse, and make for the country-house 
of their friend Mr. Sweetman, which was 
situate about four miles off, on the nor- 
thern side of the bay of Dublin. This 
place he reached in safety, and found 
there the refuge and aid which he sought. 
After a delay of two or three days, Mr. 
Sweetman engaged three boatmen of the 
neighbourhood to man his own pleasure- 
boat, and convey Hamilton Rowan to 
the coast of France. They put to sea at 
night ; but a gale of wind coming on, 
they were compelled to put back, and 



take shelter under the lee of the Hill of 
Howth. While at anchor there on the 
following morning a small revenue-cruiser 
sailing by threw into the boat copies of 
the proclamations that had issued, offer- 
ing £2,000 ,for the apprehension of Ha- 
milton Rowan. The weather having 
moderated, the boat pushed out to sea 
again. They had reached the mid-chan- 
nel, when a situation occurred almost 
equalling in dramatic interest the cele- 
brated Ca?sarem vehis" of antiquity, 
it would certainly make a fine subject for 
a picture. As the boat careered along 
before a favourable wind, the exiled 
Irishman perceived the boatmen grouped 
apart, perusing one of the proclamations, 
and by their significant looks and ges- 
tures, discovering that they had recog- 
nized the identity of their passenger, 
with the printed description. ik Your 
conjectures are right, my lads," said 
Rowan, " my life is in your hands— but 
you are Irishmen." They flung the pro- 
clamation overboard, and the boat con- 
tinued her course." On the third morn- 
ing, a little after break of day, they ar- 
rived within view of St. Paul de Leon, a 
fortified town, on the coast of Bretagne. 
As the sun rose, it dispersed a dense fog 
that had prevailed overnight, and disco- 
vered a couple of miles behind them,' 
moving along under easy sail, the British 
Channel fleet, through die thick of which 
their little boat had just shot unper- 
ceived. 

The party, having landed, were ar- 
rested as spies, and cast into prison, but 
in a few days an order from the Fiench 

fovernment procured their liberation, 
lamilton Ho wan proceeded to Pari*, 
from which, in a political convulsion that 
shortly ensued, it was his fate once mora 
to seek for safety in flight. He escaped 
this time unaccompanied, in a wherry, 
which he rowed himself down the Seine. 
The banks were lined with military ; but 
he answered their challenges with so 
much address, that he was allowed to 
pass on unmolested. Having reached a 
French port, he embarked for the United 
States of America, where at length he 
found a secure asylum. — Ibid. 

* It is now gereral years since flie parflcfljiuS 
of Mr. Rowan's escape were related to me by a 
friend, as they had been communicated rn'nfni 
by the principal actor himself; and my presewi 
recollection is that the abore incident was not 
included. I have often beard it, as 1 bare gives 
it, from other sources. , *T9-*o<$ 

GYMNASTICS. M 

py, V s »■ • . ■ *: i *» * +ijvpuC% 

The people of this land of roast beef and 
plum-pudding have not the (tightest 
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idea that, in common with other ration*, 
they labour under the sore reproach of 
doing nothing, absolutely nothing, for 
their bodies. But the fact is stated in a 



before us, and, after a moment's reflec- 
tion, we cannot gainsay it. We cer- 
tainly use our bodies ill, we give them 
foul names, call them clay, &c ; and 
then, as vile earthenware vessels, we 
apply them chiefly to kitchen uses, and 
do little more with them than put meats 
in them ; or else we live in our bodies as 
men live in tenements, which they have 



been exclusively directed to the develope- 
ment of the mental faculties, while the 
bodily powers have heen entirely neg- 
lected. But all who acted on si 
principle did not sufficiently take I 
count the intimacy of connexion 1 
mind and body. For who docs not know 
from his own experience, that the mind 
uniformly participates in the condition of 
the body ? that it is cheerful when the 
body is strong and healthy, depressed 
when it is conscious of bodily weak- 




ness. 



This is certainly true ; for though we 



abort leases, and never think of im- neglect the training or education of our 

proving the premises, or of adding to bodies, as fond mothers neglect the train- 

their means of accommodating us. w 1 ing or education of their pet children, 

shall not live here long," is the thriftless yet we take greatly to heart any ill that 

wpiy to every suggestion of wisdom ; may befal them — we are wanting in the 

and then, when the tabernacle yields to discharge of our duties to our bodies, but 

time, and becomes uncomfortable and we do not in anywise lack affection for 

disagreeable to inhabit, we thrust any them, and the mind sympathises in their 

vile doctor's stuff into the breaches, just distress, though it seldom forms any rea- 

*» though we were botching an Irish sonable plan to avert the evil. Professor 

cabin, and, like tinkers, generally make Jahn, it appears, was among the first of 

two holes in mending one. Even in their the moderns who took the case of bodies 



under consideration, and having devised 
a number of exercises and arranged 
them systematically, he established a 
Gymnasium at Berlin, in the year 1810, 
which was soon resorted to by several 
thousands of pupils of various ages. 
The ardent, real, and indefatigable ex- 



men used their bodies in this 
way, merely because their time 
was short. We read that when Methu- 
selah waxed in centuries, as he was lying 
on the ground bivouacking, as was his 
custom, in the afternoon, an angel ap- 
peared to him, and told him that if he 

would get up and build him a house to ertion of this man," savs M. Carl Voel- 
sleep in, he should live five hundred ker, " his concise, powerful, and per- 
years longer. But what was his antedi- suasive appeals to his pupils, had such 
lnvian reply to . so eligible a proposal ? an effect, that all vied with each other in 
Why, in substance, that it was not worth the endeavours to render their bodies 
while to take a house for so short a term ! strong and active." M. Carl Voelker 
This is a type of the ways of man. Tell was one of Professor J aim's pupils, and 

in 1818, feeling himself sufficiently pre- 
pared for the duties of a teacher, he es- 
tablished gymnastic exercises at the aca- 
demy of Eisenach and at the University 
and therefore be is content to emulate the of Tubingen. In these establishments 
sedentary habits of the sleepy weed he under the system of Jahn — 
essentially resembles, and goes on nod- " Weakly and sick persons (as those 
ding and bobbing his life away with a affected by consumption resulting from 
naming countenance and a drowsy head ; asthma,) recovered their health ; and 
it ia not worth his while forsooth to make these exercises were perhaps the only 
himself as strong as a jack-ass for so effective medicine to their complaints, 
a span. Exercise of a certain na- The judgment of physicians from all 

S laces where those exercises were intro- 
uced, concurred in their favourable 
effect upon health; and parents and 
teachers gave testimonies, that by them 



a lary citizen, with a face like a poppy, 
to strengthen his body by exercise that he 
may live long in the land, and he re- 
plies, " man is but flower of the field," 



is indeed considered good ; that is to 
a walk before dinner, or just so 
much, in short, as will prepare our 
earthenware vessel to hold an immense 
quantity of meat and drink, but as for 
taking systematic exercise for the pur- 



their sons and pupils, and all young men 
$ »jr atuituMiu cACftinc wr uic yw participating in these exercises, had bc- 
pose of developing or improving the come more think ing, active, and graceful 



powers of the body, it is a thing 
thought of. - — — - • 

M. Carl Voelker, the writer of the 
Prospectus now before us, commences 
with the following observations : , 

44 r* pany centuries, education hap 



never in deportment — London Mi 



■ 
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EXAMINATION OP A YOUNG 
PRETENDER TO FASHION. 

Q. Are you a gentleman ? 
A» I am. 

Q. By what signs do you know that 
you are a gentleman ? 

A. I have nothing to do, go to Al- 
mack's, and eat olives after dinner. 

Q. What is your fortune ? 
^ A. A younger brother's allowance of 
six hundred a year. 

Q, What is your income ? 

A. About five thousand a year. 

Q. I perceive you distinguish between 
fortune and income ? 
' A. I do. Every man of fashion does 



.1 



Q. Explain the distinction ? 

A. By fortune, I mean what may be 
called a man's own money ; income, on 
tnc contrary, is maac up or various ar- 
ticles and goods that come into his pos- 
session by virtue of credit or otherwise. 

Q. How do you rate your yearly in- 
come? 

A. By desiring my servant to cast up 
the year's bills. 

<Z. Suppose you procure cash for an 
accommodation bilL how do you con- 
sider h? 

A. As an accession to my income ; I 
account myself so much the 

Q. How old are you ? 

A. Twenty. 

Q. How long have you been on the 
town ? 

A. Three years. 

Q. What is the ordinary period of a 
man of fashion's life ? 

Ar A man of extreme fashion is ac- 
counted old at one-and-twenty, and if be 
has lived all his life, he commonly dies 
of extreme old age and infirmity at six- 
and-twenty, or thereabouts. 

Q. What are the boundaries of town ? 

A. Town is bounded on the North by 
Oxford -street, on the East by Bond- 
street and the Haymarket, on the South 
by Pall Mall and Piccadilly, and on the 
West by Park-lane. " 

Q. Is Portman-square then out of town ? 

A. No, it certainly is not ; but I do 
not know how to bring it into town, nor 
how to leave it out; but many persons 
hold, with good authority, that the north 
of Oxford-street cannot be quite right. 

Q. Where is Russell-square ? 
' A. I don't know. 

Q. Have you ever heard that place 
named ? 

A. I certainly have heard it named, 
but only as a capital joke ; it is a place 
very much laughed at by witty men. 

Q. Kepc U one of these capital jokes ? 



A. In the House of Commons, Mr. 
Croker having named Russell -square, 
added a doubt whctheT any member knew^ 
where that was. 

Q. You read the debates, then ? 

A. No, I beg leave to explain that I 
heard this story : Orokcr tells it himself, 
and laughs a good deal at it; I think 
more than a gentleman ought to laugh. 

Q. Do you ever read ? 

A. Yes : I read John Bull, the Army 
List, and the Newmarket Calendar. 

Q. How many tailors are there in 
London ? 

A. Two. 

Q. How many boot-makers ? ' 
A. Five. 

Q. Hatters? _^ 

A. Hats may be got anywhere in 
Bond-street or St James's-street. 

Q. What is the most wonderful inven- 
tion of modern times ? 

A. The starched neckcloth. 

Q. Who invented the starched neck- 
cloth ? 

A. Brummcll. 

Q. Give the particulars of this mre*. 
tion? 

A. When Brummcll fell into disgrace, 
he devised the starched neckcloth, with 
the design of putting the Prince's neck 
out of fashion, and of bringing Ms 
Royal Highness's muslin, his bow, and 
wadding, into contempt When he first 
appeareu in tnis stirrencn cravat, rraanion 
says that the sensation in St James's- 
street was prodigious; dandies were 
struck dumb with envy, and washerwo- 
men miscarried. No one could conccivp 
how the effect was produced,— fin, card, 
a thousand contrivances were attempted, 
and innumerable men cut their throats in 
vain experiments ; the secret, in fact, 
puzzled and baffled every one, and poor 

dandy L d died raving mad of it; 

his mother, sister, and all his relation* 
waited on BrummeU, and* Oft their knees 
implored him to save their kinsman's 
lite by the explanation of the mystery ; 
but the beau was obdurate, and lu 
miserably perished. When B. fled from 
England, he left this secret a legacy to 
his country ; he wrote on a sheet of paper, 
on his dressing table, the emphaticwords', 
« Starch i* tlte man." 

Q. Is BrummeU an authority now?" ' 

A. No, none at all ; but utiH, in his 
exile, he has exercised an indirect influ- 
ence on the coats and breeches of the? age, 
for ho suckles young dandies at Calais. 

Q. Who is the king of the daft d re* 
now? • " ; 1 * <w 

A. There is no king, the two great 
tailors are dictators. ••' v 

Q. Why is Mr. Haytoc eaHed Pta 
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Green"; is it on account oP his extraordi- 
nary greenness, or what is the reason ? 

A» It Lb not on account of his green- 
ness, that is a vulgar newspaper mistake ; 
but because he first came ont in a pea jack, 
green coat, which he threatened to 
to yellow in the autumn. 



A. To be rude. 
Q. How do yon make love to 
bermaid at an inn ? 

A. I knock her down with the boot- 



DE8UNT. 



Ibid. 



Q. Did jou ever see any one cat fish 
with a knife; I do not intuit you by 



ANECDOTES OF THE GAME OF 

CHESS. 

Iw No. CXXXVII. of the Mtbhok 
we gave the several moves in the great 
game at chess played between the chess 
clubs of Edinburgh and London ; and 
we, at the same time, promised to give 
* few anecdotes of this scientific game, for 
the origin of which we refer to No. 
LXXVII. of the MtRnoiu 
The gome of chess has been generally 



asking whether you are guilty of such an 
abomination ? 
A, Never, Sir. 

Q. But you have heard of such 
tices ? 

A. I have read of them, as of other 
vile practices, and know how to despise 
them. 

Q. Suppose you were dining with the 
Guards, what should you eat? 

A. I should cat much pastry, for the 
Guards live on tarts, and support, nature practised by the greatest warriors and 
on various fruit pies. generals, and some have even supposed, 
Q. What should you drink with the that it was necessary for a military man 
Guards ? to be well acquainted with this game. It" 
A. Lemonade. is a game which has something in it pc- 
Q. What quantity of wine will an ex* culiarly interesting. We read that "re- 
quisite of the present day swallow, with- mcrlane was a great chess-player, and was 
put making a beast of himself ? engaged in a game during the very time 
A. An exquisite of the first water will of die decisive battle with Bajatet, the 
complain of nead-ache, and confess in* Turkish emperor, who was defeated and 
toxicatjon after two glasses of light wine ; taken prisoner. It is also related of Xf 
we ace in fact no match for the women, Amin, the khalif of Bagdad, that lie was 
many of whom will swallow a frightful engaged at chess with his freed man 
quantity of liquor at dinner. Kuthar, at the time that AI Mamnn's 
Q. Is there any place where it is right forces were carrying on the siege of that 
to wear boots in the evening ? city with so mneh vigour, that it was on 
. A' Yes ( the Opera. the point of being carried hy assault. Dr. 
Q. Why the Opera ? Hyde quotes an Arabic history of the 
A. Because there is an order against Saracens, in which the khalif is 1 said to 
boots, and therefore, to appear in them have cried out when warned of his danger y 
there Lsarnwf that one is somebody with u Let me alone, for I see checkmate 
the door keepers. against Kuthar!" We are told that 
Q. What is the history of the standing Charles I. was at chess when news was 
order against trousers at Almack's ? brought of the final intention of fhe Scots. 

A, The Lady Patronesses took a dis- to sell hhn to the English ; but so little 

gust to those loose habits, and issued an was he discomposed by this alarming rnv 

order that no gentleman should appear in telligence, that he continued his game 

them who could not plead some personal with the utmost composure ; so that no- 

deformity in apology for the concealment person could have known that the letter 



he received had given him information of 
any thing remarkable. King John was 
playing at chess when the deputies from 
Rouen came to acquaint him that their 
city was besieged by Philip Augustus i 
but he would not hear them until he had 



of hi-; shapes. 

Q. What was the consequence ? 
A. The beat made men in London 
went to Almack's in trousers, the pa- 
tronesses ordered them out of the rooms, 
and the cavaliers thereupon craved a jury 

of matrons. On this the qualification finished his game, 

was rescinded, and Ac order was made The following remarkable anecdote we, 

absolute. have from Dr. Robertson, in his u History 

Q. You have your gallantries ? of Charles V. : — John Frederic, elector of 

A. I have had the honour of being Saxony, having been taken prisoner' by 

scandalised as much, I flatter myself, as Charles, was condemned to death. Tha 

other men. decree was intimated to'h'im while at chess 

Q. Supposing a woman of fashion sets with Ernest of Brunswick, his fclrow- 

you down in her carriage, what is the cs- prisoner. After a short pause, and making 

r ^ >omc rcnetuons on tnc irregularity and 
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injustice vfthe cmperor'a proceedings, he 
turned to his antagonist, whom he chal- 
lenged to finish the game. He played 
with hie usual ingenuity: and attention ; 
and,, having beat Ernest, expressed all 
the satisfaction that is commonly felt on 
gaining such victories. He was not, 
however, put to death, but set at liberty, 
after five years' confinement* . 

In the Chronicle of the Moorish kings 
of Granada we find it related, that, in 
1396, Mehemed Balba seised upon the 
crown in prejudice of his elder bsother, 
and passed his life in one continued round 
of disasters. His wars with Castile were 
invariably unsuccessful ; and his death 
was occasioned by a poisoned vest, Find, 
ing his case desperate, he despatched an 
officer to the fort of Salobrena, to put his 
hrother Jusaf to death, lest that prince's 
adherents should form any obstacle to his 
son's succession. The akayde found the 
prince playing at chess with an alfaqui, 
or priest. Jusaf begged hard for two 
hours respite, which was denied him ; at 
last, with great reluctance, the officer per- 
mitted him to finish the game ; but before 
it wa* finished a messenger arrived with 
the news of the death of Mehemed, and 
the unanimous election of Jusaf to the 



which he wished to procure for an abbe of 
his acquaintance. The chancellor imme- 
diately took the move, and in pushing 
his pawn said, •* Va f Abbe." M. d» 
Lagalle soon got the advantage, hut did 
not choose to win the game ; which the 
chancellor told him, however, should not 
prejudice his friend, and he accordingly 
gave him the benefice. 

• . • v, • ■• ; «»<••<• >: "?k:imT 
DEXTERITY OF CHESS PJfAJTOKii* 

Numerous instances are oh record of 
persons playing at chess blindfolded, an d 
others who would play two, three, or fthir* 
games at a time. In the year >266, there 
was a Saracen named Bsnecca, who came 
to Florence and played, at one time, orr' 
three chess boards, with the most skilful 
masters in Florence, playing at two fry 
memory, and with the third by sight. 

He won two games, and the third was 

.. \ c. n ~xi *tfi 



We have a curious anecdote of . 
count of Flanders ; who having been ac- 
customed to amuse himself at chess with 
his wife, and being constantly beaten by 
her, a mutual hatred took place ; which 
came to such a height, that when the 
count was taken prisoner at the battle of 
Bovine, she suffered him to remain a long 
time in prison, though she could easily 
have procured his release. 

Reserving for a future number a sepa- 
rate memoir of Phil i dor, the Great Chess 
Player, we shall subjoin a few miscel- 



•tl «c 



Salvia, who wrote a treatise on rh e 
game of chess, Zerone, Medianoand RuVf 
Lopez of Spain, ManeroHno of Florence, 
and Paoli Boi of Syracuse, could all play 
successfully without seeing the board. 

Sacchien of Turin, Keysler informs n*,' 1 
could play at chess with three different 
persons at the same time, even without 
seeing any one of the ehess beards. He 
required no more than that his substitute 
should tell him what piece his antagonist 
had moved ; and Saechieri could direct 
what step was to be taken on his side ; , 
holding at the same time conversation 
with the company present. If why dis- 
pute arose about the place where any 1 * 
piece should be, he could tett every move J 
that had been made, not only by himself, 
but by his antagonist, from the beginning ' 
of the game ; and in this manner in- 

contestibly decide the proper place ofthe 

pi ece# — .. • ..a*', t ». aXuaU 

CHESS IN IRELAND. 



, 'it/: 



ANIMATED CIIE89. ' 

■ ••a 1 1 T A* , 1 1* » m • » . «^ ' , . • | . 

Don John of Austria had a large room 
in his palace, in which there was a 
chequered pavement. of black and white 
mar ble. Upon this living men, in varied 
resembling the different nieces 
1 under his di. 




PLATING JTOB A BENEFICE. 

The Chancellor of France, d'Aguesseau, 
was very fond of the game of chess, and 
used to play tor half a crown a game 
with. M. de Lagalle, the best player of 
his time, and the tutor of Phil idor. M . 
de Lagalle once proposed to play for a 
i to the Chancellor. This he 



The old Irish (says Dr. Hyde) wese *©> « 
greatly addicted to chess, that amongst 
them the possession of good estates hath 
been decided by it; and there are some 
estates, at this time, the property wluaeof 
doth still depend upon the issue of a game 
at chess. Por example, the heirs of two 
certain noble Irish families, whom ulrx 
could name, to say nothing of others, 
hold their lands upon the tenure that one 
of them shall encounter die other at chess 
in this manner, that whoever should eon*>i 
quer, should seise and possess the estate 
of the other. Therefore they, 




explained to be a li 



perhaps once every year meet, by appoint 
menu to play at chess. One of- them 

saith, 
you ntxt 



will consider how to 
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year." , Thia being done, 1 public notary Bat there it even a more extraordinary 

commits to writing the situation of the thing than this, of which we have aeei 
game, which neither of them hath won, sundry example* in the course of our 
hath been and will be continued for some American reading. It is that toasts are 
hundreds of years. frequently accompanied bv poetry.— 

Whether this is delivered before or after 
the toast is drank, or repeated or omitted i 
by the company, we are not Informed ; 
though it is printed as if it were part of 
the toast. God help us ! how marry-' a 
Manchester manufacturer, or rich and 



AMERICAN PUBLIC DINNERS. 
There is something very peculiar about 

the ptiblic dinners of our transatlantic bre- , tl , (i , ; r r : r ..-n u-.a 

thren(both North and South), particularly illiterate country gentleman, would stum, 
on ^he subject of toaxudrinking. When ble over such a toast as what we subjoin, 
we in Great Britain have a toast at a Urge which belongs also to die La Fayette 
public dinner, it is commonly expected dinner. We should not much relish the 
to come, and generally does come, from recitation of the half of the good wine, 
the chair. In America, however (a land bibbers that frequent our English public 
of liberty in this as in other matters), dinners, and it is most astonishing if the 
every individual present appears to take elocutionary powers of the Americans 
his share in the toasting, whether with or are already superior to those of the mother 

without permission of the chair we have country: -t 

not been able to discover. Moreover, 
every individual seems to exert his ut- 
most power to strain the memory of the 
company, for there come forth from many, 
if not most, who attempt the art of toasu 
proposing, such a multiplicity of words, 
that we are sure none but the reporters 
present will be able to repeat them. Take 
an instance from a Buenos Ayres' dinner, 
at which the British consul sent out by 
Mr. Canning was present: indeed, we 
believe, the dinner was especially given 
to that gentleman : — 

"To the state of Buenos Ayres, the 
load-star of the South, the anchor of 
Hope amidst the storms of revolution; 
and prosperity to the pilot who has 
weathered the hurricane. Under her 
auspices may the union of the other pro- 
vinces be accomplished, and may that 

union be perpetual. " , ..... , ttv , L 

Here comes another, proposed and given is the annexed, which 
drank at Philadelphia: — appropriately from die edf 

"Lebanon county: though small its New England Farmer, * :,, ,.„. ttil . 
area, yet we challenge the country to already well known to many of the 
produce a more honest, industrious, and tlemen agriculturists of this country 
patriotic population, who, on the second " Agriculture, the primitive and prki- 
Tneaday of October, will assist to elect eiple pursuit of man. May masters' of 
one of its citizens to the chief magistracy art recollect, that without agricultuvV « 
of this common wealth." want would be t/teir master— literary 

At a dinner given in honour of La men remember that cabbage heads go to :i 
Fayette, a Capt, J. K, Dunn, of whom it compose learned heads— physician* he 
might be expected that he would never be sensible that meat comes before 1 medi- ■ 
done, gave the following. If each man cine— the statesman never forget that 
repeated the words, how stupid they the seeds which produce manufactories, 
muat have looked to be saying so long a eoun ting-houses, schools, academies col- 
kston with their glasses in their hands :_ leges, court-houses, and churches', are 

" General La Fayette — the hut of our sown in the field of the farmer.*. -- > *** 
revolutionary staff. He abandoned every Now, who in the British empire, or I 
domestic comfort to expend his treasure who in any other part of the world, would 
and blood , and fight as a volunteer for think of delivering forth such ; « mans of •< 
American, freedom — he lives in our hearts toast, if one may use 'the expression, asJis*" > 

m der- in-chief, our here exhibited I liven if none hut the j 
_ • individual who otter 



- '-.AM •' t*Ut 

" The cause of the Greejts— . j~ ^ p ,<,q 

• Departed ipirrU of the mighty dead, v > 
Ye that at Marathon and Louctra bled.« "Wl 
Frienda of the brave, restore your swurds to 

•'- 'O • >,*&Jl 

vaa.» 

Here follows another, given at a dinner ' 
at Boston:— 

* O'er the heart of Cbilob H a hold Greek 

maideus shall weep— . : : vJlTH 
In his owa native island bia body abail sfoetV.M 
With the bones of the bravest and best,* ' -> ^ 
But this song shall go down to the late*t««V 
time, 

Fame teU how he 'rose for earth * Welkit 

And Mercy shall blot ootthe re«t .» 

■ in..* ft t/ta 
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troubled to call to mind tins speech of a 
toast (for it is certainly less a lengthy 
toast, than a miniature speech), it would 
be impracticable in any assembly where 
there existed a considerable degree of 
enthusiasm, to prevent two-thirds of the 
company from swallowing their wine 
before the toast should be half concluded, 
especially if the gentlemen should happen 
to be half-seas over at tlie time. Let the 
sober reader, or let the port-bewildered 
reader, (for he will, perhaps, be better 
able to judge than the other), think for a 
moment that he sees the president rising 
to give a toast— let him anticipate that the 
coming toast is only a mere expression, a 
line or two in length, and let him confess 
how ridiculous he would feel to carry the 
glass to his lips, expecting to have some 
good motive, or at least some feasible 
excuse for forthwith swallowing its con- 
tents, and there to be compelled to hold it 
during the full term of a well-rounded 
period ! A toast should be brief and 
spirit-stirring. It is the suddenness and 
smartness of the shock which gives it all 
its agreeable effect. Toasts of four, five, 
six, or perhaps nine or ten lines, are 
almost as laughable as it would be to ex- 
pect lightning to be surpassed in speed by 
a laden London waggon. 



TO TAKE IMPRESSIONB F 



Take green 
them between tlie leaves 



of 



lay 
book till 



Scientific amusements* 

. No. XI. 

SILVER TREE ON GLASS. 

Put a few drops of the solution of silver 
in aqua fortis on a piece of glass, form a 
bit of copper or brass wire to represent a 
tree with its branches, but fiat, to as to 
lie upon the glass; lay it in the liquid, 
and let it remain for an hour or two. A 
beautiful vegetation will be perceived all 
the wire, which will nearly be 
it This may be preserved by 
very carefully with water, and 
vex it. 



they are dry, then mix up some lamp- 
black with drying oiL, and make a small 
dabber of some cotton wrapped up in n 

piece of soft leather. Put your colour 
upon a tile, and take somu upon yo ir 
dabber. 

Laying the dried leaf flat upon a tabic, 
dab it very gently with the oil colour, till 
the veins of the leaf arc covered ; but be 
careful not to dab it so hard as to force 
the colour between the veins. Moisten a 
piece of paper, or rather have a piece lay- 
ing between several sheets of moistened 
paper for several hours, and lay this ever 
the leaf which has been blackened. Press 
it gently down, then subject it to the ac- 
tion of a press, or lay a heavy weight on 
it, and press it down very hard. By this 
means you obtain a very beautiful im- 
pression of the leaf and all the veins ; 
even the minutest will be represented in 
a more perfect manner than they could be 
drawn with the greatest care. These im- 
pressions may also be coloured in the same 
manner as prints. 

TO MAKE ARTIFICIAL rETRIT AC- 
TIONS. 

J* <fO 

Put a quantity of pounded flour spar and 
a few bits of broken glass into a retort^ 
pour upon them some sulphuric acid; 
fluoric acid gass will be disengaged, hold- 
ing silex in solution. The substances to 
be made resembling petrifactions, as li- 
zards, frogs, branches of trees, birds' 
nests, &c are now moistened with water, 
and placed in a vessel connected with the 
neck of the retort. The fluoric acid gas will 
be absorbed by the moisture adhering to 
the substances, and the silex precipitated 
upon them like a sort of hoar-frost having 
a very beautiful appearance. 



pUsccUantes. 



— — 

w»1 

} •»r|« 



TO COVER RIBBONS WITH GOLD. 

Let ether stand over phosphorus for 
some weeks, and some of the phosphorus 
will be dissolved. Dissolve also some 
gold in aqua regia (nitro muriatic acid.) 
Dip the ribbon, first, into the nitro muri- 
aiic solution, then into tlie phosphorated 
ether, and it will be covered with a firm 
coating of gold. 

The same effect is produced by expos- 
ing the ribbon, after having dipped it into 
of gold, to a 



EXTEMPORE. 

On reading " an Ode to a Pig while tlis 
nose was boring," which may serve as a 
fable, and an excellent piece of instnlctl&n 
to many of the human race, as well as to 
the swinish community. — See Mirror, 
No. 137, page 2C2. 

Let mortals learn that punishment is pond— 
A thoroti{*li blessing, though uot understood ; 
That liberty itself may prove a curse, . J ■ 
And, though our lot he had, the lot of some is 
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THE WELSH CURATE. 



ANECDOTE. 



In yon thatched but lie lives : whom late I noted 
On jaded pony, with forced aim Mm * gait, 
Hurrying from church to church— *cai 

And sharp, thick coming taxes fleeced him bare : 
Around his needy board stood half a-dozen 
Of ragged, ruddy, hungry, lovely children, 
And eter-burd««'d wire. About hU shelves 
The butcher's quarterly account— not paid : 
An ill strung fiddle ; old cheese ; some musty 



Remnants of fishing tackle ; and half a loaf; 

Noting hit penury, to myself I said, 

An if a bishop bad some small living, 

Not worth the Chaplain's notice, vacant now, 



he's paring leeks. 



SWEDISH AND DANISH 
WATCHMEN. 

The watchmen of Stockholm, like their 
brethren of Copenhagen, cry the hour 
moat lustily, and sing anthems almost all 
night, to the no little annoyance of fo- 
reigners, who have been accustomed to 
confine their devotions to the day. These 
important personages of the night peram- 
bulate the town with a curious weapon 
like a pitchfork, each aide of the fork 
having a spring barb, used in securing a 
running thief by the leg. The use ot it 
requires some skill and practice, and con- 
stitutes no inconsiderable part of the va- 

of thief-catch ing- 



A female came Into a bookseller's shop 
with a slip of paper in her hand, upon 
which was written a verse from scripture, 
with the proper reference to the place 
from whence it was taken. u I wanti 
(said she,) the sermon on that text, and 
two of my neighbours will each be glad of 
one also/* The bookseller surprised, In- 
quired whose sermon it was. M Our cu- 
rate's (she replied), and he preached it 
last Sunday.* On being asked whether 
she knew if it had been printed, she was 
a little displeased, and pettishly observed, 
" How could it have been preached if it 
had not been printed ?'* No explanation 
or remonstrance availed to satisfy her ; and 
she left the shop, convinced that the book- 
seller could if he had thought proper, 
have accommodated her with what she 



wanted. 



F. W. D. 



ANECDOTE OF THE EARL OF 
PETERBOROUGH. . 

The celebrated Earl of Peterborough 
crossing the King's Mews one evening in 
a chair, soon after the arrival of the Duke 
of Marlborough from one of his victorious 
campaigns, was mistaken by the populace 
for his Grace, and was soon surrounded 
from curiosity to see the man who had 
given the French so many drubbings. 
His Lordship finding that the multitude 
had followed his chair upon a wrong 
scent, ordered the men who carried the 
vehicle to stop ; and putting down the 
front glass, he thus addressed the mis- 
taken crowd : — " I can assure you, gen- 
tlemen, that I am not the Duke of Marl- 
borough ; and to convince you that J am 
no/, (continued his Lordship,) throwing 
a handful of money amongst them, here 
is something for you to drink."— The 
well known avarice of his Grace gave a 
strong point to his Lordship's speech, and 
proved at once his none identity with the 
hero of Blenheim. . 



CORPORATE ECONOMY. 

A BUI of Fare for the Court of Assist- 
ants of the Worshipful Company of 
Wax Chandlers, 

London, 1478. 

s. tL 

2 Loins of veal, & 2 mutton pies 1 4 

1 Ditto of beef 0 4 

1 Doz. pigeons & 1 dos. rabbits 0 9 

1 Pig and 1 capon 1 * 4) 

1 Goose and 100 eggs 1 OA 

1 Leg of mutton 0 24 

2 Gallons of sack 1 4 

18 Ditto of strong ale^... ......... I 6 

- . > — ■ — — - 

i . i ... 1 i % ■ 

.i n 

DRINKERS. 

There are three sorts of drinkers. The 
first class drink to satisfy nature and 
port existence ; the second an 
more bibulous, and sake a larger 
turn, to exhilarate the frame and cheer 
the heart—to give vivacity to manner, 
and brighter coruscations to wit, as well as 
to ensure them sound repose — these wa 
may be allowed to call lawful drinkers ; 
but the third clan, those who swallow 
potations deep for no earthly purpose, bat 
to enervate the body and stupify the 
mind, are wholly indefensible, i Upon 
their own shewing, they deserve to be 
ranked with, if not beneath, the beasts, 
mat perish, seeing that it is their con. 
stan t aim to render their reason oblivious, 
without possessing its next of kin, instinct. 
I was much struck with the shrewd re- 
mark of one of the woolly -headed race, on 
my recent visit to Jamaica- 
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In the course of my ride, I observed a EPIGRAM. 

Negro in a pimento walk, which com- It was a frosty morning Sam 

manded a beautiful and extensive view of Met Tom, and asked him for a Dram- 
coffee. grounds, cane pieces, the vast range l \\ gi ve you one, said Tom, and first, 
called the Blue Mountains, and the ever- Drink not but to quench your thirst; 
changing sea. I beckoned to him to take Next, in my pocket I've no pelf t 
charge of mv horse, while I sought the Lastly, I want m Dram myself: 
.friendly shelter of a banana, beneath So now you've had it, worthy Sam, 
which I could indulge my taste with the Three scruple* always make a Dram. 



picturesque with greater comfort and ad- 
vantage : it was an elysium around me. 
But as I was not yet a disembodied spirit, 
and had to ride for my dinner, I could not 
fix my abode there, I took a lingering 
look, and motioned for my horse. When 
the fellow came up to me, he threw his 
features into such an inexpressible shape 
1 thought he was inebriated, and taxed 
Him with it I shall never forget the 
man's naive reply : — "You say me tippy ! 
rile no tippy, me merry. Massa often 
aay , when I funny, Quaco, you drunk ! 
me' say, no massa, me no drunk — you 
hab drunk, an me sorrow for dat — for you 



HARDER 



always 

. Puji.oti.mos. 



WHERE 

NONE. 



THERE'S 



A Colleoiax was once dining, during 
the vacation, with a party of young friends, 
upon beef steaks. In the course of the 
meal, one of the party said they were 
hard, and was immediately answered by 
another, " It is much harder where there 
are none," This joke pleased the collegian 
so much, that he determined to seize the 
first opportunity of repeating it. For this 
purpose he waited anxiously for two 
months, after his return to his studies.—. 



die, an <len & one to Massa and Quaco, morni car| ^ fte ^ . 

S £1 YJV 1 * CrC ' A g h \™ of the ™ A joying .he keen and in. 

say how dat Quaco no d,ffer den, but vijforatinfi No Vjber air. a countrvman 



differ now ? Me tell him answer so ^~Ah ! 
massa, you drink for thunky, me drink 
for Rriuky ; that is differ 'tween U and XP 
This was too much ; usage deterred me 
from laughing wtih the sable wit, but has 
not prevented me from doing -so since. 
I put a joe in the wag's hand, and pursued 
my ride. Will yon find a corner in the 
Mirror for an African's joke, or an 
European's failing ? 



vigorating November air, a countryman 
passed, and observing him, said, 4 * Good 
morning, sir; it is a hard frost this 
morning." The )outh thought this too 
excellent an opportunity to be omitted, 
therefore exultingly exclaimed, " J larder 
where there* t hone !" 



" I «m but a Gatherer and diipoAer of oth*r 
men » «(uil" * m Wvtn.it. 



TURKISH FIRMAN. 4 ^£L*l2*i£ 



Killiorew comparing a gut-sipping 

lady of the Court of Charles II. tea 
monkey, was asked where was the psvi'f 
rallel ? — Because, said he, they are both 

tail (tale) bearers. 

TO CORKKSPONDEN i s 
Choi Uuble butVutiwu, JVo. 111. , The JJiftffm, 
of Music, and several articles from Corre*poo> 



Tn« following is the text of a recent 
Finnan of the Grand Seignior : — 

44 Learn," said the Sultan Mahmoud, 
•? that the infidels translate and print, in the 
languages of the East, the books of their 
religion, known under the name Bible, 
Fuller, and Gospel. Two or three hun- 
dred of each sort have arrived in my 
dominions, with fonr or five treatises in 
the Persian languages. It is my duty to 
prevent such things. I wish that books 
of this kind should be sent back into 
Europe. If hereafter any of them come 
to my custom-house, let there be a strict 
account made out of them, and sent to 
my capital. I prohibit all Tanks, who- 
ever they may be, to take any of those 
false books: when they meet with any 
of them, I ordain that they seise, 
throw them into the fire.' 1 



Will Mr Spiller aeitd to our (dace aay time 



id 



is 



0. A., 1>. r ., i .nartet, 

, M. T—4, Malxryn, Z. A., 
C, Ocnint, Time** g, saw ( 



After Monday : we feci deeply obliged by his 
kindnegs. - h 

The following here been referred —Edgar, 
Jacobus, Weiion, PkiUtimtOt, P rmt eut, SMQ* v 

Frank, J. W. K„ W.B.B., W. Jf., /. ar*. i ,Jfcyswv.! 
met, Jean, Henrietta, F. &~ v , CiqtH*. >M*+» {\ 
piensis, Q. Q. Q... The North Star , Barber, 0, 
Wright; Humility, S. K , C V., CXarlet, 
0. W. C, Mr. Crisp, 
O. S., T. W„ J. M. 
J. O. K. 

Can dories tmront as with • description ef 
♦be cottage of which be has seat as a drawing. 

M. A. has oar beat thank*. 

T. N—r ■ball be attended to. 

Krratmm.—TUm sifMtare to tbeUracrieitooor 
Burg A Cattle in No. 137, uf lbs MiUBoa, abould 
have been F. M. T. Crisp. 

Printed and Published by J. 11 MH! HI). 
T43, Sfrnnd.rnen* .fnmmef UhtueJ dad MV 
by all A ere* tier, and Bsvkneltere. 
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SATURDAY, MAY 14, 1825. 



[Pnic^ 2d. 



T\)t #?ouse in toin'ct) Hortj ISpvon Utcfc. 




Freuues'T as the name of Ijord Byron 
ha« appeared in the pagesof theMi rror, - 
and ample as the details we have given of 
his eventful life are, yet we are sure our 
readers will be gratified with the addi- 
tional information we are now enabled to 
pre'senL "We have already given a por- 
trait of Ix>rU Byton, engraved on steel, 
his autograph, views of nis family man- 
sion, the church where his remains are 
deposited, and we now present our readers 
with a view of the house in which hid 
lordahip lived and died, at Missolohghi. 
For tWs truly interesting subject we are' 
indebted to an excellent work just pub- 
lished, entitled, " The last days of Lord 
Byron." By William Parry, Major of 
Lord Byroft's brigade in Greece. Mr. 
Parry was the friend and companion of 
his Jon] ship during the last few months 
of his invaluable life — lived under the 
same roof with him, enjoyed his unli- 
mited confidence, and was engaged by 
him to forward the great cause he had at 

• Nos 90 . and 99 arc wholly derated to. Lord 
Byron; and the third and fourth vohintf* of Hie. 
Mutton contain more lute resting detail* of the 
life, genius, and chiuartftr of lis Lordship than 
are i»he met with in anv p.tlw r work. 

Vot. V. X 



heart — the liberation of Greece. His 
work, which is a plain and sensible narra- 
tive, contains a very interesting account of 
the last days of the noble bard, with 
his lordships opinions on- various subjects, 
particularly on the state and prospect? of 
Greece. From this work we shall make 
a few extracts — and first, Mr. Parry's 
introduction to Ix>rd Byron's house, of 
which we present so interesting a view 

**»The walls were covered with the in- 
signia of Lord Byron's occupations. They 
were hung round with weapons, like an 

armoury, and supplied with books 

Swofds of various descriptions and rrtanu- 
faeture, rifle guns and pistols, carbines 
and' daggers, were within reach on every* 
side of the room. His books were placed 
oven them on shelves, and were not quite 
to accessible. I afterwards thought, 
when I came to know more of the man 
and the country, that this arrangement 
was a type of his opinion concerning it. 
He waanot one of those who thought the 
Greeks needed education before obtaining 
freedom : as I. can now interpret the lan- 
guage there- \uus legibly written on the 
walls — w Give Greece awns nnd inde- 
pendence, and then learning ; I am here 

:5o;> 
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to senre her, but I will senr« her first When these were finished, he very often 
with my steel, and afterwards with my played a game of single-stick, or in. 
pen.* dulged in some other severe muscular ex- 

" Lord Byron was sitting on a kind of ertion. He then retired for the evening, 
mattress, but elevated by a cushion that and conversed with friends, or employed 
occupied only a part of it, and made his himself, using the little assistance I was 
seat higher than the rest, lie was dressed able to give him, studying military tactics, 
in a blue surtout coat and loose trousers, At eleven o'clock I left him, and I was 
and wore a foraging-cap. He was at- generally the last person he saw, except 
tended by an Italian servant, Tita, and a his servants, and then he retired, not, 
young Greek of the name of Luca, of a however, to sleep, but to study. Till 
most prepossessing appearance." nearly four o'clock every morning he was 

Mr. Parry says, the manner in which continually engaged reading or writing, 
Lord Byron lived in Greece may be and rarely slept more than five hours: 
sketched from the history of a single day. getting up again, as I have already said, 
u He always rose at nine o'clock, or a at nine o'clock. In this manner did 
little later, and breakfasted about ten— . Lord Byron pass nearly every day of the 
This meal consisted of tea without either time I had the pleasure of knowing him." 
milk or sugar, dry toast, and water- Mr. Parry attributes the death of Lord 
cresses. During his breakfast I generally Byron to debility arising from his anxiety 
waited on him, to make any reports which for the cause of Greece, and the vexations 
were necessary, and take his orders for to which he was subjected by the inter- 
the labours of the day. When this busi- ference of others. Lord Byron died, as 
ness was settled, I retired to give the our reader* will remember, on the 19th of 
necessary directions to the different offi- April, 1824 : for some days previous to 
cers, and returned so as to be back by this event his Lordship was delirious. On 
eleven o'clock, or a quarter before. His the 15th, Mr. Parry, who enjoyed a high 
lordship then inspected the accounts, and, degree of favour, visited the noble bard, 
in conjunction with his secretary, checked and he thus relates the interview t** ; 
and audited every item in a business-like " It was seven o'clock in the evening 
manner. when I saw him, and then I took a chair 

" If the weather permitted, he after- at his request, and sat down by his bed- 
wards rode out ; if it did not, he used to side, and remained till ten o'clock. He 
amuse himself by shooting at a mark sat up in his bed, and was then calm and 
ith pistols. Though his hand trembled collected. He talked with me on a variety 
uch, his aim was sure, and he could iiit of subjects connected with himself and his 
an egg four times out of five at the dis- family ; he spoke of his intentions as to 
tance of ten or twelve yards. Greece, his plans for the campaign, and 

" The reader may form an idea of the what he should ultimately, do for that 
fever of which Lord Byron died, when I country. He spoke to me about my own 
mention bis food. He ate very sparingly, adventures. He spoke of death also with 
and what he did eat was neither nourish- great composure ; and though he did not 
ing, nor heating, nor blood-making food, believe his end was so very near, there was 
He very rarely touched flesh, ate very something about him so serious and so 
little fish, used neither spices nor sauces, firm, so resigned and composed, so differ, 
and dined principally off dried toast, ve* ent from any thing I had ever before seen 
getables, and cheese* He drank a very in him, that my mind misgave me, and 
small quantity of wine or cider; but in. at times foreboded his speedy dissolution, 
dulged in the use of no spirituous liquors. " 4 Parry,' he said, when I first went 
He took nothing of any consequence to him, 4 I have much wished for you to- 
during the remainder of the day, and I day. I have had most strange feelings, 
verily believe, as far as his own personal but my head is now better ; I have no 
consumption was concerned, there waa gloomy thoughts, and no idea but that I 
not a single Greek soldier in the garrison shall recover. I am perfectly collected — 
who did. not eat more, and more lux- I am sure I am in my senses— but a me- 
urioualy, than this tenderly-brought up lancholy will creep over me at times.' 
and long-indulged English gentleman The mention of the subject brought the 
and nobleman. melancholy topics back, and a few cxcla- 

" After his dinner, Lord Byron at- mations showed what occupied Lord By- 
i ended the drilling of the officers of his ron's mind when he was left in silence 
corps in an outer apartment of his own and solitude. ' My wife ! my Ada I my 
dwelling. Here again he set an admrra- country ! the situation of this place — my 
ble example. He submitted to be drilled removal impossible, and perhaps death— 
with them, and went through all those all combine to make me sad. Since I have 
exercises it was proper for then to learn, been ill, I have given to all jny plans 
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much serious consideration. You Bhall day he funk into a stupor and woke 

go On at your leisure preparing for build- no more. He continued," says Mr* 

ing the schooner ; and when other things Parry, u in a state of complete insensibi- 

are done, we will put the last hand to diss lfty for twenty four hours, giving no other 

work, by a visit to America.* To reflect signs of life but that rattling in his throat 

on this has been a pleasure to me, and has which indicated the approach of death, 

turned my mind from ungrateful thoughts. On Monday, April the lmh, at six o'clock 

When I left Italy, I had time on board in the evening, even this faint indication 

the brig to give full scope to memory and of existence had ceased — Lord Byron was 

reflection. It was then I came to that dead. Thus died George, Lord Byron, 

resolution I have already informed you of. the truest and greatest poet England has 

I am convinced of the happiness of do- lately given birth to; the warmest hearted 

mestic life. No man on earth respects a of her philanthropists, and unquestionably 

virtuous woman more than I do ; and the the most distinguished man of her nobi- 

prospect of retirement in England with lity.** 

my wife and Ada, gives me an idea of .... - ■ ■ ■ — — 1 •-* 

me, for heretofore my life has been like No. XII. 

the ocean in a storm.' — — 

" Then adverting to his more imme- (To the Editor of the Mirror.) » 

diate attendants he said : 4 I have closely flmfl _ 

observed to-day the conduct of all around THE DEVILS BRIDGE, 

me. Tito is an admirable fellow; he has (a"AS Att eykach), IK 

not been out of the house for several days. cabdiganshihe, north wales. 

Bruno is an excellent young man and The cataract, that is here formed by the 

very skilful, but I am afraid he is too fall of the Mynach, saluted us with its 

much agitated. I wish you to be as much thundering roar long ere we approached 

about me as possible ; you may prevent it ; and as we drew near, the strong re- 

me being jaded to death ; and when I re- verberation, rebellowed by surrounding 

cover,' I assure you I shall adopt a differ- cavernous rocks, seemed to convulse the 

ent mode of living. They must have very atmosphere itself ! We hastily put 

misinformed you when they told you I up our horses at the Hafbd Arms, a soli. 

Ss asleep; I have not slept; and I can't tary inn ; and within a few pacea found 
agine why they should tell you I was ourselves on the bridge, suspended over a 
asleep. gulf at which even recollection cannot 
» * You have no conception of the un- but shudder. This bridge bestrides a 
accountable thoughts which come into lane of almost perpendicular rocks, patched 
my mind when the fever attacks me. I with wood, whose summits are 
fancy myself a Jew, a Mahomedan, and scarcely five yards asunder, 
a Christian of every profession of faith. At a terrific depth in the glen 
Eternity and space are before me ; but unseen, the impetuous Mynach, en- 
on this subject, thank God, I am happy gulfed beneath the protruding crags and 
and at ease. The thought of living eter- pendant foliage ; but on looking over the 
nally, of again reviving, is a great plea- parapet, the half-recoiling sight discovers 
sure. Christianity is the purest and most the phrenetic torrent in one volume of 
liberal religion in the world ; but the nu- foam, bursting into light, and threatening, 
merous teachers who are continually wor- as it breaks against the opposing rocks, 
rying mankind with their denunciations to tear the mountains from their strong 
and their doctrines, are the greatest ene- foundations : then instantly darting into 
mies of religion. I have read with more the dark abyss beneath, it leaves the 
attention than half of them, the Book of imagination free to all the terrors of con- 
Christianity, and I admire the liberal and cealed danger. With emotions of at 



truly charitable principles which Christ nor without those of fear, 

has laid down. There are questions con- the side of the rock, assisted by steps al- 

nected with this subject which none but ready cut in it, and, with some peril. 

Almighty God can solve. Time and reached the level of the darkened torrent, 

space, who can conceive — none but God : where standing on a projecting crag, 

on him I rely.' " against which the river bounded, im- 

On the 16th and 1 7th Lord Byron was mersed in its spray, and deafened by its 

alarmingly ill, and almost constantly dc- roar, we clung to the rock. The imprea- 

lirious ; on the 18th he suffered great sion of terror subsiding, left us at liberty 

pain ; about six in the evening of that to examine the features of the scene. — 

X 2 
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the Devil, and another standing perpen- 
dicular over that, built by a native mason 
about fifty years since. The original 
bridge is supposed to have been built by 
the monks of Strata Florida Abbey, about 
one hundred and fifty years ago. On 
climbing from this hollow, we proceeded 
two or three hundred yards to the left of 
the bridge, and again descended a fearful 
tract, to witness the grand falls of the 
Mynacb. Under the direction of a guide 
we reached the ordinary station with some 
difficulty, where the view of the cataract 
disclosed itself in four different cascades : 
though the intervention of a projecting 
rock divided these great falls, they ap- 
peared too much alike. I wished to get 
lower, but it seemed impracticable. Em- 
boldened, however, by the example of a 
guide, I clambered upon the edge of an 
immense perpendicular strata of rock to 
neaily the lower channel of the torrent) 
when the cataract appeared in the most 
perfect manner imaginable — the great fall 
displayed itself in an uninterrupted su- 
periority, and the lesser ones retired as 
subordinate parts. 

The perpendicular descent of this 
cataract is no less than two hundred and 
ten feet—the first fall does not exceed 
twenty feet, the next increases to sixty, 
the third diminishes to about twenty, and 
then after a momentary pause, the tor- 
rent bounds over a shelving rock in one 
tremendous fall of one hundred and ten 
feet, and soon unites itself with the 
Rhydol, a river of considerable she. 

This grand cataract receives no small 
augmentation of its terrific appearance 
from the black stratified iocks, forming 
the glen down which it thunders ; nor 
can the spectator, however firm his 
mind, divest himself of terror, while, near 
the bottom of an abyss for ever denied a 
ray of sun, be views the menacing torrent 
bursting before him, or contemplates its 
foaming course tearing at his feet, among 
crags that its fury has disjoined. If he 
ventures to look up the acclivitous rock, 
mote real danger threatens his return, 
when a devious balance or false step 

would ensure his certain destruction I 

Yet, from the horrors of this gloomy 
chasm, some favoured projections relieve 
the imagination, ornamented by the light 
and tasteful penciling of the mountain ash, 
intermixing with vigorous saplmg oaks ; 
where here and there a tree of riper years, 
unable to derive support from the scanty 
soil, falls in premature decay a prostrate 
ruin. 

I have seen waterfalls more pictu- 
resquely grand than that of the Mynach, 
but none more awfully so — not excepting 
even the celebrated falls of Lodore and. 



Scaleforce, in Cumberland. Climbing from 
the scene of terrors, I rejoined my com- 
panions, and at the Hafod Arms Inn 
obtained a change of clothes — a comfort 
which, though wet for several hours, I 
should still longer have denied myself,, 
had not the approach of night forced me 
from the Mynach's interesting scenery. 

B. . 



No. LXXL 

LUCY MAR* 

Of all the virtues in the world, that of 
pure and philanthropic charity sends forth 
the sweetest incense. It is a lovely trait 
in the character of the aged — for it ar- 
gues a tenderness of feeling, and expan- 
sive mind, and a warm and benevolent 
heart, existing amid the desolation of the 
winter of years ; and by this we know 
that time which withers and freezes up 
the flowers of beauty and the perennial 
fount of youth, has not been able to reach 
the springs of humanity which flow from' 
the inner bosom. We admire it in the 
middle aged and active, but from these 
we expect the ready, and active benevo- 
lence which is due from man to man— 
they are the bone and sinew of society, 
and owe duties from which their fathers 
are in a manner exempt. But the charity 
of the young is that which mingles pre- 
sent pleasure with all the fulness of future 
hope, and sheds around the character a 
more than earthly glory. 

Every poor family in Aletbury knew 
Lucy Mar, of the Sweet-briar Cottage, 
over the brook by the meadows ; where 
her father lived on a snug little farm 
which he had bought out of the hard 
earnings of his young days, and where he 
long lived in good circumstances, honest, 
and industrious.— There were many pretty 
girls in Alesbury, in those times, but 
they were, as now, generally found too 
much devoted to pleasure, too fond of 
gay dress, and gay company, and spent 
too much time with the beaux, to have 
a great deal to devote to better purposes. 
Among these Lucy was called the little 
basket girl, from the circumstance of her 
frequently bringing up to the village 
small presents in a basket, which she car- 
ried round to those families who, through 
misfortune, sickness, or accidents wete 
struggling with distress. 

Her father when she was quite a child 
gave her a spot of garden ground. " Lucy , n 
said he, " this snail be all your own ; if 
you are a good girl, and industrious, it 
will yield you a. great many good things, 
and you shall dispose of them as you 
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like." Every summer she paid constant rents, and with tears in their eyes list- 
attention to its cultivation— her brothers ened to the father's sad account — and 
assisted her in the most laborious part of then we must leave the Sweet-briar Cot- 
the business, and in process of time it tage, said they all, sobbing, and in the 
yielded abundantly. She had a present same breath. " Yes," repeated the un- 
also, once, of two pretty lambs, and from -fortunate father, the tears ran down his 
this small stock in a few seasons came a cheeks, and unable to restrain their feel- 
fine little stock — the wool of these she ings longer, the whole family were bathed 
spun for stockings and mittens, . for the in tears. 

poor people about her neighbourhood Misfortunes, sudden and deep, and un- 

and in the village, to whose relief also, expected misfortunes, make sad inroads 

the produce of her little garden went upon the hearts, even of the most sober 

From resources such as these, Lucy and philosophic— and the young and un- 
was many times enabled to cheer the fortified often bear them with less firm- 
spirits or desponding poverty, and often ness. But Lucy who had been sitting 
did her small presents, weu timed al- long silent in one corner, at length spoke, 
ways in their application, dissipate the They will take my pretty garden spot 
gloom that was gathering round a widow- then, and all my lambs ; but, though I 
ed or an orphan family. Among the shall have to leave. my poor friends in the 
poor, and there were several of such in village, without my aid, it will be even a 
and about Aleabury, she was idolized ; sweeter task to work, and earn something 
and she early, very early, had the joy of for, and help every day, my poor parents, 
knowing that if the prayers of grey-head- Yes, we will all work to help you pa*, 
ed, decrepit, desolate age were valuable, responded each of the affectionate chil- 
she was rich in such treasure. Beyond dren, and touched with this pathetic ap. 
. her circle of measurably dependent friends, peal to his affectionate heart, another 
she had few intimate companions ; and burst of tears succeeded, 
secluded amid the retired shades of the Just then a gentle rap was heard at the 
Sweet-briar Cottage, she passed the first door — Lucy flew to open it, and a travel- 
sixteen years of her life In tranquillity ler entered, and asked for lodgings, 
and innocence. There was a moment of hesitation, and 

I think Lucy was about sixteen, when all eyes were turned to Mr. Mar. " 1 

the' law-suit, between her father and the never yet," said the good man, ** turned 

Lawrences took place, which ended in the a stranger from my door, and while I 

loss of his estate, for the court decided have a loaf of bread, I will not deny a 

that he had bought the Sweet-briar pro- share of it to the needy/' Pleasure re- 

perty under a bad title. It was a severe turned in every countenance at these 

stroke to the family — for in his farm the words, and the unknown visitor was 

good man lost all that he was worth, and shown to a seat-— supper was prepared by 

found himself involved in debt besides — Lucy, and the stranger feasted. He was 

having devoted all that he made for many a young man of a fine figure and counte- 

years to enrich, and beautify, and im- nance, intelligent and affable — and ever 

prove his delightful situation ; and the and anon, his eye was caught straying to- 

expenses of the unexpected suit having wards Lucy — she discovered it, and 



considerable. blushing, seized an opportunity of re- 
When Mr. Mar returned from the tiring, 
court, on the evening of the day in which " Methinkg," said the stranger as she 
his fortune had been decided, an affecting left the room, " I saw that pretty blue- 
scene took place. " All is lost," said the eyed girl in the village, two years ago, 
poor man as his wife opened the door to carrying a basket of food to the poor old 
receive him, " all is lost ; Mary, we must woman who lived by the turnpike gate ; 
leave to others this pretty retreat which is it not her they used to call the little 
we have fixed up so snug and comfort- basket girl ?" The father smiled and as- 
able, for our old age, and on which we so sented. — " Then," said he, " I know 

long fondly hoped our children would more of her history than you imagine 

succeed us — but it is the will of Heaven we must become better acquainted. The 

we must bear it with the resignation that conversation went on — in course Mr. Mar 
becomes us." • mentioned his losses — and spoke with a 

The kind mother clasped her hands full heart of his past life, his prospects, 

silently and turned pale — but when she and his family. The evening was spent 

saw her husband affected almost to tears, —and next morning the stranger left the 

she put on the natural fortitude of the cottage, saying he had some business 

woman, and endeavoured cheerfully to to transact and would return in the even- 

tncouxage him under- his misfortunes, ing. 

Tht children gathered round their pa- The evening came— Carroll returned 
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to the astonished family 
;'s deed for hi* farm. "I 
give it to you," said he, M on this condi- 
tion, that yon allow me to remain a mem- 
ber of your fisxnfly for a few.weeka ;" the 
condition was accepted ; a new era open- 
ed; the six weeks were prolonged to six- 
teen, and at the end of thai time he led 
young Lucy to the altar. He was a 
wealthy landholder from an eastern town, 
and had been on a visit to his tenants, 
when this event took place. 

Thus did heaven reward the virtues of 
the lovely daughter of Mr. Mar, at last, 
and when it was least expected, with a 



^elector; 

CHOICE EXTRACTS FROM 
NEW WORKS. 

— — — — 

ODE TO H. BODKIN, KSy. 
Secretary to the Society for the Suppression qf 



'* This i a your charge — you shall comprehend all 
vagrom rncii. »'— Much Ado About Nothing. 

Hail, King of Shred* and Patches, hail, 

DUperser of the Poor ! 
Thou Dog In dffice, net to bark 

All beggars from the door ! 

Great oTeraeer of overseen, 

A ad dealer in old rags I 
Thy public duty never fails, 

Thy ardour never flags I 

Oh, when I take ray walks abroad. 

How snaav peer A s»i*s t 
Had Doctor Watts walk -d now a days „ 

He would have written this ! 

So well thy vagrant catchers prowl, 

So clear thy caution keeps 
The path— O, Bodkin, sure thou bast 

The eye that never steeps ! 

No Bclisarlus pleads for alms, r 

No Benbow, lacking legs ; 
The pions man in black is now 

The oar/ man that begs t 

Street Handel* are disorganix'd, 

Disbanded every band !— 
The silent tcraper at the door 

Is scarce allow d to stand. I 

The sweeper brushes with bis broom, 

The Carstairs with his chalk 
Retires,— the cripple leaves his stand, 

But cannot sell his walk. 

The old wall-blfnd resigns the wall, 

The camels bide their humps, - - 
Tha Wither! ngton without a leg 
pon his stumps I 

• ii gene, that used to doff 

His batter* (alter .1 hat, * 
And show his dangling sleeve, alas ! 



Oh! was it such a sin to a> 

His true blue naval rags, 
Olory's own trophy, like St. Paul, 

1 



Thou knowest best. I 

My Bodkin, no ofience ! 
Let as, henceforth, but nurse 



! 



Well art thou i 

Pot, when the beggar crew 
Bring their petitions, thou art p 



Of course thou art what Hamlet l 

To wretches the last friend ; 
What ills can mortals have, they can't 

With a bare Bodkin end? 
Ode* and Addresses to Great Peopie. 



* IttisctUattie** 

EPITAPH IN SAINT PETER'S 
CHURCH, NEAR MARGATE. 

« Sacred 



of 

ARABELLA BUWBTJBY 

daughter of 
Sir Wiiliajc Btjwbtjby, 
and wife of 
George Boscawex, Esq. 
born February the Uth, 1746\ 
obit September 4th, 1818. 

There was a time when Beauty's brightest bloom 
Adorned the slumberer in yon darksome tomb- 
When numbers, emulous her fame to share, 
In secret sighed, and wished themselves as fair: 
And numbers more, when waken'd to surrey 
The dawn of retribution's certain day— 
When all her works of mercy, done below, 
And deeds beneficent, the world shall know— 
When worth like hers is fully understood, 

i too late they had but b**« *• — * * 



ABSTINENCE. 

Pli mr says, a person may live seven days 
without any food whatever, and that many 
people have continued more than eleven 
days without either food or drink. Petrus 
de Albano says, there was in his time, in 
Normandy, a woman, thirty years of age, 
who had lived without food for eighteen 
years. Alexander lien edict u s mentions a 
person at Venice, who lived six days 
without food. Jubertus relates, that a 
woman lived in good health three years, 
without either food or drink ; and that he 
saw another who had lived to her tenth 
year without food or drink, and that when 
she airived at a proper age she was man* 
ried, and lived like other people in respect 
to diet, and had children. Clausing men- 
tions, that some of the more rigid. 
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oucnflyfbr twenty days together. AlbertHs dear Goupy," replied the good natured 

Kratizius says, that a nermit in the monarch, casting on the poor old man a 

mountains in the canton of Schwitz, lived look brightened with the tear of syrapa- 

twenty years without food. Guarginus thy, ** indeed I will not." And he im- 

says, that Louis the pious, emperor of mediately ordered him a handsome allow- • 

France, who died in 840, existed the last ance weekly, which the forsaken artist 

forty days of Ma life without either food enjoyed to the last day of his lias. • i 

or drink. Citois gives the history of a Patria. 

girl who lived three years without food. r 

Albertus Magnus says, he saw a woman FATHER OF THE CHAPEL, 
at Cologne who often lived twenty and 

sometimes thirty days without food ; and ^ c \ Pr \ nt " he " ce . aowe-er unbleit wall*, 
that he saw an hypochondriacal man, who *** * tab day h» house a a** calls, 
lived without food for seven weeks, The title of Chapel to the internal re- 
drinking a draught of water every other gulations of a printing-office, originated 
day. Hildanus relates the case of a girl m Caxton exercising the profession in 
who lived many days without food or one of the chapels of Westminster Abbey, 
drink. Sylvius says there was a young and may be considered as an additional 
woman in Spain, aged twenty-two years, proof, from the antiquity of the custom, 
who never ate any food, but uved entirely of his being the first English printer. In 
upon water ; and that there was a girl in extensive houses, where many workmen 
Narbonne, and another in Germany, who are employed, the Calling a Chapel is a 



lived three years in good health without business of great importance, and genc- 

any kind of rood or dnnk. It is said that rally takes place when a member of the 

DemocrituB lived to the age of one hun- office has a complaint to allege against 

dred and nine years, and that in the latter any of his fellow-workmen, the first 

part of his life he subsisted almost en- intimation of which he makes to the 

tirelv, for forty days at one time, on smell- Father of the Chapel ^ usually the oldest 

ing honey and bread — Others might be printer in the house, who, should he 



adduced, but these shall for the present conceive that the charge can be substan- 

suffice. T— a. N— c. tinted, and the injury, supposed to have 

,■ been received, is of such magnitude as 

ANECDOTE OF GEORGE III. £ toCtopc'l 
Goupy attended as an assistant drawing before him at the Imposing Stune, and 
master, at the palace of his royal highness there receives the allegations and defence, 
Frederick prince of Wales. When he in solemn assembly, and dispenses jus- 
was one day there, his majesty, George tice with typographical rigour and im- 
III. being then a very little boy, for some partiality. These trials often afford 
trifling fault was compelled to stand be- scenes of genuine humour. The puniah- 
hind a chair, as a prisoner. Goupy was ment generally consists in the criminal 
ordered to go on with his drawing. "How providing a libation, by which the of- 
can I," replied the artist, " make a fended workmen may wash away the stain 
drawing worthy the attention of your that his misconduct has laid upon the 
royal highness, when I bcc the young body at large. - Should the plaintiff not 
prince standing under your displeasure.*' be able to substantiate his charge, the 
* You may return to your seat, sir," fine then falls upon himself, for having 
said the good natured Prince of Wales, maliciously arraigned his companion ; 
** but remember that Goupy- has released a mode of practice which is marked with 
you." the features of sound policy, as it never 

As Goupy grew old, he became mfinn loses sight of The good of the Chapel. 

and poor ; at the accession of George IIL; ' 

wrtod" ^JZ'JSS m£d and FAHiS OF EAKABIKKA, IN THE 

B ^/h'ST^ UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 

the royal carriage passed, and he pulled Rapids and cataracts abound ; among 

' his hat. The face of the old man the latter is one of the most magnificent 



caught the king's eye, he ordered the cascades to be witnessed in any country ; 

coach' to stop, called the friendless artist it is denominated by the Indians, the 

to the door, and asked hhn how he went Falls of Kakabikka or eleft rock, and is 

on. " Little enough, in truth," replied situated about thirty miles upward from 

the old man, " little enough; but, as I the mouth of the viver, which is here 

was so happy as to take your majesty out contracted to the width of about 50 yards, 

, i hope you will not suffer me and supplied With a volume of water un- 
usually large for that width. Thus con- 



of prison, I hope you will not suffer me 
to gq into one.'* " Indeed I will not my 

. • r «... , , ■ / 
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body of the river is pre- 
cipitated, in a dense sheet, down a per- 
pendicular precipice more than 130 feet 
into a deep chasm, bounded by perpen- 
dicular cliffs of the height just mention- 
ed; the banks of the river, for the dis- 
tance of nearly one half of a mile below, 
are completely insurmountable, rising 
perpendicularly, . and in- many places 
overhanging their bases — The chasm 
throughout this distance^ is no wider than 
k necessary to give free passage to the 
water, which is mantled with foam and 
hurried down with great rapidity. This 
scenery, although it js less extensive, yet 
vies in grandeur and sublimity with that 
of the Falls of Niagara. In beholding 
It the spectator is inspired with equal-awe, 
the principal features are equally terrific, 
when the deep intonation, which is not 
only heard but felt at the distance of 
four or five hundred yards, la more sen. 
than that of its rival, and has a 
resemblance to the roar of distant 
» and the rumbling of an earth* 
ouake, Below the Falls of Kakabikka, 
the rives presents a continued rapid foe 
the distance of about 20 miles, below 
which it quietly passes through serpen- 
tine folds to its mouth, which is an arm 

9t the lake called Kamana Bay The 

whole descent of the watet from Cold 
Water Lake (the first water eastward of 
the dividing ridge on the route) to Lake 
rior, jnay be estimated at about 000 



POTATOES 

Potatoes are the most common escu- 
lent root now in use among us x though 
little more than a century ago. they were 
confined to the gardens of the curious, 
and presented as a rarity. They form the 
principal food of the lower classes in 
some parts of Ireland. That illustrious 
admiral, Sir John Hawkins, having pro- 
cured {he first potatoes for ship provisions 
from the inhabitants of Santa Fe, in New 
Spain, South America, he introduced 
that useful root into Ireland, whence 
it has been propagated through every 
other part oC the globe. See Evans's 
Juvenile Touristy p. 370, and Robin, 
won't Hume and Smollett. Sir John 
JH a wkins was descended from the ancient 
family of Hawkins, resident at Nash 
Court, in Kent, as early as the reign of 
king Edward III. rule Hasted' s History 
of Kent. His father was William Haw- 
kins, Esq. a gentleman of a considerable 
estate, and the first Englishman that 
made a voyage to Brazil. See Campbell's 
Lives of the Admirals. Sir John wj* 
born at Plymouth, a. d. 1520, and after 



a scries of services replete with advan- 
tages to his country, among which was 
the institution of that noble fund, the 
Chest at Chatham. He departed this 
fife on November 21, 1596, honoured by 
all. He was father of Admiral Sir Rich- 
ard Hawkins, progenitor to John Haw- 
kins, of Norton House, near Kings- 
bridge, in Devonshire, Esq. 

^ • POLYCARP. 

FIRST ACT OF PARLIAMENT 
FOR A CANAL IN ENGLAND. 

(For the Mirror. J 

The Dnke of Bridgewater, the ftuher of 
canals in England, possessed an estate at 
Worsley. near Manchester, rich in mines 
of coaL from which he derived little or no 
profit, on account of the expense which 
attended the conveyance of the article by 
land carriage to a suitable market. Fully 
apprised ,of the utility of a canal from 
Worsley to Manchester, he consulted Mr. 
Brindlev on the subject, who having sur- 
veyed the country, declared the scheme 
to be practicable. Accordingly, his 
Grace obtained, in 1758 and 1759, an 
Act of Parliament for this purpose ; and 
Mr. Brindley was employed in the con- 
duct and execution of the undertaking, 
the first of the kind ever attempted in 
England, with navigable subterraneous 
tunnels and elevated aqueducts, &c This 
was considered as a chimerical and extra- 
vagant project ; and an eminent engineer, 
who was consulted on the occasion, ridi- 
culed the attempt. " I have often heard," 
says he, " of castles in the air, but never 
before was shewn where any of them were 
to be erected.'* The Duke was not dis- 
couraged, but confiding in the judgment 
of Mr. Brindley, empowered him to pro- , 
secute the work. This extraordinary un- 
dertaking commenced, and the minutiae 
of execution in this first canal unfolded 
the great powers of Mr. Brindley, who 
terminated, his useful life on the 27th of 
September, 1772, in the 56th year of hia 
age, at Turn-hurst, in Staffordshire — 
Britons, * 

« Adorn hi* tomb I oh, rtke the marsh) bust. 



! 

Dabwin. 

See « Life of Brindley/ by Dr. Kippit. 

P. T. W. 
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EPITAPH ON AN INFANT. 

Ere sin could blight or sorrow fade, 

Death came with friendly care ; 
The opening bud to heaven convey *d, 



« • 
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The Priory of Dunmow, in Essex, of 
which the above is a view, is more re- 
markable for a singular custom attached 
to it than for its architectural beauties i 
we allude to the ancient and well-known 
custom of the Manor of Dunmow, in 
delivering a gammon or flitch of bacon 
to any couple who would swear that they 
had been married a year and a day with- 
out having offended each other In deed or 
in word, or wished themselves unmarried 
again. 

This custom Is by some supposed to 
have originated in the Saxon or Norman 
times, while others attribute its institu- 
tion to the Fitz- Walters. It was not, 
however, peculiar to Dunmow or to Eng- 
land, for it prevailed in Bretagne, at the 
Abbey of St Melaine near Rennea. where 
for six hundred years a flitch of bacon 
was given to the first couple who had 
been married a year and a day without 
having quarrelled or grumbled at each 
other, or repented of their union. 

We need not, however, go to Bretagne 
for an instance of this custom, since we 
find that, in England, it is not confined 
to Dunmow. " Sir Philip de Somervile, 
knight, held the manor of Wichnour in 
com. Stafford, of the eirle of Lancaster, 
then lord of the honour of Tutbury, by 
these memorable services, vi*. by two 
small fees, that is to say, when other 
tenants pay tor relief (of) one whole 
knight's fee, one hundred shillings ; and 
when escuage * is assessed throughout the 
land, or ayde for to make the eldest son 
of the lord knyghi, or for to marry the 



* A pecuniary Mrfirfaction, loettad of per- 



Philip shal pay bot the moty of it, that 
other shal pave. Nevertheless, the sayd 
Sir Philip shal fynde meynteinge and 
susteinge one baevnfiyke, hangingin hia 
halle at Wichenour, ready arrayed all 
tymes of the yere, bott in Lent, to "be 
given to every che mane or worn an e mar. 
ried after the yere and day of' their mar. 
riage be passed ; and to be given every che 
mane of religion, archbishop, prior, or 
other religious, and to evervehe priest, 
after the year and day of their profession 
finished, or of their dignity resey ved, in 
form following, whensoever that ony such 
before-named wylle come for to enquire 
for the baconne in their owne person, or 
by any other for them, they snail come 
to the bayliff or to the porter of - the 
lordship of Whichenour, and shall say 
to them, in the manere as ensewethe. 

** Bayliffe or porter, I doo you, to 
knowe, that I am come for myself, (or 
if he come for any other, shewing for 
whom) to demand one bacon flyke, hang- 
ing in the halle of the lord of Whiche- 
nour, after the forme thereunto belong- 
xnge. 

** After this relation, the bailiff or por- 
ter shal assigne a day to him, upon pro- 
mise by his feythe to returne, and with 
him to bring tweyne of his neighbours ; 
and in the meyn time, the said bailiff 
shal take with him tweyne of the free- 
holders of the lordship of Whichenour, 
and they three shal goe to the manour of 
Rudlowe, belonging to Robert Knyght- 
leye, and there shal somon the forsaid 
Knyghtleye,. or his bailifffe, commanding 
hym to be ready at Whichenour, the day 
appointed, at pryme of the day, with hia 
carriage, that is to say, a hone, and a 
sadyle, taakkewa&ipryke, (i. e. spur) 
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for ko convey and carry the said baconne 

and come a journey owt of the countee 
of Stafford, at his costages; and then 
the said bailiffe shal, with the said free- 
holders, somon all the tenaunts of the 
said man i or, to be ready at the day ap- 
poynted, at Whichenour, for to doe and 
performe the services which they owe to 
the baconne ; and at the day assigned, 
all such as owe services to the baconne 
shal be ready at the gatte of the manoir 
of Whichenour, frome the sonne risinge 
to noon e, atteridyng and away ting for the 
comyng of hym that fecheth the baconne ; 
and when he is corny n, there shal be de- 
livered to hym and his fellow es chapeletts, 
and to all those whiche shal be there, to 
doe their services deue to the baconne ; 
and they shal lede the seid demandant 
wy the trompets and ubours, and other 
manner of mynatralscye to the hall dore, 
where he shal fynde the lord of Whiche- 
nour, or his steward, redy to deliver the 
baconne in this man ere. 

M He shall cnquere of hym which de- 
man deth the baconne, if he have brought 
tweyne of his neighbours with him, 
which must answere, they be here ready: 
and then the steward shall cause theis 
two neighbours to swere, yf the said de- 
mandant be a weddyt man, or have been 
a man weddyt : and yf sy th his marriage 
one y ere and a day be passed : and if he 
be freeman or viileyn. And if his said 
neighbours make othe that he hath for 
hym all theis three poynts rehersed, then 
shal the baconne be take downe, and 
brought to the halle dore, and shall there 
be layd upon one half a quarter of 
wheatte, and upon one other of rye. And 
he that demandeth the baconne, shal 
kneel upon his knee, and shal hold his 
right hande upon a booke, which booke 
shall be layd above the baconne and. the 
corne, and shall make oath in this ma- 
neret 

« Here ye, Sir Philip de Somervyle, 
lord of Whichenour, mayntayner and 
giver of this baconne, that I, A., syth I 
wedded B. my wife, and syth I had her 
in my keeping, and at my wylle, by a 
yere and a daye after our marryage, I 
wold not have chaunged for none other, 
farer ne fowler, richer ne powrer, ne for 
none other descended of gretter lynage, 
slepyng ne waking, at noo tyme. And 
if the said B. were sole, and I sole, I 
wolde take her to be my wife before all 
the wymen of the worlde, of what con. 
dytions soever they be, good or evyle, so 
hclpe me God and Ids seyntys, and this 
flesh and all fleshes. 

" And his neighbours shall make oath, 
that they trust verily he hath said truly; 
and yf it be founde bjr neighbours before- 



named,, that he be a freeman, there shall 
be dehy vercd to him half a quarter of 
wheatte and a cheese : and yf he be a 
viileyn, he shall have half a quarter of 
rye, without cheese; and then shal 
Knyghtley, the lord of Rudlowe, be 
called for to carry all theis thynges to 
fore rehersed : and the said corne shal be 
layd upon one horse, and the baconne 
above yt, and he to whom the baconne 
apperteigneth, shal ascend upon his 
horse, and shall take the cheese before 
hym, if he have a horse, and yf he have 
none, the lord of Whichenour shall cause 
him to have one horse and sadyl, to such 
tyme as he passed his lordshippe ; and 
so shall they departe the manour of 
Whichenour, with the corne and the 
baconne to fore him that hath wonne yt, 
with trompets, tabourets, and other ma- 



noir of mynstralcye.—And all the free 
tenants of Whichenour shall conduct 
him to be passed the lordship of Whiche. 
Dour, and then shall all they retorne, 
except hym to whom apperteigneth to 
make the carriage and journey withoutte 
the county e of Stafford, at the cost vs of 
his lord of Whichenour. And if the 
said Robert Knightley doc not cause the 
baconne and come to be conveyed as is 
rehearsed, the lord of Whichenour shall 
do it to be carried, and shall distieigne 
the said Robert Knyghtley for his default, 
for one hundred shillings in his manoir 
of Rudlow, and shale kepe the distmse 
so takyn, irreplevisable.'* 

But to return to Dunmow, where if 
the custom did not originate it has been 
the longest retained. The first delivery 
of the flitch of bacon on record at Dun- 
mow, occurred in the twenty-third year 
of the reign of Henry VI. when Richard 
Wright, of Bradbourge, in Norfolk, 
having been duly sworn before the Prior 
and Convent, had a flitch of bacon de- 
livered to him, agreeably to the tenure. 
The ceremonial established for these oc- 
casions consisted in the claimants kneel- 
ing on two sharp pointed stones in the 
church yard, and there, after solemn 
chanting and other rites performed by 
the convent, taking the following oath :-— 

" You sli ail swear, by custom of confession, 

That you ne'er made nuptial transgresaioo i 

Nor, since yon were married man aud wife. 

By household brawl*, or contention* strife, 

Or otherwise, at bed or board, 

Offended each other, in deed or in word , 

Or since the parish clerk said Amen, 

Wished yourselves unmarried again ; 

Or, in a twelvemonth and a day, 

Repented in thought any woy, 

But continued true, in thought and desire. 

As when youjoiu'd hands in holy quire. 

If to these conditions, without all fear, * 

0/ your own accord you w ill freely swear. _ j 
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A whole gammon of bacon yon shall reenlae, himself with all manner of previa ions, and 

And bear it hence with love and good leave, resolved to make it a standing rule that 

For this is our custom, at Duumow well kuown, ^ xt door should not be opened on any ac- 

Tbough the pleasure be ours, the bacon s your ^ fi re excepted. No person within 

own '" was permitted to look out of the windows 

In the chartulary of the Priory, now i nt0 (fa street, or open any casement, ex- 



in the British Museum, three persons ce pt a wooden window made for the pur. 

are recorded to have received the bacon pose, where the pulley and rope was, and 

previous to the suppression of religious t hat u p two pair of stairs ; and this 

houses. Since that period also the bacon woo den window he caused to be covered 

has been thrice delivered; in these cases w j t h tin, that nothing infected should 

the ceremonies have been performed at a stick to it. 

court-baron for the manor, held by the Whenever the wooden window was 

steward. The last persons who received opened, he caused a flash of gunpowder to 

it were John Shakeshanks, wool-comber, j >c ma de in the room, so as to fill it with 

and Anne his wife, of Wethersfield, who smoke, which, as soon as the window was 

established their right on the 20th of opened, would gush out with some force, 

June, 1751. Mr. Oough mentions the 60 that it carried away what air was in the 

custom as abolished, but we understand xoom, not suffering any to come in from 

ft is only dormant, either through the abroad till it was puriiied by the sulphur 

want of claimant*, or from their neglect j n the gunpowder smoke. While this 

to enforce the demand. smoke lasted, business might be trans. 

' ' " • ~~ acted with the porter ; but the moment 

SPIRIT OF THE the smoke abated, another flash was made 

IjlU&ltf 3)0UrnaiS. ^At wW*aT X they' were ten in the 

— family, the master allowed each of them 

TPTF nJIV AT PLAGUE * pound of bread per day ; but as he had 

THE GREAT PLAfcUJS. jjg m a quantity of meal,he reduced one 

Aooount of a Grooer in Wood Street, sixth, part for cake-bread, and such other 
Cheapside, who preserved himself and HOrts as might be made in the house. He 
Family from Infection during the great also bought three thousand pound weight 
Plague in 1665. of biscuit, and had it put up in hogsheads 
This family consisted of the master and as if it was going to be shipped off; so 
his wife, each of them between forty and that the baker thought the biscuits were 
fifty years of age, besides five children, for a ship the grocer was fitting oat. This 
three daughters and two sons, two maid he caused to be taken away in a boat, and 
servants, and an apprentice. This trades, being brought up to Queenhithe, it was 
man, who was a wholesale grocer, had landed there and carted to his warehouse 
another apprentice nearly out of his time, under the appearance of grocery. In the 
« porter, and a boy, whom he kept some same manner he acted with twenty ban els 
time ; but seeing the desolation that was of fine flour. He then caused a small 
coming upon them, he sent the boy down oven to be fixed in the chimney of one of 
to his friends in Staffordshire, and gave his upper apartments. Being well pro- 
up to his eldest apprentice the remainder vided with beer, as the.. physicians advised 
of his time. As to the porter, he did not every one that could afford it to drink 
lodge in the house before, so there was no moderately, and not let their spirits sink 
occasion for dismissing him ; but being a or be dejected, he laid in a seasonable 
poor man, aad likely to fall into distress for quantity of wines, cordial water* and 
want of employ, he was engaged to come brandy, and also some of the new and 
every day and sit at the door as a watchman costly cordial at that time called plague 
from nine in the morning till six in the water, besides medicines, &c Having 
everting, to receive orders, go upon er- furnished himself with bread, flour, and 
rands, &c The tradesman had a wicket beer, he then went to a butcher at Un- 
made in the door to take in or send out therhithe, none having yet died of the 
any thing they thought fit ; besides, there plague on that side of the water, and 
a rope fastened to a little pulley to purchased three fat bullocks, which being 
up, or let any thing down into the killed, were pickled and barrelled up, to- 

i. By this rope they often let down gether with six barrels of pork* These 

victuals and cordials, or what else they he also brought by water to Trigg Stairs, 

thought fit to the porter, and especially where he landed and carted them to his 

his wages constantly every week or oftenex, warehouse, as if k had been grocery, 

as he required. Bacon, cheese, and butter, he procured 

The master having resolved to shut out of the country. In fine nothing was 

himself tip with bis family, bad stored wanting that the situation, he was going 
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into could probably require. These pre- 
parations being made, he forebore shut- 
ting himself quite up for some months 
after the plague had begun, and even till 
there died about a thousand a week. But 
though the infection was very terrible in 
the out-parishes, especially about Hol- 
bom, St. Giles, Fleet-street, and the 
Strand, the City was very healthy, nor 
was the distemper felt in any great degree 
within the walls, till the end of June or 
the beginning of July ; in the second 
week of which it appeared, from the weekly 
bills, that 1268 had died in the out-parts 
of different distempers. But in the whole 
of the ninety-seven parishes within the 
walls, only twenty -eight had died of the 
distemper, and not more than sixteen in 
all the buildings on the Surrey aide of 
the water. 

However, the next week after, it was 
doubled, and began to overspread the 
whole city and all the out-parts like a 
torrent. None of this family now were 
suffered to go out of the City to any pub- 
lic place, market, exchange, or church ; 
and the master also warned his dealers 
and correspondents in the country not to 
send him any more goods, as he could no 
longer send goods away, or receive any 
sent to him. 

On the first of July, he began to place 
his porter on the outside of the door, 
where he built him a little hutch to sit in. 
By the 14th of July, the weekly bills 
amounted to 1763 of all distempers | and 
as the pariah of St Al ban's, Wood-street, 
was the second in the city that was in- 
fected, this tradesman bolted, barred, and 
locked himself in with all his house, 
taking the keys into his own keeping, 
and declared to all his family, that if any 
one of them, though it were his only son 
or daughter, should offer to stir out of the 
door, though but a yard off, they should 
not come in again upon any terms what- 
ever. At the same time he nailed up all 
the casements of his windows, or fastened 
the wooden shutters on the inside ; those 
windows were excepted which were kept 
open for conversing with his porter, as 
before observed. 

Till this time he had taken fresh meat 
of a country-woman, a higgler, who as- 
sured him that she brought it from Wal- 
tham Abbey market, without opening it 
till she came to his door, he was satisfied, 
but now he forbade her to came any more. 
Being now closely shut up, they scarcely 
knew how it fared with their neighbours, 
except that they heard the bells continu- 
ally tolling, and their porter gave them in 
the weekly bills of mortality, and at 1 
length informed them that the next house 
but two was infected; 



on the other side of the way were shut up\ 
and that two servants out of another 
house on the same side of the way, but on 
the other side of their house, were sent 
away to the Pest-house beyond Old-street. 

It was observable that it went hard with 
the poor servants, being obliged to go out 
on errands, particularly to the markets, 
to apothecaries' and chandlers* shops : the 
latter were at that time the principal 
places for all necessaries excepting meat 
or fish. It was a great satisfaction to 
them that the people fn the next house on 
one side had gone into the country at the 
beginning of the visitation, and had left 
the whole house locked up ; the windows 
barred on the inside, and boarded on the 
outside ; the house was also placed under 
the charge of the constable and watch! 
The'other houses near them were all in- 
habited and all infected, and at length all 
shut up ; and in one or more of them the 
whole of the families perished. By this 
time they heard a bell go ringing nightly 
along the streets ; but not being like the 
sound of the ordinary bellman, they knew 
not what it meant. Not going by their 
door, the voice that went with it they 
could not distinguish ; and as their porter 
did not sit at their door in the night, as 
he did in the day, they could not inquire. 
At length he informed them that the 
number of dead in the out-parts was so 
great, that it was ■ impossible to bury 
them in due form,' or to provide coffins: 
no one daring to come into the infected 
houses ; and that therefore the Lord 
Mayor and Aldermen had ordered carts to 
go about with a bellman to collect the 
dead bodies. This, he said, had been 
done in Holbom, St Sepulchre's, and 
Cripplegate, for a fortnight, but that now 
they began to come into the city, especi- 
ally into St. Olave, Silver-street. This 
being the next parish to St Alban's, was 
frightful enough, and only on the other 
side of the way ; and during that fort- 
night, which was the middle of August, 
not less than fourscore died in those two 
small parishes. The reason of this was 
supposed to be the joining both these pa- 
rishes to the Cripplegate side of the wall, 
as the parish of Cripplegate was at that 
time dreadfully visited, the plague being 
come down that way from St Giles's in 
the Fields, where it began, and the weight 
of the infection during the latter etui of 
August and the beginning of September, 
lay chiefly on that side of the city, from 
whence it went on to Bishopsgate; Shore*: 
ditch, and Whitechapel, and so to Step- 
ney. 

From the beginning to the end of Au- 

St, or the first week in September, there 
i from 700 to 000, and almost 964 » 
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week in Cripplegate parish only. All said he, " and what canst thou do 

this while the family continued in good then ?" 

health, and the cheerful parent encouraged 44 Oh, sir,'* said she, " I am provided 
them to hope for preservation, whatever for, I have the distemper upon me, I shall 
might happen without doors ; still, when not be long after him." These words, he 
they received such bad news everyday, confessed, made his heart cold within him ; 
they began to look upon one another with but as he stood surrounded with the smoke 
heavy hearts, believing they were all but of gunpowder, he did not immediately re- 
dead corpses, and that the visitation was tire, but said to her again, u if you are in 
so appointed by heaven as to sweep away such a condition, good woman, why did 
the whole of the inhabitants, and that you come out ?" 44 1 came, sir," said 
none would be left alive. In this distress she, 44 because 1 knew you would want 
the master prudently ordered all his fa- poor Abraham to wait at your door, and 
mily to lodge on the lower floor, or up I would let you know." 44 Well, but,'* 
one pair of stairs, and as many of them to says he, 44 if he is dead I must want him ; 
sleep single as possible, whilst the rooms you cannot help me." 44 No, sir," said 
above were furnished with beds for any she, 44 but I have brought you an honest 
that might be taken sick ; for whom a man that will serve you as faithfully as he 
nurse should be procured, out of doors*, did." 44 But how do I know what he is, 
and be drawn up by the pulley to the and as he comes with you that are sick, 
wooden shutter, so as not to come through how do I know that he is not infected f 
the house at all, or converse with any of I shall not dare to touch any thing that 
the family. He also proposed that if he comes from him." 44 Oh, sir," said she* 



himself should be taken til, he would im- 44 he is one of the safe men, for he had 
mediately submit to the nurse's attend- distemper and is recovered, so he is out of 
ance, and that none of his children should danger, or else I would not have brought 
be suffered to come up stairs, or come him to you." This was an encourage- 
near him ; and that if he should die, his ment, and he was very glad of the new 
body should be let down by the pulley man ; but would not believe the story of 
also, into the cart, and so of the whole his recovery till he brought the constable 
house, though his wife assured him that of the parish and another person to vouch 
she would be shut up with him. This for it : while this was doing, the poor 
careful father was up every morning the woman having answered some further 
first in the house, and went to every questions, and receiving some money that 



chamber door, servants as well as children, was thrown down to her for her relief, 

to ask them how they did, and when they went away. . . . - > 

answered 14 very well," he left them with (Title concluded in our ne*k ) 
this short reply, " Give God thanks." - • ► 

His letters were brought by the post- . ' . , • . % 

man or letter carrier to his porter, who n*nv tttthtppc 

amoked them, with sulphur and gunpow- 1 iitj L UTAJtLL8. 

dear ; then opening them and sprinkling Of the character of the Lutakees I can- 

them with vinegar, they were drawn up not speak favourably : they are a rapa- 

by the pulley and then smoked again cious race, with all the vices, and none of 

with strong perfumes, and taking them the virtues, of real savages. They are 

up with a pair of hair gloves, the hair, cowardly and assuming. Their youth is. 

outermost, he read them with a large without honour, and their age without 

reading glass at a considerable distance, respect. They are ragged and greasy, 

and as they were read burnt them. At and nature has not favoured their outward 

last the distemper raging more and more, form. The women are forward, and, 

he forbid his friends writing to him at all. highly immodest ; prudery is an act 

The loss of his faithful porter heightened plishment unknown to them ; and I 



the calamity of this good man ; he missed poet that female chastity may be bought 

him at the usual tune when he used to for a trifle. I lived with a family during 

lower him down a mess of broth, or some the snowy weather, and had an opportu- 

other warm thing for his breakfast. He nity of seeing the economy of their house-, 

heard nothing of him all that day and the hold. They live comfortably enough, 

next,,, when the third day calling again eating three times a day ; their chief sub- 

for him within the door, he was answered sistence is soup, but the flesh of the yak 

by a strange voice in a melancholy tone, is a common dish. Tea is drank by the 

that Abraham was dead. 44 And who better classes, and beer made from malt 

then are you ?" said the master to the is found in every house : old and young 

person who spoke, 44 I am his poor dis- seem to be at the cask all day. Juniper 

tressed widow, come to tell you your poor is burnt before meals as incense ; but in 

•c^ant is gone." * 4 Alas I poor .woman, bad weather, when the people cannot stir 
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out, it is kindled In the house, and the u Makechoice, for tout eounsetfo**, of 
■moke blown into the faces of the people men whose talents and virtues may prove 
about to eat. Their superstition resem- useful 4 to your designs, and the splendour 
bles that of my own countrymen. In of your throne; and never forget that 
the making of mali circumspection is ob- the august functions to which you have 
served, lest the evil eye of some old hag been called by Heaven, are ever to be ex- 
should occasion the failure of the process, ercised with the most rigid justice and 
They have an abhorrence of putting the disinterestedness. Honour and respect 
feet upon the grate. To my surprise, the clergy: in their counsels you will 
the whole family slept promiscuously to- find the greatest advantages, and" your 
gether in the room I occupied ; old and union with them will serve to consoli- 



young, males and females. They repose date vour kingdom. Comfort and pro- 

upon their breast, in an inclined position ; tect the unfortunate, feed and clothe the 

but they undress before going to rest. A orphan, and inspire vonr' subjects rather 

Sheep-skin cloak, with the fleece towards with lore than fear ; let justice always be 

their body, is their garment for the night, tempered with clemency ; let the poor 

The family with whom I lodged were and the stranger be free from taxes ; re- 

rather a fine specimen of the inhabitants, ceive no presents of whatever kind they 

who perhaps improve on acquaintance ; ma y be $ let the gates of your palace 

and they certainly are quite officious where stand always open to receive all your 

it is their interest. I think they shew subjects, and let nobody quit ytmr pre- 

better in their natural character. Pitch sence dissatisfied. You possess a rich 

your tent in the field, and you are liable patrimony ; employ it in redeeming the 

to be imposed upon ; but step inside, and captive, and in breaking the chains of his 

you become a member of the family. The slavery. Whoever appears before you, 

Lmtakees believe, that there is a race of receive him with politeness and affection, 

people who feed upon dead bodies (human And 1c* him never feel that he is a 

carcasses), and that they have unnatural stranger." 

countenances. What decided this prince's baptism or 

Asiatic Journal. conversion, desires to be related. When 

pressed to this act by the lively instances 

»~*. m ^v«^t . . ~ Of Clotilda, his wife, and the paternal ex- 

THE CORONATION AT RHEIMS. hortationTof 8t Remi, he* was often 
Cxovis, the natural son of ChUderic, heard to say—" I am the chief of a peb- 
ettablished, in the year 486, the king- pie who will never suffer me to abandon 
dom of France, and fixed his residence at their gods." But soon after, the Germans 
Soissans. Hie palace he inhabited in having taken up farms, Clovis marched 
that town was remarkable for its ele- against them, and met' their army near 
gance, and exhibited all the magnificence Zolbiac now Zulphic In the beginning 
of Roman luxury and architecture. The of the battle the army -of Clovis is thrown 
address he displayed in bringing over to into confusion t in vain he attempts to 
his interests the Christian clergy of Gaul, rally his troops ; in vain he invokes the 
showed a superior mind, and proved no gods of his fathers. At length he ad- 
less useful to the ambitious views in dresses himself to the God of Clotilda, 
which he fondly indulged, than the and makes a vow to embrace Christianity, 
splendid victories he obtained over his should victory declare itself on his side, 
enemies. At once the fbrtune of the day is changed. 

At that time Saint Remi, Bishop of The king of the Germans is killed, and 

Rheims, enjoyed and merited the highest his troops seek their safety in flight ; the 

considerations. Endowed with an active conqueror becomes master of the country 

genius, possessed of a prudent but firm they inhabited, and extends his domina- 

character, he knew how to conciliate the tion to the banks of the Danube, 

admiration of the learned and the esteem Clovis, desirous of accomplishing bis 

of the great, with the affection of the vow, assembles the French, and commu- 

Iswer classes of the people ; those extra- nicates to them the project he had formed, 

ordinary talents were farther enhanced by and the motives of his conversion. He 

a lofty stature, a majestic gait, and an leceives not only their approbation, but 

imposing air. Clovis felt the necessity three thousand of those warriors follow 

of attaching this extraordinary man to theprince's example, 

his interests: his first care was to save The ceremony of his conversion, or 

the territory of Rheims from all the hor- baptism, was celebrated in the town of 

rors attendant on war. The prelate soon Rheims, the 25th of December, 496, with 

exercised over the barbarian the authority extraordinary pomp. The day before 

of a father, as may be judged from the this awful ceremony took place, Saint 

following letter addressed to this prince: Remi occupied an oratory contiguous to 
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th« chamber of Clovis; and there, in perstition— those which are peculiar to 

tiresesce of the queen, and the principal kingdoms, or which plunge into the 
ords of the court, he employed every dwellings of the dead, and bring back, 
persuasion, and imparted every instruc- to scare us, visions and chimeras dire, 
tion capable of supporting the monarch's mantled in winding-sheets, and, " grin- 
faith ; then, in a prophetic tone, he dis- ning horribly a ghastly smile "—it is not 
played before his eyes his posterity, my purpose to institute. I only throw a 
adorned with the imperial purple, and, few unpretending glances upon those 
by uninterrupted victories, forcing other lighter prejudices of the fanciful, or the 
nations to acknowledge their supremacy ; weak, which we, in a smaller or lesser 
but to this flattering spectacle he added degree, every day jostle against in our 
that of the punishments which awaited struggle to maintain our course upon the 
them, if ever, intoxicated by success, or ocean, and amidst the environing break- 
seduced by adulation, they descended to ers of life. Have we not many of us 
that degradation of character, which fore- stigmatized, as puenla and ridiculous, 
bodes the fall of empires and makes the the ardent little Miss, who, with a pre- 
sceptre fall into foreign hands. cocious propensity to anticipate, conjures 
" From this oratory, Clovis, surrounded up a wedding-ring in the coffee-grounds, 



by his warriors, all richly clad, and at- 
tended by the most distinguished persons 
of his court, goes," says Flodoard, " in all 
the pomp of procession to the cathedral. 



or sows her hemp-seed at Midsum. 
mer? And yet might not some of us 
have battled for a particular seat at whist, 
or cut for the cards, with the full assu- 



The streets of the town through which ranee that on these depend the good for- 
they pass are hung with costly tapestry, rune of the game ? The young lady's 
and covered with all the flowers of the superstition, rely upon it, is not a jot 
season; but nothing approaches the mag- more ridiculous, more at variance with 
nificence of the church itself. The body nature, and nature's laws, than ours, 
of the clergy first appear, bearing in their You view with astonishment your worthy 
hands gospels and crosses, and making old grandmother's loudly-expressed con- 
the air resound with majestic and solemn sternation, when the ominous shroud or 
hymns ; then advances the prelate, hold- winding-sheet in the candle scarfs up its 
tog the king by the hand, and followed brilliance— you sneer at your fair cousins* 
by the queen and a numerous brilliant re- blush-tinged trepidation, when they, 
tinue. They arrive at the baptismal font ; dreaming on what they wish, convert s 
the clerk who bore the holy oil is inter- superfluous bit of light into a love-letter 
cepted by the crowd, and, notwithstanding —you pity the eager credulity of your 
all his efforts, is unable to open a passage companion, who shudders when he finds 

that there are 1 thirteen seated at the feast- 
board, and yet- fears to break the spell 
by rising, lest he be the first victim — 
and you, the very next day, purchase of 
Mr. Bish, or Mr. Sivewiight, the lottery 
ticket, No. 1,001, because it is an odd 
number ; because it gained a capital 



» open a passage 
for himself. , Saint Komi, after having 
sanctified the font, calls in vain for the 
unction ; he sighs, and raises up his eyes 
bathed in tears towards the altar. At 
the very moment a snow-white dove de- 
scends from heaven, bearing a vial filled 
with divine oil. The king enters the 



fountain of life, and then the prelate, ad- prise at the last drawing, or because fand 

dressing himself to the barbarian, says, in confess, dear smiling readers, that here 

a tone that inspires both awe and respect : at least you are vulnerable), you dreamed 

* Bend down thy head, proud Sieamber, of that very number, or your wife, your 

adore what thou hast burnt, and burn child, your relation, dreamed of it last 

what thou hast adored: Then he thrice night. I am afraid your superstition in 

plunges him into the baptismal water, in this is to the full as fanciful as that of 

the name of the Holy Trinity, and anw your aged grandmother, your blushing 



noin ts him with the celestial cream." 

Literary Gazette, 



SUPERSTITION. 



cousins, or your credulous companions. 
We are told that if we walk beneath an 
uplifted ladder, we shall never be ad- 
vanced high in the scale of fortune, never 
attain a noble, station on the ladder of 
life, and we smile in the diviner's face : 
but the very next day, perhaps, the next 
minute — oh, what weak creatures we are, 
with all our boasted wisdom, all our 
pride ! — we decline commencing a jour, 
ney, because it is Friday, ana the day 
Old Comzdt . „ <we dread." Ought we not in our turns 
An inquiry into (he deeper points of su- to be laughed out of countenance ? We 



• The trkk of vanity-Why we aU do laugh 
At the stage player's antics, nay oft deem - 
He hits to the very hair our neighbour's faults, 
When it nia 
art!) 
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object to helping our friend to some salt, 
because it will promote differences ; and 
we sedulously divert the order of crossed 
knives, because it is an omen of dread ; 
and yet we grow eloquent on the folly of 
the seaman, when he nails the horse -shoe 
to the mast, or the peasant, when he fas- 
tens it to his threshold, without consider- 
ing that all of us equally sacrifice at the 
Altar of sujyerxtitum. 

I will conclude this sketch, for I deem 
it no more, although the subject it in- 
volves is a wide one, with a short tale, 
apt enough to my purpose, and which, I 
dare say, has many a parallel both on 
land and wave. 

" A gentleman, coming a passenger 
in a venscl from the West Indies, finding 
it mote inconvenient to be shaved than to 
wear his beard, choose the latter — but he 
was not suffered to have his thoicc long 
—it was the unanimous opinion of the 
sailors, and indeed of the captain as well, 
that there was not the least probability of 
a wind as long as this ominous beard was 
suffered to grow. They petitioned, they 
remonstrated ; and at last prepared to 
cut the -fatal hairs by violence. Now as 
there is no operation, to which it is so 
much the patient's interest to consent, as 
that of the barber— the gentleman quietly 
submitted ; nor could the wind resist the 
potent spell, which instantly filled all 
their sails, and wafted them merrily 
away." 

Now, my readers, if them be any of 
ye who feel an inclination of disgust at 
this beard-hating folly of the M Tars of 
Old England,* repress it as you value 
justice and the " landsmen's" consistency! 
for be assured, and I hope I have said 
enough to prove the fact, that although 
we might conquer general superstition, 
we are still fettered with that which be- 
longs to our particular profession, our in* 
dividual habits, and our peculiar pur- 
suits, — Euroj)ean Magazine* 



"Iam but a Gatherer and disposer of other 
men's stuff.*— Wottost. 

LINES TO A RICH MISER, 

Who wasted his lungs in declaiming 
against Marriage amongst the poorer 
class of people. 

Thus fares the hen, in farmer's yard, 

To live alone she finds it hard ; 

I've known her weary every claw, 

In search of corn amongst the straw ; 

But when in quest of nicer food, 

iftie chucks amongst her chirping brocd. 



With joy I've seen that self same hen, 
That scratch 'd for one, could scratch for 
ten. 

These are the thoughts that make me 

willing 

To take my girl without a shilling ; 
And for the self-same cause, d'ye see, 
Jenny's resolved to marry rue. 



EPITAPH 

Upon a man who fell from his horse and 
broke his neck. 

Man's life's a vapour, and full of woes, 
He cuts a caper, and— down lie goes. * 

LOVE'S MISERIES. 

* Frawstly say, ye smiling. Kair, 

By sparkling eyes and jetty hair, ; • 
1 What's the reason, when*%e meet/"' 

Fearful smiles each other greet f 
i • ; i 

Why the flutt!ring r beating heart 

Feels such pain, bat pleasing smart, ;■ 
. 1 invite ye to explain. 

Why create each other pain ? • . J, C 

FROM THE LATIN OF NitU- 
GERIUS. 

As late through the meadows fait PJwllida 
stray'd, • ' j, , -. .' e i -.: n 

. And cull'd the sweet flow'rets, the pride 
of the grove, < 

Concealed in a rose-bush, the frolicsome 
maid 

Espied the young urchfn, the Daatoon 
i of Love. 



ON MAN'S LIFE. 

Max Is a glass, life is water 

That's weakly wall'd about ; . 
Sin brings in death, death breaks the 
glass, , 
So runs the water out 

TO COS RESPONDENTS. • 
As we bope to be enabled to give the Musle and 
Words of a Song, prepared expressly for the 
MnutoB, in our next, we shaft defer for a week 
or two our promised History of Music. 

P. T. W.'h contribution shall appear in dust 
season. . 

We thank E. H—t, and shall pnt his drawing 
in the hands of the en g r a te i a s soon as the sub- 
jects already in hand are dismissed. • 

We feel much obliged to Sir J. B. for the in 
teresKng view and description of the House of 
Ptter the Great % and nhRlI feel grateful to other 
travelling friends for similar contributions. 
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Is the selection of subjects for engravings 
in the Miuror, wc are not only anxious 
to catch the modem public buildings as 
they rise, but also to perpetuate in our 
pages those structures of the olden time, 
to which history or even tradition has 
given a peculiar interest. Of the latter 
dais will be found the view we present of 
the Old Queen's Head, Lower-street, 
Islington, a house, which, from its and. 
quity, would claim respect, independent 
of the recollections associated with it. 

If tradition could be relied on, there 
are few houses more entitled to respect 
on account of its residents or visitants, 
than the Old Queen's Head, which is 
aaid to have been built or patronised by 
Sir Walter Raleigh, where, 

" At bis 



The Queen's Head is also reported 
(how truly we know not) to have been 
the residence of Lord Burleigh, the trea- 
surer of Queen Elisabeth, of the Earl of 
Essex, her favourite, and the occasional 
resort of her Majesty. That the build- 
ing was erected about the time of Queen 
El.zabeth we have no doubt, for the ar 
Vol. v. " V Y 



r t 



chitecturc is evidently of that age, when, 
and for some centuries previous, the 
mode of erecting dwelling-houses was 
somewhat like ship-building; immense 
beams of oak, or more frequently chesnut 
wood, placed in perpendicular, diagonal, 
and transverse directions, and strongly 
morticed or rivetted together, formed the 
shell or carcass of almost every domestic 
building. " The common run of houses," 
as Strut t observes, "(especially among 
the middling sort of people,) were built 
with wood. They generally made large 
porches before their principal entrance, 
with great halls and Urge parlours ; the 
frame work was constructed with beams 
of timber of such enormous sire, that the 
materials of one house, as they built an- 
ciently, would make several of equal size 
according to the present mode of build- 
ing. The common method of making 
walls was to nail laths to the timber 
frame, and strike them over with a rough 
plaster, which was afterwards whitened 
and ornamented with fine mortar, and 
this last was often beautified with figures 
and other curious devices. The houses 
in the cities and towns were built each 
sto y jetting forth over the former story, 
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so that when the streets *eTe tiot tefy ftfcured' 
wide, the people at the top from opposite ,. 
houses might not only talk and converse 
with each other, but even shake hands 
together. Their houses were covered 
with tiles, shingles, slates, or lead, ex- 
cept in the city of London, where shin- 
gles were forbid." • 

The Old Queen's Head public-house, 



intermixture of political 



THE IRREGULAR PERIODS OF 
i EASTER EXPLAINED. 

( For the Mirror. ) 

The observations about to be made on 
the above festival, would have been more 

in the Ix)wer-street, Islington, which is a applicable to the pages of the Mirror 

place of great resort to Londoners on ac- a few weeks ago; yet, from the inforffla- 

count of its antiquity and home-brewed tion desired by a correspondent, it is pre- 

ale, is one of the most perfect specimens sumed they will not be irrelevant to the 

of ancient domestic architecture remain- subject in answer to his query Easter, 

ing in the neighbourhood of London, or as it is denominated in English, takes its 

perhaps in the whole kingdom. It is a name from the Saxon goddess Eostre, 

strong wood and plaster building, con- whose festival was held in April ; by the 

sisting of three lofty stories projecting Greeks it is called Pasga, and by the 

over each other in front, and forming bay Latins Pascha — a Hebrew word signi- 

windows, supported by brackets and ca- fying passage, applied to the jewiah feast 

ryatides of a grotesque form carved in at the passover,, ' ' 

wood. The centre projects several feet Thia great festival of the Christian 

beyond the other part of the building, Church and the Jewish Passover being 

and forms a commodious porch, to which held at one period, and the same symbol, 

there is a descent of several steps. This the Paschal Lamb, being used at both, 

is supported in front by two caryatides of might induce some persons to suppose 

carved oak, crowned with Ionic scrolls, that the institutions had relation to each 

standing one on each side the entrance, other; but this is not the case ; the feati- 

Thc floor of the front parlour is four feet val of Easter is held in commemoration of 

below the surface of the highway, though the resurrection of our Saviour from the 

a tradition prevails that the house origi- grave, and triumph over death. The 

nally was entered by an ascent of seve- Passover was instituted to commemorate 

ral steps. This Indeed is not improbable, the departure of the Jews from Egypt; 

when the antiquity of the building Is for the night previous, the destroying 

considered, and the vast accumulation of angel, who put to death the first born of 

matter upon the road in the course of the Egyptians, did pass over the houses of 

several centuries: add to this, that the the Hebrews without entering therein, 

New River, which passes under the high- because they were marked with the blood 

w,ay in front of the house, has, in the of the lamb killed the evening before, 

formation of its banks, and the turning and which thus obtained the name of the 

an arch over it, occasioned a considerable Paschal Lamb. 

rise in this place. Although in the primitive ages of the 
This ancient fabric, like most of the church there were very great disputes 
old buildings in the parish of Islington, about the particular time of celebrating 
has panelled wainscots of oak and stuc- Easter (some keeping it on the same day 
coed ceilings : the latter in the parlour that the Jews observed their Passover, 
is ornamented with dolphins, cherubim, and others on the succeeding Sunday), 
acorns, &c. surrounded by a wreathed yet all agreed in shewing very great re- 
border of fruit and foliage. Near the upect and honour to this festival ; hence, 
centre of the ceiling is the medallion of a in ancient writers it is designated Domi- 
Roman head, crowned with bays ; also nica Gaudii, ». e. Sunday of Joy. On 
a small shield, containing the initials this day prisoners and slaves were set 
" I. M." surrounded by cherubim and free, and the poor liberally provided far. 
glory. The chimney-piece is supported The eve or vigil was celebrated with 
by two figures carved in stone, hung with more than ordinary pomp, which con- 
festoons, &c. The stone slab over the tinued till midnight, it being a tradition 
fire-place exhibits the story of Dana* and of the Church that our Saviour rose # a 
Action in relief, with mutilated figures little after midnight. The controversy 
of Venus, Bacchus, and Plenty. was determined in the council of Nice 
It is due to the author to state, that for (a. d. 325), when it was ordained that 
this account of the Queen's Head we are Easter should be kept upon one and * 
indebted to " Nelson's History of Isling- 
ton," a work winch contains much in- 
teresting information, but is sadly dis- 

* Manners nml Customs of the People effing, 
land, v«l. ii. p. 85. 



same day, which should always be » 
Sunday in all Christian cbmches through- 
out the world ; and further, in conformity 
to the custom of the Jews in celebrating 
their Passover ori'the 14th d*y erf the 
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moon, the primitive fathers ordered that the number of the letters fa the same as 
the 14th day of the moon, from die calen- that of the days of the week, A will fall 
dar new moon which immediately follows on every Sunday, B on every Monday, 
the 21ft of March (at which time the Sec. throughout the year. Had the year 
vernal equinox happened on that day), consisted of 364 days, making an exact 
should be deemed the Paschal Full Moon, number of weeks, it is obvious that A 
and that the Sunday after should be Easter would always have stood for the domini- 
Day ; and it is upon this account that cal letter : the year containing, however, 
the Rubric appoints it the first Sunday one day more, it follows that the domini- 
after the first full moon, immediately fol- cal letter of the succeeding year will be 
lowing the 21st of March. 6 ; for Sunday being the first day of the 
Now Easter being entirely regulated by preceding year will be also the last, and 
the revolutions of the moon, or astrono- the first Sunday in the next year will fall 
mical months, and they being unequal on the seventh day, and will be marked 
with respect to the days of the civil by the seventh letter or G. This retro- 
month, it follows in course, that the period cession of the letters will, from the same 
of the festival will happen very irregular, cause, continue every year, so as to make 
The earliest Easter possible is the 22nd F the dominical of die third, &c If 
of March ; the latest, the 25th of April, every year were common the progress 
Within these limits are thirty-five days, would continue regularly, and a cycle of 
en one of which Easter must fall. Now seven years would suffice to restore the 
to find that day two requisites are neces- same letters to the same days as before, 
sary, the Golden Number and Dominical But the intercalation of a day every biss- 
Letter for the given year. These may extile or fourth year, has occasioned a 
require explanation, and first of variation in this respect. The leap-year 
the golden NUMBER. containing 366 days instead of 365, will 
In nineteen years the sun and moon re- throw the dominical letter back two 
turn to very nearly the same part of the letters ; so that, as in last year, the domi- 
heavens they were in previous to that nI «d was D, the present year B. 
period; and the conjunctions, opposi- This alteration is not effected by dropping 
tions, and other aspects of the moon, are a letter altogether, but by changing the 
within an hour and a half of being the dominical letter at the end of February, 
same as they were on the same days where the intercalation of a day takes 
of the month nineteen years before ; this phwe. Thus every leap-year has two 
revolution is called the Lunar Cycle, or dominical letters : last year's was D till 
Golden Number. It was invented by March, then C to the end of the year : 
Meton, a mathematician of great cclc- th° hist one is used to find Easter. In 
brity, and subsequently adopted by the consequence of this change every fourth 
eouncil of Nice, for the determining the Y<* r > twenty-eight years must elapse 
time of Easter ; and from its great utility before a complete revolution can take 
they caused the numbers of it to be place in the dominical letter, and it is on 
written on the calendar in golden letters, this circumstance that the solar cycle is 
which has obtained for it the name of founded. While on the subject, it may 
the Golden Number. Another of these not De *mi*s to explain the reason or 
periods is adding a day in 



THE SOLAR CYCLE, 



THE LEAP-YEAR. 

.„ The time measured by the sun's xevolu* 

Which consists of twenty-eight years ; ^ „ ^ frora ^ equinox or 

at the expiration of which the sun returns Ml8tke to the £ me ^ contains 365 

*°J u v g l f d£ ^!, e ° f v thC eC J ,p ? C ' day* 5 hours, 48 minutes and 57 seconds, 

which he hart occupied at the conclusion This is called the solar year, and is the 

of the preceding period, and the days of onl natural or „ it ^ m 

the week correspond to the same days of ' k th / same 8 ^ sons t0 th e 8a me 

the month as at that time. It is used to month8 , Now fte civil or common year 

the consists of only 365 days, therefore every 

DOMINICAL OR SUNDAY letter, year we should lose 5 hours, 48 minutes, 

In our present calendars the days Of tHe 57 seconds ; but a day being added every 

week are distinguished by the first seven fourth year, brings the solar and civil 

letters of the alphabet — A B C D E F G ; years very nearly equal. This is called 

and the rule for applying these letters the Julian year, on account of Juliua 

is invariably to put A for the first day Caesar, who appointed the intercalary day, 

of the year whatever it be, B for the thinking thereby to make the civil and 

v second, and so in succession to the iclar years keep pace together ; and this 

seventh. Should the 1st of January be day being added to the 23rd of February, 

Sunday, the dominical for that year will which in the Roman calendar was the 

be A, the Monday fcttor B> &c* } and as sixth of the calends of March, that sixth 
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day was twice reckoned, and called Bit same year, the 10th of which was by an 
sextus Dies, and thence came the name ordinance of Henry III. reckoned the 
Bissextile tor leap-year. But in our 20th. In Germany it was adopted by the 
almanacks this day is added at the end of Catholic states, in 1583 ; but the Pro- 
February. The Julian year, although it testant states adhered to the old calendar 
approaches very near the truth, is not till 1700. Denmark also adopted it about 
however perfectly correct, it consisting of this period, and Sweden in 1753. It was 
eleven minutes and three seconds more not used in England before 1752, when, 
than the true time of the sun's annual re- by Act of Parliament, the style was 
volution in the ecliptic How trifling changed, and the 3rd of September was 
soever this difference might at first appear, reckoned the 14th, the difference having 
it amounted in 131 years to a whole day. by this time increased to eleven days : at 
In consequence of this, the vernal equi- the same time the year which began in 
nox, which Sosigenes, in the first year of March was ordained to commence in 
the Julian correction, observed to fall on January. Russia is the only country In 
the 25th of March, had gone back in Europe in which the old mode of reckon- 
a. d. 325, at the time of the council of ing is still in use. 
Nice, to the 21st ; and in 1500, to the By means of the accompanying tables 
11th of March. To remedy this growing the reader may find Easter Sunday for 
defect, Pope Gregory XIII. caused the any given year in the present century. — 
calendar to undergo another correction. First look in Table 1 for the year re- 
in a. d. 1582 he ordered ten days to be quired, then the number which stands at 
cut out of the month of October, so that the top of that column is the golden num- 
the 5th was called the 15th ; and to pre- bcr for that year : proceed in like manner 
vent such retrocession in future, in addi- in Table 2, and find the dominical letter : 
tion to the Julian regulation with respect now carry both into Table 3, and the 
to the bissextile year, he ordered that the date which stands opposite to the golden 
years 1600, 2000, 2400, and every 4th number and under the dominical letter, is 
century in succession, should be leap the day on which Easter Sunday will fall 
years; but that in the other centuries, in that year. Thus for the present year 
1700, 1800, • 1900, 2100, &c the day 2 is the golden number, B the dominical 

should not be added, but to remain com- letter; therefore, 2. Apr. 3. B which waa 

mon years. This regulation comes so near Easter Sunday this year, 
the truth, that the only correction it will Now for April 1st to be Easter Mon- 

require will be the suppression of a day day, March 31 must be Easter Sunday ; 

and a half in five thousand years ! and the only years on which that will 

The Gregorian Year, or, as it is vul- occur in this century are 1039, 1850, and 

garly called, 1861. Your correspondent, therefore, 

the xew style, must patiently wait the elapse of fourteen 

was immediately adopted in Spain, Por- I™* cr * h l w ?[ hav , e a ri ** / birth-day ; 

tugal, and part of Italy. It was intro- and 88 he had but thrce in the **** 
duced into France in October of the 

* The omusion of this year as a lenp year 
mint be in the recollection of some of your ren- 
ders, though being then "as yet scarce entered 
on this itajfe of lite » places it beyond the pale 
of my •* 



tury, he has my best wishes for the only 
three in this, though— 



What's life ?— a bubble : at the roost a 
The present moment is the life or man ( 

Clavis. 

TABLE J^Shewikg the Golden Number for every year ik the 

PRESENT CENTURY. 

iV. ti. In this, as well as the succeeding, the ccnturial figures 

thus 25 means 1825. . 
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the Dominical Letter for every year ix 

THE PRESENT CENTURY. 



TABLE 

N. B. The double ones are the Leap Years; the under must be used for finding 

Dominical 




TABLE III. Shewing Easter Sundat by means or the Golden 

Number, and Dominical Letter tor any year in the present 
centurt. 

J\f. signifies Marchy A., April. , 
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CARLINO AND BOS 4, 
A SIMPLE TALE. 

In fair Italia '• roseate bowers 
With balmy odours, erer bleat, 



No longer could hia aped aire, 

Assist hia now approaching prime, 
His bosom glow'd with young desiro 

Afar, to see each foreign clime. 
To England's shore, he bent bis courso 
Thro- many a long and tedious day, 
asut 



By want and poverty distrost, 
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Atrnn'd to melody's sweet power, 
His native clime's supreme delight, 

He often sooth d a \ 
And made his ■ 

The chalky cliffs of Albion's isle, 
At length apparent, met his view, 

In wonder did he pause awhile, 
For all was strange, and all 

An organ, by a friend procur'd, 

Lit*, .-nlnrta M h at — * 

riis boiace, anu support unite, 
Whilst smiling hope, success assor'd, 
And thus he strull'd from morn till night. 

With those whose nerves, responsive told, 
Reward he found, for pleasiop strains ; 

None but the churl could e'er withhold, 
Some trifling meed to aid his gains. 

His ardent soul wan firmly bent, 

An independence to secure, 
For this— bis toilsome dnvs were spent, 

This— his ambition to secure. 

Integrity, his guiding star, 
And prudence, ever by bis side, 

To crime, and folly, still a bar, 
Warm his young heart, and there abide. 

So simple was his native mien. 

So free from guile his face and air, 
That to be likd, was to be seen, 

He met a welcome every where. 

Nor did he touch bis weekly hoard, 
Till first the organ s hire was paid, 

B en then most homely was his board, 
To his small store the rest was hud. 

If all would equal caution show, 
And each just claim at first defray, 

What comfort from his plan, would flow, 
And for such cara with interest pay. 

Carlino, when bis borne he left, 
There left a fair and artless maid. 

Who mourn'd her lover's converse reft, 
She— in bis brightest visions play'd. 

By mutual vows so strictly bound, 
Equal in truth and constant love, 

Where may their counterparts be found? 
Where seek sinoerer truth to prove ? 

O Rosa ! dearest maid for thee, 
The piercing winter's cold, I bear, 

In hope, Carlino, blest may be, 
With thee, his hard-earn 'd store to share. 

It chane'd, that passing thro' a vale, 
Where nature revell'd in her pride, 

Carliuo's cheek grew deadly pale, 
He sunk adown the woy-worn side. 

A fever burnt within his frame, 
He felt all hapkwi and forlorn ; 

A stranger e'en unknown by name 
Perchance the jest of brutal scorn. 

This might have been bis piteous lot, 

But that a priest, the wanderer found. 
And, ont, who ne'er his vows forgot, 

Whose heart each god like virtue crown'd. 
He rals'd Carlino from the earth 

And fed him from bis ample store, 
Ne'er ask'd bis country or his birth, 



Here— long supported, he remala'd 

Reliev'd from sorrow and from caref 
With gratitude o erpowerd. and pain'd 
Such kindness it waa his to share. 

Departing thence, he bent bis knee, 
And with uplifted bands, be pray'd 

His kind protector, long might be 
In choicest blessings overpaid. 

This worthy Rector, if to know 
(Who here, so much adorns the tale) 

Thou hast a wish, then look below. 
Where he abides in W n Vale. 

Five years he persevering spent 
O'er hill and dale, by tower and tree, 

Nor e'er one Paul he idly spent, 
A trusty, faithful steward he. 

At length, Carlino 'gan to piue 
For that dear home, he long bad left, 

0 Rosa ! shall I call thee mine, 
He said— or be of joy bereft. 

II.. ....... 1,,,,J nA 2 M .J Um- ' V, ■ ,J 

lie now nan gain a tnat long wisn a store 
Which independence was to give. 

And was to spread his frugal board, 
With his dear Rosa— when to live. 



He bade to England's shores adieu, 
And grateful said, for blessings given, 

« Ah, brave Inglese, I feel for you 
Next to my country and to I 



Thro' France he gaily took his way, 
Its grand metropolis he saw, 

Still jonrney'd on, from day to day. 
For love ordaio d a pleasing law 

For him no power had female charm 
Where waut of virtue, all debase, 

No witchery his soul could barm, 
Or from his heart affection < 



True to bis Rosa ever dear, 
His eye was shut to magic spell, 

Each step it brought him still more near 
To her with whom he wish'd to dwell. 

Bordeaux, and Thoulouse. bath he saw, 
Avignon, neat, bis footsteps prest. 

His toilsome hours to Lyons draw, 
Where commerce holds a stately crest. 

To Switzerland, at length he came, 
His b««rt beat high, ascending still, 

Where now the zig-zag. Seiuplon gave, 
A view o'er each impeding hill. 

What was his joy, bow flash 'd his eye, 
The plains of Lombardy to see. 

Can ought with iU soft graces via. 
Its riches or its drapery ? 



That he might find his sire again 
Iu bis low cot, as when he went, 
And free from sorrow and from 



And that bis Rosa still would prove. 

Unchang'd, and faithful, true and kind ; 
Her heart still fill'd with ardent love, 

Whilst constancy eugross d her mind. 

Now swift by love and lw>pe impelt'd, 

He sped along, the 
Nor prospect grand, a i 

His ling'ring aye, /or on 1 
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And when lie straln'd bis eager eyo 
Along the vale he lov'd to dear, 

And when he drew, that dwelling nigh 
And came to that lov'd home so near. 

O ! judge his horror, and his pain, 
To find (hat war's destructive power, 

Had desolated all the plain, 
And quite destroy 'd his homely bower. 

He snnk with saddest woe opprest, . 

He beat his breast, he tore his hair, 
And like a maniac, rav'd distrest, 

With hope foregone, and black despair. 

All he could learn, his sire had fled, 
And Rosa too, gone far away { 

But none could tell what humble shed 
The mourners held— not one could say. 

Arousing from his death -like swoon, 
He vow'd his toil should never cease 

Till he enjoy'd that sweetest boon, 
To give the waud'ring exiles peace. 

Again he took his weary way, 
Again his footsteps onward sped, 

O'er ruins black his journey lay, 
Slow droop-d bis now afflicted bead. 

No clue, his erring steps to guide, 

If life or death was now their lot, 
In woe, his prospects all subside, 
*,h 



Day after day he trae'd along, 

Now heard some stragglers bad been seen, 
No longer carol d with a song, 

How olter'd now, bis air and mien. 

Sometimes bright hope, again would fling 
A partial suu-bcam o'er tbe glade, • 

And then a black'uing cloud would bring 
A sombre hue, and dark'ning shade. 

Long thus he kept an erring rout, 

Detennin'd never to forego 
His firm resolve to fathom out, 

The depth of all his grief and woe. 

In a lone cot, far, far away 
' Prom all tbe busy hum of men, 
lie went, bis woe worn frame to lay, 
In what was truly sorrow's den. 

A shriek now burst upon his ear, 

A voice electrified his heart, 
'Twas Rosa's self, and with her — near, 

His sire, now claim 'd affection's part. 

But, O ! howalter'd Rosa's form, 
Her cheek, how pale, her haggard eye, 

For sorrow, beauty will deform, 
In those who mourn despairingly. 

His sire, he cbeer'd, and duteous bent 
His head, a blessing to receive, 

Bade them enjoy what God had sent, 
For all his wants he could relieve. 

His Rosa to his heart he stmin'tl, 
Told her bis faith, his love, and truth, 

Till she, by joy's excess was pain'd, 
As firm she clasp 'd her dear lovd youth. 

Now happy in that sure reward 

That constant waits on virtue's deed, 
To heaven they bent with one accord, 



And long they ttv'd, themselves to tee 
In a new race, reflected bright 

And may it thus for ever be, 
With those who think and act aright. 



BANNOCKBURN. 

( To the Editor of the Mirror.) 

Mr. Editor,— In offering the following 
original verses as candidates for the ho- 
nour of your acceptance in the Mirror, 
I cannot advance a more eloquent, and I 
trust a more effectual apology for the na- 
tionality of this subject than by prelud- 
ing them with the patriotic appeal made 
by the able author of the Lord oj the 
Isles. 

Yet mourn not land of fame, 
Though ne'er the leopards ou thy shield 
Retreated from so sad a field, 

Since Norman William came. 
Oft mny thy annals justly boast 
Of battles stern by Scotland lost; 

Grudge not her victory. 
When for her free-born rights she strove, 
Rights dear to all who freedom love, 

To none so dear as thee ! 

Scott. 

BANNOCKBURN. 

Near Stirling's tower, by Fortba's wave 
The rising sun its radiance gave* 
Upon the armour of the brave 

That burned for battle brilliantly. 
And Scotland by Chat soaring sun 
Beheld her brightest day begun— 
Her greenest wreath of glory won i 

By deeds of dauntless bravery. 
On Bannockburn's camp-covered field 
Tbe men of war were met to wield, 
With hostile band, the sword and shield, 

For conquest or for liberty I 

How gaily glanced that field before 
Began the bottle's rage and roar I 
That reddened with the reeking gore 

As raved tbe dreadful revelry. 
The wild war-yell rose hoarse and high,/ 
St. George! for Edward was the cry, 
And Scotland's shout shook earth and sky, 

St. Andrew I Bruce ! and liberty ! 
Then closed the conflict deep and dread ! 
Then strained the bow and struck the blade, 
Its dirge of death the trumpet brayed, 

As thiun'd the ranks of rivalry 1 

What feelings fired each hero's heart, 
For conquest or a country's part, 
As from each eye the flash did dnrt, 

That spoke the spirits enmity ! 
But fast the Southrons fell and fled 
Where Bruce— brave Bruce ! his patriots led, 
And Scotland's lion rampant— red 

♦Pranced proudly on to victory I 
And may each land, as Scotland, scorn 
Tbe tyrant's threat— his thraldom spttrn 
With such success as Banuockburn 

Of dear and deathless memory ! 

AacHiE Auqqm. 
* Pawed. 
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EUROPEAN MELODIES. 

No. 1. 

THE WANDERER'S RETURN, 



The Melody by Mozart, now first vocalized, with an Accompaniment for tbe 

PIANO-FORTE. 
The Words written, and the Air arranged and adapted, by 

W. T. MONCRIEFF, Esq. 

AUTHOR OF " THK PLAIN GOLD R1NG,&C. " 

" I came to the place of my birth, and I asked, u The friends of my youth, 
where are they ?" and an Echo replied, " Where are they ?** Arabic MS. 
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Publishers, §c. are requested to observe that the Words, Accompaniment, and part of 

the Melody of this Ballad are Copy-right, 
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verse u. 

Mute Nature still flourished 

In all her first beauty ; 
But the fond hearts that nourished 

My young hopes had flown ; 
The tjes I had cherish'd 
Of friendship and duty 
With them, sadly perish'd, 



F 



or ever were gone 



i 



And, ere, scarce pass'd over 

Youth's few years of sorrow, 
For me, some lone rover 
In friendship may sigh ; 
Where is he ? the bard 

Whose wild strains cheerM each morrow ; 
Where is he? Where is. he? , 
Will echo reply ! 



SONNET TO FX0WER8. 
XoLlta, who !6ve to1are in pebbly brooks, 

Keeping yourselves as spotless white as truth ; 
Violets, summer's pride, biding in such close 
nooks, 

The curious-searching bee may scarcely fiud 
yes 

Rosea, who blush to hear mad poets' praises 

When iu their votive chaplets they upbind ye, 
With your moss-bearded brothers— types of 
youth; 

Tulips, emblems oT beauty, vain and showy; 
And ye whoHr* tbe vassals of tbe sun, 

And wear bis beamy order, radiant daisies; 
And ye who hang your heads like age, ye snowy 

Drops which at spring's feet lie when winter's 
ffone; 

Fair flowers but frail, your lives, and mine, and 
•». 

Have but a spring, a summer, and a fall ! 

HvrocHONDRunts. 



VERSES 

Addressed to a Young Lady, possessing more 
than a becoming share of vanity, arising 
from a consciousness of her extreme beauty. 

(For the Mirror.) 

Behold the gay rose in the garden so fair. 
And tbe blossoms around it perfuming tbe air ; 
How lovely they look, and bow bright to tbe eye, 
In colours prismatic— yet soon they must die. . 

Then pause, dearest maiden ! ah ! think of tbe 



Bereft of its beauty, its odour fraught power, 
I .reflect that this world, all iu joy and IU 



On tby charms may be clos'd ere the dawn of to- 
morrow! 

C 



dFamfat. 

No. I. 

A traveller was lately boasting of 
the luxury of arriving at night after a 



hard day*s journey, to partake of the en- 
joyment of a well cat ham, and the left 
leg of a goose. " Pray, Sir, what is the 
peculiar luxury of a left leg?" " Sir, 
to conceive its luxury, you must find 

that it is the only leg that is left /" 
i 

A pickpocket,, who had been ducked 
for his mal-practices, accounted to his 
brethren for the derangement in his ap- 
pearance, by coolly observing, that he had 
not been able to change his dress since 
his return from a celebrated Watering 
Place I 

A gentleman who had a vast venera- 
tion for poetry and poetical descriptions, 
having occasion to describe a very quiet 
neighbour to a musical friend of his, 
stated, that he took through life 

« The noiseless tenour of his way* 

" Pshaw !" cried the musician, who was 
not possessed of much fondness for poetry, 
" What is the noiseless tenor good for ? 
give me a tenor that has a full qnd pow- 
erful tone, or none at aLU" 

An Irishman having arrived from Dub- 
lin at the house of a respectable merchant 
in the Borough, and having left Ireland 
three weeks before, brought with him a 
basket of eggs ; his friend asked him 
why he took the trouble to bring eggs 
from Ireland to England ? " Becase," 
said he, " / am fond of them new laia\ 
and I knmo these io be so.'* 

Aw estimate of the morality of the times 
may be drawn .from the publication of t 
books. One hundred and thirty editions 
of " Hoyle on Gaming," have been pub- 
linhed, and only siaUenvt "The Whole 
Duty of Manr „ •.- • * " 



- 
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A Yotjng man, who had just had his 
hair cropped very close, was quizzed by 
a friend on his snug appearance, upon 
which he exclaimed, 44 Come, come, 
don't take my hair off." 44 Indeed," 
cried his friend, 44 that would be an im- 
possibility—it is gone already." 

On opening the will of a gentleman 
who had expended a handsome fortune, 
amongst other articles it contained the fol- 
lowing : 44 If I had died possessed of a 
thousand pounds, I would have left it to 
my dear friend, Mr. Timothy Taylor, 
but as I have not sixpence, he must ac- 
cept the Will for the Deed." 

A worthy citizen being asked the 
meaning of a place in reversion, answer- 
ed, that he supposed they were places 
given to gentlemen who have experienced 
reverses of fortune. An Irish gentleman 
questioned upon the same subject, differ- 
ed from the worthy citizen, and said, 
that places in reversion must be places 
held after a man teas dead. 

COPY OF A TICKET OF ADMI8SION. 

Ticket of omission to a feet in Foxhall 
Guardians, which willbeluminatedforthc 
purpoise, in commiseration of the preach- 
ing high menials of king Jerome Bone a 
part and the prince s of Wirtemburgh, 
which are suspected to be speedily con- 
stipated. 

The late celebrated penurious Jen- 
nings, Esq. of Acton Place, who was 
reported to be the richest commoner in 
England, when at the aye of ninety-two, 
was applied to by one of his tenants, 
then in the eightieth year of his age, to 
renew his lease for a further term of 14 
years, when, after some general observa- 
tions, Mr. Jenning3 coolly said, 44 take a 
lease for 21 years, or you will be trou- 
bling me again /" and thiB was accord- 
ingly 



MOUNTAIN ANECDOTE. 

A party had lately climbed a consider- 
able way up the usual track on the side 
of Skiddow, when a gentleman (a stran- 
ger to the rest of the company) who had 
given frequent broad hints of his being a 
man of superior knowledge, said to the 
guide, 44 Pray what is the highest part 
of this mountain ?» « the top, sir," re- 
plied the guide. . 

Among the many mistakes into which 
foreigners have been betrayed when learn- 
ing the English language, the following 
which recently occurred, is not the least 
whimsical. A young German wishing 



to acquire elegance, as well as correctness 

of phrase, and not liking the meaning of 
the term 44 put out the candle," used the 
word extinguish. A few days afterwards, 
a dog annoyed the young foreigner very 
much, on which, turning to his servant, 
he ordered him 44 to extinguish dat dog." 

The following curious caution was lately 
pasted up in a conspicuous place In North 
Wales. 

44 Whereas several idle and disorderly 
persons have lately made a practice of 

riding on an ass belonging to Blr. 

the head of the Ropery Stairs ; now lest 
any accident should nappen, he takes this 
method of informing tbe public, that he 
is determined to shoot the said ass, and 
cautions any person who may be riding 
on it at the same time, to take care or 
themselves, lest, by some unfortunate 
mistake he should shoot the wrong ani- 
mal." 

The report of Bonaparte having been 
wounded in the back at the battle of 
Eslau, having puzzled some of our 
quidnuncs, as he was stated to have 
pursued the Russians, an Irish gentle* 
man reconciled the apparent contradiction, 
by observing, that the crafty chief might 
have had his coat buttoned behind I 

A lady in Scotland lately wrote to a 
friend in London, and in communicating 
the intelligence that a female acquaintance 
had recently entered into the marriage 
state, observed, 44 that it was the general 
expectation that she would have a female 
son." The passage was considered inex* 
plicable ; but on a little application, and 
collating it with the usual orthography 
of the writer, the mystery was explained--* 
she meant it to be understood, that her 
friend was likely to 44 have a family soon" 

At the examination of Colonel Thorn- 
ton before the Lord Chancellor, a person, 
present said, from his witty remarks, he 
thought him a dry dog. 44 You would 
be satisfied of that," said a gentleman at 
his elbow, 44 If you were to see the quan- 
tity of wine he drinks." T— a. N— c. 

MONUMENTAL INSCRIPTION, ' 

Cut in a marble, and placed against the 
wall, in a church at Laumspnngt, in, 
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No. IV. by beating them with a mallet ; though 

sometimes, with a hemisphere of glass or 
the like, they gave them a farther 
polish. 



EARLY PAPER. 



The celebrated plant called Papyrus, or Here it may not be amiss to add some 
Biblus, which formerly grew plentifully remarks on the antiquity of the art of 
on the banks of the Nile, and is, per- making paper of the Papyrus, the origin 
haps, a native of Egypt, is now, accord- whereof, though very obscure, was lin- 
ing to the later writers, rarely to be met doubtedly first discovered in Egypt, and 
with ; the poorer sort of people having according to Isidore, in the city of Mem- 
almost destroyed it by digging up the phis. The era of the invention is fixed 
roots for fueL Though the Papyrus it by Varro, the most learned of the Ro- 
is said grew chiefly in Egypt, it was also mans, at the time of Alexander the Great, 
found in India ; and Guilandinus assures after the building of Alexandria by that 
ua he saw in Chaldea, at the confluence conqueror ; but several objections of no 
of the Tigris and Euphrates, large fens, small weight are brought against this de- 
where with his own bands he plucked cision. Pliny recites a passage out of a 
a Papyrus, differing in nothing from that very ancient annalist, wherein mention is 
of the Nile. Strabo likewise speaks of a made of paper-books found in Numa'a 
sort growing in Italy ; but he does not tomb, who was prior to Alexander above 
say it was ever used for making paper, three hundred years. In effect, Guilan- 
This plant was made use of by the an- dinus maintains, with great erudition, 
cienta to write upon, and thence our paper that the name and use of the Papyrus 
had its name. It has a large stem, from were known to the Greeks long before 
whence some say they took the pith, Alexander conquered Egypt ; and yet 
which they worked into a white paste or some have doubted whether the art of 
glue, and. of that made a kind of paper, manufacturing the Papyrus was so an- 
almost in the same manner as we do with cient as Alexander's time, chiefly on this 
our linen rags ; but others say they used ground, that for two hundred years after 
the inner rind for that purpose. Accord- Alexander, men wrote on skins and barks 
ing to Pliny, the root of this plant is as of trees. But this reasoning is not con- 
thick as a man's arm, and ten cubits elusive ; the scarcity of the new manu- 
long, from whence arise a great number facture may account for the use of those 
of triangular stalks, at the extremities things, and paper might have been known 
whereof its flowers are ranged in clusters, in Egypt, Judea, Syria, and other parts 
Its root is woody and knotty, its leaves of Asia, long before the birth of Alex- 
long, like those of the bulrush, and its ander, though not in common use ; but 
taste and smell resemble those of the it came later to the Europeans, and pro- 
cyperus, of which some reckon it a species, bably was first publicly known among 
It is to be observed, that besides paper, them by means of Alexander's conquest, 
the ancients made ropes, sails, mats, When the manufacture of the Egyptian 
blankets, shoes, and several domestic paper ceased, is another question ; for at 
utensils of the Papyrus ; and the manner present it may be reckoned amongst those 
of making the paper, according to the arts that are lost Mabillon maintains 
Egyptian fashion, is related to be as fol- that it continued till the eleventh cen- 
lows : — tury, or at least that it was used in the 
' They began with lopping off the root ninth, he endeavours to evince from se- 
am i head of the Papyrus, as of no use in veral papal bulls wrote on it at that 
this manufacture; the remaining stem time. We are also told that several 
they slit lengthways into two equal parts, books, written on the leaves of the Papy- 
and from each of these they stripped the rus, have been preserved to our days ; 
thin scaly coats or pellicles whereof it and Mabillon says he had one of them, 



composed with the point of a pen- and mentions two or three more, besides 

knife. The innermost of these pellicles divers diplomas or charters, which appear 

were reckoned the best, and those nearest to be at least eleven hundred years old. 

the rind or bark the worst ; and accord- But the decisions of that learned father 

ingly they were kept separate, and con- concerning manuscripts are not always 

stituted different kinds of paper. As the infallible ; witness his taking the manu- 

pellicles were taken off they extended script of 8u Mark's Gospel, at Venice, to 

them on a table, and then two of them be written on the Egyptian paper, and 

were laid over each other transversely, so that of Josephus, at Milan, not to be so ; 

that their fibres made right angles. In whereas the learned count Maffei, shews 

this state they were clued touether with that the former is cotton-Daner. and that 
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the latter appears pi ainlv to be Egyptian. 
Besides the latter authority maintain*, 
with more probability, that the Papyrus 
was generally disused before the fifth 
century ; for he finds no authentic records 
written on it of a later date ; those bulls 
of popes, cited by Mabillon, appearing 
rather to be written on cotton-paper. 
This, however, relates only to the general 
use of the Papyrus ; for it is not to be 
wondered at if particular persons con- 
tinued to make it several hundred years 
after it first began to lose its reputation. 
Xn reality, a more commodious sort of 
paper, made of cotton, having been in- 
vented in the East some ages before, and 
thence introduced into Europe, seems to 
have turned the Papyrus out of doors ; to 
which the continual wars with the Sara- 
cens, whereby the traffic to Alexandria, 
where it was manufactured, was rendered 
precarious, might possibly contribute. 

TITHES. H 

The Tithes of the clergy of England 
had their origin in the ninth century ; 
and it appears from Lord Coke, " that 
the first kings of the realm had all the 
lands of England in 'demesne, and les 
grand manours and les royalties, they re- 
served to themselves ; and with the rem- 
nant they enfeoffed the barons of the 
realm for the defence thereof with such 
jurisdictions as the court baron now 
hath ; and about this time it was, when 
all the lands of England were the king's 
demesne, that Ethelwolf, almost nine 
hundred years ago, conferred the tithes of 
all the kingdom upon the church by his 
royal charter ; which is extant in Abbot 
Ingulf, and in Matthew of Westminster." 
Henry's History of Great Britain says, 
** Ethelwolf, successor of Egbert, called 
an assembly of all the great men of his 
hereditary kingdom of Wessex, at Win- 
chester, in November, a. d. 844; and 
with their consent, made a solemn grant 
to the church of the tenth part of all the 
lands belonging to the crown, free from 
all taxes and impositions of every kind, 
even from the three obligations of build- 
ing bridges, fortifying and defending 
castles, and marching out on military ex- 
peditions." This royal grant and impor- 
tant donation to the church, by one of 
the most weak and bigotted of our Saxon 
kings, was probably imitated by the no- 
bility ; and if ft did not originally mean 
the tenth of the produce of the lands, it 
appears from subsequent events that it 
soon came to be understood in that sense. 
Chief Baron Gilbert, spaakmg of tithes, 
seems to give the origin of Easter Offer- 
ings, " for," says he, as cited in Bacon's 
Abridgement, » the customary payments 



made at Easter, under the denomination 
of Easter Offerings, were at first a com- 
pensation for Personal Tithes ; for it can* 
not be reasonably supposed, that an Eas- 
ter Offering is due of common right, and 
it seems more probable, that it was at 
first paid in lieu of the tithe of personal 
labour, rather than of any other thing." 
In Jacob's Law Dictionary, u Personal 
Tithes arc those which arise from the 
labour and industry of man only, being 
the tenth part of his clear gains in trade, 
which are paid, when due, by custom—* 

though but seldom in England** 

.1 < _• ■ 
MEDICINE. ,, 

Medicine was introduced in Greece 
1530 years before the Christian as, b> 
Alelampus, an Argive ; and /Esculapius, 
Hippocrates, and Galen, the most ecle* 
brated of all physicians, were natives of 
Greece. With respect to the ancient 
state of Physic among the Egyptians, 
Clemens Alexandrinus informs us, that 
there were forty-two books of Hermes, of 
great account, which contained all the 
philosophy of the Egyptians, and the six 
last of which related to medicine and 
treated of the construction of the body 
and its disorders, with the methods of 
treating them. Herodotus tells us that 
the practice of physic was so parcelled 
out and divided, that one physician had 
the charge only of one distemper, and 
might not presume to take upon him the 
care and inspection of more. It may 
here be remarked an auxiliary of the 
means by which England originally ob- 
tained a firm footing in the Indian em- 
pire, that the science and humanity of an 
English physician, in effecting the cure 
of a daughter of the emperor, who was a 
descendant of Tamerlane, led to acts of 
the most unbounded and generous confi- 
dence in English skill and English in- 
tegrity. The Chinese, indeed, promul- 
gated a medicine to insure immortality. 
This grand secret was arrogated by a sect 
called Tautse, the disciples of Lau-kyun, 
who boasted they had discovered a liquor 
by means whereof man should never die. 
A great number of Mandarines studied 
this art, as well as the diabolical one 
of magic; and the emperor Tsui - she - 
whang-ti, a declared enemy to learning 
and to learned men, was persuaded by 
these impostors that they had actually 
such a liquid, and gave it the name of 
Chang-seng-you, medicine of eternal life. 
Itinerant practitioners have however pre- 
vailed in all ages and all countries, and 
lamentable is the fact that in this great 
metropolis the numerous ignorant and 
impudent pretenders to the most difficult 
and important of all the branches of 
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science, should not be dealt with as in the 

44 . olden time;" for though our ancestors 
were certainly not deficient in credu- 
lity, they did not think so lightly of em- 
piricism as we do. In the reign of Edward 
VI. one Grigg was set in the pillory at 
Croydon, and again in the borough of 
Southwark, for pretending to cure the 
diseased by looking at their water. Under 
James I. who was a believer in the occult 
sciences, several quacks, and some who 
assumed the solemn title of doctor in me- 
dicine, were brought to public justice, 
ahd compelled to find security for their 
future good behaviour. Even so late as 
the time of king William, one Fairfax 
was fined and imprisoned for vending a 
specific which he called aqua calestis, 
and others of a like description have at 
various times suffered heavily for admi- 
nistering dangerous drugs to the people. 
■ Of all the subjects that afford opportu- 
nities for the satiric pen in the metro- 
polis, perhaps there is none more abundant 
or prolific than that of quackery. This 
indeed has been admirably done in a 
series of letters in a former volume of the 
Miuror, the perusal of which, while it 
affords infinite amusement and instruc- 
tion, may possibly induce, at least all 
considerate minds, to commit the treat- 
ment of diseases to the only proper hands, 
the intelligent and experienced practi- 
tioner. F. R — y. 

ROSEg. 

RosES were brought from Italy and first 
Wanted in England in the year 1522. 
They were accordingly consecrated as 
presents from the pope of Rome, and 
were generally placed over confessionals, 
as the symbols of secrecy: hence the 
phrase of 4 * under the rose." 

WOMAN. 

Miu Editor, — I am grieved to see the 
example of Janet so uninfluential in pro- 
ducing contributions from others of your 
numerous fair readers ; it certainly is not 
because they have nothing to say, for, sir, 
call to mind the most entertaining, if not 
at all times the most informing, of your 
Correspondents, and I'll bet my hunting 
cap to your critical one, that said Corres- 
pondent knows more of domestic than of 
political economy. I wish I could say 
something to bring the sweet competitors 
forward with their smart essays on taste, 
dress, home, society, love, pity, charity, 
and all the other amiablcs their delicate 
perceptions are so well fitted for unravel- 
ling and displaying in attractive guise ; 
it would be a delightful relief to the more 
i of bell-ringing and j 



metfeal conundrums. Ii It because no 
one has stepped forward in the name of 
the 44 coarser clay," to admit its 44 purer" 
sister to an equal participation of privileges, 
this unwillingness to share in their lite- 
rary efforts is manifested? I can't go 
the whole length required, but I would 
say, of woman, she is the string of our 
purse ; the delight of our drawing-room ; 
the guardian of our domestic comfort; the 
willing sharer of our sorrows ; the heigh t- 
ener of our joys ; the sensible companion 
in our converse ; and the infuser of joy 
in our home. And who, like woman, can 
in the hour of pain and sickness, soothe 
and alleviate, smooth the pillow of wake- 
fulness, moisten the parched lip, and 
pluck, so far as mortal agency may, the 
sting from death itself? Perhaps, Mr. 
Editor, you will in your own way, tell 
thera these are the opinions of your rea- 
ders, — I would myself, but I really have 
not time to give my ideas the shapeliness 
it would require, just now ; at some fu- 
ture period, if I can get on the blind side 
of your eminence, it may happen that I 
shall spend an hour in dilating on the 
blessing our Creator conferred in giving 
Adam an help-meet in woman. 

Your's, Mr. Editor, 

Archie. 



SHE LA II LEA'S LAMENTATION: 

AN ANCIENT IRISH KEEN. 

( To the Editor of the Mirror.) 

Sir, — I send you the annexed trifle as 
printed from an original MS. ; it has not 
come from the press for the purpose of 
circulation, except amongst the friends of 
the gentleman who possesses the writing. 
Should you think it has sufficient interest 
to occupy a column in the Mirror, it is 
at your service. 

I am, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 

J. P. 

Sing the wild Keen of my country, ye 
whose heads bend in sorrow, in the house 
of the dead ! — Lay aside the wheel and 
flax, and sing not in joy, for there's a 
space left in my cabin ! — Oweneen the 
pride of my heart, is not here !— did ye 
not hear the cry of the Banshee crossing 
the lonely KUerumper 9 JOt was there a 
voice from the tomb, far sweeter than 
song, that whistled in the mountain wind, 
and told ye that the young oak was fallen ! 
—Yes, he's gone !— He went off in the 
spring of life, like the blossom of the 
rickly hawthorn, scattered by the merci- 
wind, on the cold clammy earth ;— 
again will be lift in hie clasp'd 
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Hands tlie cross of trie Holy Virgin, Of was not heard on the nflUthete was a 

bend his strong limbs before her altar.—, voice from the furze-brake close by me, 

The Gorsoons may hurl now in the moun- that howled like a funeral keen; and I 

tains, bat the strong arm of my Oweneen knew that the Banshee had warning that 

is not there ! — the cold dew of death is Shelah was soon to come there. — The 

upon it, and his eyes which were bright croak of the raven was heard thrice in the 

lights to his poor mother's soul, are closed barn that Oweneen built, and I felt that 

and sunk in darkness for ever !— The I soon would be borne to the grave of my 

Banshee will come on the morrow, when White-headed Boy ! 

ye are keening the last keen of sorrow _ , — 

death song, for Oweneen was the 

all ! — The howl will be heard in the No. XV, 

heath, on the mountain, and o'er* the ' 

grave of his foster brother, who's gone be- T . 

fore him Raise the keen ye whose notes ruw 1 AIIiE* 

arc well known, tell your beads ye young La Fontaine, the celebrated French 
women who grieve ; — lie down on his fabulist, is recorded to have been one of 
narrow house in mourning, and his spirit the most absent of men, and Furetiere re- 
will sleep and be at rest! — Plant the lates a circumstance, which, if true, is one 
shamrock and wild fir near his head, that of the most singular distractions possible, 
strangers might know who is the fallen ! Fontaine attended the burial of one of his 
Soon again will your keen be heard on friends, and some time afterwards he called 
the mountain, for before the cold sod is to visit him. At first he was shocked at 
clodded over the breast of my Oweneen, the information of bis death ; but reco- 
Sfujlah the mother of kceners will be vcring from his surprise, he observed, 
there ; her voice which before was loud '* It is true enough, for now I recollect I 
tod plaintive, will be still and silent, like went to his burial." 
the ancient harp of her country ! — Let The generous and witty Madame de la 
> the long green grass grow thickly near Sabliere furnished him with a commodi- 
the graves of my forefathers, that the ous apartment in her house ; and one day, 
little mountain daisy might not sprout up having discharged all her servants in a 
alone — let Eileen Bawn the best of all pet, declared that she had only retained 
keeners, lay me clean on my death three animals in her house, which were 
bed, that the last of the Ryans might go her dog, her cat, and Fontaine. In this 
in peace to her grave. — See that the lights situation he continued twenty years ; and 
at my wake be as many as my grey hairs, a day or two after, losing his generous 
which I'll carry in pride to my tomb ; for patroness, met his acquaintance, M 
I am SMah-Lea the grey-headed keener. d'Hervart : 44 My dear Fontaine (said that 
— The Pillabeen-meek will scream round worthy man to him,) I have heard of your 
my cabin door, when yotrr song of grief is misfortune, and was going to propose your 
singing.— .There will be lights seen danc-* coming to live with me." — I was going 
ing on Carratheanna, and moving quick, to you," answered Fontaine, 
ly across the wet bog, but let ye not fol- It was difficult to restrain him some- 
low, for the evil spirit is the guide, and times when on a particular subject One 
will lead you to darkness. — Come to my day dining with Moliere and Dcspreaux, 
grave when the yellow leaves off the trees he inveighed against the absurdity of 
are upon it, and say, ** rest the soul of making performers speak aside what is 
Shelah the keener I whose tongue is now heard by the stage and the whole house, 
silent in the place where the rain nor the Heated with this idea, he would listen to 
storms cannot enteT." — Take your rounds no argument. " It cannot be denied," 
at my head-stone, count your beads, that exclaimed Despreaux, in a load key, 44 it 
my ghost might be quiet in the shroud, cannot be denied, that La Fontaine is a 
that was made by Eileen.-— There's a tree rogue, a great rogue, a villain, a rascal, 
in Kile rum per that hangs over the lonely, &c," multiplying his terms of abuse, and 
in its branches the dark bird of night increasing the loudness of his voice. 
keens the whole night long~-I go there Fontaine, without paying any regard to 
when ShainOgen has done plowing, when his abuse, went on declauning. At last 
the Bat naps its wings round the hill, the company's roar of laughter -recalled 
when all is dark as the silence of night, him to himself. " What is this roar of 
—Once I went as the moon shone upon laughter about ?" said he. 44 At what ?" 
the bed of my Oweneen, — the grey stone cried Dcspreaux, 44 why, at you, to be 
that marked his head was bright, yet my sure ; you have not heard a word of the abuse 
soul was as dark as before.— Moss, and which I have been bawling at your ears, 
weeds nourished around me, and the wind yet you are surprised at the folly of sup. 
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I perfectly agree with you. What a dif- 
fercnce there is between the style of La 
Motte, and the style 6f La Fontaine ! 
Have you seen the new edition of the lat- 
ter ?" The company 'answered in the 
negative* 44 Then you have not read that 
beautiful Fable of nis, which was found 



posing a performer not to hear what ano- dangerous illness ; and when the priest 

ther actor whispers at the opposite side of came to converse with him about religion, 
the stage." concerning which he had hitherto been 

When the fables of La Motte. appeared, totally unconcerned, though he had never 
it was fashionable in France to despise been either an infidel or a libertine, Fon- 
them. One evening, at an entertainment taine told him, that 44 he had lately be- 
given by the Prince de Vendome, several stowed some hours in reading the New 
of the nrst critics of the kingdom made Testament, which he thought a good 
themselves exceedingly merry at the ex- book." Being brought to a clearer know- 
pense of the author. Voltaire happened lege of religious truths, the priest repre- 
to be present : 41 Gentlemen, (said he,) sented to him, that he had received intel- 
ligence of a certain dramatic piece of his, 
which was soon to be acted ; but that he 
could, not be admitted to the sacraments 
of the church, unless he suppressed it. 
This appeared too rigid, and Fontaine ap- 
pealed to the Sorbonne, who confirming 
what the priest had said, this sincere pe- 
among the papers of the Duchess of Bou- nitent threw the piece into the fire, with- 
illon." He accordingly repeated it to out keening even a copy. The priest then 
them. Every one present was charmed — laid before him the evil tendency of his 
transported with it. 44 Here (said he,) is Tales, which are written in a very, wanton 
the spirit of La Fontaine;— here is nature manner; he told him that while the 
in her simplicity. What navietc — what French language subsisted, they would he 
grace ! — Gentlemen, (resumed Voltaire,) a most dangerous inducement to vice ; 
you will find this Fable among those of and that he could not justify administer- 
La Motte." Confusion took possession ing the sacraments to him, unless he would 
of all but Voltaire, who was happy in promise to make a public acknowledg- 
■ exposing the folly of these pretended ment of his crime at the time of receiving, 
judges. and a public acknowledgment before the 

It has been observed, that the best academy of which he was a member, in 
writers, and the deepest thinkers, have case he recovered ; and to exert his utmost 
usually been but indifferent companions, endeavours to suppress the book. La 
This was the case of La Fontaine ; for Fontaine thought these very severe terms, 
having once been invited to dine at the but at length yielded to them all. 
house of a person of distinction, for the He did not die till the 13th of April, 
more elegant entertainment of the guests, 1C95, when, if we believe some, he was 
though he eat very heartily, yet not a found with a hair shut on. 
word could be got from him, and when, 
rising soon after from the table, on pre- 
tence of going to the academy, he was 
told he would be too soon. 44 Oh, then, 
(said he,) I'll take the longest way." 
Being one day with Boileau, Racine, and 
other men of eminence, among whom 
were ecclesiastics ; St. Austin was talked 
of for a considerable time, and with the 
highest commendations. Fontaine lis- 
tened with his natural air, and at last, 



• I am but a Gatherer and disposer of other 
men's stuff."— /ToMon. 

EPITAPH. 
A gentleman on his death-bed, pro- 
mised a friend of his, he would remem- 
ber him in his Will if he could write an 



«— -™— «*- *-»*> dct mm in nis will it tie could write an 

after a profound silence, asked one of the epitaph for him, consisting of four lines 



ecclesiastics, with the most unaffected se 
riousness, 44 whether he thought St. 
Austin had more wit than Rabelais." 
The doctor, eyeing Fontaine from head 
to foot, answered only by observing, 44 that 
he had put on one of his stockings the 
wrong side out," which happened to be 
the case. The nurse who attended Fon- 
taine in his illness, observing the fervour 
of the priest in his exhortations, said to 
him, 4 * Ah, good sir, don't disturb him 
so ; he is rather stupid than wicked ;" and 
at another time, 44 God won't have the 
heart to damn him." 
In the year 1C92, he was seized with a 



only, and the word to must be introduced 
six times. His friend produced the fol- 
lowing lines, which were approved of, 
and he handsomely remembered him for 
his ingenuity : 

So did lie live, 
So did he die, 
So! to! did he w ? 
Then so let him lie. 

Answers to Correspondents in oar next. 
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How would Mr. Ralph, a critical writer 
on the architecture of the metropolis about 
half a century ago, have rejoiced, could 
he have lived to sec the view which our 
engraving presents — the Church of St. 
Martin, open in front. " I could with," 
says this writer, in describing the church, 
" that a view was opened from the .Mews 
to St. Martin's Church : I do not know 
any of the modern buildings about town 
which better deserves such an advantage." 
Ralph's wish has been realized, but 
perhaps not in the way he wished, if, 
like us, he hoped to see the street extend 
la a straight line from Pall Mall to the 
church, instead of the tortuous course it 
take*. It will, however, be a great im- 
provement when completed. Our en- 

S raving not only represents the fine 
lurch of St. Martin in St. Martin's- 
lane, but contains also a view, on the left, 
of the King's Mews, and on the right* of 
tin- New College of Physicians, which 
Vol. v. Z 



has recently been erected, but is not yet 
finished. 

Although the church of St. Martin 
may be considered as a modern structure, 
yet there was a church on this site many 
centuries ago ; for it appears, that in 
1222 there was a dispute between the 
abbot of Westminster and the bishop of 
London, concerning the exemption of the 
church from the jurisdiction of the latter. 
It is not improbable that it might at that 
time have been a chapel for the use of the 
monk*, when they visited their convent 
garden, which reached to the church. Be 
that as it may, the endowments fell with 
the rest of their possessions, and the 
living is at present in the gift of the 
bishop of London. During the reign of 
Henry VIII. the pariah was so poor, that 
the king built them a small church at his 
own expense. This structure lasted till 
the year 1607, when the inhabitants having 
become more numerous, it was greatly 
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enlarged. At length becoming ruinous, anything wanting in this fabric, it is a 
after many expensive repairs, it was little more elevation ; which, I presume, 
wholly taken down in the year 1721, and is apparently wanted within, and would 
in five years the present stately fabric was create an additional beauty without. I 
raised, by Mr. James Gibbs. Dr. Richard cannot help thinking too, that, in corn- 
Willis, bishop of Salisbury, by order of plaisance to the galleries, the architect 
George L laid the first stone, on which is has reversed the order of the windows, it 
fixed the following inscription being always usual to have the large ones 
jy S nearer the eye, and the small, by way of 

R E V.B P D M\DK r o^M\ D "xTOPATBEM »» t ^S^ka^SShZ 



Richard i: m EPISCOP. Saris hir. 
SUMMUM SUUM ElEEMOSYNARIUM 

Adsistente (Regis Jussu) 
Dno. Tho. Hewyt, Eau. Aur. 

^DIElCIOfcUMREGIORUMCuRATORE 

Priwcipali 

Phimum HUJU8 ECCLESUE IiAPIDEM 
POSUIT 

Martu XIXo Ano Dni MDCXXI 
Annoque Regni sui VIIIvo. 



vided into panels, enriched with fret- 
work, by Signiori Artari and Bagutti, the 
best fret- workers that ever came to Eng- 
land. Slender Corinthian columns, raised 
on high pedestals, rising in the front 
of the galleries, serve to support both 
them and the roof, which on the sides 
upon them in very ornamental arch- 
The east end is richly adorned 
with fret-work and gilding ; and over the 
altar is a large Venetian window, with or- 



On the laying the first stone, the king namental stained glass. On each side are 

seats, with glazed windows, for the royal 
family and their household, whenever 
they come to church, especially to qualify 



ve one hundred guineas to be 



uted among the workmen, and some 
time after, 1,500/. to purchase an organ. 
The whole expense «f building and deco- 
the church, amounted to 36,89U> 

tad by 
by royal 



<?f which 33,450/. 
as*, and the rest 



bscriptioos, and the 



in the year of. 



snefactions, «u 
of seata In the church. 

Thechwc 
1726. Itfc, 

In the west fron t is an ascent by a 
long flight of steps to a very noble _ 
of Corinthian columns, which support a 
.pediment in which is the royal arms In 
baa-relict, and underneath a Latin in- 
si 1 1 pnm rcmiing to int iounuaiion ot ine 
church. The same order is continued 
round in pilasters, and in the interco- 
lumniations are two series of windows 
surrounded with rustic. On each side of 



themselves to hold certain offices. 

The fine organ given by king George 
has been supplanted by another, by no 
means its equal in tone or appearance ; 
aad it is matter of some reproach, that ao 
good an instrument should be so disposed 
The present instrument cost upwards 
" ; and, it is said by Hughson, the 
was sold to a parish in Gloucester- 
for 1 DO/, and is fixed in their church, 




The church is one hundred and forty 
in breadth, and forty high; being 
well wainscoted and pewed* The pul- 
pit and desk are also very handsome. 

In the vestry-room are very fine por- 
traits of Archbishops Liamplugh 



the doors, on the sides near the corner, Tennison, Bishop Pearse, Dr. Lancaster, 

are lofty Corinthian columns ; the roof is and other dignitaries, who were vicars of 

concealed by a handsome balustrade ; the this church. 

steeple is stately and elegant, and in the It will be in the recollection of our 

towei is an excellent peal of twelve bells, readers, that when the ill-fated King and 

Mr. Ralph, to whom we have already Queen of the Sandwich Islands died, 

alluded, says — " The portico is at once their coffins were placed in a vault in St. 

elegant and august ; and if the steps Martin's church, previous to their removal 

arising from the street to the front could to their native country, 

have been made regular, and on a line 



from end to end, it would have given it a 
very considerable grace ; but as the Situa- 
tion of the ground would not allow it, this 
is to be esteemed a misfortune rather than 
a fault. The round columns at each 
angle of the church are well contrived, 
and have a very fine effect in the profile 



FRENCH MANNERS— ECARTE. 
(For the Mirror.) 

Who has not heard that the French na- 
tion is the politest in the world ? hun- 
dreds have affirmed it, and thousands 
have echoed the assertion. Ask the 
of the building ; the east end is remarka- French themselves, and surely they ought 
My elegant, and very justly claims par- to know ; they will tell you that no 

vie with. 



titular 



In short, if there is tion can 
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ness and elegance of manners : this idea The manners and habits of their origin 
took root under the reign of Ixmis XIV.; never left them ; and as they associated 
U was grounded, and it was too high a but little with the old nubility returned 
coraplmient not to be appropriated even from emigration, the manners of the 
after they had no title to it ; but why French will long remain in point of good 
Should we blame them ? Le Francois breeding below par, and ages yet to come 
est »? royalist, and they only imitate will see a Frenchman, who even fancies 
royal customs. The Kings of England himself well bred, pick his teeth with bis 
were Kings of France from Henry V. to knife, and then carve you a wine of a 
1801, when the First Consul would not chicken with it. Instead of the graceful 
allow them to be so any longer; and they advance, and still more graceful inclina- 
still style themselves defenders of a faith, tion of the person, with which a gentle- 
that even an exciseman is compelled to man formerly s-Juted a lady, a French, 
abjure. Charles X. is King of France man of the modern school hurries up to 
and Navarre ; and Ferdinand VII. will her, puts all his members in the position 
not bate an iota of the title of King of of a fowl trussed for boiling, and makes 
bnain and the Indies ' Then why should what an old courtier very properly calls a 
the * reach give up the flattering unction dislocated bow, with a violence that makes 
of the politest nation in the world," a lady tremble, lest the head should fly 
even when a Robespierre and a Marat off the shoulders of the automaton, 
were grand masters of the ceremonies to If the matter ended here, the thine 
the nation? would be 0 nly ludicrous; but unfortut 

Ibis politeness, this elegance of man- nately the system is carried on through 
ners, for which the French were prover- all the ramifications of society. In their 
bial, did exist before the revolution, but entertainments, profusion is mistaken for 
fled affrighted from the soil of France at elegance, and cost for taste. The sex 
its approach : irreligion, vulgarity, and which has the first homage wherever good 
obscenity supplied its place; the dregs breeding presides, is completely neglected 
of the nation rose to be its governors, and in French society. They formerly cari- 
they brought with them the rudeness and catured with justice the English who re. 
vulgarity of their manners. To have the tnained at table to get drunk, and left the 
manners of a gentleman at this period, ladies to pass the evening alone. It is 
was alone sufficient to send a man to the now our turn, for in modern French so- 
scaffold as an aristocrat ; and if a person ciety, the moment after coffee has been 
wished to keep his head on his shoulders, served, card-tables are brought, and ecarti 
he was obliged to conform to the customs a short game played by two, but on which 
of the sovereign people," go in rags and any number can bet, is introduced, all 
dirt, swear like the mob, and murder his the men flock round the tables, there is 
language like those who confounded no longer any society or conversation and 
moods, tenses, numbers, and genders, the ladies are left to amuse themselves as 
This enlightened period did not last long, they can, for it is rare indeed that a male 
yet it did not fail to leave traces of its ex- will join them ; so that to pass the even- 
lstence. A new order of society arose, ing, one of the ladies goes to the piano, 
partly modelled on that anterior to the and plays a walta or a quadrille, and the 
revolution, but the elements were not the dancers are obliged to choose dames for 
same. Society, from the lowest ranks to their cavaliers. 

the highest, was all composed of the same Now look on this picture and on that, 
materials; persons of the lowest extrac- and say if the French nation be not the 
tion were eligible to the first offices of the politest nation in the world, and the 
state. There was only one order in so- school for Mr. John Bull to learn man- 
ciety , and the aristocracy of riches usurped ners at ! 
the honours formerly paid to birth. u My _____ 
plan, my fortune, my place, these are mcTnDV , fTT ™ 

my titles to consideration." From these ■HWRWl Or MUoIC 

elements a new nobility was created, ri- antiquity or music — the music 
vailing in every thing the old, save in and musical instruments of 
elegance of manners; Napoleon disco- the Egyptians, Israelites, &c. 
vexed with, pain the truth of our James tw , s a chflrm< a ^at « M „ the 

the h irst s expression, that a king may breast ,• 
make a man a lord, but cannot make him Bids ever y P as * l °n revel or be still; 
a. centleman. None was mare sen«uhlv J, n8 P ires WI *}! ™g»,«r all our cares dissolves . 
a-gentieraan. i>one was more sensiDly Can sootbc distraction, and almost despair, 
affected at this than the Empress Jose- That power is Music, 
phinc, for the " ladies" of the court were Awutronc. 
more ridiculous in their efforts to ape Music was one of the first of the polish- 
good manners tlian the men. ed arts known to mankind, and which 
Z 2 " 
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can be traced back at least three thou, 
sand years. That vocal was prior to in- 
strumental music, cannot be doubted, 
because it required a knowledge of the 
mechanical arts before the latter could be 
introduced. 

Ancient authors relate that all the 
laws, whether human or divine, exhorta- 
tions to virtue, eulogies on gods and 
heroes, and the narrative of the actions of 
Illustrious men, were written in verse 
and sung publicly to the sounds of instru- 
ments ; and it appears from the Scrip- 
tures that such was the custom among 
the Israelites from the earliest times. 

As Music is universal in all ages and 
among all nations, from the most savage 
to the most civilized, it would be absurd 
to attribute its invention to any one per- 
son ; that at first it was rude, artless, un- 
scientific, cannot be doubted, and its 
improvements must have been slow and 
progressive. Without then indulging in 
idle and fanciful speculations as to what 
some call the origin of music, we shall 
not attempt to trace it farther back 
than the history of Egypt, where Plato 
and Diodorus Siculus state its study was 
confined to the priests, who only used it 
on religious and solemn occasions. Music, 
like sculpture, was circumscribed by law 
and forbidden to be employed on trivial 
occasions. 

Although the fact of music and musi- 
cal instruments being known to the 
Egyptians at a very early period is indis- 
putable, yet it is much to be regretted 
that mere are no records by which we can 
judge of its comparative excellence. 

The earliest Egyptian musical instru- 
ment of which we nave any record, is that 
on the gnglia rotla at Rome, one of the 
obelisks brought from Egypt, and said 
to have been erected by Sesostris, at He- 
leopolis, about four hundred years before 
the siege of Troy. Now, as historians and 
chronologists fix the latter event at 1184 
years before the birth of Christ, this 
would give to Egyptian music an anti- 

n'j of upwards or three thousand four 
dred years. 
This curious relic of antiquity, which 
is a musical instrument of two strings, 
with a neck, resembles much the calas- 
cione still used in the kingdom of Naples, 
and proves that the Egyptians, at a very 
early period of their history, had ad- 
vanced to a considerable degree of excel- 
lence in the cultivation .of the arts; 
indeed there is ample evidence, that at a 
time when the world was involved in 
savage ignorance, the Egyptians were 
possessed of musical instruments capable 
of much variety of expression. 
Nothing is more beautiful than to con- 



ceive the energetic powers of the human 
mind in the early ages of the world, ex- 
ploring the then undiscovered capabilities 
of nature, and directed to the exhaustlcss 
store by the finger of God in the form of 

accident though where chance is the 

parent of discovery it is only men of 
genius who turn it, to advantage — such 
was Trismegistus, the Hermes or] Mer- 
cury of the Egyptians, who if not the in- 
ventor of Music, as he is generally called, 
made many striking improvements in it, 
and first gave the world the lyre. The 
account in which he was led to invent 
this instrument is entertaining, and by 
no means improbable. "The Nile," 
says Apollodorus, who relates the anec- 
dote, 44 after having overflowed the whole 
country of Egypt, when it returned with- 
in its natural bounds, left on the shore a 
great number of dead animals of various 
kinds, and amongst the rest a tortoise; 
the flesh of which, long dried and wasted 
by the sun, nothing remained within the 
shell but nerves and cartilages, and these 
being contracted by the drying heat be- 
came sonorous. Mercury walking along 
the banks of the Nile happened to strike 
his foot against the shell, and was so 
pleased with the sound produced, that 
the idea of a lyre started into his ima- 
gination. He constructed the instrument 
in the form of a tortoise, and strung it 
with the dried sinews of dead animals." 

It is, however, more than probable that 
the monaulos, or single flute, called by 
the Egyptians photinx^ was known before 
the lyre ; it appears at first to have been 
nothing more than a bull's horn. Egypt, 
however, made rapid advances in the use- 
ful and elegant arts, while all the rest of 
the world was shrouded in savage igno- 
rance. As a proof of this, we have only 
to name the drawing of the harp found 
in a sepulchre at Thebes which is sup- 
posed to be that of the father of Sesostris, 
who lived nearly four thousand years 
ago. Of this harp Mr. Bruce well ob- 
serves that ** it overturns all the accounts 
of the earliest stale of ancient music and 
instruments in Egypt, and is altogether 
in its form, ornaments, and compass, an 
incontestable proof, stronger than a thou- 
sand Greek quotations, that geometry, 
drawing, mechanics, and music, were at 
the greatest perfection when this harp 
was made; and that what we think in 
Egypt was the invention of arts, was 
only the beginning of the era of their 
restoration.** 

The Sacred Writings also afford ample 
evidence of the antiquity of music Int 
the Book of Genesis, we find when La- 
ban reproves his son-in-law Jacob for his 
precipitate flight, he distinctly slludes to 

■ i 
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*rnusicand musical instrument* : " Where- 
fore," says he, " didst thou flee away 
secretly, and steal away from me; and 
didst not tell me that I might have sent 
thee away with mirth and songs, with 
tabret and with' harp." 

The son of Sirach, in giving directions 
to the master of a banquet as to his be- 
haviour, desires him, amongst other 
things, " to hinder not the music and 
to this he adds, " a concert of music in a 
banquet of wine, is as a signet of carbun- 
cle set in gold ; as a signet of emerald 
set in a work of gold, so is the melody of 
music with pleasant wine." In speaking 
in the praise of Josias, he says, 44 the re- 
membrance of Josias is like the composi- 
tion of the perfume, that is made by the 
art of the apothecary ; it is sweet as 
honey in all mouths ; and as music in a 
banquet of wine." Here we have a pleas- 
ing recollection, illustrated by a compa- 
rison with the gratification of three of the 
senses. Ossian, on an occasion a little 
different, makes use of the last compa- 
rison, but in an inverted order, when he 
says, u The music of Caryl is like the 
memory of joys that are past, pleasing 
and mournful to the souL" 

The Hebrew instruments of music were 
principally those of percussion ; so that 
on that account, as well as the harshness 
of the language, the music must have 
been coarse and noisy. The great num- 
ber of per form ers too, whom it was the 
custom of the Hebrews to collect toge- 
ther, could, with such language and such 
instruments, produce nothing but clamour 
and jargon. According to Josephus, 
there were two hundred thousand musi- 
cians at the dedication of the Temple of 
Solomon. 

Music appears to have been interwoven 
through the whole tissue of religious 
ceremonies in Palestine. The priests 
appear to have been musicians heredita- 
rily, and by office. The prophets ac- 
companied their inspired effusions with 
music ; and every prophet, like the pre- 
sent improvisator* of Italy, appears to 
have been accompanied by a musical in- 
strument. 

Vocal and instrumental Music consti- 
tuted a principal part of the funeral cere- 
monies of the Jews. The pomp -and 
expense on these occasions, were prodi. 
.gious. The number of flute players in 
the processions amounted sometimes to 
several hundreds, and the attendance of 
the guests continued frequently for thirty 



(To be continued J 



CALUMNY. 

(For the tthrror.) 

FIOM BOSSIM* * BA1I1KBS VI SlVTOLU.* 

Scene btk,Act Ut.—liartola loquitur. 

Calumny ' 
la a light breete, a gentle xephyr, which 
Comes on in whispers, sweetly, mildly, scarce 
Perceptible. At first, a still small voice 
Glides softly o'er ground, tin by degree* 
Spreading around, it wins a crafty entrance 
Into the ears of men, and fills the brain 
With pride and wild amazement. 

Then, at length 
Find! ng a passage by the tonguo, its force ■ • 
Increases, though but gradually ; and now 
Flitting from place to place, it sweeps along 
Like to the tempest and the thunder-storm 
That desolates the forest, and congeals 
The soul of man with horror. Yet ere long 
It rushes headlong, bursts and spreads around 
Redoubled fury ; then, in one loud roar— 
Heaven's own artillery— wakes the giant power 
Of fearful earthquake, and in wild dismay * 
Rides the tumultuous whirlwind. 

So It is 

With calumny's sad victim — vilified 

And spurn "d, and smarting 'neath the public lash'. 

Fate drives him on to ruin. 

ALrasus. 



ROYAL-OAK DAY. 
( May the twenty -ninth. ) 

" This day," says the author of the 
Festa Anglo-Romana y " is celebrated 
upon a double account ; first, in comme- 
moration of the birth of Charles the Se- 
cond, who was born on the 2f>th day of 
May, 1630 ; and also by Act of Parlia- 
ment, 12 Car. II., by the passionate de- 
sires of the people, in memory of his 
happy restoration to his crown and dig- 
nity on the 29th of May, 1660, when he 
entered London after twelve years of 
forced exile."* 

It is only in reference to the latter 
event that this day is now noticed. In 
the north of England it is customary for 
the people to wear in their hats the leaves 
of the oak, and to decorate the heads of 
their horses, whether in the plough or 
the coach, on this day : and the boys at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne had' formerly a 
taunting rhyme on this occasion, with 
which they used to insult such persons as 
they met who had not oak-leaves in then- 
hats : — 

« Royal Oak 
The Whigs to provoke * 

There was a retort courteous by others, 
who contemptuously wore plane-tree 
leaves : — 

« Plane-tree leaves. 
The Church-folk are thieves.* 

I, lSue, Load. M7S. 
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Puerile and low as these and such like 
sarcasms may appear, yet they breathe 

»that party spirit which they were 
r intended to promote, and which 
showed itself very early. In a curious 
tract, entitled The Lord's Loud Call * 
£njpWj published by H. Jessey, 4ta 
1660, there is a very grave account re- 
lated by the Puritans, of judgment in- 
mctea upon a poor oia woman ror ner 
loyalty ; who naving bought u some 
flowers to make garlands (in honour of 
the Restoration) was going homeward, a 
cart went over part of ner body and 
bruised her for it, just before the doors of 
such as she might tex thereby /" And 
two soldiers were almost whipped to 
death, tod turned out of the service, for 
wearing boughs in their hats on the 29th 

The royal oak, and the circumstance 
of king Charles's preservation, is thus 
noticed by Dr. Srukely :• — " In a Urge 
wood stands Boscobel-house where the 
Pendrils lived, who preserved king 
Charles II. after Worcester fight, and 
famous for the royal oak. The floor of 
the garret (which is a Popish chapel) be- 
ing matted, prevents any suspicion of a 
little cavity, with a trap-door over the 
staircase, where Che king was hid; his 
bed was artfully placed behind some 
wainscot that shut up very close ; a bow- 
shot from die house, just by a horse- 
track passing through the wood, stood 
the royal oak, into which the king and 
ids companion, Colonel Carlos, climbed 
by means of the hen-roost ladders, when 
they judged It no longer Kafe to stay in 
the house; the family reaching them 
victuals with the nut-hook. It happened 
(as they related to us) that whilst these 
two were in the tree, a party of the 
enemy's horse, sent to search the house, 
came whistling and talking along this 
road: when they were just under the 
Jtree, an owl flew out of a neighbouring 
tree, and hovered along the ground as if 
her wings weie broke, which the soldiers 
merrily pursued without any circumspec- 
tion. The tree is now enclosed within a 
brick wall, the inside whereof is covered 
with laurel; of which we may say, as 
Ovid did of that before the Augustan 
palace, 4 mediatnque tuebere queroum,* 
The oak is in the middle, almost cut 
away by travellers whose curiosity leads 
them to see it ; close by the side grows a 
young thriving plant from one of its 
acorns. The king, after the restoration, 
reviewing the place, carried some of the 
acorns and set them in St. James*s Park, 
or Garden, and used to water them him- 



Curid*m. Load. 1*24, p. 67. 



•elf. lie gave this Pendril an estate of 
about £200. per annum, which still re- 
mains among them." 

Dr. Srukely also adds a copy of the 
inscription, on a stone over die door of 
the enclosure leading to the oak tree, 
which does not appear to have been 
copied so faithfully as the following by 
Dr. Sumner, Provost of King's College, 
Cambridge, in 1763, and preserved by 
the Rev. Mr. Cole, in his MSS.: 

Felicias : Arbore quam in Asylu 
Potentiss: Regis Car: 2<U quern Deus 

•Opt: Max: 
Quern Reges regnant, hie creacere voluit, 
Tarn in perpet : Rei tanta? Memoriam, 
Quam Specimen firnue in Regem Fidel* 
Muro cinctam, 
Posteris commendant, 
Basilius et J ana 
Fitzherbert. 
C^ucrcus JV mi cii *Jovv» 

The disguise of king Charles was one 
likely to aid his escape ; and is thus des- 
cribed in a very curious and scarce pam- 
phlet, entitled A proper Memorial for 
pie 29th of May, &c and printed for A. 
Butterworth : — ** He had on a white 
steeple-crowned hat, without any other 
lining besides grease, both sides of the 
brim so doubled up with handling, that 
they looked like two spouts; a leather 
doublet full of holes, and almost black 
with grease about the sleeves, collar, and 
waist; an old green woodriff's coat, 
threadbare and patched in most places; 
with a pair of breeches of the same cloth, 
and in the same condition, the slum 
hanging down loose to the middle of the 
leg ; hose and shoes of different parishes ; 
the hose were grey stirrups much darned 
and clouted, especially about the knees, 
under which he had a pair of flannel 
riding stockings of his own, the tops of 
them cut off. His shoes had been cob- 
bled, being pieced both on the soles and 
seams, and the upper leathers so cut and 
slashed to fit them to his feet, that they 
were quire unnt to aeienu mm eitner irom 
water or dirt. This exotic and deformed 
dress, added to his short hair cut off by 
the ears, his face coloured brown with 
walnut-tree leaves, and a rough crooked 
thorn stick in his hand, had so mctamor- 

S hosed him, that it was hard even for 
lose who had been before well acquaint- 
ed with his person, and conversant with 
him, to have discovered who he wae." 
. In the church-yard of St. Giles in the 
Fields, there is a monument of Richard 
Penderill, already mention as the person 

• Colci iMSS.TOl. MTV. in the BriUih Mu- 
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to whom the king owed his preservation, 

which it was customary some years back 
to decorate with oak branches on the 29th 
of May : this custom is now in utter 
neglect. 

Mr. Evelyn has the following notice of 
king Charles's Restoration in his Diary : 
29th May, 1660. This day his 
Majy Charles the Second came to Lon- 
don after a sad and long exile and calami- 
tous suffering both of the King end 
Church, being 17 yeares. This was also 
his birth-day, and with a triumph of 
30,000 horse and foote, brandishing their 
swords and shouting with inexpressible 
joy ; the wayes strew 'd with flowers, the 
bells ringing, the streetes hung with 
tapis try, fountaincs running with wine; 
the Make, Aldermen, and all the Cora, 
panies in then? liveries, chaines of gold, 
and banners ; Lords and Nobles clad in 
doth of silver, gold, and velvet; the 
windowesand balconies all set with ladies; 
trumpets, music, myriads of people flock- 
ing even so far as from Rochester, so as 
they were seven houres in passing the 
Citty, even from 2 in ye afternoone till 0 
at night. 

"I stood in the Strand and beheld it, 
and blets'd God. All this was done 
without one drop of bloud shed, and by 
that very army which rebell'd against 
him; but it was y° Lord's doing, for 
cuch a restauration was never mentioned 
in any history ancient or modern, since 
-the retume of the Jews from the Baby- 
Jon ish captivity ; nor so joyfuD a day and 
mo bright ever seene in this Nation, this 
when to expect or effect it 



And oft, by secret desert streams, 

Fed toia I 



f. 



Tb« labours of the wave and field 
Long time bis manly limbs had steel 'd ; 
Their daugers had his sport been long, 

:: 



Ere yet he felt his native land 
Must owe her freedom to bis hand ; 
That h« alone her foes could tame, 

J. F— T. 

t. » m • 

No. XIII. 



raOM THB OBBMAN OF 8TOLBERC. 



This holy spot— O, view it well ! 
The birth place twos or William Tell : 
f , where his fathers press'd the sod, 



When first his mother viewed the boy 
She jcy'd with all a mother's joy : 
She thought no longer of her smart, 



■ Great God V she cried, ■ Oh ! may be be 
A servant firm and true to Thee ! 
But God decreed by him to show 



He pour 'd warm blood 
He made him as a war horse strong; 



God gare the youth, as teachers, 
But nature and his word alone ; 



ST. SAVIOUR'S CHURCH, 
SOUTHWARK. 

The etymology of the ancient name of 
this church is involved in much obscurity. 
Pennant says that it is derived from Ree, 
or over the river. It seems originally to 
have been founded by Alary, a maiden, 
from the profits of a ferry across the 
Thames ; afterwards Swithin, a noble 
lady, converted it into a college of priests, 
but in the year 1100, it was refounded a 
priory for canons regular, by William 
Ponte de l'Arche and William Baimcv, 
Norman knights. William Gifford, bishop 
of Winchester, built the body of the 
church about a.d. 1120, but it was not 
the present church, for in the days of 
GifTard, the round arch and clumsy pillar 
were in m 11 fashion ; it was probably burnt 
in the tire which consumed the priory in 
1207) and was rebuilt either in die time 
of Richard II. or Henry IV. At the 

Eieral dissolution of monasteries in Bng- 
d It was surrendered to Henry by the 
last prior, Bartholomew Linstcd, alias 
Fowfc ; who received in reward from the 
Icing, a pension of 100/. a year. 

The inhabitants of Southward par- 
chased it of Henry, and converted it into 
a parish church, and by an act of parlia- 
ment afterwards passed, united it with 
that of St. Margaret on the Hill, under 
the name of Saint Saviour's. 

It is a beautiful gothic pile, erected in 
the form of a cathedral, with a nave, side 
aisles, transepts, a choir with its side 
aisles, the chapel of St. John now the 
-vestry, and the chapel of the Virgin Mary. 
There are twenty-six massy pillars, thir- 
teen on each side, which support the roof 
of the nave ; they are octangular, slender 
clustered columns, like those in Salisbury 
cathedral, added at the four cardinal 
points, from corresponding columns of a 
similar character, but with Corinthian and 
Doric capitals, spring the arches of the 
aisles. The appearance of the interior 
has been much spoiled by the addition of 
wooden galleries which run on each side 
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the whole length of the choir, but It' k to Mv CoAmo»*|M<*t: tteot, J 

be hoped, as they are taken down for re- pj.. v ' 

pairing the church, tiiey will not be put 

up again. : " " . . . . a 

The monuments here are numerous ; I am sentimental this afternoon, and just 



many of them are very ancient, In the mean to hare a quiet sentimental gossip 
north aisle is the monument of the poet with myself. Let me think — what shall 
Gower, who died in 1402; he lies under be the subject? O, never mind; rattle 
» rich gothic canopy, his head reclining on, and every line I scribble will doubtless 
on three volumes of his Works ; his feet civilly hand me to a thought, as Dryden 
are resting on a lion ; he founded a chaun- was wont to say that every jingle helped 
try for himself within these walls, and was him to a line of 44 fair poesy." 
a considerable benefactor to the church. Walking up Holborn the other day, I 
In die Virgin Mary's chapel is a hand- taw a book with this title, "The Plea- 
some monument ( which was restored sures of Melancholy." Up I whisked it, 
about thirty years since, at a considerable and commenced conning its pages; it was 
expense,) to the memory of- the pious all about epitaphs, and various other me- 
Launcelot Andrews, bishop of Winches- lancholy ditties, any thing but well put 
ter, who died in his palace adjoining this together ; so down again it went to the 
church, a.d. 1620. It is a fine black and stall of the bibliopole from whence it had 
white marble tomb, . on which lies the been taken, and, 44 1 don't see any fun or 
image of the prelate of the garter in his comfort, far less pleasure, in that said 
robes ; on each side of it are placed two melancholy," quoth I to myself, as I de- 
atone coffins ; by their forma, they may parted homewards. Nay, in spite of 
be esteemed pieces of antiquity v and from what Mr. Samuel Rogers, that most se- 
thtir shallowness, it may be supposed rene of all poets, and prince of Joe Mil- 
the lids were raised ; there is no particu- lew, has said, my resolve is to be as gay 
lar account where these coffins were found, as I can, consistently with good principle, 
A stately monument to the memory of &c. ; and for as long a time as I can, 
Alderman Humble is erected in the north consistently with propriety and the dis- 
aislc, close to the entrance of the Virgin charge of life's all important duties. " Be 
Mary's Chapel ; it is adorned with pilas- wise and merry, merry and wise, i " 



ters supporting an arch, under which are ever way you fancy it. Why should I, 
the alderman and his two wives, and be- having so much reason to be thankful for 
low are his children all in kneeling pos- the gifts of a good and gracious Provi- 

" lint? and 



tures ; on the north side are those beau- dence, go about mumbling 
tiful verses, which the readers of the ing, and piping my eye, upon every pos- 
Miurob, will find at full length, in page aible occasion, where I can screw up a 
116, Vol. 3. On the south aide is the dismal face, instead of thinking and act- 
inscription, stating that the alderman was ing rationally, and up to the line of my 
buried with his daughter, April 13, 1610. duty with the Divine aid, men leaving all 
There are many other monuments in results to the disposal of One, who must 
this church; some of which are well do all things right? 'lis truey I am 
worthy the attention of the antiquarian, liable to be called a saint, and plead 
The east end has lately been rebuilt in a guilty to the charge of egregious Me- 
manner which does great credit to the thodism ; but can I not, moving about 
parish in general. The chapel of St. among my fellow-creatures, endeavour my 
Mary Magdalen has been taken down, best to give them some feeble idea of 
which renders the exterior of the church holiness — warn any thoughtless wight of 
uniform, and the monuments which have the frightful risk of attending to all 
been removed will go to enrich some other things, but the one thing needf ul— speak 
parts of the church. When the whole of of the importance of time — the judgment 
this venerable pile is finished repairing, to come— the eternal world— the terrors 
and the approaches to the new London of a just God offended at sin and sinful 
bridge made, it will be thrown open to men— and, above all, of His mercjj to 
the high street, and will, in appearance, every repentant, and believing, and re- 
not be inferior to some of our beautiful forming child of Adam, through the great 
cathedral churches. The lover of anti- atonement — can I not do thla without 
quities will find himself highly gratified putting on a face as if I was upon the eve 
by a walk within its walls, and here as a of being marched to the new drop, with- 
correspondent to the Miaaoa observes," out any chance of respite ? I am raise- 
the contemplative loiterer may pass in a rable, and have no resource to flee to, no 



pleasing reverie many an hour. footing for my mind," said a fine and a 

f* clever young fellow, in excellent health, 

* Vol 3. page 159. but indifferent spirits, to a friend of mine. 
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" Come and Ufa s dish of tea with me. 

and well talk oyer the matter," rejoined 
the said friend. « But you religious 
men are to moping and melancholy, that 
you'll make me worse." He went, never- 
theless, and on the following morning I 
breakfasted with him, and never saw hu- 
man being happier. Melancholy, it will 
feed upon the vitals sometimes— the day's 
gone away for ever, and those we have 
cherished as the very core of our hearts 
gone with them — the scenes of youth— of 
pure affecti on all departed— oh, they 
come with a rush of moumfulness over 
the mind that is fearful ! — But let us 
think. We are all pilgrims and strangers 
it is true — and while we sojourn here, 
our friends are often parted from us, 
and we close their eyes in death, and 
commit them to the grave ; but why do 
we mourn, if we have been able, upon 
good grounds, to do so " in sure and cer- 
tain hope" of a joyful resurrection to im- 
mortality ? Yet a little time, and we 
ourselves must follow them. The dis- 
v eased frame, the sunk eye, the falling 
jaw, must soon announce to the sorrowing 
few that are left around us, that we, too, 
axe for the dark hour — for the strife of 
pain and dissolution ; but have we faith? 
do we rest on the Rock of Ages ? is all 
right with our souls ? can we read our 
title assured to the mansions in the sky ? 
then, but not till then, (and we know there 
is much previous and most important 
work mat must precede all this,) we have 
nothing to apprehend, every thing to 
hope for; and the moment that the watch- 
ing mourner raises his most hopeless cry, 
•will be at once our release from agony, 
and the glorious commencement of a feli- 
city, which 44 eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, neither hath it entered into the 
heart of man to conceive." Bright and 
glorious spirits of the departed we shall 
meet again, and all will be well, and the 
sorrows and disappointments of life will 
be quite forgotten, or, if remembered at 
all, now will they heighten our joys, and 
Increase our gratitude and praise ! I like 
to cherish this idea, and to speculate in 
my musings upon it, even sometimes at 
the risk of being fanciful The great, 
the good, the gifted, are not lost; they 
have only gone before. Kirke White, 
Brace, Knowles, Roberts, St. Mawe, 
and many others more endeared to 
remembrance, I trust to see, and con- 
verse with, and rejoice with in the better 
state of existence, that never can know an 
end, or a change to affliction. The three 
last names on my list are not half so 
much known as they should be. I will, 
therefore, (as time and opportunity suit,') 
give an odd extract or two from their 



works, never questioning that they will 
be acceptable to all readers of any taste 
and discrimination. We should thank 
our stars that we have some memorials of 
them, some flashes of the Hirht, that 
might have astonished and delighted infi- 
nitely more, had a few years been added 
to their short span of mortal life. 

Mr. Henry Neele, who lives, is pos- 
sessed of a highly poetical and richly 
cultivated mind. When only sixteen, he 
wrote poems sufficient to form a small 
volume, which was published. It is 
matter of much regret they are so very 
gloomy ; some, however, are exceedingly 
beautiful, as will be Been by the follow- 
ing specimen :— * 
STANZAS. 

* Man ffiveth up tit ghost, and where is Ms?* 

Jos. V* ' 

And where is bp ? not by tbe side 

Whose every want be loved to tend ; 
Not o'er those vaWeys wandering wide, 

Where sweetly lost he on would wend. 
That form beloved he marks no more, 

Those scenes admired no more shall see— ' 
Those scenes are lovely as before, 

And the as fair — hut where is be ? 

No, no, tbe radiance Is not dim 

That used to gild his favourite bin— 
Tbe pleasures that were dear to him 

Are dear to life and nature still : •• ' T 
But, ah ! his home is not as fair j. - 

Neglected must Ma gardens be ; 
The lilies droop and whither there. 

And seem to whisper-- where is be?» 

His was the pomp, the crowded hall- 
fiat where is now this proud display ?— 

His riches, boooors, pleasures, all 
Desire could frame— bat where are they? 

And he, as some tall rock that stands 
Protected by the circling sea, 

Surrounded by admiring bands, 
Seemed proudly strong— and where is he? 

The church-yard bears an added stone, 

The dre-aide shews a vacant chair— , 
Here sadness dwells and weeps alone, 

And Death displays his banner there. 
The life is gone, the breath bas fled, 

And what has been no more shall be t 
The well-known form, the welcome tread- 
Ob I where are they, and where is he ? 

USEFUL 
RULES IN ARITHMETIC. 

( To the Editor of the Mirror.) 

Sib, — Having observed with attention 
some curious problems in No. 136, by 
your valuable correspondent Jacobus, re- 
specting the manner of performing multi- 
plication, by division, I find, that method 
will not answer the desired purpose gene; 
rally, therefore hope I shall not give the 
least offence in pointing out a few exam- 
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pies where division alone makes the q\m. fore requires the asshtance of subtree', 
tient cither too much or too little, there- t ion . 

First. Example. — Let 11 be multiplied by 18 : : per rule 18) 1,00 (,065 
0 035)14,000 (254+| Or 1 4) 1, 00(, 07 i 42867) 18,00(252 remaiinler 36. 

remainder 30 ) 

which is near the tmth, except there is a remainder ; to obviate which, the recurring 
decimal must be used according to its fundamental rules, which gives the answer 

,00(,065, therefore jOoo^ 14000. 
subtract 5 1 140 

« •« " " • ' .os,oJ i2«)(o ; 

252 true answer without 
- 1. .. remainder. 

Second Example^Ut 01 be multiplied 5, per rule 91) 1,00(,010989 , 

therefore OI0989>,000000(455 remainder 5. By the recurring 

decimal ,0109891 5,000000 
subtract 0 5 



' .010989 4999995)455 

Third Emmple^-het 56 be multiplied by 47, per role 55) 1,00(,0181 

,0i81)47,0000(239!, remainder 29, which quotient is false, fer55 x 47 = 2585. 

Per recurring decimals 



,0181 

01 

i 

,0i80 



47,0000 

4700 



465300)2586, the truth without remainder. 

* I hope your correspondent Jacobus will I beg to subjoin a few concise rules for 

not take it amiss, my pointing out the the calculation of interest for the use of 

examples above stated, having no doubt those who, perhaps, have not seen the 

of hi* knowledge, either mathematically most ready way to expedite 



or arithmetically, as I beg to leave the Any sum at five per cent, 

insertion of this communication entirely ' Rule — Divide the pounds (except the 

to your discretion ; the only reason why unit of such) by two ; the overplus place 

I have troubled you with my thoughts in lens, place of shillings, and the unit of 

on' the subject is simply this many a the pounds on its right ; reduoe the shil- 

youth has gone through a system of aritb- lings and pence into pence, and call them 

metic, without a knowledge of recurring halfpence by cutting off the unit, 

decimals, and should this meet their eye, Example — The interest of 476/. l'fo. (id. 

or those who have paid no attention to at five per cent, is required, demoHstra- 

that part of arithmetical knowledge in tion, divide 472. by 2 gives 23/» and 1 

their younger days, a few days' attention Over ; to which place the pounds unit 

to their uses wiD save them, perhaps, at thus : 16*. — 18*. 6d. — 22(2 halfpence; 

some future time, several hundreds, and therefore 22 halfpence 1 Id The interest 

I may say thousands of figures : — in work- '23/. 16s. lid: when the overplus figure 

ing a simple or recurring compound deci- is 5 or above, (under 10,) add \ ; this 

mal as « finite one, which, unfortunately, generally comes true ; for at 5 per cent. 

I have observed in many persons who had lOd. demands W. interest. At 2l per 

(as they said) learnt decimals, without cent* take half mat product, or divide the 

knowing a finite from an infinite, or a whole sum of the amount, by what ali- 

shnple from a compound repetend* and tjuot port the interest bears Of 100/. thus : 

were teachers, giYinir them instructions in 2$ is l-40th of 100 ; therefore 4767. 18*. 6o\ 

hes of the recurring ones -r 40 = 11/. 18*. 5la\i for 4/. per cent. 



all the branches of the recurring ones -r 40 = 11 Z. 18*. 51//.: for 4/. per 
without driving (excuse the expression) divide by 25 : for 6/. per cent, by 20 : for 
them through a number of useless rules, 2/. per cent, by 60 1 for 10/. per cent, by 
in my humble opinion they would not only 10, and this for general business will un- 
do their duty to the youth in rendering him swer the desired purpose : sometimes by 
perfect, but give infinite satisfaction to these methods a farthing may appear too 
those parents who placed their offspring much, and sometimes too little, which -yt 
under their care. of no moment, as it is done by whole 

.... .*« ........ . . ' ■ m • - ■ *u 
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rrttmbm. At some future time t frill Btene rromllen. TV. pskft'f. 
forward to you some of the toucise me- u A man made after sup- 
thods used in town by commercial gentle- per of a cheese paring," Cheercnran. 

men, to find the Interest at any per cent. BTL Bias dancihg attend- 

Ibr a certain number of days. J 1 -antfe 



of days. 
I remain, sir, 

Your**, much obliged, 
Deptjbrd, J. \W Adams. 

ytpru zl, IrJZD. 

. 

SPIRIT OF THE 

WuWic SJouraais, 

JETJX D'ESPRIT, &c 

LIST Or PICTURES AT THE EXHI- 
BITION AT SOMERSET-HOUSE* THE 
SUBJECTS OF WHICH BEAR A SIN- 
GULAR CORRESPONDENCE TO THE 
OF THE ARTISTS. 



8CUtl»TUltE. 

Jupiter bending his brows 
Hercules spinning Oh the 

distaff of Ompnale Ftuxtintrn. 

Jtf&tes of Ibxltralitfc 



Dead Game Partridge. 

The Water turned into 

Wine 3tutreddy. 

i Writing on the Wall, Danietl. 

A Forest View Buck. 

A Study of Trees Beechey. 

Portrait of a Young Lady, Smxrhe. 

Mending an Anchor AnkerSmUh. 

The Death of Stephen ... Stephanojg*. 
"The Cup found in Benja- 
min^ Sack Joseph. 

6tudy for a Clown Grimaldi. 

Death on the Pale Horse... Bone. 

portrait of a Dog Barker. 

A Winter Scene Vhrhtmas. 

^cfrtrait oTanOiaLady ... Harradcn. 

A Drinldhg £arty Goblet. 

A Fete ChampStre Dance. 

A distant View Landseer. 

Playing at Pope Joan Mrs. Pope. 

The Death of Charles t . . . Oliver. 
A j ax throwing the Rock... Tlurlstone. 

Drawing l*e Lottery Puiding. 

The Waltz Wheeler. 

tJupMFUhtng £ngleheart. 

The Valetudinarian. Ayling. 

The Nurse Foster. 

The Finishing Touch Goodenough. 

■A I landscape Meadows. 

A View at the North Pole, Parry. 
The Disappointed Lover... I-laytcr. 
The Bottle of Champagne, 

» erry. 

Por trait of a Lady Shee. 

A Lame Beggar Stump. 

Jtural Courtship Puller. 

A Scene from Leonidas ... Glover, 

Morning Rising. 

The Happy Lover Dearman. 

Vegetables Onion. 

The Morning Visit WCall. 

A Carpenter's Shop Joiner. 

PorWt Of a Young Lady, Harriot. 
The H6tel des Invalides... Paris. 



TING AND MIL 
TIN'S BILL. 

Mr. Martinis ** bear-bdHng* til! 
has been thrown out by the House of 
Commons ; and looking to some of the 
details of it, perhaps no other result 
could be expected ; but, inclined a* t am 
to think, that, In principle, it mdst 
eventually succeed, I have been sorry to 
see It so decidedly opposed by many indi- 
viduate whose opinions I feel a high re- 
spect for. The arguments (in the .short 
discussion which took place in Parlia- 
ment) used by those who Support the ex- 
isting system, were not new. Their 
main reliance seemed to be on What they 
called a " partial justice * in Mr. Martin 
and his Mends— that they attacked the 
vices of the poor, while those of the rich 
were to remain unmolested ; and to this 
was appended an attempt at comparison 
between the practice of torturing animals 
in corners for gain, and those active 
manly diversions, which we have' been 
used jto recognise as (he *« sport* of the 

'Now, if I spoke merely as the urfvo- 

rof the poor, my first request stiotrty 
for leave to discharge my clients xW. 
tircly of all that interest in baseness and 
orutality, With which some jof theit 
friend's seem so anxious to endow them. 
I desiic that the poor should have then- 
due ; but, in getting this exclusive right 
and title to the bear-bait, they get a great 
deal more than their due. Enough, wen 
'of a man's fight, is as good as satiety. 
This solicitude to preserve die privilege 
of the poor, (where it happens to be a 
privilege kicked out, eo nomine, by every- 
body else,) is ho more than an old song 
Waved on a new key — a new version of 
the ever-blessed apothegm of « Are Bil- 
lington" And " the Bull ;** upon which 
I may perhaps presently have a word. 
^But the fact, if we are to argue upon 
'facts, is not as the friends of the poor arte 
ho good as to state it. It is not the poorer 
classes who either have, exclusively, or 
desire to have, their ** bull.** On the 
contrary, at least a large proportion of 
"the money which supports the «' dog * 
the " monkey** lighting, and encou- 
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rages the horse-chauniers, minor pugilists, 
brothel-keepers, and other miscreants who 
trade in it, comes from the pockets of per. 
sons who certainly, as to means, cannot 
be ranked among the lower classes of so- 
ciety; and who frequently, from their 
birth and fortune, (if not from their 
taste, and worthiness,) are qualified, and 
entitled, to move among the higher. 

Now, how far the desiring to make 
particular diversions the particular pro- 
perty of particular classes, may be the 
readiest course to maintain good under- 
standing and good feeling throughout a 
community, this is a question which I 
will not stop just now to try, because I 
must [absolutely have a word with that 
famous dictum of " the Billington and 
the Bull ;*' premising, that I take it to 
be a sentence as free from anything like 
reasonable meaning or deduction, as the 
most peremptorily turned Irish antithesis 
that ever Catholic orator imposed upon 
an audience by. 

" The higher orders have their Billing- 
ton," are the words ; " and why should 
not the lower orders have their Bull ?" 
That is as much as to say, it is a justifi- 
cation of one person to commit a murder 
because another chooses to hear a song ?— 
44 The higher orders have their Billing- 
ton, and why should not the lower or- 
ders have their Bull ?" — If I were to say, 
44 The people in St. James's blow their 
noses, why should not the people in St. 
Giles's set their houses on fire ?" would 
not my proposition, bating the alliteration, 
be just as logical as that of Mr. Wind- 
ham ? Certainly, if it is to be contended 
that every man has a right to his 41 taste," 
both these sentences become axioms, and 
we repeal the whole statute-book imme- 
diately. But, is it worthy to talk of the 
44 taste " of the lower classes, in a matter 
where that taste happens to be scandalous 
to decency and humanity, when we punish 
by law, any 44 taste'' they may feel for 
the act of carrying a gun— shoot them if 
they have a 44 taste " for walking through 
a park or a plantation — and even make 
their " taste for washing their bodies 
in the main ocean corrigible, by an action 
of trespass from the lord of the manor, 
who has a right of soil in the barren sand, 
between high and low-water mark, over 
which they pass ? 

If I question the right of any man,-, 
and it is a point on which I will have a 
word again before I conclude, — to an- 
swer Mr. Martin's bill by a sweeping 
charge of cruelty and stupidity against 
the whole working population of the 
country, still less can I admit any value 
in the parallel attempted to be set up be- 
tween such sports as hunting and shoot- 



ing, and the ignoble, sedentary barbari 

ties which we desire to be relieved from, 
The understanding may be puzzled by 
sophistry ; but I ask whether the heart 
of every man does not acknowledge a 
broad distinction between the practices ! 
—Where is the fox-huntex — although he 
hunted a fox to death every day through 
the season — would consent to cut a fox 
into quarters, after catching it alive ? 
Though he preserves the breed wild in 
his woods, avowedly for no other purpose 
than that of destroying them, will he 
throw out the cub which has been petted 
in his house to be worried by dogs In the 
court-yard, for his amusement? There 
is some difference between cutting a man 
down (even though it should be done 
rather needlessly) in the heat of battle, 
and murdering him in cold blood, two 
days after he has been made a prisoner. 

Nine-tenths of the quality of every act 
of violence depend upon the relative con- 
ditions of the thing that strikes, and the 
thing that suffers ; and there is a disposi- 
tion common to our nature — so long a* 
we will only give nature her fair play— 
to spare those objects with which we are 
familiar, and those which lie, confessedly, 
at our mercy. A gentleman may follow 
his pheasant in the field, but what would 
be said of one who had a taste for shoot- 
ing the same bird in a poultry-yard ? — 
If a partridge be wounded, and escapes, 
true, the bird suffers ; but that suffering 
forms no part of the fowler's intention. 
He meant to kill his game ; by accident, 
he has only wounded it, and it is left to 
die probably in great misery. But would 
there be no difference between this chance, 
and his going out daily to wound birds 
for sport, or to roast them alive (having 
taken them) for a wager, before a slow 
fire ? — If the distinction between these 
two acts be no more than imaginary, then 
half the distinctions we act upon daily 
are little else ; and yet they are very va- 
luable distinctions, and we should be 
much worse off than we are if we went to 
work without them. 

The old woman who sets a "killing 
trap " to catch her mice, lest she should 
be tempted to liberate them after having 
taken them alive, compasses precisely 
the same end (as far as the extinction of 
the mice is concerned) with the un whip- 
ped urchin who would make a gala of 
drowning them in a pail of water; but 
the feeling under which the old wo- 
man acts, has conduced to the bringing 
up that urchin to years of mischief ; and 
the feeling under which he acts, (unless 
repressed by castigat ion, ) is by no means 
an unlikely one to conduct him to the 

gallows. ... , v 

.* ... • .. . • ... % 
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And the propensity, let It bt observed, 
it quite sui generis, which leads to these 
inflictions of premeditated torture upon 
living animals. Crowds run to witness 
an execution ; but they are only specta- 
tors of the horrible scene, not contrivers 
of, or contributors to it. There is hardly 
a man whose vulgar curiosity has brought 
him four or five miles to see how his fel- 
low-crearure can die, (for this is the true 
foundation of the impulse,) who would 
not go back nine times in ten with the 
loss of the spectacle, if the granting a 
reprieve depended upon himself? 

It is a totally different taste and appe- 
tite by which those individuals must be 
guided, who pay their money, expressly, 
to purchase the protracted agony of a 
helpless, and unoffending creature. 

' Mr. Martin's story of the French sur- 
geon, Dr. Magendie — I hope that some 
part of Mr. Martin's statements as to that 
affair were incorrect. It casts heavy im- 

Eutation upon Dr. Magendie — one which 
e should by all means contradict or ex- 
plain away, if he can do so ; and one 
which the letter of Dr. Shiel has by no 
means (in my view) entirely got rid of. 
For, if there be a latitude to be allowed, 
so there must be a limit set, to the rights 
of philosophical research. A man who 
should feel very decidedly, and very sin- 
cerely, that some new and important 
principle in science would be developed 
by the experiment attributed to Dr. Ma- 
gendie such a man might be justified in 

executing it, (though, even then, I doubt 
whether I could make that man my 
friend ;) but if there were any good rea- 
son to believe that a view to profit, or to 
notoriety, had contributed to the com- 
mission of the act, I confess I should 
say that both the individual who per- 
formed, and the spectators who per- 
mitted it, : would deserve little better 
than to be excluded from 
ciety for ever. 



T ' I 



( To be concluded in our nexU) 



THE GREAT PLAGUE. 
(Concluded from page 317-> 

AFT** hearing the tolling of so many 
bells, it was now remarkable that there 
was not one to be heard. The reason, as 
the new porter told him, was, that the 
number of the dead was so great, that the 
bells were not allowed to toll for any 
body ; but that all were fetched away by 
the carts, rich as well as poor. In the 
midst of this misery, and just as the mas- 
ter began to be very well pleased with his 
r , especially as he had concluded 



that he was one that had had the 
per, he waa great 1 y surprised ; for 
to him one morning, he received no an- 
swer. He called at different times all that 
day and the next ; but could get no sa- 
tisfaction but from a watchman who stood 
at the door of a house, who told him that 
his second porter, Thomas M olios, was 
sick of the plague. He added, that some 
persons that had recovered from the sick- ' 
aess three or four times, had died of it 
after all. On the following day the 
watchman informed him that M olios was 
carried away by the dead carts the night 
before. The grocer shut his wooden door 
immediately, and was exceedingly dis- 
tressed to think that two poor men had 
thus lost their lives as it were to preserve 
him. •» 
After a fortnight, growing impatient 
with being so entirely wi thou t intelligence, 
and seeing none of the weekly bills of 
mortality, nor knowing nor hearing any- 
thing but the doleful noise of the dead 
cart, he opened his wooden window, called 
to the watchman and asked him how he 
did, and some questions about the house 
before which he was placed. " Alas ! 
master," said he, " the distressed family 
are all dead and gone, except the journey- 
man, and he is carried to the pest house. 
I am now placed at the next dose, and 
they have three sick and one dead. Last 
week's bill, the watchman said, was above 
8,000 ; but that the plague decreased at 
the other end of the town, in St. Giles's 
and Hoi bom, the people being mostly 
dead or gone away ; but that it increased 
dreadfully towards Aldgate and Stepney, 
also in South wark, where it had been 
more moderate than in any other part of 
the town. Still between four and five 
hundred a week died in Cripplegate pa- 
rish, and above eight hundred in Stepney. 

This confined family now began to be 
much inconvenienced by the scurvy, in 
consequence of living so much upon salt 
provisions ; however, by the use of limes 
and lemon juice, they soon improved. To 
say nothing of the infected houses marked 
with a cross, and " Lord have mercy 
upon us" written upon the doors, the 
streets had a melancholy prospect. The 
pavement was overgrown with grass ; and 
it was not one time in twenty that they 
could see any one when they looked 
through their wicket, or so much as a door 
open. As for the shops, they were all shut 
close, excepting that the door was kept 
open at the apothecaries and chandlers, 
for admitting people that wanted medi- 
cine, &c Not a coach or a cart was to 
be seen, except now and then a coach car- 
rying some sick person to the pest-house ; 
whilst perhaps three or four times in the 
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night, the bellman came about with the 
dead oart, crying, « bring out your dead." 

Tbe master of this house was now be- 
come so impatient, that he could not con- 
tent himself without sometimes opening 
bis wooden window to talk to the watch, 
man who continued posted at the door of 
the house that was shut up ; but at last 
he looked for him, and found he was gone 
too, fer which he was troubled the more, 
because he intended to have given him 
some money. One day, however, as he 
was looking through bis glass, he saw 
this man standing on the other side of the 
street and looking up towards bis house, 
upon which he ran immediately to his 
wooden window. The poor watchman 
toid him he was glad to see him alive, 
and that as he was dismissed from the 
house he hadfbeen set to watch, most of 
tbe people being dead, if he pleased to 
aecept of his service, he would sit at bis 
door in the day time, as his two porters 
had done before. This offer being ac- 
cepted, he threw the poor man two crowns, 
for which he was very thankful ; and he 
bad not been at the door many days be- 
fore be was able to inform his master that 
the weekly bill was decreased 1 ,837 in one 
week, which had been the cause of great 
joy ; that the burials were reduced under 
200, though in Stepney they were as high 
•sever. 

The next week the return of deaths of 
aU diseases did not exceed 5,725, and the 
burials in Gripplegate were only 196 ; 
nothing when compared to 880 only a few 
weeks before. This tradesman's sons 
would fain have had him, like Noah, to 
have sent out a dove, or to have let them 



and how the city looked ; and they urged 
him the more, as they began to hear a 
noise of people in the streets passing to 
and fro, and that pretty often; but he 
kept his resolution, and would not let any 
one stir out on any terms, or under any 
pretence whatever. The next week but 
two there was a further decrease in .the 
bill, of 1,840 ; and now the porter knocked 

Shis door, assuring him that the visita- 
n was really going off, as the Lord 
.Mayor had ordered the dead carts not to 
go about more than twice a week in seve- 
ral parts, of the city. For this good news 
he let down to the watchman a pint bottle 
of good sack, with provisions for him and 
his family. 

These flattering prospects, however, 
was followed by a terrible consternation 
in the whole family, from the idea that 
she master himself concluded he was 
struck with the plague ; and it was feared 
that lest he should be the means of giving 
itto any of his children, lie would oblige 



them to have him carried out to the ptest- 
house ; but his wife and all the children 
declared against it, protesting that they 
would rather have the distemper with 
him, than be separated ; and mat they 
would leave the consequences to God's 
mercy. Happily a violent perspiration 
relieved both him and them, and in two 
or three days he was about again, his 
disease having been nothing more than a 
common cold caught by standing too Long 
at his wooden window talking with the 
watchman. 

The joy of the family on this occasion, 
may easily be conceived ; they now began 
Ho look abroad for intelligence. And now 
th ey could see through the ix windows a 
new face of things in the streets and about 
the houses ; people were frequently seen 
going up and down; others began to 
open their shops, at least half way ; the 
hackney coaches were also heard rumbling 
in the streets ; so that without calling to 
the porter they could easily perceive that 
the distemper was greatly decreased, and 
that the people that were left had more 
courage than before ; and, in a word, that 
the plague was going off, at least in the 
City, and chiefly on that side where they 
lived. 

It was now the last week in October, 
and only twenty-two were interred in 
Cripplegate parish ; still the bills were 
high in Stepney and Southwarkv The 
master, however, contented himself with 
hearing how things were, and would not 
abate a tittle of his strictness in keeping 
bis family from any communication what- 
ever with the people out of doors. He 
was aware that people would be rash in 
their joy, and presuming too far, would 
return to their houses, and bring out their 
goods, &c on which others had died, and 
air them too soon, and so perhaps bring 
back the infection. And so it fell out, 
for about the middle of November the 
bills on a sudden increased 400 at once, 
and rose from 1,000 to 1,400; hut the 
weather becoming cool again, the bills 
continued decreasing till the third week 
of November, when only 652 were re- 
turned as dying of the plague. 

On the 1st of December he opened his 
street door, and walked out alone without 
any of his family, viewing the streets, the 
houses, and the shops, but cautiously 
avoided conversation with any one* In 
fact, he saw very few persons that he was 
acquainted with, except a few just in Hie 
own neighbourhood. He saw a vast num- 
ber of houses that had been deserted ; but 
in some of these the servants had returned, 
and were opening the windows and doors, 
making fires in all tbe rooms, burning 
perfumes, &c, and thuj 
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houses for the return of the families to two versts, after which all farther pro* 

whom they belonged. ' Returning again gress is impeded by immense masses of 

in a few hours, he resolved to keep in hia ice. . ^ 

close quarters one week longer, after which Not less interesting are the rums of a 

he removed with bis family to a house in mountain near the Angara, at the distance 

Tottenham high Gross, that had not been of a hundred and sixty-five versts from 

infected. Here they enjoyed good air and Irkoutsk, and which fell down on the 

freah provisions, brought from Waltham 20th of March, 1820, with a noise re- 

market. His house in London being fast sembling thunder, accompanied (as the 

locked up, excepting the gate into his Bratsky who witnessed the phenomenon 

yard, the key of which was entrusted to report) by smoke and flame visible in die 

the watchman, he went or sent two or horizon. 

Etta's SIBERIAN PEASANTS* ' 

the February following, for the plague Nothing can be more simple than the 
had not entirely ceased in the City during manner in which the ordinary peasant 
the months of December and January, lives ; in the morning he takes his soup 
At the latter end of December it began to or milk, with a large slice of bread ; sour 
increase again, owing, as it was thought, cabbage -soup, with meat in it, or fish* 
to the people returning faster than ordi- soup with bread, serves him for dinner; 
nary to their dwellings; but by the be- his supper is a repetition of the dinner; 
ginning of February this family being and thus he subsists for the day. The 
well recovered, and in perfect health, and richer peasants, however, enjoy various 
the City again filled with people, he re- luxuries, as tea, both in the morning and 
moved back again, came to nis house, evening, and a piece of roast meat in ad- 
opened his doors, and carried on his busi- dition to their soup at dinner. If a tra- 
rvess as before. The overplus of the pro- veller can be content with such fare, he 
visions, amounting to 1,5001b. of bread, may make his way throughout Siberia, 
five hogsheads of beer, 3001b. of cheese, formd pauperis, without money. Not 
five flitches of bacon, and some barrels of that we are to suppose the peasants of this 
salt beef and pork, he bestowed upon the country insensible to the value of money;' 
poor in his neighbourhood, as a thanks- for, as there is a brandy shop in every 
giving offering for the preservation he had village, to which they are fond of paying 
experienced. their devotions, and as the door of its 
Gentleman's Magazine. sanctum sanciorum is only unlocked by 
, money, they are quite alive to tile advan- 
tages of possessing this ^dispensable 
%t)t &eUmr; master-key. 

CWCMCV "FXTRAOTS FROM SINGULA*^*©** 

^rp^ D ll Two gentlemen at At Petersburgh had 

NEW WORILb, contracted a bitter and irreconcilable en. 

■■ mity against each other. A servant of one 

The following extracts are- from an happening to die, was buried within 

interesting work by Lieutenant Holman, twenty-four hours, after the Russian cus- 

who, although blind, has travelled all torn, when the other determined to gratify 

the grotto or balagawsk, ih gi ve a colour to this accusation, accom- 

siberi a. panied by some of his confidential ser- 

The grotto of Balagansk, a hundred and vants, he proceeded privately to disinter 

eighty versts from the Irkoutsk, and about the corpse, with a view of meeting marks 

seven versts from the town of that name, of violence upon it. The body was re- 

is a very interesting natural curiosity, moved from the coffin and held erect, that 

Its entrance is formed by a rock that rises it might undergo a severe flogging, when, 

seventy feet perpendicular, and is about to the astonishment and dismay of the 

a hundred and eighty feet in width, and party, after a'few blows had been inflicted, 

of such form as to have the appearance animation returned, and the affrighted re- 

frorn, a distance of a large edifice in ruins, surrection-men ran off" with' the utmost 

The aperture consists of three large fis- precipitation. The corpse at length *e- 

sures • these lead into three separate gal- covering its animation, was enabled to 

leries, which, after running a length of move off in its shroud and regain its mas- 

one thousand and fifty feet, unite at the ter's habitation, which it entered, to the 

commencement of the principal cavern, great terror of its respective inhabitants, 

and then extends itself for the distance of At length, however, his reality becoming 
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certain, they were re-assured, and the tendon, and found the skin resembling 

supposed ghost communicated all that he coarse hard leather, under which, on 

could remember of the state be had been making pressure, might be perceived the 

in, which was, that his senses had not left vacancies left by the drying.up or evapo- 

him, notwithstanding he had felt so cold ration of the fluid parts. The hair was 

and torpid as to be incapable of speech or firm on the scalp, and the teeth and nails 

motion, until the blows had restored him. in a perfect state, the eyes dried up and 

This led to the detection of the diabolical deeply sunk into the orbits, and the nose 

plan against his master's life and charac- like a double nose, from the cartilage, at 

tar. The servants of the monster con., its connection with the ossa nasi, having 




teased their participation in the act, and sunk down to a level with the face, 
he was consequently arraigned before the There was a Muscovy duck in full 
8enate * plumage, which retained all its original 

IK AD -CELLAR AT BREMEN. ^ **> 

posed to have got in accidentally, 

The Lead-Cellar, so called on. account which lies coiled up as if 

of the lead used for the cathedral liaving - i 

formerly been placed in it, has, the sin- ^ » 

gular property of preserving from decay, , l£t)C ©A I l)t Xtt. 

or decomposition, any animal matter that i am imt a Gatherer and di«p«*er of other 

is deposited in it; and from the many »r»cn » »tuir.» - WoUoh. 

bodies that are consequently to be found ' 

here, it might, not unaptly be termed the ppitaph 

"Dead Cellar." This property is said. htilAPH. 

to have been accidentally diacovered from ■ ■ Oh do not weep my husband dear," 

some poultry having, been left in it, and I am not dead, but sleepeth here, 

forgotten, and which were afterwards Then mend your ways, prepare to die, 

found in an incorrupted state, with the For you are soon to come to/. 

i-iSL^ ffi ^ P! inceM Some virtuoso has written underneath 

happening to die about, this time, it was in pencil— ■■ 

determined to place the body in the vault, ^ 

with a view of: preserving it until the di. . - I do not weep my dearest life, 

rections of her family could be received For I have got another wife ; 

as to iL% final disposition. It proved that Therefore I cannot come to. thee, ^ 

her relatives; did not think her worth a . . For I mWgo to cherfeh she. 

funeral, not 4ld the senate feel desirous • i.» a churcb-yard in sorrty. 

to incur the expense of one suitable to her 

rank ; and therefore it was determined to. AP a RNrF n „ n 'fTvn 

let her remain in statu quo, and which ABSENCE Or MIND. 

she has now done for' three hundred years. A Mr. D ■ of was a parti- 

Since this time other corpses have been culafly absent man. One day last sum- 

deposited in this cellar. Amongst the, mer he was to have been married to a 

rest, a plumber, fifty years of age, who very charming wonuuv but such was hie 

fell from off the steeple, and. savered his astonishing absence of mind, that instead 

head from its body { this is said to have of meeting the lady and her friends at the ■ 

lain three .hundred years ; — an English church as lie had promised, he was found, 

countess, eighty years of age, belonging by a servant sent in search of him, at a, 

tp t the StaMppe family, who died of a village about five miles ofF, lea*ning*over 



cancer, and which, has been in the vault a bridge and throwing bits . of paper into 

two hundred years ;—a Swedish general the stream. " Good God, Sir," says the 

and his, adjutant, who were killed near, man, " what are you about ? you arejo. 

Bremen during the seyep years' war.; a. he married to day, and the lady is wait-, 

cannon-shot wound in the side of the lat- ing fot you," " am. I Tom ?" says Mt*. 

teris yet visible also a student, who I> , " aye, so I on, I hod quite 

wound of a sabre is still perceptible on, , . 

the left shoulder, and the silken band of . ^ C0RnE «poNT»wv*« - «M « 
tfie garland made by his fair friends in CORRESPONDENTS, 

token of his unfortunate fate, yet remains. ' JJ* "JL 22^! t mm,eroog 

There f e also various other bodies JS^SJi butWm 

preserved here The whole formerly lay, certainly . ppMr . 

carelessly on the ground, but of late more . , 

decancy has been observed, each body f Eg J. Bg ■.. ' * 1 , SS S 

having been placed in a senarate cheat T , and J"* 4 *****' by j UMHIftO. 

a exanunea some or tnem with great at- bf M News*** and Bookstiimt. 1 fcxa 
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Hamlet of Poplar and Blackwall, 

in the county of Middlesex, until the year 
1817, was one of the Tower Hamlets, in 
the parish of St. Ihmstan, Stebonheath, 
(otherwise Stepney) when it was incorpo- 
rated into a distinct parish by virtue of 
an act of parliament obtained fbr that 
purpose, and building a parish church 
therein, &a, in the fifty-seventh year of 
our late revered sovereign's reign. 

This once obscure Hamlet is now fast 
rising into importance from the locality 
«»f its situation, which nature has so ad- 
mirably adapted for the construction of 
wast depots of commerce. This situation, 
st such an epoch when commerce is ex- 
tending and shedding its happy influence 
over the British empire, to the source of 
nopsrity and rising importance to the 
t. 2 A 



once humble village of Poplar, 
habitants have been enabled to build 
themselves a parish church, without any 
other pecuniary aid than the church rale 
leviedon thclands, buUdings,&cof the in- 
habitants within'the partoh, and the act so 
regulates, that more than oneshiHing in the 
pound per year cannot be raised, which in 
deemed sufficient to discharge the whole 
-cost (which is under 20,000/.) hi about 
eight years. 

The accompanying engraving is a cor- 
rect representation of the parish church of 
All Saints, Poplar, situated on the south 
side of the road leading to Barking, near 
the East India Docks. 

This neat little edifice is one of the 
handsomest new churches erected in the 
vicinity of the metropolis, but tMs 
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without its faults, although many parts handed. The organ, by Russell, is s 

are chaste and beautiful, and do infinite fine, full-toned, powerful instrument, and 

credit to Mr. Hoi lis, the architect. The £ew can excel it; the drapery, and cushions 

plinth and area of the western entrance is deviate in colour from what is generally 

of Granite; the rest of Portland stone, seen in churches: viz., from crimson to dare 

The portico is of the Ionic order, sup- blue ; the sombre appearance of winch 

ported by four columns ; the basement of forms a striking contrast to the geneial 

the tower is rusticated, from whence arises character of the internal arran 

the beauties of the Corinthian order ; above which is exceeding light and lively, 1Tf It 

this is the place appropriated for the dial, is warmed by flues beneath tie pavement 

which is rusticated also ; on this part connected with stoves under the church, 
stands a colonnade of sixteen composite 
columns, Tather 
pear graceful, yet, upon 

have a pleasing effect ; on the entablature parsonage house is neat, arid conveniently 

of these columns are several circular plinths situated at the west end, on the opposite 

or bases one above another, gradually di- side of a newly formed street. - , , * v i 



ixteen composite There is a set of ten bdls. The whole is 
; in height to ap- encompassed by a spacious church-yard, 
i the whole, they enclosed with lofty iron railing. , The 



minishing upwards ; the light and beau- 
tiful spire springing from the top one, 
terminates with the vane, which is 160 
feet from the ground. The north and 
south western entrances are of the same 
order as the portico : there is a richness 
in the tower and spire, looked fot in vain, 



The view of this church, we give, As 
correct representation from an original 
drawing, engraved by order of the vestry, 
to be distributed among the parishioners, 
and affords at once a spirited pledge of 
the emulation existing among them, in 
uniting their efforts with their neighbours, 
about the body of the church, and one to advance the general improvements car- 
would scarcely believe, while looking at rying on in London and its environs-, : >• 
the eastern end, that it was the same build- ______ • ncttM 

ing, with the exception of one small win- CHESS * ""ST 

(To the Editor of the Mirret.) A 

Sir, — In common with all loveTS of the 
intellectual game of Chess, I thank you 
for the insertion of the moves made in the 
great match which has been played by the 
clubs of London and Edinburgh. There 
are, however, two errors in the account 
under °the" church, whichare admirably which m » v greatly oorifuse those wtiO, 
arranged in three aisles. The interior of like myself, might feel disposed to repeat 
the church exhibits little of architectural g ame for ^ eix amusement and instruc- 
beauty ; the pewing of the gallery rises too tion -. The . first is in *_» J*° tn _ movc t 
abruptly ; a second gallery for children 
almost against the ceiling is not graceful : 
there is nothing in the pulpit to admire, 
but considerable pains have been taken to 
enrich the altar ; at the front of the recess 
two beautiful Corinthian columns with 
corresponding pilasters of scagliola in imi- 
tation of Sienna marble are introduced, 
with a richly ornamented entablature ; 
these in the manner in which they stand 

are the only obstruction the eye meets 40tn ^ 41st move * 
With inside the church ; this may be dis- Rook 10 its g <pmre ; and W. The 
covered on taking a seat in the most re- 



dow which is very low ; this part presents 
a blank without ornament, and appears to 
have been designed for the ostentatious 
display of names of the parish worthies, 
but exhibits at once to the intelligent ob- 
server, a want of architectural discernment 
among the superintendents ; beneath this 
window is a descent by a flight of stepR 
leading to the cemeteries for the dead 



which stands thus : — ** W. The Queen to 
the B. Queen* s Knight's fourth square, 
checking." It should be— The B. King's 
Knight's fourth square, checking — The 
second is in the 44th, where it is saM--i 
*' W. The Queen to the adverse Queen's 
Hook's square." This should stand—- 
The Queen to the adverse Queen's 
Knight's square — It will be evident that 
the latter (is incorrect from reading the 

B. The Queen's 



place from the pulpit ; it is in other 
respects well adapted for the whole con- 
gregation to see and hear from any part. 
The painted window is under an entabla- 
ture supported by pilasters of scagliola, 
in imitation of vera antique : the design 
of the painting would appear borrowed 
from a neighbouring church : there is not 
height in the window to admit the figure City Chess Chfa' 

(Christ preaching) to be graceful, and it Sir,— In your Mirror, No. 137, W' 
is doubted whether the artist is not left- pretend to give the movea between Lon- 



takes the Queen's Hook. As the \V\ 
Queen is therefore in the B. Queen's 
Rook's square already, it is clear 
must move out of it to move at all. 

"Your insertion of this will oblige t 
obedient servant, 

2i>lh April, 1825. OcviW. 
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was there before. 

Your obedient servant, 
I AprU 29, 1825. 
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don and Edinburgh ; and when that is cases the want of an intelligent and ex- 
attemptod, it should be given correct, — perienced pilot, occasions the dreadful 
Move 30, you say — " W. Queen to B. catastrophe. The trickling tear, and the 
Queen's Knight's fourth square, check- heaving sigh, recall not past circirm- 

jjS« w — J 1 should be, B. King's " 31. B. stances. Let hope, the elevator of the 

The King % $ Bishop to the King's third." human heart and the ornamenter of hu- 
It should be, the Queen's Bishop, the man life, impel to vigorous exertions. 
King's having been lost several moves For have you not, ere I write this been 
prior — ."44. W. The Queen to adverse conducted to that "hillside" well des- 
Queen's Rook's square. — 41. The Queen cribed to be " steep at first ascent," also 
takes Queen's Rook"— consequently it so smooth, so green, so full of goodly 

prospects and melodious sounds on every 
side, that the harp of Orpheus was not 
Tihothy. more charming. Should the obviousness 
of these lines require an apology, you 
T have it in this ancient adage, what is not 

in a late number of the Mirror, in sufficiently attended to cannot be toorre- 
which you gratify your readers with quently repeated. 

the moves of the game at chess between I. Avoid night studies— they are the 
the London and Edinburgh clubs, there bane of health, and gradually ruin the 
appears to be a mistake in the 44th move, most robust constitution. Soon enter you* 
in which the white Queen is stated to bed at night, and leave it soon in the 
move int» the adverse Queen's Rook's morning. The faculty extol early rising 

as a powerful specific against disease. 
In the morning the air is most salubrious* 
the mind best fitted for instruction ; and 
the spirits cheered, beholding the sun 
starting from the east and gilding every 
opening prospect. Temperance and exer- 
cise are the best physicians. The ancients 
observed, the immediate agency of hea- 
f The more, of the gnme between the two citie* vcn inflicted acute diseases, but those of 



If I have played the game pro- 
perly as described, the white Queen is 
already in the adverse Queen's Rook's 
square after the 43rd move ; and it ap- 
pears to me that the 44th move should be, 
The white Queen to the adverse Queen's 
Knight's Square. 

,.. v *• • A Cokstak Reader. 



wjw copied from an Edinburgh Paper, 
the error originated.— Ed.] 



ADVICB TO YOUNG STUDENTS. 

(To the Editor of the Mirror.) 

Sir, — As your pages are devoted mostly 
to amusing and instructive productions, I 



the chronic kind were of our formation, 
nor are the moderns less explicit on the 
subject Addison, when he beheld a 
fashionable table in all its magnificence, 
fancied he saw gouts and dropsies, fevers 
and lethargies, with other innumerable 
distempers lying in ambuscade among 
the dishes. And Sir William Temple 
w ^-^»«;»»uuw.» t p«uv« w ,i used to say, the first glass for myself, 
presume the following observations will the 8eco nd for my friends, the tliird for 
neither be unacceptable to you, nor un- good humour, and the fourth for mine 
interesting to your readers. It may be enemies. Your meat and drink, your 
proper to state, , that I have extracted com pany, and your amusement* should 
them from a weekly journal, but it is be an^erable to the calls of nature, and 
.now discontinued. subservient to the welfare of the animal 

Yours, T— a. N — c. economy. 
Near seventy years of my pilgrimage II. Time must be properly occupied, 
are gone, and like my forefathers I am To some particular employ appropriate 
but a sojourner in this land of sorrows, every hour. Never appear as if you 
The remnant of my days I devote to the knew not how to dispose of yourself. Of 
rising generation. The inexperience and the utmost importance is a judicious dis- 
rashness of youth, call loudly for the tribution of the day. Anarchy accom. 
guidance of age. Perilous is the voyage panies the want of arrangement. The 
of life. Many precious cargoes are lost Fine Arts, Natural History, and many 
in the tempestuous passage — several indi- other useful studies may employ spare 



•viduals have I beheld, even in my time, 
embarking within the flattering prospect 
of gaining the desired haven. But, alas ! 
the surly winds arose — the unmerciful 
tempest howled — the face of heaven grew 
black and lowering, and the devouring 
waves swallowed their little vessel — it 
sunk, and, ah • it rose no more ! In most 
2 A 2 



hour3. Waste not even the particles of 
time, for like particles of gold, they pos. 
sess their separate value. The learned 
Erasmus when on horseback travelling 
into Italy, wrote the celebrated treatise 
entitled TJie Praise of Folly. 

III. Having obtained a knowledge of 
the sciences, and carefully consulted 
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y«ut genius, apply to that branch of lite- 
rature, for which you experience the 
greatest predilection. Some are fond of 
the languages and Belles Lettres : others 
■of mathematical and astronomical specu- 
lations: some of natural and others of 
moral philosophy. Examine the bent of 
your mind. It is of moment to ascertain 
.the intellectual current. Prosecute with 
ardour what you pursue, and be your 
speculations subservient to the practical 
purposes of life. They who boast of an 
universal genius are sometimes superfi- 
cial, never arrive at much eminence, and 
do little good to the community at large. 

IV. In your studies there should be 
.an intermixture. Works of reasoning 
and of imagination, of judgment and of 
fancy associate together. Like the sea- 
sons of the year, they afford agreeable 
variety. Severe and continued applica- 
tion tries the most gigantic intellect. The 
faculties of the mind however should not 
be suffered to remain dormant, for they 
gain vigour and maturity by exercise. 
Prejudices of every kind throw aside, 
they grievously warp the understanding, 
and sorely bias the judgment. Proteus- 
like, error assumes multifarious forms; 
and it is the scholar's province to strip 
away its disguise. Bacon terms inquiry 
after truth, the wooing of it: knowledge 
of truth the presence of it : and the in- 
fluential belief of truth the enjoyment of 
it Credulity is a yawning gulf which 
swallows every thing thrown into it 

V. Iiet a judicious friend recommend 
the books you read. The sages of anti- 
quity deemed a great book — a great evil. 
The numerous volumes that meet us in 
the walks of theology, history, poetry, 
criticism, and moral philosophy, afford 
ample scope to the guidance of an able 
and enlightened friend. Kegard the 
quality rather than the quantity of what 
you peruse ; it has been ingeniously ob- 
served were quantity alone the estimate 
of improvement, subscribers to a circu- 
lating library should be as wise as So- 
crates, and as accomplished as Julius 
C«sar. 

VI. Persevere in a regular plan of 
study once carefully laid down. Break 
not in upon its sacred confines, pursue it 
with becoming energy, and your stores 
of knowledge will insensibly* increase. 
Perseverance is the parent of wonders. 
Such is its influence, that it has been 
said, he who walks with vigour three 
hours a day, in seven years travels a space 
equal to the circumference of the globe. 
Without labour, nothing excellent is 
given to the children of Adam. An in- 
ordinate love of novelty, and a desulto- 
rinous of genius, are .inimical to sound 



improvement The poets, orators, and 
historians of former ages were enamoured 
of a close study, and inured to profound 
investigations. Homer and Thucydides, 
Plato and Aristotle, Livy and Cicero, 
Virgil and Horace, together with Bacon, 
Milton, Locke, and Newton, the four 
pillars which are said to support the mo- 
nument of British genius, were all se- 
verely studious, and adhered with incre- 
dible steadiness to the pursuit of know- 
ledge. When the Romans took Syra- 
cuse, Archimedes was so deeply engaged 
solving a problem, that he was ignorant 
of the enemy being in possession of the 
town ; and a soldier not knowing who 
be was, killed him, because be refused 
to follow him. An emperor once asked 
an ancient philosopher to instil into his 
mind the principles of astronomy , with- 
out his undergoing the fatigue of study ; 
the philosopher honestly replied, there 
was no imperial way to astronomy. 
- VII. Cultivate a cheerfulness of dis- 
position. Discontent and ill-nature are 
enemies to the muses. Be willing to 
please, and easy to be pleased. Avoid 
dwelling long on the dark side of human 
life. To peruse writers who delight in 
exhibiting such a representation, enfeebles 
the spirits, sours the temper, and be- 
clouds the soul. To the vices of man- 
kind oppose their virtues : and with the 
calamities to which we are exposed, con- 
trast the many blessings we enjoy. A 
writer who portrays only the dark side 
of human life has, with great propriety., 
been compared to a painter who collects 
in his piece, objects of a black hue only; 
who presents you with a black man, a 
black horse, a black dog, &c &c, aaa ■ 
tells you that this is a picture of nature, 
and that nature is black, it is true, you 
would reply, the objects you exhibit do 
exist in nature, but they form a very 
small part of her works. You say that 
nature is black, and to prove it, you 
have collected on your canvass all the ani- 
mals of this hue that exist; but you 
have forgot to paint the green earth, the 
blue sky, the white man, &c Perpetual 
study evaporates tho animal spirits, and 
oppresses the nerves. Excessive applica- 
tion gives birth to strange consequences. 
One learned man supposed the Divine 
Being had deprived him of his rational 
soul, when at the same time he wrote a 
masterly treatise against infidelity, and 
expressed this whim in his dedication to 
the queen of Great Britain. Another 
learned gentleman imagined the earth waa 
a living animal, the flux and reflux of" 
the sea, the effects of his respiration ; 
men, and other creatures, insects, which 
fed upon it — bushes and trees, the bristles 
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veins. To prevent these effects, and No. XXV. 

others equally romantic, form to yourself 

» conversive circle of friends, who, ming- 
ling together instruction and amusement, CHARLES X. KING OF PRANCE, 
happily relieve the toil of the closet * nor 

tempered and virtuous females : over the - (loB of tDe KJ „ ^ ^ the 

student • mmd their manners shed a fell. » th of May, which contains «u tbe interest!.* 

citating influence ; the elegant endear. details relative to the ceremony, w« i 



ments of female friendship soften the that a memoir of Cknrlei X. will form no baa 
heart, meliorate the disposition, annihi- accompaniment : it to trauatate4 from the 



late eccentricities, and produce on the ^oiU, an ultra royalist Pan* Journal. Wo 
whole of life the most amiable effects. deem it neeesaair to slate tbia Jest ttaoopbaioaa 
Nor can it excite wonder for it is con- which it contains should be considered our own. 

genial to the heart of man to be affected J his we ar * the m " re V* n ™ re ! der9 

know, as the rapid strides Prance has made in 



by female excellence. 



Tr ir i i i *i a bigotry and intolerance dnrine the few months 

VIII. and lastly. Accompany exer- lhe Tentb . g r e, g r, give u, a mock 

tions for the attainment of knowledge, ^ r „o*r*b\* opinion of bis character 



ivour to arrive at eminence, with 

bis eulogist in the Etoil* entertains — J>p ] • 

fers to the Father of Spirit* for his 

surrence and blessing. To the ap- " Charu s Philip was born at Ver. 
pearance of youth, the garb of humility sailles, on the Oth of October, 1757, when 
adda comeliness; and on the youthful he received the title of the Count d'Artois | 
countenance the blush of modesty is he was the youngest son of the then dau- 
doubly graceful. Dogmatism in youth phin, and was remarkable in his early 
is intolerable ; and illiberally indicates days for the vivacity of his spirit, fie 
a weak head or a bad heart. Above all had the misfortune to lose, at a very 
avoid scepticis m and levity, and manifest early age, one of the wisest of fathers and 
to all who know you, that you are aus- the most kind of mothers ; and this dou - 
ceptible of devout emotions towards ,the ble loss deprived him of that advice and 
author of your being. Let the Christian authority so necessary for calming and 
religion, which originates in love, with directing the ardour of his passions, 
its evidences, as taught in the scriptures, " His education being finished, he was 
settle your mind. Then will your faith married on the 16th of November, 1773, 
remain unshaken by the abuse of Boling- to the Princess Maria Theresa of Savoy, 
broke, the sneer of Voltaire, the subtlety who was born on the 31st January, 1760, 
of Hume, or by any of the oblique or and therefore was a little older than him. 
invidious arts employed by the adverse- self. This union produced three chil- 
es of revelation to undermine its truth, dan— first a daughter, who died in child- 
- lessen its importance. Perplex not hood and also two princes, who received 
mind with the distortions of meta- the titles of Dukes d'Angouleme and de 
•physical creeds, the absurdities of cor- Berry. His frankness, the amiability of 
rupted formularies, the encumbrances of his manners, the generosity of his cha- 
auperstition, and the unmeaning sallies xacter, conciliated every one who had the 
of enthusiasm. I shall conclude with honour to approach him. It is evident 
the dying words of a nobleman to his from the correspondence of Madame 
eons. " Religion will instruct you bow Elizabeth, which has been published by 
to act usefully and happily in this present Count Farrand, what an exalted idea this 
scene—to leave it with composure, and princess entertained of her brother. She 
be associated in a future and better state, had perceived in his ardent and sensible 
to the best moralists and philosophers mind whatever might be expected when a 
that ever lived — to the wisest men, and proper opportunity should present itself 
greatest benefactors of mankind— to con- for developing his brilliant qualities, 
feasors and martyrs for truth and right- 44 In 1777? the Count d'Artois paid a 
eousness — to prophets and apostles— to visit to the western ports, and during the 
cherubim and seraphim — to Jesus, the American war he repaired to the camp of 



jr of the new covenant : and to St. Roche, in order to take a part in the 
'God,' the judge of all, who is before all, siege of Gibraltar. Long before the 
above *U» anti hi us alL" .period of the revolution, this prince gave 

his decided opinion against the projects of 
the factious, who on their part considered 
him an obstacle to the accomplishment of 
their views, and who, coueequcnUy,made 
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j t a point to represent him in the most 
unfavourable light. The populace were 
misled by the most absurd rumours ; and 
such was the turbulence of the public 
mind on the Uth of July, 1789, that 
Louis XVI. himself advised his brother 
to retreat for the moment from the im- 
pending storm. Count d'Artois then 
parted with the princes, his sons, and re- 
paired to Turin, where the King of 
Sardinia, his father-in-law, gave him an 
asylum. The following year the prince 
had an interview, at Mantua, with the 
Emperor Leopold. In 1791 he repaired 
to Worms, with the Prince de Conde 
and the Marshal de Broglio, who were 
received at Brussels by the Archduchess 
Maria Christiana, and at Vienna by 
Leopold. His interview at Pilniu, 27th 
August, 1791, with the Emperor and 
King of Prussia, shewed that those 
sovereigns had begun to concert measures 
for stopping the progress of the revolu- 
tion ; and in consequence the Constitu- 
tional Assembly, and that which followed 
it, made several decrees against this 
prince. His possessions were seized, 
and the allowance of one million francs per 
annum, due to him by the constitution, 
was withdrawn. Louts XVI. was only 
able to give 200,000 francs a-ycar for the 
support of his two nephews at Turin. 

"After the death of the king (Louis 
XVI.) t Count d'Artois was appointed 
by his brother lieutenant-general of the 
kingdom. He repaired to St. Petersburgh, 
where he was very handsomely received 
by the Empress Catherine; he then 
joined his brother (Monsieur) at Hamm, 
and resided successively in different can- 
tonments of Westphalia. Touched by 
the situation of so many Frenchmen who 
had lost every thing in adhering to him, 
the prince (Charles X.) transmitted to 
Marshal de Broglio his medals, his dia- 
monds, and even the sword of his son, di- 
recting him to dispose of these treasures, 
and to distribute their produce amongst 
the poorest of the emigrants. It was not 
until the end of the year 1794 that the 
English government assured the prince of 
a suitable maintenance. The following 
year the prince was enabled to repair to 
England. He embarked the 26th of 
July, 1795, at Cuxhaven ; and, after a 
Rhort stay in England, he sailed from 
Portsmouth on the 25th of August, on 
board the Jason frigate. He was accom- 
panied by a great number of royalists, 
among whom was M. de la Laurence, 
Bishop of Nantes. They were accompa- 
nied by 140 transports. But the disaster 
of Quiberon had already taken place, and 
the tragical fate of those emigrants who 
first landed here was known. Monsieur 



landed at the isle d« Dial, where he re- 
ceived deputations from Morbihan. Her 
caused a service to be performed for M. 
de Sombreuil, and for the other French, 
men who had perished near Auray.— 
Charrct te and StofHet sent deputations, to 
the prince, and a descent was in agitation 
at Noir Moutier; but the English did 
not consider it practicable. On the 29th 
of September, the English anchored at the 
isle de Lieu, with 4,000 troops and 900 
royalists on board, which were at 'ter wards 
augmented in number. Monsieur landed 
on the 8th of October, and proposed to 
Charrette to join him ; but foreign* po- 
licy did not then allow a French prince 
to place himself at the head of Vendee. 
The isle de Dieu was in consequence 
evacuated in a very short time, and Mon- 
sieur was carried back to England— :u:i* 

Here the ancient palace of the kings of 
Scotland, called Holyrood House, was 
assigned for his residence ; and it was in 
this asylum that the prince passed some 
years, together with a few Frenchmen, 
who were devoted to him. M. de Conzie, 
Bishop of Anas, and the Baron de Roll, 
enjoyed the greatest share of his confi- 
dence. In 1799 Monsieur went to Lon- 
don, where he received communications 
from the royalists of Brittany. He did 
not return to Edinburgh till after the 
signing of preliminaries of the treaty of 
Amiens, and he repaired again to London 
on the renewal of hostilities. When the 
Abbe Edgeworth escaped from France, 
he repaired to the prince, and passed 
a week with him at Edinburgh, When 
at London, Monsieur received the French 
refugees with the greatest kindness ; -he 
assisted at the services at the French 
chapel, and visited the establishments of 
the Abbe Carron.'* t v* *m ?b«m 

To this account of the French Jour- 
nalist we will add an anecdote of this 
king, which records an amiable trait of 
conduct when an exile in this counurv :-— 

When the Count d'Artois resided in 
Holyrood House, the severity of his Eng- 
lish creditors confined him to the privi- 
leged limits of the palace. Sunday being 
the only day of entire freedom, he used to 
walk the streets, and was exceedingly 
struck with the decorous behaviour of the 
people, and their regular attendance at 
public worship. He observed, that: cer- 
tainly the divine blessing must protect, 
in- a peculiar manner, a nation, who 
honoured Ood in so holy a way. On hi* 
return to the palace, he forbade his own 
people to play at tennis, as was usual. - T - 
Unwillingly relinquishing this amuse, 
ment, they had recourse to back -gammon 1 . 
This he also forbade. They wore incon- 
solable uader the heavy evil of spending 
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a day without amusement, and warmly altogether conveyed such an 
remonstrated, ' That their religion re- as I had never received, and probably 
quired no such austerity.'—* True,' said never shall again receive, from the yiew 
he, 'this forbearance makes no part of of any other place. If there ever was & 
my religion ; but I think it is a respect legitimate excuse for a sonnet, it is to be 
which we owe to the hospitality, and the found in beholding this view. I will 
morally decent conduct of the nation un- venture to give one, which was suggested 
<ler whose protection we live, to give up a by it ; but will not venture to say that I. 
trifling gratification, that is incompatible nave never committed, the offence upon a 
eir Ideas of sanctity and decorum.' lighter temptation. rn 
i _ ■ -5 



~~ ' a 1 TO CONSTANTINOPLE. 

^ U * «D vlvCtOlTj A cloh io > s form thy shining city wore „ , v *| 

Wnr^.M. ~*+*~?J£\ 'Mid cypress thickets of perennial green, 

CHOICE EXTRACTS FROM Wit h minaret and golden dome betweei. f . ;: ' , f 

NEW WORKS. \VTule the .ea softly ki«M iti grtMf shore/ « w 

•-> >i ^ Darting across whose blue exj.ause was seen 

. j , - THE; yllVE. , Of sculptured barks and galleys many a score » 



Thk vine* of the south seem as if they Whence noise was none save thai of plashing, 

rplritToccl^eirbJ the vWacity'of Nor word was 8pokc t0 brwk thc cahn ' ewM - I 

natives. Tuscany is one huge vineyard Unheard is whiskered bnatmau's hail or joke ; 
and olive ground. What would be fields Who, mute as Sinbad's man of colour, rows, 

and common hedges in England, are here And ou, y Sennits the sturdy stroke, 

a mats of orchards producing wine and Whc " fear,e * 8 e u . u l0 ? "ft? ,,is i» nnan « . 

m c ; v t ■ • », hardly conscious if I dreamed or woke, 

oil, so that the sight becomes tiresome in M ; £ ^ ^ 

its very beauty. You want meadows, and b p p 
• more pastoral rusticity. About noon, While such is the external appearance 
all the labourers, peasantry, and small of Constantinople, I ought to remark, 
shopkeepers in Tuscany, may be ima- that strangers, disappointed by its mar- 
gined taking their flask of wine.. You nificent promise, have been led to make a 



them all about Florence, fetching it very unfair estimate of its interior. This 

under their arms. The effect is percepti- is by no means void of beauties or of in- 

ble after dinner, though no disorder en- terest ; but what, 1 confess, made the 

sues ; die wine being only just strong greatest impression upon me, was thc 

enough to move the brain pleasantly with- splendour and variety of the costume of 

out intoxication ; a man can get drunk its inhabitants ; the bostangis^ the gale 



with it if he pleases ; but drunkenness is ongis, the janissaries, the *pahis^ &c Ac. 

thought as great a vice here as gallantry &c all attired in different, and all in 

is with us. It is a pity that these wines beautiful dresses. The Turk has no eye 

are not brought into England, for they tot figure (which he is prevented by reli- 

csrtainly could foe. Some of them can be gious scruples from studying), but he has 

made as strong as port, for those who an exquisite taste for what may be called 

want a ** hot intoxicating liquor ;" and picturesque design, as in arabesques, and. 

the rest might serve to give this universal as great a felicity in the urran gem en t o f 

fillip to northern topers, which the Abbe colours ; in which latter point, he is aided 

du Bos says is already perceptible in a by his climate, the warm tints of which 



partial decree since the introduction of soften contrast, and justify the boldest 

Burgundy and Champagne. Clarendon combinations of red and blue* yellow and. 

pleasantly calls wine " the disease, or purple, &c Ac |,, nn 

rather the health of the Dutch." — Notes I have said that the Bosphprus is cOr 



to Bacchus in Tuscany. vexed with boats. These are beautifully 

. '* a ti .„ carved and gilt, and the small fountain^ 

rnvQTAVTTKnPt v basin which spouts water in a barber'f 

CONbTAN riNOI Lit*. ^ m con^tinopie, migty, in, its 

THE view of this city, which appeared frieae, afford a study to the most sWJfuJ 

intersected by groves of cypress (for such of our artists. , rl0 , , , 1Vt tf. 

is the effect of its great burial-grounds Accident, as well as climate, seems, to 

planted with these trees), its gilded tombs have aided the Turk in his composition 

and minarets reflecting the first rays of of dresses and ceremonies, which, I be- 

the sun ; the deep blue sea « in which it lieve, exhibit an union of Greek and Ta?r 

classed itself," and that sea covered with tar magnificence. It was, indeed, natural 

beautiful boats and barges darting in tor the barbarous conquerors of a ^polialied 

direction in perfect silence, amid people to adopt tbe/orms and refinements 

who sat at rest upon the waters, of the vanquished, as was the case with 
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the Tartars of China ; and I have little ESSAY ON UQUT. , - t 

doubt, for Instance, that the superb cere- „ ^ . ^ ^ re wr§ ^ - ( 

mony of receiving foreign ambassadors at • . 

Constantinople is a relic of imperial eti- ■ 

quette. On this occasion, the Grand j T j s rot necessary to suppose that the 
Signiox is seated in the western fashion, Almighty uttered these express words ; 
with his legs dependent from his throne ; but, understanding them as an expression 
and, indeed, the whole ceremony nearly ©f his sovereign will, they may be eon. 
eoincides with that described by Anna ridered as an instance of the truest sub- 
Commenas. limity. The celebrated critic, Longman, 
Another usage has evidently been de- has quoted them as such, and his dad- 
rived from Greek times. The Greek em- B i on has been acquiesced in by all suc- 
peror was under the necessity of attending ceeding critics and commentators, if we 
church in state, on Sundays, as a proof except M. Huit and a few more. This 
that he was alive and in health ; and the extraordinary expression, says Boileau, 
Grand Signior not only attends the which marks so well the obedience of the 
mosque in form, upon his sabbath, but on creature to the commands of the Creator, 
this occasion is environed by a baud of j 8 truly sublime, and has in it something 
spearmen on foot, with high-crested Greek divine. If, instead of those few words 
helmets upon their beads. (says he), we were to substitute—* 1 The 
I shall here again venture upon a son- Sovereign Lord of all things commanded 
net. There is at least one merit in this that light should be formed, and at the 
species of composition. The reader knows same time, this wonderful work, which 
the extent of what he b to endure, and we call light, was produced," what Wttle- 
tbe author, though circumscribed as to ne „s should we not perceive in these 
form and numbers, finds the same plea- pompous expressions, when opposed to- 
sure iu his performance that a skaiter " God said, let there be light: and there 
does in achieving a figure of eight was light."— Refit*. CrH. x. 

' The simplicity of the words, the bre- 

om sesino the hit an OOIN0 to THs WW yity of the whole, and the rapidity with 

(htt Friday morn, the Moslem a ?abbath, I, which this wonderful and glorious WOtfc, 

Where Bosphortw with wider stream expands, proceeding from the First Great Cause of 

' Stood, like on eastern slave, with folded hands, all things, was accomplished, when taken 

While to Mi mosque the Turkish lord sw»pt by : collectively, are truly admirable. Be - 

(80 he the ancient ruler of these lands 8ides > we taxmit help adverting to the 

first visited his church), half hid from eye, great benefit and blessing of the thing 

' By erested helms and lances lifted hisb ; created, by means of which the beauties 

lfofgirt with ciraitercd and turbau'd bands. of creation are unveiled to our senses, ahd 

, . „ we enjoy, with the least possible exertion, 

^i^.n2e»^ the most innocent, vtme^and «tensive 

This ancient use, lest, moved by j>r»e*t or p| easure s # 

The moody 8 rabble should disturb his reign. A difficulty has arisen^ ho worn, in the 

And much it pleased me, looking on those spears, rt" n ds of some persons, to account for the 

To think how little is the tyrant's gain, production of light before the creation it 

Who, in usurping power, heirs all its fears. the sun, which has been considered SS Ms 

■ 1 source, and they have indulged various 

' Though there is so much to delight conjectures on the subject. Some -have 

the eye at Constantinople, there is much supposed that it was caused by an hnper- 

less room foi the study of manners than feet sun, in which the elements of light 

in travelling through the country ; for and fire were not yet collected in sunl- 

fhe Turks practise hospitality as an es- dent quantities to illuminate the earth, 

sential duty, and not as a mere courtesy Others have imagined, that though the 

to strangers, or for their own amusement: sun existed, his rays could not penetrate 

and hence, though they will entertain a through the dense atmosphere, to render 

traveller who stands in need of food or the surface of the terraqueous globe visi- 

sheher, upon the road, they will not do ble. A third eonjectnre is, that this int- 

so at Constantinople, knowing that he has created light was only a lucid cloud, of 

the resource of an hotel or of his own am- the same nature as the shechinah, which 

baasador's palace at Pera.— Whoever has guided the Israelites by night in their 

travelled at all in eastern countries, must journeying* through the wilderness. Bus 

be struck by the great resemblance which this difficulty has arisen from adopting, 

there is between the manners he witnesses with implicit confidence, a mere hypo, 

and those portrayed in the Arabian thesis of modern philosophy, a» hypo- 

Nights' Entcrtainmtuts. thesis which the recent improvement* of 

Thoughts and Rccvliectitmt. * science seems to render every day mere 
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qwestiooabk. Instead of the gent ele- 
mentary body of light emanating from 
the sun, there is reason to believe that 
light itself is an inconceivably subtile 
fluid, pervading all space, and wholly in- 
dependent of the sun, which may be con- 
sidered as its principal exciter, or the 
great agent in nature which gives it mo- 
tion and renders it the medium of vision. 
The late experiments in chemistry and 
galvanism have served to reader such a 
fluid or elementary principle more fami- 

are manv substances capable of emitting 
light, independently of the sun. Among 
others may be mentioned, beside culinary 
fire, the different kinds of phosphori, the 
diamond, the glow-worm, the Bologna 
stone, the fire-fly, ignis-fatuus, putrescent 
&c and frequently the waters of the 
sua are seen to emit light, respecting 
which last the reader may find some very 
curious observations in the Philosophical 
Transactions, voL lix. p. 44«., et aeq. 
it ijfeit'-a new genus of mollusca, called 
pyrasoma, seen and described by M. Pe- 
at*, ( Voyage de Deoouvcrtes mux Terres 
Australes, p. 488. tor*. L) presents one 
of <the most singular phenomena of this 
kind-" On the 14th of December," he 
relates, " the horizon was loaded with 
heavy clouds, and the darkness was in- 
tense. We had discovered, at a little 
distance, a broad belt of phosphoric light 
spread upon the waves. We presently 
reached it, and found that the brilliancy 
was caused by an innumerable quantity 
of small animals, which, lifted by the 
waves, floated at different depths, appear, 
ing under a variety of shapes. The 
pieces that were more deeply immersed 
presented the idea of masses of burning 
matter, or of enormous red-hot bails, 
whilst those on the surface perfectly re- 
sembled large cylinders of iron heated to 
whiteness. 

Bouguer, Hawksbee, and Bernoulli, 
instituted many curious experiments, by 
which they produced various kinds of ar- 
tificial light. See also Franklin's Works, 
vol. ii. p. 88* The supposition that light 

•Js> a subtile elementary fluid, or a sub- 
stance independent of the sun, is at least 

: as old as Aristotle, and supported by the 
opinion of many writers of eminence, 
among whom may be mentioned the 
Abbe Pluche, the ingenious author of 
Spectacle de la Nature, Dr. J. Taylor, 
Dr. Franklin, and that profound mathe- 
matician, Euler. Nor should it be for- 

S, that the sentiments of Milton on 
eject are conrormaDie to tne aecia- 
of Moses. His invocation to light 
is one of die most poetical passages in his 
immortal work. He calls it— 



. " Bright effluence of bright esience uwreste | 

Or bear's t tiiou rather, pnre ethereal straw. 
Whose fountain who shall teU? Mtfars the 
sun. 

Before the beav'ns (hon \wrt, and at the voles 
Of God, as with a man tie , didst i n vest 
The rising world ef timters dark and deep. 
Woe from the void and formless infinite I** 

44 Universal space, as far as we know 
of it," says Dr. Franklin, vol. ii. p. 132., 
" seems to be filled with a subtile fluid, 
whose motion or vibration is called light ; 
but I am not satisfied with the doctrine 
that supposes particles of matter, called 
light, are continually driven off from the 
sun's surface, with a swiftness so prodi- 
gious as philosophers suppose. Must 
not the smallest particle conceivable 
have, with such a motion, a force exceed- 
ing a twenty -iom pounder discharged 
from a cannon ? Must not the sun di- 
minish exceedingly by such a Waste of 
matter? And the planets, instead of 
drawing near to him, as some have fear- 
ed, recede to greater distances through 
the lessened attraction ; yet these parti- 
cles, with this amazing motion, will not 
remove the feast and slightest dusk they 
meet with, and the sun, for aught we 
know, continues of his ancient dhnen- 

ancient orbits. May not all the pheno- 
mena of light be more conveniently solv- 
ed by supposing universal space filled 
with a subtile and elastic fluid, which, 
when at rest, is not visible, but whose 
vibrations affect that fine sense in the 
eye, as those of sir do the grosser organs 
of the ear ? We do not, in the case of 
sound, imagine that any sonorous parti- 
cles are thrown off from a bell for in- 
stance, and fly in straight lines to the 
ear; why must we believe that luminous 
particles leave the sun and proceed to th* 
eye ? Some diamonds, if rubbed, shine fa 
the dark, without losing any part of their 
matter. I can make ah electrical spark 
as big as the flame of a candle, much 
brighter, sod therefore visible farther } 
yet this is without fuel ; and I am per- 
suaded that no part of the electric fluid 
flies off in such case to distant places, 
but that all goes directly, and is to so 
found in the place to which I destine k." 
VoL i p. 268. 

«• It appears," says Dr. J. Taylor, 
" from electrical experiments, that light 
is a distinct substance from all others, ss 
much as air is from Water, and that by 
being properly excited, it may be mads 
to appear in midnight darkness ; which 
shews that it did exist in that darkness 
previously to its being excited, and that 
it was rendered visible by being excited. 
Consequently it may, and I doubt not 
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doth, exist, expanded through the whole 
risible system of things at all times, by 
night as veil as by day, and that the sun 
is in our system the great exciter, by 
which the substance of light is impelled 
and becomes visible." — Taylors Scheme 
of Scripture Divinity, or Bishop Wei- 
sou's Tracts, vol. i. p. 20. 
, ** By light," says the Abbe Pluche, 
" we do not mean that sensation which 
we experience in ourselves, on the pre- 
sence of any illuminated body, bat that 
inconceivably subtile matter which makes 
an impression on the organ of sight, and 
paints on the optic nerve those objects 
from the surface of which it was reflected 
to us.'" VoL iii. p. 4GJ*. 

Taken in this sense, light is a body 
quite different from the sun, and might 
have existed before it, seeing that it now 
exists in its absence as well as when pre. 
sent. It is diffused from one end of the 
creation to the other, traverses the whole 
universe, forms a communication between 
the most remote spheres, penetrates into 
the inmost recesses of the earth, and 
only waits to be put in motion to make 
itself visible. Light is to the eye what 
the air is to the ear ; air cannot be called 
the body of sound, though it equally 
exists all around us, when there is no 
sonorous body to put it in motion ; so the 
light equally extends, at all times, from 
the most distant fixed stars to us, though 
it then only strikes our eyes when im- 
pelled by the sun, or some other mass of 
fire. The body of light, therefore, either 
exists independently of the luminous 
body, or we must suppose that every 
luminous body, whether it be the sun, a 
candle, or a spark, produces this light 
from itself, and projects it to a great dis- 
tance ; but to assert the latter, is to assert 
a very great improbability ; for if a spark, 
which is seen in every part of a large 
room, hfty cubic feet- in dimensions, 
emits from its own substance a quantity 
of light sufficient to fill the whole room, 
then there must issue from that spark, 
which is but a point, a body, the contents 
of which are titty cubic feet. How in. 
credible the supposition. On the con. 
how simple and natural is it to 
that as the air existed before the 
that put it in motion, so, in like 
manner, the light existed in the room be- 
fore the spark was struck which excited 
its vibrations and made it visible. Thus, 
the sun and stars made themselves visi- 
ble, without suffering any diminution of 
substance ; God having placed between 
those luminous globes and us the body 
of that light which we see, and which is 
impressed on the organs of vision by 
their action and ixfluencc, but which 



existence to them. The account of 
Moses, therefore, is agreeable to truth, ■ 
as well as a useful lesson of caution, 
when he informs us that God, and not 
the sun, was the author of light j and 
that it was created by his Almighty fiat, 
before there was a sun to dart it on one 
part of the earth, and a moon to reflect it 
on the other. Dr. Young, in his lec- 
tures on Natural Philosophy and the Me- 
chanical Arts, has maintained nearly the' 
same theory, by reasoning and deduc- 
tions equal, at least, in force and depth 
of science, to any that have preceded 
him. A very remarkable property" of 
light is the uniformity of its velocity in 
the same medium ; no instance of nature 
besides, he observes, of a simple projec- 
tive moving with a velocity uniform In 
all cases, whatever be its cause, bight, 



therefore, if it consist not in the emission 
of very minute particles from luminous 
substances, which are actually projected, 
is probably an affection of elastic ether, 
pervading the universe in a state so rare, 
that although it constitutes a continuous 
medium, it suffers all bodies to move 
through it without sensible resistance, 
and is admitted into their pores with 
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public g)0uvuals. 

FANATICISM IN FRA*Jc$£ l * 

Ok the 10th March last, an inhabitant of 
the southern provinces of France per- 
suaded himself that he had been possessed 
of a devil by the mother of his wife. Some 
priests engaged this fool to make pilgri- 
mages to St. Hubert, a distance of twenty- 
two leagues from the place of his ordinary 
residence. The pilgrimage having pro- 
duced no effect, it was agreed by the 
Bishop to obtain permission to make ex- 
orcisms ; but an inquiry previously took: 
place to ascertain if the individual was 
truly possessed by the demon. The fact 
is, mat this man, who had been long a 
sufferer from the consequences of a burn 
imperfectly curea, nan taken it into ms 
head that he was possessed, in conse- 
quence of an assurance given him by a 
country aire", a man who passed for 
being expert in these nutters. The eccle- 
siastic, who was charged with demanding 
permission and power to ex orci.se, declared 
that he would answer for driving out the 
devil, and was authorised in consequence 
to practise all the ceremonies used in 
similar circumstances. However, 
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relations not talk about cessation. Utit the thing 

of the pretended possessed person wished goes beyond this. There is a ceremony 

to know what sum he claimed; and very familiar to cock-fighters v called 

oft his demand, they counted out to him a " pounding "—which signifies the laying, 

certain number of 6f. pieces, on which or taking, heavy odds upon any impro- 

the exorcist observed, " That in truth the bable event. When the losing bird it 

number of pieces was sufficient, bat that beaten, according to the laws of the 

by a similon number of game, ten to one may still be betted that 



queen's crown pieces, he would act more he cannot possibly win; and, after that, 

efficaciously, those crown pieces bearing we go on ad interne aiontm, until one. 

the Stamp of a cross, the very aspect fowl or the other is . entirely destroyed* 

of which frightens the devil." You must The dog-fighters, in hope of clearing one 

know that these crown pieces have a bet by another, frequently resort to a 

value*** {Sixty cents more than the five "hedge" of this same description* I 



.^Jb piecesv The sum having been happened once to witness an instance 
counted down, the exorcist began his where two dogs of great power and cou* 



operations ; but their result, often re- rage had been matched against 

peattd, did not, as you may suppose* other. The animal that lost, in *his 

change any thing m the condition of the case, failed from want of teeth, which 

patient, whose health is neither better had been destroyed by age and previous 



nor worse than it was before. As this combats. After the fight had lasted 

affair resembles many others which have three-quarters of an hour, and when he 

been hushed up, and to which it would be was lying quite defenceless in the ring, a 

necessarv to revert, as the only dupe has butcher called out to " take him away.' 

been an imbecile peasant, and as no —"He'll be killed in another three mi- 

legal complaint has been brought before nutes."— " Five to two he is not killed in 

the administrative authority, the latter, fifteen," was the proprietor of the ammalV 

though when informed of the facts, did reply. The bet was accepted, and the 

not believe, and perhaps rightly, that it issue tried. The beaten dog, lying on 

ought for this time to follow up this his back, and quite unable to move, was 

piece of swindling, which probably will, deliberately torn to pieces by the victor; 

newcdwithcifcumstanccs the only difficulty to winning the wager, 



more grave, and which will put the judi- arising from the unwillingness of the 
cial authority under the necessity of pro- latter to attack his foe aftei he entirely 



iting. French Paper. ceased to make resistance. 

<. \ - It is too "liberal" an argument, when 

scenes of eqnal atrocity with this are oc- 

BEAR-BAITING AND MR. MAR- curring every day, to tell me, that, in 

TIN'S BILL. the common course of life, our cruelties 

/YWf«.w /Wwn ™n* «**o i c^naL I desire only to do by one 

f Contented from page 349.; yicioug practice which is already 

And, to the displays of " animal fight- done by a hundred others ; we know that 

ing," against which Mr. Martin's bill is we cannot eradicate, but we will not 

directed, there is this especial circum- allow the making a trade, or a matter of 

stance of objection, that the spirit of public exhibition of them. Who le 

cruelty, in which they begin, is aggra- there, when he votes for shutting up a 

vated a hundred fold, nay, often to a gaming-house, that imagines he can 

height scarcely credible, by. the lust of thereby get rid of gaming ? But he die* 

gambling, ana the spirit of pecuniary countenances the practice, nevertheless, 

gain. It is not possible to imagine a and removes the ready temptation to it* 

spectacle during which all the damnable What a farce it is, that we should appre- 

passions of the human heart are called hend a set of men, as vagrants who exc 

into more venomous activity, than during hibited a comedy in a shed, or a back 

one of these " pit matches," as they are kitchen ; but that the public morals are 

called — say, for instance, between two held perfectly secure, so long as they 

bull-dogs. — at which, from two to three confine themselves to the impaling cats 

hundred persons, of all classes, will as- upon spits, or red-hot pokers ! 
semble to deprave themselves. Of course I have already observed, that people 

we may take it for granted~-such a con- feel something surprised at the quarter 

test lasts, not only until all chance of from which the successful opposition to 

victory, but all possibility of it on one Mr. Martin's bill — that is to the prin- 

side, is physically at an end. While ciple of it— has proceeded ; and the more 

there is life there is hope ; twenty guineas so on account of some intimations which 

are depending; and, therefore, until the have lately come from pretty nearly the 

failing combatant is saatloiilm, we must same authority upon the subject of prize- 
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For myself, I think (always actable ape in a cellar, kept by some re- 

tinder correction) that the peculiar hardi- tamed transport of Tottcnham-( ourt- 

hood for which the English are distin- Road, or Tothill -Field* n«- » ft 
guished, does arise, in great measure; I am at a loss to conceive how, prattle 

Oat of their early taste for boxing — a caUy, any beneficial result can be especw 

taste which these prise-contests probably ed, from accustoming men to resist those 

contribute something to the fostering and common feelings of our nature which* 

keeping up ; but, under any circum- impel us to Relieve misery, at least wheie- 

stances, I cannot understand the ha- aver it is present to us. Unlets humanity 

manlty of being shocked at seeing two be a vice, and one which should be got 

sane and sober men pommel each other, rid of, there is mischief in accustoming 

for sums of money, until either thinks it the community to look lightly, and stQI 

convenient to* leave off; arid, the next more to look as a matter of entertainment, 

moment, reeling no aversion to witness upon pain and suffering in any shape. I 

and assist m the most abominable tor- ask for no interference with private right; 

tores inflicted upon two unfortunate all I wish is, to get rid of the profit 

Suadrupeds, who are neither interested which accrues out of public -exhibition, 
i the result of their own warfare, nor I do not say punish me (unless as corn- 
even free agents as to the limit of its mon disturbers) every two blackguards 
continuance ^ who set their dogs to fighting In the 
It is said, that we must wait with streets ; but I aay~*top the trading— 
patience, and let the effects of education hinder the outcasts of society from mak. 
correct these errors which we seek to ing an idle livelihood, by using the peo- 
curb. I think, looking at what educa- pie to displays of bloodshed and bru- 
rion has already done, that it is going a tality. ; >«.r*k<i 
little too far to talk of gracing the com - For the argument, that, should ' we 
mon people of England, by licensing abolish these practices, others of equal 
them to throw at cock,, or be delighted cruelty will necessarily remain, it might 
with the sufferings of bears and badgers, as justly be said, because, in defiance of 
Why should a man of fortune amrm, all law, there will still be fraudulent 
that the carpenter who works in his traders, and fraudulent debtors, we should 
house is incapable of any other enjoy- make no law against burglary, or against 
ments than those which are coarse and the public picking of pockets, 
unin tcllernial ; and what public diver. I do look upon the plea, that the lower 
sions have the higher orders in England classes of the people are especially inter- 
com which the lower orders are shut ested in this question, as little else than 
out, or into Which they do not fully an insult to the persons whom it professes 
enter ? As regards the question of taste, to support. The lower classes In aWy 
the novels of Sir Walter Scott are read country, and at any period, would be 
as eagerly in garrets as in dra Wing-rooms morally degraded by the acceptance of 
— as much thumbed by the meanest ar- such a boon as is offered to them ; and 1 
tisnns, as dog's-eared by the finest ladies nni strongly of opinion, that the great 
Of London. As regards the question of 'proportion of those of England need only 
cost, these bear-baiting entertainments see the gift in its proper light to have as 
"which are charged upon the lower orders, Httle desire for it as they have rtrces- 
(but to which I doubt if they are much nity. »< y*» 
more deeply given than their betters,) Of Mr. Martin's plan, taken hV its 
*re among the most expensive, in the way tull extent, the difficult part is ajready 
of public exhibition, of any which the accomplished. It did seem to be tf Hit* 
town affords. The people who fill the question what should amount to ill treat- 
galleries at Govent-Garden and Drury- mentof a coach -horse; but the law has 
Lane theatres, are as well entertained, passed upon that subject, and -feAfont 
(and very nearly as well accommodated,) to work perfectly well. If ' 
for their shilling, as those who pay seven mance of the remaining 4 
shillings to go into the boxes. Nine in forbidding, as an incentive 
ten of the public exhibitions of London Ming, and a matter of ^public display, 
are to be seen for the payment of a shil- the practice of those inhumanities, which, 
ling ; four in five of them — all the in the business of life, we have already 
theatres, except the Italian Opera-House taken steps to check, to practical ditfi- 
— are accessible for the cost pf sivprnce ; culty whatever, I should conceive, could 
while from elghteen-pence to three shil- arise. I am quite sure that the-enacf- 
hngs Is the common fee for looking at ment, during twenty years, of such a. 
two knaves in the Fives-Court, who gather law as Mr. Martin proposes, would *cn- 
halfpence and affect to bruise one another} der its continuance after- that time' en- 
«•* for setting a terrier on to worry a mi* tirely unnecessary. The people*, need 
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only get out of the habit of fll- 
even brutes, to feci very speedily the 
cruel injustice and impropriety of it. 
Such a change might be accomplished, 
without the slightest loss or inconveni- 
ence arising to any living creature. And 
the attainment of it would, I believe, go 
very far to rid the tempers of the people 
by degrees of that touch of ferocity, 
which is one of the few blemishes that, 
compared with the habits of our neigh- 
bours, have too long sullied the English 
character — Blackwood's Magazine, 



THE DEAN OF BADAJOZ. 



No. LXXII. 



Ta r dean of the cathedral of Badajoz 
was more learned than all the doctors of 
Salamanca, Coimbra, and Acala united ; 
be understood all languages, living and 
dead, and was perfect master of every 
science, divine and human, except that, 
unfortunately, he had no knowledge of 
magic, and was inconsolable when he re- 
flected on his ignorance in that sublime 
art. tie was told that a very able magi- 
cian resided in the suburbs of Toledo, 
named Don Torribio. Immediately, he 
ordered his mule and departed for Toledo ; 
he alighted at the door of no very superb 
dwelling, the habitation of that great 
inan. 



r i 




" Most reverend magician," said he, 
addressing himself to the sage, u I am 
the Dean of -Badajoz; levned men of 
Spain allow me their superior, but I am 
le to request from you a tar greater 
r, that of becoming your pupiL 
to initiate me in the mysteries of 
your art, and doubt not but you shall re- 
ceive a grateful acknowledgment, suitable 
|q the benefit conferred on your own ex- 
traordinary merit," 

t .■ Djjn. Torribio was not very polite, 
though he valued himself on being inti- 
mately acquainted with the best company 
in HelL He told the Dean he was wel- 
come to seek elsewhere for a master in 
magic; for that, for his part, he was 
weary of an occupation which produced 
nothing but compliments and promises, 
and that he- would not dishonour the oc- 
cult sciences by prostituting them to the 
ungrateful. 

f> Tfr the ungrateful P* cried the Dean, 
" to* the great Don Torribio met with 
persons who have proved ungrateful ! and 
can be be so far mistaken as to rank me 
with wch monsters ?" Hcthcn repeated 



all the maxims and apophthegms which 

he had read, on the subject of gratitude, 
and every refined sentiment his memory 
could furnish. 

In short, he talked so well, that the 
conjurer, after having considered a mo- 
ment, confessed that he could refuse no- 
thing to a man of such abilities, and so 
ready at pertinent quotations; " Ja- 
cintha," said he, calling to his old woman, 
" put two partridges on the spit ; I hope 
my friend, the Dean, will do me the ho- 
nour of supping with me to night." At 
the same time he takes him by the hand, 
and leads him into his cabinet ; there he 
touched his forehead, and muttering three 
mysterious words, which I request the 
reader not to forget, " Ortobolon^ Pistaf- 
rier, Onagrouf ;" then without farther 
preparation he began to explain, with all 
possible perspicuity the introductory ele- 
ments of the profound science. 

His new pupil listened with an atten- 
tion that scarcely permitted him to breathe ; 
when, on a sudden, Jacintha enters, fol- 
lowed by a little man in monstrous boots, 
covered with mud, who desired to speak 
with the Dean on important business, 
This was the postilion of his uncle, the 
Bishop of Badajpz, who had sent express 
after him, and he had arrived at Toledo 
before he could overtake him ; he came 
to inform him, that some hours after his 
departure, his grace had been attacked by 
a violent tit of apoplexy, and that serious 
consequences were to be apprehended. 
The Dean heartily cursed (inwardly, and 
so as to occasion no scandal,) at once the 
disorder, the patient, and the courier, who 
had certainly chosen the most impertinent 
time possible. He dismissed the posti- 
lion, telling him to make haste back to 
Badajoz, where he would soon follow bim ; 
after which he returned to his lesson as if 
there were neither uncles nor apoplexies. 

A few days after he again received 
news, that his uncle was gone to receive 
the reward of his piety, and that the 
Chapter had elected him to fill the vacant 
bishopric, and humbly requested that he 
would console, by his presence, the afflicted 
church of Badajoz, which had now became 
his spiritual bride. 

Don I ombio spoke to his pupil, and 
having paid him a well turned compli- 
ment on his promotion, informed him 
that he had a son named Benjamin, pos- 
sessed of much ingenuity and good incli- 
nation, but who had no taste for the 
occult sciences ; he had, therefore, he said, 
advised him to turn his thoughts to the 
church, and had now the satisfaction to 
bear him commended, as one of the most 
deserving divines among all the clergy of 
Toledo; he therefore took the liberty 
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mart hurnbfy to request hi* grace to be- 
stow on ifaftm t'.irj Deanery of Badajoz, 
which he could not retain with his bish- 
opric 

' ** I am very unfortunate," replied the 
prelate, somewhat embarrassed, ** you 
will, I hope, do me the justice to believe 
that nothing could give me so much plea- 
sure as to oblige you, in every respect ; 
but the truth is, I have a cousin, to whom 
I Am heir, an old ecclesiastic, who is good 
far nothing but to be a dean ; and if I do 
not bestow on him this preferment, I shall 
embroil myself with my family, which 
would be far from agreeable. But,*' con- 
tinued he, in an affectionate manner, 
♦♦•will you not accompany me to Badajoz ? 
Can you be so cruel as to forsake me at 
die moment when it is in my powcT to be 
of service to you ? Be persuaded, my 
honoured master, we will go together; 
think of nothing but the improvement of 
your pupil ; leave me to provide for your 
ton; nor doubt but, sooner or later, I will 
do more for him than you expect. A 
poor Deanery, in the most remote part of 
Estremadura, is not a benefice suitable to 
the son of such a man as yourself." 

The canon law would, no doubt, have 
construed this offer of the prelate's into 
simony. The proposal, however, was 
accepted ; nor was any scruple made by 
these two intelligent persons. The Don 
followed his pupil to Badajoz, where he 
bad an elegant apartment assigned him, 
in the palace, and was treated with great 
respect by the diocese, as the favourite of 
his grace, and looked up 



upon as a grand 
ticar. 

Under the tuition of his master, the 
bishop made great progress in his study. 
At first he gave himself uj> to it, with an 
ardour that might be called excessive; 
but this intemperance grew moderate, and 
he pursued it with so much prudence, 
that it never interfered with the duties of 
his dioeese. - He was well convinced of 
the truth of a maxim very important to 
ecclesiastics, w hether addicted to sorcery, 
or philosophy ; that it is the duty of a 
divine to point out to others the way to 
heaven, and plant in the minds of their 
hearers, wholesome doctrines, and Chris- 
tian morality. Regulating his conduct 
by these commendable principles, the 
learned prelate was celebrated throughout 
Christendom, for his merit and piety; 
and promoted, when he least expected 
such an honour, to the archbishopric of 
Compos tell a. 

The people and clergy of Badajoz la- 
mented, as may be supposed, an event by 
which they were deprived of so worthy a 
pastor ; and the canons of the cathedral 
to testify their respect generously conferred 



On him the right of nominating sfc 

cessor. 

The Don did not neglect such an Op- 
portunity of providing for his son. He 
requested the bishopric of the new arch- 
bishop, and was refused with all imagin- 
able politeness. He had, he said, the 
greatest respect for his tutor ; but he was 
both sorry and ashamed that it was not 
in his power to grant him his reque?t^ 
for, in met, Don Ferdinand de Lara, con- 
stable of Castile, had asked for the bish- 
opric for his natural son ; and though 
he had never seen that nobleman, he had, 
he said, some very ancient obligations tc 
him ; it was therefore a duty to prefer'f ~ 
old benefactor to a new one : but thai ! # 
ought not to be discouraged at this proof 
of his justice, as he might learn by that, 
what he had to expect when his turn ar- 
rived ; which it certainly woul4 the next 
opportunity. 

This anecdote, concerning the Obliga- 
tions of his pupil, the sorcerer had the 
goodness to believe, and rejoiced thai his, 
interests were sacri6ced to those of Don 
Ferdinand. 

" Nothing therefore was thought o* 
but preparations for their departure to 
Compostella, where they were now to »4 
side, though these were scarcely worth, 
the trouble, considering the short time 
they were to stop there ; for, at the end 
of a few months, one of the pope's chain - 
berlain*8 arrived, with a Cardinal's can 
for the archbishop, with an epistle written 
in the most respectful terms, in which his 
holiness invited him to assist, by Tua 
council, the government of the Christian 
world ; permitting him at the same time* 
to dispose of his mitre at his own discre- 
tion. 

Don Torribio was not with him whe 
the courier of his holiness arrived ; 
was paying a visit to his son, who still i 
tinued a poor priest, m a small parish iri 
Toledo ; but on receiving the news of his' 
pupil's advancement, he returned, arid 
had not the trouble of asking for the vik 
cant archbishopric ; the prelate ran to 
meet him with open arms. 

" My dear master," said he, " I faavii. 
two pieces of good news to relate : your 
disciple is created a Cardinal, and your; 
son shall, shortly, be advanced to L the 
same dignity. I intended, in the mean 
time, to have bestowed on him the arch- 
bishopric; but, unfortunately for hitb, 
or rather for me, my mother, whom #9 
left at Badajoz, has, in your absence- 
writ ion me a letter, which has disconcerted 
all my plans. She demands, and I Can- 
not refuse her, the archbishopric for her 
confessor, Don Pablos de Salasar ; she tells 
me it will occasion her death if she should 
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tiot be able to obtain preferment for her and, this point decided, lie waa no longer 

dear father in God ; and I make no doubt in doubt what answer to return ; accord- 
but what she says is true. Imagine your- ingiy he replied in -the -following words a 
self in ray place, ray dear master : shall 44 We have learned, with concern, that 
I, through my ingratitude, cause the under the pretext of cultivating the occuh 
death of my mother ?" . sciences, you maintain a horrible inter- 
Don Torribio was not a person who course with the spirit of darkness and 
would incite or urge this pupil to be guilty deceit ; wherefore we exhort you as a fa- 
of matricide, though a magician ; nor did ther, to expiate your crime, by a repent- 
u indulge himself in the least resentment ance proportionate to its enormity. More- 
inst the mother of the pielate. To over, we command you to depart from thfc 
the truth, however, his mother was a territories of the church, within three 
1 kind of woman,nearly superannuated, days, under pain of being delivered over 
lived quietly with her cat and maid- to the secular arm and its merciless 
servant, and hardly knew the name of her flames." • 
confessor. Was it likely that she had Don Torribio, without being discon- 
procured Don Pablos the archbishopric ? certed, immediately repeated aloud the 
Was it not far more probable that he was three mysterious words which the reader 
indebted to his cousin for it ? a Gallician was desired to remember ; and going to 
lady, who unfortunately was a young the door, cried out with all his* force, 
widow at once devout and handsome ; and * 4 Jacintha, you need spit but one par* 
in her company his grace had frequently tridge, for my friend the Dean will not sup 
been edified, during his stay at Compos- here to night." This was a thunderbolt 
tella. Be it as it may, Don Torribio to the imaginary pope : he immediately 
followed his eminence to Rome. Scarcely recovered from the trance, into which he 
had he arrived in that city before the pope had been thrown by the mysterious words, 
died. It is easy to imagine the conse- when they were first pronounced; and 
quence of this event. The conclave met ; perceived, that instead of being in the 
the voices of the sacred college were in Vatican, he was still at Toledo, in the 
favour of the Spanish cardinal ; — behold closet of Don Torribio, and saw by the 
him, therefore, Pope ! Immediately after clock that it was not yet a complete hour 
the ceremony of his exaltation, Don Tor- since he first entered the fatal cabinet, 
ribio was admitted to a secret audience ; where he had been entertained with such 
he wept with joy while he kissed the feet pleasant dreams. In that time be had 
of his dear pupil, whom he saw till, with imagined himself a magician, a bishop, 
so much dignity, the pontifical throne, an archbishop, a cardinal, a pope, and at 
He modestly represented his long and last found he was only a dupe and a 
faithful services. He reminded his holi- knave; all was illusion, except the proofs 
ness of his promises of preferment to his he had given of his deceitfulness, and 
son, those inviolable promises he had re- evil heart. He instantly departed with- 
newed before he entered the conclave ; he out speaking a word, and, finding his 
hinted at the hat he had quitted on re- mule where he had left her, returned to 
ceiving the tiara ; but instead of demand- Badajoz, without having made the small. 



ingtha»t hat for Don Benjamin, he finished eat progress in the sublime 
with the most exemplary moderation, by which he had promised to 
renouncing every ambitious hope. He adept, 
and his son, he said, would esteem them- 
selves too happy, if his holiness would " ' 7~ 
bestow on them, together with his bene- ^j)rllJ3C^ilHlltCj5. 

diction, the smallest temporal benefit; 

such as an annuity for life, sufficient for 

the few wants of an ecclesiastic and a CHRONOLOGY OF THE BIBLE, 
philosopher. Amongst the mass of readers, the Chro- 
During this harangue the sovereign nological epochs of the Sacred Writings, 
Pontiff considered within himself how to more especially those noted in the ante- 
dispose of his preceptor. He reflected diluvian world, and those which belong 
that he was no longer necessary, that he to the earliest ages of the post diluvian 
knew more magic than was ne- world are scarcely attended to. Yet a 



cessary for a pope; that it would be strict attention to them discloses some im- 

highly improper for him to appear at the portant and curious facts. A moment's 

nocturnal assemblies of sorcerers, and as. consideration bestowed upon them, will 

sist at their indecent ceremonies. After shew us how the occurrences and events 

weighing every circumstance his holiness of the antediluvian world, the tremendous 

concluded that Don Torribio was not only catastrophe of the flood of Noah, and all 

a useless, but a troublesome dependent, the events which followed] during several 
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centuries afterwards, could be readily and 4i*ely to portew ef dry information both 
correctly known to the earliest of the sa- of and concerning Shem and Noah. From 

When we reflect the death of Jacob to the deliverance from 



cred writers, Moses, 
that it is the names of the most virtuous 
and leading Patriarchs, both before and 
after the flood, which he mentions and re- 
cords, we may, without wresting the fact, 
or travelling from our subject, take it for 
granted, that these illustrious individuals 
continued to reside in these parts of the 
world, which were the cradle of the hu- 
man race, in the old as well as in the new 
world, and that they were known to each 
other, and familiar with the most striking 
occurrences of the lives of their fathers. 
JMoscs distinctly informs us, that the sons 
of I^amech, one of - the descendants of 
Cain, were the fathers of those classes of 
mankind who dwell in tents and have 
cattle ; of all those who handle the harp 
and organ, and also the instructors of 
e very artificer in brass and iron, and who 
were probably contemporary with Enos 
and Cainan, the son and the grandson of 
.Set h. These facts would be handed down 
to the natives of the new world, by the 
few survivor* from the wreck of the old, 
and the opportunity they had of correct 
information on those points was very easy, 
much the same as the grandson relating 
what occurred to his grandfather one hun- 
dred years ago. Methuselah, the grand* 
father, and even Larncch, the father of 
Noah, were, the former 243 years old. 
and the latter 60, when Adam died, and 
there can be little doubt that both were 
acquainted with the father of the human 
race. Noah was conversant with his fa- 
ther 595 years, and with his grandfather 
4500 years before the flood, for Lantech 
$ied only 5 years before that terrible event, 
and Methuselah that very year, perhaps 
only a few weeks before Noah entered the 
ark. All the sons of Noah, but more 
papecially Shem, must have been conver- 
sant with their grandfather Lamech, and 
their great-grandfather Methusaleh. ' At 
the death of Noah, Abram Was 58 years 
of age, anebwe are distinctly informed that 
his father was a native' of Mesopatamia, 
a country known at this day to be situate 
dri the Tigris, «n<l only -2<hV miles SS\V\ 
of Mount Ararat, on which the ark rested, 
and in the vicinity and to the southward 
of which Noah, it is fair lo presume, set* 
tled t after the flood- Shem lived 502 
2fcK* after the flood, and, consequently; 

is dea^h Jacob was 60 years ohL 
A bram, diod 35 years before Shem. A 
ll w years afterwards he proceeded to Ha. 
ran, a country where Shem must have 
• well known. His kindred, with 
himself, were the lineal descendants of 

n, and the elder branch of the family, 
tribe, or clan, consequently, they were 



the Land of Egypt, was 199 years ; to 
the birth of Moses only a period of 118 
years ; and from the death of Levi till 
the birth of Moses only 48 years. The 
events of the old world, therefore, and 
what had takep place in the new, could 
not fail to be distinctly known unto Mo- 
ses (throwing out of the question the fact 
of his being an inspired writer) through 
correct channels, channels through which 
the most correct details, either by written 
documents or oral tradition, were the 
most likely to be obtained. 

To place these things in a more con- 
spicuous point of view, we subjoin the 
following tables : — 



At 

Birtli of 
130 
105 
90 
70 
65 



Adam was 

Seth ...a, 
Enos ..iL. 
Cainan .... 
Mehalalecl 

Jared 1<12 

'.Enoch 

;Methusaleh 187 
Lantech ... 183 
Noah 502 



Shem 



98 



The Flood 1850 



AFTER 

At 

Birtb ot 



Lived 
:n,T 

800 
807 

815 
840 

830 

:too 
300 
782 

595 
448 
502 



THE FLOOD. 
Livrd 





Died 

A M. 


930 


930 


912 


1042 


905 


1140 


910 

805 


1235 
1200 


902 


1422 


3<i5 


385 


980 


1658 


777 


1651 


950 




800 





Age. 



1658 



DM 

AM. 



.Noah 




:m 


950 


350 


Shem 


2 


500 


<;<»:> 


502 


Arphaxad . 


35 


408 


435 


440 


Salah 


30 


408 


433 


470 


Jvber 


34 


480 


484. 


581 


JPeleg 


30 




289 


280 


340 


Keu tyj 


32 




2« >7 


289 • 
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30 




200 


2:t0 


393 


Nahor 


29 




11!) 


1 if* 


341 


Terah 


70 




136 r 




427 


Abram .... 


1 1 m 




75 


176 


487 




68 


120 


180 


572 


Jacob. 74 ) 








Judah [- 


81 


86 


147 


699 


i Joseph ) 










Joseph .... 
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Rhviics is one of the most ancient cities 
in France, and the coronation of its kings 
has been celebrated there for upwards of 
thirteen centuries, with very few excep- 
tions ; indeed, we arc not aware of more 
than two instances in which the custom 
has been deviated from, — the coronation 
of our Henry VI. when an infant, and 
that of Napoleon, both of which were 
celebrated in Paris. 

Rheima is situated on the bank of the 
small river Vesle, in a fine plain, in the 
department of the Mame ; the city is 
surrounded with an earthern mound and 
ditch, planted on both sides with double 
rows of trees. The .houses are in general 
well built, bat low ; the town has six 
gates, all of a fine appearance, from the 
spacious and shady avenues leading to 
the city. 

Of the public buildings in Rheims, 
the Cathedral is by fai the most remark- 
able, and is an object of admiration to all 
travellers. This noble structure, of which 
our engraving presents a very fine view, 
engraved in the best style of Mr. Sears, 
is an immense Gothic edifice, erected in 
the twelfth century, and is one of the 
finest specimens of that order of architec- 
ture in France. The grand entrance is a 
most elaborate & beautiful specimen of art. 

Rheims has also some other churches 
and several triumphal arches, the remains 
of the Romans, which present to the anti- 
quary an ample field for research. The 
Church of St. Nicai.se was, as long as it 
stood, an object of great interest, on ac- 
count of its arch and pillar shaking on 
the ringing of one of the bells. 

The Church of St. Remi is well worthy 
of notice, both for its architecture and for 
its being the depositary of that fur-famed 
via], the Sainte Ampoule, of which a cu- 
rious account will be found a few pages 
hence. The other public edifices in 
Rheims are the Archiepiscopal Palace, 
near the Cathedral, where Charles X. re- 
sided during the Coronation, the Hotel 
de Ville, three Hospitals, and a Royal 
College. Rheims is about four miles, in 
circumference, and contains a population 
of 38,000 inhabitants. This city had tfyi 
honour of giving birth to Colbert, one of 
the greatest statesmen France ever pos- 
sessed. 

i 

ANCIENT CORONATIONS. 

Before we enter on a description of 
the splendid ceremony which took place 
on Sunday, May 2iJth, at the coronation of 
Charles X. of France, it is necessary we 
should give some account of the origin 
tt coronations, and of the peculiar cus- 
toms attached to those of Frauce. It 



would be a very curious inquiry to trace 
the various modes that have been adopted 
in different ages on the election and 
enthroning of kings, from the mde 
customs of the Gothic nations to the 
splendid ceremonials of the present age. 
The right of choosing their kings was 
exercised by all the tribes of ancient Ger- 
many and the way in which these princes 
received the regal dignity was equally ex- 
pressive of the tenure by which it was 
held, and of the qualities for which it 
was conferred. The king, or commander, 
who was chosen by the people in a public 
assembly, was placed on a shield or tar- 
get, and carried about on the shoulders 
of his men, while the multitude saluted 
him with shouts and loud applause. It 
was the custom in Navarre, in France, 
that both the king and queen, after being 
anointed, should set their feet on a 
shield emblazoned with the arms of the 
kingdom, and supported on six staves, 
each end of which was held by a noble- 
man. In this manner they were thrice 
lifted up before the high altar of the ca- 
thedral church. Imperial Rome was 
likewise an imitator of the barbarous 
North in the forms of conferring royalty, 
and in the Greek empire the same cus- 
toms were adopted and long retained. 

In an ancient law of Don Pelayo, one 
of the Gothic kings of Spain, are the 
following directions for the creation of 
their kings : — " Let the king be chosen 
and admitted in the metropolitan city of 
this kingdom, or, at least, in some ca- 
thedral church ; and, in the night before 
he is exalted, let him watch all night in 
the church ; and the next day, when 
they come to lift him up, let him step 
upon a buckler or target, and the chief 
and principal men there present hold the 
target, and so lifting him up, let the 
people cry with a loud voice, real ! rial ! 
real!" nlqaidi** 

The Anglo-Saxon form of coronation 
directs that the king shall be carried from 
the ground, and having been chosen by 
the bishops and people, promise that he 
will observe the rules which are enjoined 
by his coronation oath. 

Among the Scandinavian nations, the 
Norwegians, Swedes, and Danes, the 
election and enthronement of their kings 
was a rude ceremony ; they used to form 
a circle of large stones, usually twelve 
in number, in the middle of which one 
was set up much larger than the rest ; 
this was the royal seat, and the nobles 
occupied those surrounding it, which 
.served also as a barrier to keep oft' the 
people. It was within this rude circle 
that the leading men of the kingdom 
gave their votes, and the person elected 

> • •• •» t 
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was placed on hit seat of dignity. The 
morauten near Upsal, in Sweden, des- 
cribe by Olaus Magnus, was of this 
sort, and in Denmark these are still mo- 
numents of a custom which existed in 
some parts of Germany even so late as 
the year 135G. A similar rude enthron- 
ing of the king, or chief, is to be found 
among the Celtic tribes, and there is bo 
doubt that the custom prevailed both in 
Scotland and Ireland. 

A more singular custom, and one 
equally rude, prevailed at the inaugura- 
tion of the ancient dukes of Carinthia. 
Near the city of Sl Veit is a plain where 
the vestiges of a former town ate still to 
be seen, and in a meadow near to it a 
large stone raised about two cubits from 
the ground. On this stone a peasant who 
hereditarily possessed the right of pre- 
siding at the inauguration of the dukes, 
satt having on his right band a black cow 
and calf, and on his left a lean and hun- 
gry mare ; the people of St. Veit and a 
crowd of peasants were assembled around 
him. The duke in the bonnet and shoes 
of a countryman, and with a shepherd's 
crook in his hand approached the assem- 
bly accompanied by the senators clad in 
scarlet, and the great officers bearing their 
insignia. The man seated on the atone, 
seeing the train approach, inquired, 
ft Who is he that comes in such magni- 
ficence ?" to which the people replied, 
" it is the prince of the country " Is 
be a just judge?" inqu' 
president, " doth he seek the welfare of 
the state ? is he of free condi ti on , worthy 
of honour, obedient to the laws, and a 
defender of the Christian religion ?" the 
people answered, - he is, and will be 
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ground he should quit his seat, to which 
the master of the duke's court answered, 
" this place is bought for sixty derniers ; 
these beasts, (pointing to the cow and the 
mare) ate thine ; thou shall be clothed in 
the garments which the duke will take 
oft; and thy house shall be free and ex- 
empt from tribute." The peasant then 
came down from die stone, gave the duke 
a gentle slap on the cheek, and exhorting 
him to be a good judge, went away with 
his cattle. The prince then took his 
place on the stone, brandished his naked 
award, turning to every side, and pro- 
mised to judge the people with equity. 

'« cap was then presented, 
water, from which he was 
to drink, as a mark of his future 
He was then conducted to the 
where he assisted at divine ser- 
and changed the peasant s dress for 
ducal habU ' After the feast which 
2 B 2 



followed, he returned to the meadow, in 

which a throne had been set up, and here 
he gave judgment and conferred fiefs. 

The part in our English ceremony 
which is most analagous to the Gothic 
and German elevations is that of our 
kings being anciently placed upon a seat 
in Westminster Hall, which was thence 
denominated the King's Bench. This 
seat is by our old writers described as a 
marble seat, and that there stood before 
it a marble table ; and here our kings 
were used to sit before their progress to 
coronation. Stowe describes it as " a 
long marble stone of twelve feet in length, 
and three feet in breadth,' 1 and he says, 
there was also, " a marble chair where 
the kings of England formerly sate at 
their coronation dinners." t • \n> 

As Christianity began to ma k e progress 
in Europe, the rude customs which we 
have described, were superseded by more 
refined and solemn ceremonies. The na- 
tions of the north and west learned to 
encircle the brow of their king with the 
diadem, to place the sceptre. in his hand, 
to sanctify his person with the consecrated 
unction, and to confirm his authority with 
the benediction of the clergy ; hence the 
new forms of inauguration may be suf- 
ficiently accounted far. ,* 

The ceremonies of unction and corona- 
tion w ere both derived from the Israelites, 
as the sacred writings show ; the former 
is said to .have been first introduced 
; European nations, at Constanti- 
nople, about the time of Justinian or 
Justin; and, in the western empire, it 
began with Charlemagne, whence it ex- 
tended to other nations. 

The royal crown or diadem is first 
mentioned in the nook of Samuel, when 
the Amalekites brought Haul's crown to 
David ; its use is as ancient in the em- 
pire as the time of Constantine. The 
sceptre, another ensign of royalty, is 
much more ancient than either the crown 
or diadem. Homer mentions kings with 
sceptres, but none with crowns, but both 
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THE CROWN. 

The most important part of the royal 
regalia at a coronation is unquestionably 
the crown, an emblem of royalty, and 
command, frequently mentioned in Scrip- 
ture, and the use or which seems to have 
been very common among the Hebrews. 
The high priest wore a crown, which was 
a fillet of gold placed upon the forehead, 
and tied with a ribbon of hyacinth co- 
lour, or asurc blue. It seems also as if 
private priests and even common Israel- 
ites wore also a sort of crown, since- God 
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used as an ornament, which emperors, 
kings, and independent princes wear to 
denote their sovereign authority. 

The crown of the kings or France Is 
a circle enamelled, adorned With precious 
stones, and heightened up with eight 
arched diadems rising from as many 
JleHr de lis that conjoin at the top under 
a double fleur de /uv, all of gold. Aft the 
former crown with which so many of the 
French kings was adorned, was destroyed 
at the revolution, a new crown has been 
made for Charles X. This splendid dia- 
dem, which was placed on the head of 
the French monarch at the an gust cere, 
mony on Sunday last, is valued at eigh- 
teen millions and a half of francs, ot 
£740,000. sterling. • •»* ' 

- - ■ . . ;< 1 Uidq 

•. N t, :•• 11 ..8 **d> 

THE SAINTE AMPOULE, OR HOLY PHIAL. m * 

The custom of anointing kings is fre- France, was a crystal phial, the neck of 

quently alluded to in the Sacred Writings, which appeared transparent and whitish, 

and appears to have been observed from because it was empty; the remainder a 

very 'remote ages. In Eastern countries, little transparent only, and of a rwddy 

where oil and perfumes are in great abun- brown colour. The diameter of its bot- 

dancc, they were accustomed to distin- torn was an inch, or perhaps more, and 

guish all those persons destined to perform the height of the phial itself, including the 

any sacred functions by rubbing them neck,' was not more than two inche*. 

with unguents composed of these ingre- The substance which it contained was n^t 

dients. a liquor, but a kind of marmalade, drie^l 

The Sainte Ampoule, which was so and condensed on the sides of the pbiaL 

highly valued a relic in France on account When necessary, a small portion of this 

of the tradition attached to it, and to its "substance was taken out, with a golden 

being used in consecrating the Kings of pin or spatula, which cprnbu^iwtfdjTa 



Ezekiel not to take off his 
crown nor assume the marks of one in 
mourning. This crown was no more 
than a cibbon or fillet, with which the 
Jews and several persons in the east girt 
their heads; indeed the first crowns 
were only a bandelet drawn round the 
head and tied behind, as we still see it 
represented on medals round the heads of 
.lupiter, the Ptolemies, and kings of 
Syria. 

» The Roman emperors had four kinds 
of crowns still seen on medals, namely, 
a crown of laurel, a radial or radiating 
crown, a crown adorned with pearls and 
precious stones, and the fourth, a sort of 
bonnet or cap somewhat like the mortier. 



merit, but among the moderns they are 
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red colour to the sacred chrism with which sent to Rheims to preach hatred to mo- 
it was mingled at the coronation of the narchy, and destroy all that could keep 
French kings. up the remembrance of it, had the phial 
According to a tradition .which all Ca~ taken from its hiding-place on the 6th of 
tholic Frenchmen are called upon and October in that year, and brought out 
many affect to believe, this phial was cspe- into the public square, where it was 
cially sent from Heaven at tbe baptism of broken to pieces, amid cries of " Vive la 
Clovis, upon his conversion to Christian. Republique" on the steps of the pedes- 
ity. This ceremon* was celebrated at tal of the statue of Louis XV. The frag- 
Rheims on the 25th of December, 496. ments were picked up and wrapped in a 
Clovis, surrounded by' his warriors, all soldier's shirt, and sent by Ruhl to the 
richly clad, and attended by the most dis - Convention, where they were completely 
tinguished persons of bis court, went in destroyed. 

procession with great pomp to the catbe. • After this act of demolition, which 

draL When Clovis advanced to the bap- seemed so complete, we little expected to 

tismal font, " by* a secret decree of Pro- hear again of the Sain tc Ampoule; but 

vidence," says the historian, " the clerk we are now told that Ruhl did not effect 

who bore the holy cream was stopped by his object, and that M. Seraine, a muni, 

the crowd, and sbtwiUistsnding all his cipal officer, charged with bringing forth 

efforts, was unable to force his way to the the phial, dipped the needle into it before 

font, St. Remi, the Bishop of Rheims, he delivered it to Ruhl, and thus obtained 

after having consecrated the font, called a small portion of the balsam. This is 

in vain for the holy, cream ; he sighed, not all ; Ruhl, it appears, had not picked 

and lifted up his eyes, bathed in tears, -up all the broken pieces of the phial, 

towards the altar ; at that moment a white some of which were preserved by persons 

dove descended from Heaven, bearing a who stood near, and thus enough was al- 

phial filled with divine cream. The king together left to anoint, it is said, twenty 

descended to the font, and the prelate, kings. 

addressing himself to the convert, said, A proces verbal has been drawn up, 
'Rend down thy head, proud Si camber ; attesting the preservation of several por- 
adore what thou hast burnt, and bum tions of the Ampoule, and the balsam 
what thou hast adored.' He then plunged contained in it ; and on the 22nd of May, 
him into the baptismal water, and anointed 182&, the Archbishop of Rheims assem- 
him with, the celestial cream in the name bled the 'persons who arc stated to have 
of the Holy Trinity." Such is the story preserved portions of the Ampoule, wb«n 
believed, or pre tended to be believed, even the holy balsam was extracted from each 
at this day. An explanation given by fragment and deposited in a new phial, 
some author, for the satisfaction of those which, like its predecessor, will be placed 
who wish to reconcile every thing torea- in the tomb of St. Remi. One «f the 
son, is tiaisi — The Bishop of Rheims, persons who pretends to have rescued a 
doubting the sincerity or Clovis, and portion of this relic, JL. Champagne Pro- 
wishing to inspire him with awe by the voteau, declares that, being close to Ruhl 
exhibition of a miracle, had for some when he broke with a hammer the holy 
time trained a dove to come to the bap- Ampoule, which was a smaU glass phiaj, 
tismal font to be fed. On the day of the the violence of the Mow caused seme <rf 
baptism 'the dove was purposely kept the pieces to fly toward* him, and that 
without food, and being let loose with a he happened to stop with his hand, and 
phial round its neck, it naturally went to without being seen, two small pieces of 
the accustomed spot. The French, how- the glass, which fell on the left sleeve of 
ever, contend for>thev truth or* the miracle, his coat, and that there were found, ad- 
as well as for another, namely, that the hering to the sides of this glass, whiph be 
celestial cream has been sufficient to carefully preserved, particles of the bairn 
anoint all the kings of France for the last contained in the holy phial, 
thirteen centuries. The phial itself was Of the Sainte Ampoule, and the shrine 




e 

gion became alike the object of hostility, ought, however, to add, that we have an 
On the commencement of the revolution, Ampoule, or Ampulla, at the coronation 
the ymal was taken from the tomb of St, of the kings of England— aye, and a tra- 
Bemi,' in which it used to be kept in a dition attached to it, which few, however, 

was 

a." 

Ruhl, a deputy of the Convention, being France. 
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CORONATION OF CHARLES 
THE TENTH. 

Tue coronation of Charles the Tenth 
took place on Sunday, the 20th of May, 
in the Cathedral of Rheims. Sunday has 
been usually a favourite day with the 
kings of France for their coronation, which 
may be accounted for on the double 
ground, that in Catholic countries the 
Sabbath is not observed with that reve- 
rence and austerity that it is in Protestant 
states, and that in France the coronation 
1« more of a religious than a civil cere- 




X. left Paris for Compeigne 
some days previous to the coronation, and 
proceeded in great state to Rheims, where 
he arrived on Saturday, the 28th of May. 
On his way he was saluted by discharges of 
artillery, and received with acclamations ; 
but these were probably paid for, or 
managed— at least such was the case 
at the coronation of bis ill-fated brother, 
Louis XVI., when a Programme of 
the ceremony was published, in which 
it was stated, that, in his pi ogres* from 
Versailles to Rheims, " his Majesty will 
be received in all the towns he passes 
through with the ringing of bells, the 
firing of artillery, and the acclamations of 
the people." The acclamations in honour 
of Charles the Tenth went off well enough, 
but the salutes of artillery not only caused 
a dreadful accident, but endangered the 
life of the king. As his Majesty with a 
suite of carriages was proceeding from 
Fismes, the horses of the carriages which 
conveyed the Dukes d'Aumont and de 
Damns, and Counts Cosse and Curial, 
took fright at the firing of the artillery, 
and ran away. The carriage was speed- 
ily dashed to pieces ; Count Curial had 
two ribs broken in bis side, and his 
shoulder cut by the glass. The Duke de 
Damas was dangerously wounded, and 
Count Cosse had a violent contusion on 
the head. The King himself was in con- 
siderable peril, for the horses of his car- 
riage also took fright, and attempted to 
run away, but were fortunately stopped. 
The king having ascertained that every 
attention was paid to his attendants, who 
had been injured, proceeded on his jour- 
ney, and on his arrival at Rheims, he 
Was, received by the civil authorities, 
and congratulated in kt the set phrase of 
speech,'* by the sub-prefect and the civil 
and rjoilitaxy authorities. A salute of 
101 gum was fired, and the bells of 
all the churches were rung. The king 

axe usual on *' 
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THE EVE OF THE CGRONATIO*. , t 

The Cathedral of Rheims was splendidly 
flitted up for the occasion. The jprBeries 
were furnished with seats in ftrm of Ah 
amphitheatre, but owing to bad arrange- 
ment, were not capable of holding one 
half of the persons to whom the tour thduV 
sand tickets were issued. From the wtff 
of the cathedral a great number of lustres 
furnished with lights were suspended. 
The choir was decorated with the-ltfittstt 1 
magnificence ; above the stalls forties ' 
bendarics was raised an arched b ' 
on which was elevated w/ro*-of - 
of the Corinthian order, which turrOutKied 
the choir, the sanctuary, and the ptdpit. 
These comrmrs, which are of violet mar- 
ble, with golden pedestals and capitals, 
rest one-fourth on the angles of the gs*. 
leries, and project before the pillars; or* a 
back-ground of black-veined marble. 
They separate the galleries, which tortend 
from the pulpit to the sanctuary. The 
entablature of this line of columns, df 
which all the mouldings, modiHions, saftt 
ornamental foliage, which enVieb tlte 
frieze, are cut in gold* and surmounted 
by a slab of black-veined marble. In a 
perpendicular line with the columns ir«- 
placed statues of children, in dove mar- 
ble, holding branched candelabra*, The 
front of the galleries was formed by a b*- 
ltnstrade of white marble, with ornaments 
of gold. From the middle of the ceiling 
of each gallery a twelve-branched lustre 
was suspended. The back-ground boa* 
tween each of the columns was decorated 
with gilt figures, holding branched 'can- 
dlesticks, furnished with lights. 

At the entrance of the choir^wa* t! 
pulpit on which the king's throne;, 
raised ; and over it suspended a cand 
supported by four columns, looped .w 
hangings of violet satin, embroidered irrai 
golf fleurs-de-lis. The whole of the^ 
closure within the choir was hung intt 
the richest tapesnry, whieh Bcrvtt' 'Nrf * 
back ground to the groups of marblfe 
figures, disposed with the greatest teste, 
each bearing an elegant candelabra. 

The king on arriving at the dobr oftgfe 
cathedral, was received under thecaTWjW, 
by the Archbishop of Rheims in full l^cotf- 
tume, attended by the Bishops 
sons, Beauvaia, Chalons, and 
his suffragans, and by all the 
his church. 

The archbishop presented holy Water 
and incense to the king, who knelt down 
on a cushion, and kissed the New Testa- 
ment, which was presented to' his Ma- 
jesty by one of the canons. The king 
having risen after a abort prayer was com- 
plimented by the archbishop, vAo, 'after 
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alluding to his haying, as a faithful ieT- 
vant, shared part in all the events of his 
Majesty's life, said, " Sire, everything will 
sufficiently remind you that you are a 



tion hy sealed letters. The members of 
the royal courts, the tribunals, and a great 
number of general officers, occupied the 
steps in the body of the church, to the 



city%e cradle of the faitn of your an 

ZtZ^Z^X^ had a robe em 

tell you that for your happiness, a? well broidcrcd with silver. on a gold j pound 

as for the happiness of your people, and and a diadem sparkling with diamonds. 



The Duchess of Bcrri wore a crimson- 
coloured robe, bordered with silver lama: 
she wore in her hair a wreath of roses, 
mixed with diamonds. The Princesses 



in order to accomplish the designs of Ood, 
by proceeding in the footsteps of so many 
great kings, whose crown you wear by 

the right of your birth ; yes, Sire, every blo^^wM^ white "rooesV worked 

thing will tell you that you are always 01 uit dioou wore wmic v ■ — 

the eldest son o/the church, and the most with silver. At half-past seven the c^y 

Christian king. May the king deign to ^paired to the cathedral r ^^X 

receive the e/pression of our sentiments s^op rfRhejn» ^^^^ 

-may Heaven deign to hear all our pray- ^ftf^ and sub- 



ers. 



and Rheims, acting as deacon and sub- 
I bv one deacon, and by the Archbishops of Bcsan- 

cimrwas S on and Bru 8 e8 > and the Blsho P of 
>rp°RftHT Autun and Evereux, appointed to chant 



A solemn anthem was chanted 
of the canons ; after which, the kim 
conducted into the sanctuary, where, after 

the Archbishop of Rheims bad chanted the litanies. rp nnnt ^ „ n A 

the vespers, die Cardinal de la Fare Cardinals Clermont-Tonncrre and La 

prcacheL sexmon-from a verse of the Fare, assisting his Majesty, went t^ te ch 

prophet Uaiah. « The Spirit of the Lord [he king from h %. a P a £ ni ^ 

i. upon me becausehe hath anointed me." by the chapter. The chapter having «- 

* archbishop then chanted the^ Te ^^^^^^i 

Deunu which his Majesty heard stand- W W1U1 " ie „ V h A, 

the *ri«e of the ?rw cross, or reliquary, »>°°y ° f LtlfiZ & 

and kid it on the altar and kissed it," ne <l»ptcr of the cathedral k nocked at the 

returned to the archiepiscopal palace, door. Prince TaUevrand the M|h- 

which was splendidly luted 'up L the *J*-^*.W^«W 

cTS^uef kmg ' ^ -nt-Znnerre answered, "Charles X., 



THE COHOKATIOK. 



whom God has given us for our king."- 



the august ceremony of the following day, seat) and saiuteu nis majesiy. 
or indulging in anticipations respecting it; The Dauphin, and the Dukes of Or- 

at length the morning dawned, and per- leans and Bourbon, then proceeded to 

sons in every variety of costume, and the church, conducted by the master of 

speaking more languages than at the con- the ceremonies, and accompanied by their 

fusion of tongues at Babel, were seen chief officers, who took their places in 

hurrying towards the cathedral, which by the sanctuary, except the lieutenant of 

four o'clock in the morning, was besieged the king's body guard, on duty about the 

by a great crowd ; at six the doors were Dauphin, who remained with his Royal 

opened, and in half an hour all the galle- Highness. ^ 
ries in the body of the church, the choir, The first of the two cardinals presented 

and the sanctuary were filled. the holy water to the king, and repeated 

The galleries reserved for the Dau- the following prayer : — 
phiness, the Duchess of Berri, and the " Almighty and everlasting God who 

Princesses of the blood, were on the right hast raised thy servant, Charles, to the re- 

of his Majesty's pew, opposite the gallery gal dignity, grant him throughout his 

of the diplomatic body. The peers of reign to seek the good of his subjects, and 

France, and great officers of the crown, that he may never wander from the paths 

were placed on the steps of the choir. Oh of truth and justice." 
the right were the deputies and mayors of At the conclusion of this I*ayer ^ 

the good cities, the prefects,andmany other Cardinals Clermont -Tonncrrc and IjA 

public functionaries, called to the corona- Fare, conducted his Majesty, m great 
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•tote, through the covered gallery, erected 
for the purpose, to the cathedral, during 
which the anthem, Eeee. mitto angelum 
meum, was chanted. The king wore a 
white silk robe : hi* slippers Were trimmed 
with silver, and he had a cap (toque ) of 
black velvet, with two white aigrettes, 
separated in the middle by a diamond cross. 

When the kmg arrived at the door of 
the church, Cardinal La Fare repeated the 
prayer, Deus, qui sets genus humanum ; 
after which, the psalm, Domine,in virtute 
tuo lutabitur Rex, was chanted. During 
the psalm, the clergy took their places, 
and the king was conducted by the two 
cardinals to the foot of the altar, where 
his Majesty knelt down. The Archbi- 
shop of Rheims, as soon as the king 
entered the choir, said over his Majesty 
the prayer, Omnipotent Dens, Ca-lestium 
Moderator ; after which his Majesty was 
conducted to the seat prepared for him in 
the middle of the sanctuary, under the 
high canopy. After the princes, the 
great officers, Ao. had taken their places, 
the Archbishop of Rheims presented holy 
water to his Majesty, who rose to receive 
it. His Grace afterwards gave holy 
water to the whole assembly, and then 
withdrew behind the high altar, to put on 
his pontifical robes, and receive the holy 
phial (Sainte Ampoul*).* 



• At the coronation of Louis XVI. 
and several other kings of France, the 
holy phial was brought in procession from 
the abbey of St. Remi, by the grand prior 
of that abbey, habited in a cope of cloth of 

Sold, and mounted on a white charger, from 
re king's stables, and ied by two equerries. 
This dignitary of the church was under a 
canopy of the same material, carried by 
four barons, called knights of the holy 
phial ( Chevaliers dc la Sainte Ampoule ), 
habited in white satin, with a mantle of 
black silk, and scarf of white velvet 
fringed with silver, with their insignia of 
knighthood suspended from wie neck by a 
black ribbon. The minime monks (Lea 
Rrligieux M mimes ), the canons of the 
collegiate church of St. Timothy, and the 
monks of the abbey of St. Remi, in their 
mass garments of white linen, walked 
before the canopy, as did also the as- 
sistant master of the ceremonies. Four 
lords, appointed by the king as hostages 
for the holy phial ( Otages de la Sainte 
Ampoule ) y attended on horseback at the 
four corners of the canopy, each preceded 
by his esquire, bearing a standard charged 
on one side with the arms of France and 
on the other with those of their own 
family. 

The Archbishop of Rheims being ap- 
prised in due form, by the master of the 



While the Archbishon of Rheims 
was receiving the holy phial, the. choir 
chanted Sexte. On his return to {ire 
choir, and after saluting the altar, the 
king commenced the Veni Creator, kneel- 
ing during the first verse. The archbishop 
then advanced to the king, accompanied 
by his two assisting cardinals, bearing one 
the book of the Evangelists, the other the 
"relic of the true cross." He took -the 
book, on which he placed the relic, and 
held it open before his Majesty, to whom 
he presented the forms of the oaths, which 
were placed on the book of the Gospels. 
The king, seated and covered, with his 
hand placed on the book and on the true 
cross, pronounced the following oaths i— 

wU V 3uO nsiilw JO (fOfuO 0W#. OOM 

oath or tub coeoN ATtoib'JTq - d*rw 

" In the presence of God I promise to my 
faithful people to maintain and to bandar nnr 
holy religion, a* becomes the most Christian 
king and eldest son of the Church; tw do good 
jnstico to all my subjects, and to govern 4toa- 
formably to the laws of the kingdom and the 
constitutional charter, which I swear to observe 
faithfully, so help me God and his Holy Gospel." 

oath or Tin: kino, as cmsr and sovebxjom 

GRAND M 1ST Ell Ot TBI ODDER OP TUB HOLT 

•HOW* H ,'.'i!Jti Trj7;.ig V> udoj XfclUl 
" We swear fo God, the Creator, to lire- and 
die in his holy faith and the Cnlholic Apostolic 
Roman religion, to maintain the oru>r of the 
Holy Ghost, without suffering it to lose its glo- 
rious prerogatives, to observe the statutes of the 
said order, and to cause them to be observed by 
all those who are or shall be members of it, re- 
serving to ourself. however, to r<*gwTnte the eon 
ditions of admission according to the good of our 
service." ^ 8 W*utj oil; in noqo 
- . . ■ ■ 

ceremonies, of the arrival of the holv 
phial, proceeded, accompanied by his 
assistants, to the door of the church, to 
receive it from the hands of the gland 
prior of the abbey, who, in putting-It 
into the hands of the archbishop, ad- 
dressed him in the following words : — 

u To you, my lord, I intrust this pre- 
cious treasure, sent from heaven to trie 
great St. Remi, for the anointing of 
Clovis and the kings his successors; but 
I pray you, first, according to ancient 
custom, to bind yourself to restore it into 
my hands, after the consecration of our 
king, Charles the Tenth." 

The archbishop, conformably with the 
custom, took the required oath in these 
terms : — 

'* 1 receive this holy ampulla with reve- 
rence, and promise you, upon the faith of 
a prelate, to restore it into your hands at 
the conclusion of the ceremony of thecon- 
secratlon." 

The holy phial was then placed in his 
hands. 
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ROt a L AND MILITARY QRDKR Of ST. LOUIS, AND 
DP TUG Kit a l ORDXR OF TUB LEGION 01? HO* 

solemnly swear to God to. maintain for 
•„ . without offering tbein to lose their glo- 
prerogatives, the Royal and Military Order 
of j>t. Louis, and the Loyal Order of the Legion 
of HbnooT, to wear the cross ofthe 'said orders, 
to cause their statutes to be observed ; this are 
sWear and prouiis « on the holy cross and the 
holy Gospel*;* ■ ' ! 'f ' '* " ; 
. nortw ol ^ytftojaM p;H arro'lod n»*aj* f* .<:' 
• During^ the administration of these 
oaths, the regalia and habiliment* in 
which ike king is to bejafterwards array- 
ed on hift sjonaecration were placed on the 
altar* the great «owa of Charlemagne, 
and two others, of which one is enriched 
with precious stones, and the other em. 
blazoned with gold \ the sword, , the 
the - hand of justice, and the 
. jeremonies \ a sob-vest of scarlet 
satin, emr>roidered ^rtdi ftflid, a/ tonka. 
dalmaturue (a chtttch^obe,) • pair of 
buskins, and a roval mantle of blue 
velvet, studded with gold flew de tta. 
and lined with ermine. 

After thu oaths, the king being led to 
tho altar by two cardinals, put off his 
upper robe of silver stuff, which was 
taken by the first gentlem; 
ber, and delivered to th< 
chambre. The king gave his cap to the 
first gentleman master of the wardrobe, 
who delivered it to the senior valet de 
chambre. 

The king, who had on only an under 
waistcoat embroidered with silver, and 
open at the places were the unction was 
to be performed, remained standing dur- 
ing, tho prayers, Prince Talleyrand, the 
high chamberlain, put on his majesty 
the boots of purple velvet, embroidered 
mf^kJhW de /is in gold. The dauphin, 
as . premier peer of France, put on his 
majesty the golden spurs which were on 
the altar ; the duke of Conegliano, acting 
as constable laid aside his sword, and 
advanced U> the king, who rose and ap- 
proached the altar, when the archbishop 
blessed the sword of Charlemagne, which 
continued in the scabbard, saying the 
prayer j - Juxaudi, (ju&sutjHi&y ■ Dotntney 
preces nostra*, %c ■ ■ 

The benediction being pronounced, the 
archbishop* proceeded to gird the king 
with the sword, and immediately took it 
off; then drawing the sword, he placed 
the scabbard upon the altar, and repeated 
a prayer, after which the archhishop de- 
livered the drawn sword into the king's 
hands, saying, Accept this sword." 
After his majesty had held it for, some 
time, he kissed it, and then made an 
of k to God, by placing, it on 



*J7 

the altar; thej«chhi*bop tookii up*.** 
placed it in the king's hands, who imme- 
diately xesigned Into the hands of the 
duke oi :CSppeglianj|, as . high constable, 
who continued tt> hold it, with the point 
elevated, during the whole of the cere- 
mony. ■}•».&» nwt fttrW jiavi^v jfoaid 
- While the king was tee^in£*nd<r«s 
turning the sword of Charlemagne, Seve- 
ral prayers were said. In one of them, 
God was entreated that tho holy monas- 
teries might experience tbe king's bounty; 
that his favours might be spread among 
tbe great of the kingdom » that tber dew 
of heaven, and the. fatness of earth, 
might furnish in his dominions an iner. 
haustible plenteousnesS of cot%i wines, 
oil, and all kinds or fruits aw 
der his reign, the people might enjoy 
uninterrupted health, &e*v\) ,vjfB\qrim 
. The archbishop, now pr . 
sacred unction, and the king, conducted 
by the two cardinals, sat down. The 
holy phial having been opened the arch- 
bishop with the point of a golden needle, 
took out a globule of ointment which he 
put on the covet of the chalice v after 
which, having restored tbe phial to the 
grand prior of St. Kexni, he 
with some consecrated oiL 
chanted the anthem, Gentem 
inclytam, &c The two cardinals opened 
the places in the king's garment for the 
unction, and led his majesty, to the akar, 
where be knelt down on cushions placed 
for the purpose. . Then the four prelates 
appointed to chant the litanies advanced 
to the foot of the altar. t widVa iftigtlo 
The following versicle occurs in those 
litanies t — " That it may please thee to 
keep the sovereign pontiff and all tfce 
orders of the church in thy holy religion." 

After the litanies prayer, the archbishop 
took his place on the seat with his back 
to the altar. The king was conducted-by 
the two cardinals to the archbishop, and 
knelt down. The archbishop, ^seated, 
with his mitre on his head, said the prayer, 
Omnipotent scmpiterne Dens, gubemator 
Cceli. The bishop of Soissons took from 
the altar the holy oil, and presented it to 
the archbishop, who took some with his 
thumb to anoint his majesty in the . form 
of a cross, In the following manner, re- 
peating the sign at each anointment :— 

1st. On the crown of the head, saying, 
J* With this hallowed oil. I -anoint thee 
ing, in the name of the Father, of the 
»n, and of the Holy Ghost^ ao ,~ !; ^ 
Sdly. On the stomach ; the cardinals 
.opening the apertures in the 
and waistcoat, that had been made 
purpose. 

3dly. Between the two shoulders^ 
. 4thly. On the-»ghtsh<njlder. . ., ,„ 
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On the left shoulder. 
At the bends an 



t-U, i».V 



fithly. 
fithiy. 
right ' 

7thlr. 
left 

After these seven anointings, the arch, 
bishop, assisted by the two cardinals, 
Iaeed*p, with gold lacings, the openings 
of the king's shirt and vest ; then the 
high chamberlain put on his majesty the 



embroidered with fours da lis of gold ; 
and over this the royal mantle of purple 
velvet, with gol&Jieurs da Us, lined and 
trimmed with ermine. The king being 
in the royal robes, knelt down. The 
archbishop, seated, took the holy oil 
from the bishop, acting as deacon. 

.After the. prayers, the first valet- tie 
chamber presented to the Deacon a pair 
ef gloves in & plate of silver gilt, which 
the Deacon held while the Archbishop 
blessed them, saying, " Omnipoiens 
Ctmkm," and the Arcli bishop sprinkled 
the gloves with holy water, and pat them 
on the King. The same ceremony took 
place for the ring, which his Grace put 
on his Majesty's fourth linger, saying, 
w Accipe onmUhm*'. The Archbishop 
then took the royal sceptre from off the 
I put it into the 



his throne. His Majesty 
was attended in the same manner as on, v 
his entering the church, the {hike <nf 
Conegliano bearing the sword of Charle- 
magne naked in bis hand. Every body 
standing, the Archbishop holding the 
King by the right arm, and turning tp* 
wards the altar, said the prayer— Jto 
re tine a modo ntuium. Then tfaji.Jvii 
being seated, the Archbishop J 
his Majesty by the hand, saad, 
regni solio confimet /<V Sec The prayers, 
being ended, the Arch bishop, put orchis 
mitre, made a profound obeisance to the, 
King, kissed him on the forehead aip4f ; 
said, »• Vt it Rex in asiamtsm* 11 The 
Dauphin and the Princes took off thaw 
coronets, which they placed on their. > 
seats; they advanced and each- of, them, 
received the embrace from the King, say- 




ing, <* Vivat Jtar in+iemum.* 



— ^ - „ , Lab ni/iq 

The ecclesiastical and temporal Peers 
then saluted the King' with a similar ac- 
clamation. The doors of the cathedra*, 
were then thrown open, and the people 
entered in crowds to behold their Monarch 
on his throne, in all the pomp of royalty, 
—the bells rung— and the church .gSer-n 
sounded with their shouts of Mm 
Roil . . massiiw 

At this moment the trumpets sounded 
—the heralds distributed the medals-r* 
thousand birds were let loose— all tits,, 
bells were rung*— and three votties oft 
musketry, fired by the inmotry of **s 
royal guard, were answered by the artiiW ; 
lery on the ramparts of the city. After 
these ceremonies t ho Archbishop chanted- 
Te Drum, then high mass was celebrated,. , 
during which the Dauphin and > l&trt 
Princes took off their crowns,, and- ty*x 
Cardinals their mities. The Dauphin " 
took the King's crown and laid it on tfce, : 
desk of his Majesty's pew. After tf>a-.- 
gospel he replaced the. crown, on tbo 
King's head, and resumed his own, Wi 
did the Princes. ,. f .j had orb» 

During the celebration of mass, whilst 
the Archbishop was making the oblation* 
the King at Arms and the Heralds took ^ 
from a recess in the altar the offerings, 
which were there placed, and delive**-, 
them in napkins, of red satin, to the four 
Knights of the Order of the Holy Ghosts 
whose ofiice i t is to carry these offerings v 
for the King. The King at Ansa pi** , 
seated to the first of these Peers* large 
vase of silver gilt, containing the wine a { 
the Heralds gave to the second a loaf ^of . 
silver,, to the third a loaf of gold, and to , 
the fourth a purse of scarlet velvet* -o#for. k 
taining medals of gold struck for tfce^ptfe < 
casioru The four Knights, bearinga&nfft 
offerings, were then conducted to the foot 
of the throne, and the King having been, 



king's right 
hand, and afterwards the hand of justice, 
which he put into the left hand. The 
sceptre is of gold, enamelled and or- 
namented with oriental pearls; it Is 
about six feet in height. Upon it Is re- 
presented, ; in relief, (Charlemagne, with 
the globe in his hand, seated in a chair 
of state, ornamented with two lions and 
two eagles. The hand of justice is a 
staff of massive gold, only one foot and a 
half in length, adorned with rubies and 
pearls, and terminated by a hand formed 
of ivory, or rather of tae horn of an uni- 
corn; and it has, at regular distances, 
three circles o. leaves sparkling with 
pearls, garnets, and other precious stones. 

The Archbishop, with both hands, took 
from the altar the crown of Charlemagne, 
and placed it above, ever the King's head, 
without its touching his Majesty. The 
Princes put their hands to it to support 
it. Tha Archbishop, holding it with, his 
left hand, and making the benediction 
with the right, said, * CWtK ta Dsns 
corond gloria atqu* justiUa." After 
which, alone, he placed the crown on the 
King's head. The Dauphin, and tha 
Princes, a second time put their hands 
on it, as if to support it, and lie said, 
" Active Coronam Regni, in 



The ceremony of the Coronation being 
finished, the Archbishop raised the King 
by the right asm, and his Majesty was 



4- 
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invited to make an offering of them , de- 
scended from his throne, and having 
reached (he altar, where the Archbishop 
was sealed, kneeled down, and having 
given the Sceptre and the Hand of Jus- 
tice to the two Marshals, who stood on 
each hand, his Majesty received the sil- 
ver gik vase, the silver loaf, the gold 
loaf, and the pane, from the four 
Knights, and presented them respectively 
as offerings to the Archbishop, kissing 
his hand each time. After the oblation 
the King took back his Sceptre and the 
Hand of Justice, and re-ascended his 
throjtai"^'' >■ • 

After the elevation of the host, the 
Grand Almoner of France the Prince de 
Croi, went to take the kiss of peace from 
the Archbishop ; then, going up to the 
throne, he gave it to the King ; the "Dau- 
phin and the Princes of the blood came 
to receive It at his Majesty, when the 
Dauphin bent his knee. The Dauphin 
having received the King's embrace (flo- 
colad*) y bent his knee to hi« august fa- 
ther, who raised him and held him long 
pressed in his arms. This affecting 
scene made a profound impression on the 
assembly, and tears produced by the 
sweetest emotions were mingled with nu- 
merous cries of ** Vive to 1M t Viee to 
DttupMn The enthusiasm of the spec- 
tators was without bounds. His Majesty 
afterwards took the sacrament In both 
kinds ; after which the Dauphin ap- 
proached the King, and delivered his 
crown to him again. Hts Majesty re- 
mained a few moments on his knees in 
p layer, after which the Arch bishop took 
from him the crown of Charlemagne, and 
gave 1 him a lighter one. 

The ceremony being concluded, the 
Grand' Prior bore away the Holy Phial 
to the Treasury of St. Reml, in the same 
order in which it bad been brought to 



head the diamond crown ; but the Sceptre 
and the Hand of Justice were given over 
to the Dukes of Dalmatia and Treriso, 
who had previously the custody of them. 

The royal banquet in the great hall of 
the archieptscopal palace followed and 
concluded the- proceedings of this event- 
ful day ; but as the dinner is not art 
essential part of the Coronation, as it is 
in England, where the hereditary cham- 
pion of England attends to maintain the 
king's right to the crown against all 
comers, we shall pass it over. Other 
banquets besides Wat at the arehlepfcU 
copal palace will be given at Hheimsy 
where Holland, who keeps the Circle des' 
Ktrangers, in Paris, has been ordered to 
prepare 10 tables, of 300 cover*' each j aT 
100 f. a head, during the three days of 
the Coronation. -These dinners are to be 
held at the Towb-hall ; and the various* 
AmDassaaoris, m. misters, etc. were to oe in- 
vited. The Duke of Northumberland^our' 
ambassador extraordinary, has,- it is said, 
given an order to the same Rofiand for a 
table of 160 covers, at 160 f. a head,' 
which is AO f. a head more man what hv 
paid at the table where the King will 
dine. The principal fetes, however; will 



take place on the return of the King to 
Paris, where there will be public rejoic- 
ings for ten davs. 



who had been assigned as hostages left 
their standards and arms at the cathedral 
and were discharged from their oath by a 
proees-oeyooZ 

The King, wearing his crown, and 
clothed in his royal sobes, carrying his - 
Sceptre and the Hand of Justice, and 
attended by' the same magnificent Suite 
with which he had entered the Abbey, 



When his Majesty reached his chambeT 
ho Was disrobed. His gloves and his 
shirt, which had been touched by- the 
unctions, Wore delivered to the Grand 
Almoner of France, to be burnt. The 
King having taken a short repose, was 
then clothed in differed t habiliments, his 
Royal mantle being thrown over the 
whole. His Majesty retained on his 



HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF CO* 
, BONATIONS JN FRANCE. „ i 

The coronation of kings in France- is 
coeval with the monarchy, though some 
of the sovereigns have not gone through 
the ceremony, as was the 'Case with the 
late long, Louis XVIIL This war 
owing to Pope Pius VII. who would riot 
sutler him to he crowned during the 1ft e- 
time of Napoleon, whom hie -had anointed ■ 
monarch of France ; and after the death 
of Napoleon, the health of Louis was 
not such as to enable him to go through 
the fatigue of the ceremony. ThC coro- 
nation of the French king* has been- 
usually a splendid religious ceremonial, 
sometimes attended with circumstances of 
peculiar interest, as will be seen by a re- 
trospect of the last foot centuries* i TVvV 
shall begin with the monarch who owed 
his crown to- Joan of Arc ffchs 
" In the middle of the fifteenth century,' 
when France was bat a province of Eng- 
land she was indebted for her safety to* 
the heroism of a woman. This was Joan 
of Arc, accompanied by whom and her 
parents, Charles VII. presented himself 
before the gates of Rheims, on the 5th of 
July, 1499, to receive the crown and holy 
unction. The prince was en horseback, 
dressed in a steel coat of armotrr v with a* 
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helmet gorgeously mounted with long great distance. 



feathers. Joan of Axe was also on horse- 
back on his majesty's right side, having 
on her head a helmet, and a sword in her 



Just as the king was 

entering, there appeared on the upper 
part of the triumphal arch a little boy 
and twelve little girls, bedizened with 



hand. It was this heroine that presented chains of gold an3 precious stones, re- 
to his majesty the keys of the city, re- presenting the thirteen virtues, honour, 
citing at the same time some verses com- hope, generosity, renown, justice, dili- 
posed for the occasion. gence, equity, truth, love, liberality, 

Cbarles VIII. was crowned when four- obedience, understanding, wisdom, 
teen years old,on the 30th of May, 1484. Henry III. entered by a similarly con- 
On entering the city of Rheims he was structed arch, and had the key presented 
struck with a most charming and delight- him also by a young lady richly dressed 
ful spectacle. A young lady of exquisite having on her breast the armorial bear! 
beauty, with white hair, which reached Ings of the city on blue velvet, with Jleur 
down to her waist, having on her head a dc lis in gold. She was accompanied by 
bonnet of silver lace ornamented with two more young persons, dressed after 
flowers, and dressed in a silk robe of 
azure blue, descended, on the approach 
of hi* majesty in a kind of car which 
seemed to come from the centre of the 
arch i she saluted the prince, and pre- 
sented to him the keys of the city, re- 
citing the twelve verses de la Pucelle. 
When she concluded, the same machine 



ancient custom, ana representing " Peace 
and Concord." The three were placed in 
an elegant chariot, drawn apparently by 
a large eagle, which was put in motion 
by men concealed under its wings. 

Louis XI II. was crowned in October, 
1610, at nine years of age. This prince 
had in the chariot which conducted him 
bore her away in the same manner as she to Rheims, a young deer, which he had 
descended i her name was De Ferret. taken a few days before, and which served 
We are not informed particularly of to amuse him on his way. A very h*nd- 
the entry of Louis XII. or Francis L some young lady presented to Mm also 
The chronicles say, however, that there the keys of the city. She was driven m 
was an immense crowd attending the for- an azure-coloured chariot ornamented with 
roer, because Pope Alexander VI. grant- gold, and drawn by two white ponies in 
ed indulgences to the king and all persons blue harness decorated with gold. The 
assisting at the coronation. ponies were rode by two children with their 

Henry II. was crowned on the 2«th of heads uncovered,and their white hair neat- 
July, 1547. On entering the city, he ly tied up in ribbons. They were dressed 
was mounted on a white horse richly ca- in blue silk embroidered with gold, and had 
parisoned. There were constructed on on little boots and spurs in jockey style. 

Louis XIV. was crowned on the 6th of 
June, 1654. On this memorable occa- 
sion, the Queen of England, widow of 
Charles I., and the Duke of York, after- 
wards James II. were present at the Sacre* 
There was nothing remarkable at the 
Coronation of Louis XV., which took 
place on the 26th of October, 1722, if we 
proach ot the king, die heart opened into except the circumstance of his having six 
two parts, and exhibited to view this Princes of the blood to perform. the duties 
voung and beauteous damsel, holding in of the six lay Peers, which had never 
her hands the keys of the city, which she happened before. 

presented to the king, at the same time Louis XVI., who was the last monarch, 
reciting verses, in which she described crowned at Rheims before his present 
herself as his majesty's hand.maid, and Majesty, for whom the ceremony of the 
the representative of the city of Rheims, Sucre was performed, was crowned on 
which with open heart and full of fidelity, the 1 1 th of June, 1 775. There were two 
joyfully received him as king. After this immense statues raised at the distance of 
the heart closed on the lady, and waa re- a quarter of a league from the city on this 
placed in the sun-flower, which continued occasion, one representing Iteligion and 
to open a little, from time to time, like the other Justice— between which tire 
a flower. The second gate represented a King passed on his entrance. Rekghn, 
triumphal arch, about twenty-four feet was represented holding in its left hand 
high. It was crowned by a dome in the the crown of France, supported by the 
shape of a lantern, supported by six jasper sacred code, which was folded on the left 
pillars, covered with silver leaves, having knee of the statue ; in its right hand was 
on its fop a large gilded lamp, in which an olive branch ; the whole enriched with 
was a light so brilliant, as to be seen at a numerous inscriptions. Justice seemed 



the occasion two false gates ; in the 
middle of one of which was placed a 
machine of curious invention. It con- 
tained a sun~Jhwer t which seemed to 
move ; within the sun-flower was a heart 
of a red colour, and within the heart was 
a young lady, between nine and ten years 
old, clad in gold and silver. At the ap- 
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to hold with one hand a balan 

/•r ' 

nor \0 

she 

nearly concealed b 

tne time or Lnarles VI I. to that of Charles 



;iw ba)niiorn vlrtfraoBvra Jatiu 



< uviu «iui uuc iiuuu a [>aiance in cam- 

brio, and in the other, a bundle which CORONATION OF BONAPARTE, 

le rc,tcd on the earth, and which was M 

;arly concealed by drapery. IS apoleon Boy at arte, who from ob- 

■ scurjty raised himself to the thro 



At the Coronation 
the dresses worn 
taries were, on 



. throne pf an 
)irc which his victories had created, 



Louis XVI. ™ crowned in the church of Notre Dame 
n by the principal digni- ST 8 /!? 1 hi \ conson Jose phine, on the 
account both of fteir of J£ cembcr . 1804, by Pope Pius 

VII. The preparations of the church 
were of the most splendid description; 
in the interior, near the third pillar at the 
entrance of the nare, stood the imperial 
throne supported by eight pillars, deco 
rated with trophies, bas-reliefs, 

empcror'i 



richness and their ancient form, among 
the most interesting objects of that so- 

v^Tof goMstuff* which clme dtfn la" 
far as the mid leg ; they had girdles of 
gold, silver, and violet-coloured silk mix- 
ed, and over the long vest a ducal mantle 
of violet cloth, lined and edged with 
ermine ; the round collar was likewise of 
ermine; and every one wore 



arms of France; the . 
in an elevated alcove in the centre « 
throne, under a canopy of crimson velve 
crown lamented with gold fringe, and tt 
upon a' cap of violet sa'ihi, "and the collar 8 P Tmkl «i with bees. The cliair for the 
of the order of the Holy Ghost over the em P reM wa » ° n right of the emperor, 
mantle. The captain of the hundred a . n< ? f 59 elevated - * n tne nave on the 
Swiss of the king's guard was dressed in n g nt - hand > ™e™ seats for the senators, 

tribunes, generals, prefects, &c 

The imperial band, composed of five 
hundred musicians, was placed at the ex- 
tremity of the transept of the church in 
two orchestras. On Sunday, December 3, 
at six in the morning, the military werp 
assembled, and at nine the pope proceeded 
to the cathedral arrayed In his pontifical 
robes, where he was received by tne Arch- 
bishop of Paris, who, after having pre- 
sented the cross, the ampulla, the censer, 

ascended the throne and received 
mage of the bishops. 

At ten o'clock their imperial Majesties 

ll»ft. tlin naUnn nC Tk..!!..:.. T. i 



rer stuff, with an embroidered shoulder 
f the same ; a black mantle lined 
;loth of silver, and, as well as his 
trunk hose, trimmed with lace, and a 
black cap surmounted with a plume of 
feathers. The grand master, and the 
master of the ceremonies, were dressed 
in silvcT stuff doublets, black velvet 
breeches, intersected by bands, and 
cloaks of black velvet, trimmed with sil- 
ver lace, with caps of black velvet sur- 
mounted with white feathers. 

During the performance of the .cere- 
mony, and after the king was anointed, 
several prayers were said by the arch- 




little 

among the prayers: " May he never 
abandon his rights over the kingdoms of 
the Saxons, Mercians, people 
north, and the Cimbri." 

An anonymous French author says 



bishop, the substance of which was as Z", i~" vwvlk " ,c " 1 
follows :— " May he humble the proud • Ieft the P alace of the Thuilerics, under a 
may he be a lesson for the rich ; may he sslute of artilleT 7> for Parvis Notre Dam- 
be charitable towards the poor : and may , re the y P ut on the im 
a peacemaker among nations." I ^^JF^ST™ 1 
farther on, these _words occur state to ^ ^ ^ 

A discharge of artillery announced t 

of the arrival °f ^eir Majesties at the door „ 
Notre Dame, where Cardinal Cambaceres 

tor says, P n * en * e d the holy water to the empress, 

that by the word Cimbri, is meant the kin K l and the Cardina l Archbishop of Paris 

dom of England, over which the French Panted it to the emperor 

~;s expressly reserved their indispu- rh eirmr- 

its. from the time of Louis weTecon « u 

which it was conferred bv b 7 
e free election of the peo] 
out John Sans Terre." 

• This is rather too much even for French 




gasconade; indisputable rightt over England 
indeed' When and how gained, we would ask ? 
was it when our Edward III. carried the vie to- 
nous arms of Euglaud to the very heart of France, 



who had P re P arcd tor them in the choir, where they 
were sprinkled with incense by two canor 
and the clergy retired to their respet 
places. '"att^B arox* avni m&uTFIk 




of Queen Mary we held a part of France, cAlaii \ 
and until the time of Bonaparte our Monareha 
were tamely permitted to atyte themselves Kii."« 
and brought away her king a prisoner? or nag it of " Great Britain, France find Ireland It 

was, however, a condition of the peace of 
should relinquish the title of 
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The pone then descended from the 
throne, ana, srivancing towards the altar, 
chanted the Veni Creator, the emperor 
and empress kneeling. Upon their rising, 
the high, chancellor approached to receive 
the hand of justice, and the high treasurer 
to receive the sceptre. The grand equerry 
took the crown, the high chamberlain 
unloosed the collar, and gave it, with the 
ring, to the officers appointed to carry it ; 
he then, assisted by the first gentleman 
usher, took off the emperor's robe and 
sword, both of which he delivered to the 
high constable. 

The lady of honour, and the lady of 
the wardrobe, took off the robe of the 
empress, and gave it to the grand officer 
appointed to bear it* 

The imperial ornaments were then 
placed upon the altar. 

The Veni Creator being concluded, the 
sovereign pontiff, with his mitre on his 
head, sat down upon a faldittoro, and 
asked the emperor for his profession of 
faith, which he signified by touching, 
with both hands, the book of the gospels, 
presented to him by the grand almoner. 
His holiness then recited the prayer, 
Omnipotent sempiterne Deus creator om- 



The litanies were then recited by the 
archbishops and bishops, kneeling; du- 
ring which their majesties remained sitting 
on the small throne in the sanctuary, at 
the foot of the altar, until the three verses, 
Ut hunc famulum tuum, &c. when they 
knelt. The prayers being concluded, 
the sovereign pontiff, sitting on the faU 
distort) before the altar, received the em- 
peror and empress, who were conducted 
towards him by the cardinal grand al- 
moner, the cardinal archbishop of Paris, 
the senior cardinal of. France, the archbi- 
shop of Cambray, the senior archbishop, 
and the bishop of Ghent, the senior French 
irishop. Their majesties knelt upon 
cushions of velvet, spangled with bees. 
His holiness anointed the emperor, and 
afterwards the empress, with a triple unc- 
tion, one on the head, and one on each 
hand, reciting, together with the bishops, 
having .their mitres on their heads, the 
following prayers — Deus Dei Filius, &c 
; and Deu* pater estema gloria, &c Their 
„ majesties having returned to their seats, 
the grand almoner of the emperor, and 
the grand almoner of the empress, wiped 
off the unction. His holiness then began 
the pontifical mats, consecrated to the vir- 
gin during advent. 

The mass, including thtJntraitue, was 
chanted: the music composed by Pee- 
aiello, master of his majesty's chapel, was 



master of the chapel, by the five , hundred 

musicians of the imperial kPt&bnuo-'TL* 
After the graduale y his holiness conse- 
crated the imperial regalia, repeating for 
each a^ prayer ra^he following order 

the rotes? Omnipotent Dens q\ti pad- 

the rings. Dew t*tiu9creatur+v&£i 

» }| — rn ry /L*fc»lif«^*»» ■ mil .1. t II It 

• Dew qui terrenes re pes ' - i 1 
the globe, Omnipotent et miuricors 

Deus f &£»,(. ii r^m't ood M 
After the consecration their majesties, 
attended by me cardinals, the archbishops, 
the bishops, and the great officers of the 
crown, and of their respective households, 
retained to the altar, where the pope de- 
livered to them the imperial regalia in 
order, repeating the followu-} .exhorta- 
tions : — Upon delivering . ojru b^nnJrt 
The rings, Aooipite has anu'los, fee 
The sword, Accipe glaawm, Suti >T 
The globe, Accipe giobum* &&: odl 
The hand of justice, Accipe vir gam 
wrtutkytuc. V -jo-kid 

The emperor's mantle was fastened on 
by the grand chamberlain and the grand 
gentleman usher; the robe of the 
press, by the lady of honour, 
lady of the wardrobe. 

The emperor having returned the hand 
of justice to the high chancellor, and the 
sceptre to the high treasurer, ascended 
the steps, and taking the crown from the 
altar, placed it on his head. 

He then took that of the empress, and 
advancing towards her, placed it an her 
head, her Majesty receiving it kneeling. 
During this ceremony, the pope recited the 
coronation prayer, Coronet voe Dens, Sec. 

The emperor bearing the sceptre and 
the hand of justice, which he had resumed, 
and the empress, attended by their whole 
retinue, and their trains borne as before, 
then quitted the altar and ascended the 
grand/ throne. 

Their Majesties being seated, the offi- 
cers who bore the regalia, and those Who 
accompanied them, ranged themselves be- 
hind their Majesties, and the aides-de- 
camp and the pages drew up in a line 
upon the steps of the throne, • The grand 
chamberlain and the grand gentleman 
usher sat on the velvet cushions at the 
foot of the alcove.' v -J jfo*i box 

The princes and dignitaries occupied 
chairs on the left of the throne. The 
princesses, seated upon gilt chairs, covered 
with blue velvet, and spangled with bees, 
sat on the right. The lady of honour, 
the lady of the wardrobe, and the ladies 
bearing the ofler ings, were placed behind 
the princesses. > • r . :u *«bdt 
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The grand mater Of the ceremonies, the lady of honour, and Marshal Murat, 

surrounded by the masters of the ceremo- replaced the crowns upon their heads, 
nies, the assistants, and the two heralds at . At the Agnus Dei s the grand almoner, 
arms sat upon stools on the right, at the accompanied by the chief almoner to the 
foot of the steps leading to the throne. empress, received the kiss <nf l peace from 
The whole being arranged in order, hfe bis holiness, and carried it to their ma- 
holiness, preceded by the master of the ieaties. The mass being concluded, his 
ceremonies of the church, and surrounded holiness retired into the sacristy, and laid 
by the cardinals, prelates, and princes of aside his pontifical ornaments. ,^-ofm* 
his suite, crossed the grand nave, ascended After mass, the grand almoner, assist - 
the imperial throne, and addressed the ed by the chief almoner' of their majes- 
following exhortation to his Majesty :— ties, presented the book of the Gospels to 
In hoc imperii solio, Ac, The exhorta- the emperor, and took his station on the 
tion ended, the pope kissed the emperor's left of the throne. )*cuf. dglif 

cheek, and pronounced with a loud voice, The grand elector conducted the pre- 
the Vkeat Jmjierator in aie-rnum* which sident of the senate, the senior president 
was repeated by the music m the two or- ©f the council of state, and the president 
chesdras, and accompanied with shouts of of the legislative body, to the throne. 
Vive rkmpereur. 1 * The president of the senate, after having 

'. The pope, r with his attendants, having laid before bis majesty the fosmi ofctfce 
returned into the sanctuary, his holiness oath, took his station, with the other pn - 
took his seat upon bis throne, and the sidents, on the upper steps of the throne 
Te Aston* was chanted, accompanied by to the left. *o;< j«* ,tayrt 

the imperial bands. After the gospel, The ministers, the grand officers' of the 
the grand almoner, accompanied by the empire, the councillors, and the secretary 
bishop of Versailles, and the archbishop of state, appointed to commit to writing 
of Cambray, and preceded by the grand the proces verbal of She taking of the 
master of the ceremonies and his assis- oath, occupied the lower steps on the 
rants, approached the throne, and pre- right and left of the throne, 
sen ted to their majesties the book of the The grand officers of the crown, and 
gospels to kiss, after which it was re- the ladies in waiting, stood behind their 
placed upon the altar. majesties. 

At the offertory, their majesties de- The emperor laid his hand upon the 
scended from the throne amidst martial Gospels, and pronounced the following 
music, and entered the sanctuary, with oath, in the presence of all the congre- 
their suites. gation : — 

• .. Their majesties wearing their crowns, u I swear to maintain the integrity 
advanced to the foot of the altar; and, of the territory of the republic; to n- 
after kneeling, returned to the throne spect and cause to be respected the 
where they were anointed. Concordat and freedom of religion j to 

Their majesties then successively re- respect and cause to be respected the 
ccdved the offerings as follows :—. equality of the laws— political and civil 

A wax taper, ornamented with thirty liberty— the irrevocability of. the Rale* of 
pieces of gold, from Madame national property ; never to levy any im- 
. D'Arberg. post, nor establish any tax but .by virtue 

i A wax taper, ornamented with thirty of the laws ; to maintain the institution 
pieces of silver, from Madame la of the legion of honour, and to govern 
iho a Marechale Ney. Wsi*W with no other view than die interest, die 

The pain (Targent, from Madame de happiness, and the glory of the French 
4« 1 ■MffMb'J^aci .'n-^i I people.' 1 ruU no »oo ^auii 

SJhe paini d'vr, horn ' Madame Du- After the oath , the chief of the heralds 
viii , ehtteL h i '> nt asms said, in a load voice j uy**i 

The cup, from Madame Rcmusat '♦ The most glorious and most august 

Having presented them to his holiness, Emperor Napoleok, Em te no r of 
their majesties returned in the same order, the Ere y c h, is crowned and enthroned, 
and took their seats upon the grand Long live thi Emperoiu*'^ 10*1 
throne* The mass continued during thin Vive V Empereur ! was repeated by all 
ceremony. the congregation. The bands of the two 

At the elevation , the grand elector re- orchestras executed Vwai in Gtemutn, 
moved the emperor's crown ; the lady of in full chorus, and a discharge of artillery 
honour and Marshal Murat removed that announced the crowning and enthroning 
of the empress, and their majesties knelt of their majesties, 
down. After die elevation of the host, During this time the secretary of state 
their majesties rose, and the grand elector, noted down the procee verba* of the oath. 
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The clergy then came In procession to 
the foot of the throne, and the emperor 
received the seep tre and the hand of jut. 
tice from the high chancellor and the 
high treasurer. 

from the throne, and returned to the arch - 
bishop's palace, in the same order as they 



account of 

the following spirited Poem from the last 
f the 



THE CORONATION AT RHEIMS. 

Perhaps we cannot better conclude our 

witn 
slaat 

yew Monthly Magazine t 

Kino caowNmo City of Rheims, rejoice ! 

Yoor banners be wared from each steeple; 
Let jour bells be rung, and the cannon's voice 
- Unite with the shouting people, 
Aad the trumpet, (be drum, and the cymbal 

TTl ft t P 

Yoor time worn walla to their basement shake I 

Kings in the Cross and the Gospels right, 

Sultans upholding the Crescent ; 
Lei a Moor, and a Turk, and a Christian knight, 

From each as a pledge be present ; 
For when monarehs are erown'd, ye should all 

And every creed own bis right divine. 

i 

Bishop* and priests in your mitred array, 

By the cardinal legate recruited, 
(Finger-posts pointing to Heat en the way, 
• White your 'feet in the earth are rooted J 
Rebuke other idols, pour oil on yoqi* own, 
Aad teach us to warship the god of the throne. 

Nobles and chiefs whom your monarehs bare 
made 

Their puppets to brighten tbe pageant, 
Boastfully blazon your pomp and parade. 

And ennoble the act by the agent ; - 
For your pride to your fellows will better accord 



Frenchman, who rivet the crown upon one, 

That millions may grovel dependent ; 
Strang nr*, from far habitations who run 

T* gaze- at a bubble resplendent, 
What is tbe glory that danxle* your eyes. 



i! tboo art crowadasa* 
O'er the realm of France appointed ; 
Thy brother was such—yet tbey cut off bis bead, 

Tnenead of the Lords Anointed I 
Learn from bis fate that " legitimate" might 
Is vam when it wars with a nation's right. 

Ye rulers F Dey, sultan, king, emperor, pope, 

United in holy alliance, 
Who see in this act au additional hope 

That the world may be held at defiance, 
Remember , 'twas this single people of Gaul, ' 
When roused by oppression that bumbled ye^all. 



Bishops and priests who have 

, And given tbe 
Such were your 
your toll, 



levlsh'd your nil. 



Tbe God ye dishonour your mockery loathes. 
When ye consecrate kings with such pro* t Kate 



cbmen 
bead, 
To install him a 
And took back the brother to reign in hkt 

Who broke both bis oath aad the charter; 
This is a Bourbon, a brother :— beware I 

in at once if his oath be 



Ye two**-" .=i «. ;l n mi i , 

Who grace this august coronation ; 
Ye beauties whose splendour confers oa (he fete 

Its brightest and best decoration ; 
Ye numberless crowds who are balling your king. 
Ye troops whose reply makes tbe firmament nog, 
Like quick falling stars sbaU your glories die. 

When time is a little older ; 
The head ye have erown'd in the sod shall lie, 

And your own beside it moulder, 
And all that is IcA of this proud array, 
Shall be dust and ashes, and bones aad elay ! 

' I ■ ■ 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. . 
Janet; davit; Mr. ckitholm ; The 
0/ Mtuie ; The Days and Mrmoxr < 
nasi, the txj ant flute player , in our neat 

We are always anxious to render the Miaaoa 
instructive; but. we think the subject .of Aritk- 
' metie bas been so amply discussed, that sail 



not insert the letter of Mr. Adanu, though i 

excellent. 

The following are Intended for insertion 
A. to C.; W«toi*; Q. C-mi G. W , Ofnnei 
P. T.W.i Char Us ; Justus; Cam ma, G. L. 

We thank A / and J. a. most cordially, and 
Shall feel much obliged by contributions of ori- 
ginal or foreign music. 

Received— G. M B.i H.; O.; Jut Miller ; 
E. B. { J.D-h ; T. R. ; Andrews W. D.j M. S.; 
Fiortnttne ; / C—tt ; R Pttnu, and nu- 
merous other correspondents. 

F. N. C. feels warm ; but tbe fact h, U> pa- 
pers, as a series, would, we suspect, da us Ott»* 
credit, though some portions of the whole of 
tbera are very good. 

We should I ike to see the drawing offered by 

T.Jf.B, 

• Tne . 
tended to. 

The article sent by JhV. Adam* shsB bsaw a 

place when the engraving is finished ; the i 
remark will apply to E- H—t. 

by S J. B. will be i 





Tbe following are inadmissible :—H fS. Cook; 
O M.i T&e Second Pari of the Man i$t Aft* 
I of Its coming so lonjt alter the 



i. limbmbk 

#e«a*v east 

*. a a 



I 
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tyittv tin <5reat'0 &owt, at Saar&am, 




i H if v J S W , 
, and a genius 
superior to his age, Peter the Great felt the 
necessity t>f travelling through Europe, to 
acquire that knowledge which was neces- 
sary to lay the foundation of an empire. 
But it was not as a sovereign travelling, 
accompanied by a splendid retinue, that he 
hoped to attain a thorough insighf of the 
arts of life, and the manners of other 
countries. He put off the emperor, and 
assumed the garb of a poor labourer seek- 
ing work. Imbued with the grand truth, 
that the trident of Neptune is the sceptre 
of the world, he sooght work as a la- 
bourer in the English and Dutch dock- 
yards : he did not stay long at Chatham, 
but fixed at'Saardam, in North Holland; 
it was here that he inhabited a poor but," 
consisting, of two small rooms, differing 
in nothing from those inhabited bv his 
fellow-labourers. It was here, In a^or 
ad, that the absolute monarch of 
_ equal in extent to all Europe, 
hi* weary limbs, and matured the 
observations- of the da, 
Peter Michaeloff performed the 
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work, and went through all the drudgery 
to which the learners of every trade arc 
condemned. He performed "his task 
cheerfully, received on the Saturday night 
his small pittance of wages with apparent 
joy and tnankfulness, and devoted the 
usual portion of it to such amusements on 
the Sunday as his companions were in 
the habit of enjoying. His wages sufficed 
for all his necessities ; if he ever indulged 
in any excess, it was an extra glass or two 
ofgin.ofwhichhow^eK.remclyfoh*. 
He was very passionate, and Forgot the 
emperor so far as to fight with his fellow- 
workmen whenever tbey offended him. 
This gave no signs of the modern Fabius, 
whose coolness triumphed over the impe- 
tuosity of his audacious rival Charles. 

The cottage was going to decay, when 
the Princess of Orange, sister of the Em- 
peror Alexander, had another house built 
over it, to preserve it from the outrages' 
of time; so that at a distance the tra- 
veller fancies the object of Ms visit is lost. 
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coarsest after ages. 
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ON GHOSTS, SECOND SIGHT, awoke me, and said, " that nig tiiter had 
AND SUPERSTITIONS. i U8t •xph'ed ; I knew that she was a long 
. _ . ' way from us at the time, but he had so 
(For the Mirror.) often before foretold the death of his re- 
" There are no people, rude or learned," lations, and always with success, that 
says Johnson, " among whom apparitions 1 felt assured it was the case. An 
of the dead are not related and believed, express arrived next morning which con- 
This opinion could become universal only firmed it.** He said he felt a most ex- 
by its truth.'* The opinions of so great traordinary and singular sensation while 
a man as the author of Rasselas^ must receiving these intimations. He used to 
always be received with deference ; but it converse frequently about it, before large 
is to be remembered, that Johnson was parties at his own house and elsewhere, 
of a very superstitious turn of mind, The following anecdote is singular, 
and that things of this nature were al- if it be true. — A gentleman, connected 
most universally related and believed at with the family of Dr. Ferrier, an officer 
the time when he wrote. In adverting to in the army, and certainly addicted to no 
this subject, I cannot help observing that superstition, was quartered early in life, 
the manner in which these phantoms have in the middle of the last century, near the 
vanished before the light of knowledge castle of a gentleman in the north of 
affords a striking illustration of the inva- Scotland, he was supposed to possess the 
Iuable blessings which descend even to Second Sight. Strange rur.-iours were 
the lowest of the people from the diffusion afloat respecting the old gentleman. He 
of the sound principles of philosophy, was one night confined to his bed by in. 
For some years I was undecided, as to disposition, and the officer, < mentioned 
the existence or non-existence of super, above, was reading to him in a stormy 
natural appearances, but after attentively night, while the fishing-boat belonging to 
considering and reading several books on the castle was at sea. The old chieftain 
the subject, I may be classed with the repeatedly expressed much anxiety re- 
** unbelievers," and am disposed to agree spfcting his people, and at last exclaimed, 
with Wordsworth ; " My boat is lost !" The colonel replied, 
« I look far ghosts, bat none will force " How do you know it, sir ?** He was 
Their way to me; 'tis fakely said answered, " I see two of the boatmen 
That there was ever intercourse bringing in the third drowned, all drip- 
Between the living and the dead." phig wet, and laying him down close 

In lately reading Jams' " Ghosts Sto- beside your chair." The chair was shifted 
ties," I was led to remark, that almost all with precipitation. In the course of the 
the " accredited" fables therein related, night the fishermen returned with the 
occurred between 1640 and 1700 ; in which corpse of one of the boatmen. • 
time (especially during the inteiregnum,) Mr. Jarvis says in his introduction, ' 
there existed an implicit belief in ghosts (p. 8.) M They say that since the death 
and spirits, as appears from many writeis* of our Saviour miracles have ceased. As 
As the world is getting more enlightened, a layman I have nothing to do with the 
and knowledge is becoming more gene- theological part of this argument ; but it 
rally diffused among the lower classes, appears to me to be perfectly unfounded* 
so is the belief in spirits evaporating. I But what is a miracle ? — a miracle con- 
should like to ask Mr. Jarvis, and the «sts of a violation of the ordinary laws of 
other believers of Ghost stories, why do nature ; but how do we know that the 
we never hear or see any Ghosts at the spiritual intercourse of the dead and living 
present time ? and why nothing has been is to be classed among the violations of 
heard of them for the last forty or fifty those laws ? And what is a miracle, we 
years, of a superhuman nature ? This I repeat, if not only the spiritual, but the 
think will startle him a little. There is bodily intercourse betwixt spirits and mor* 
one thing which I do not know how to tals is not one ? I must honestly confess 
account for; that is, whether there be any that I am not at all of Mr. J.'s opinion, 
such thing as the " Second Sight?" There The appearance of Samuel's ghost is, I 
are so many instances of this on record, think, accounted a miracle by every body, 
and some of them really authenticated and there are in his own book, numerous 
ones, too, that I u know not what to make instances of human beings feeling ghosts, 
on't." I have met with a gentleman, in- (for instance, see p. 155). I now shall 
deed, who possessed this power ; whose proceed to give a sketch of the popular 
rank and fortune were highly respectable, superstitions of the northern nations. I 
He has constantly foretold the death of his commence with Sweden. The people of 
relations or intimate friends, at the very Sweden, whether high or low, are all par- 
time when the catastrophe occurred. " One ticularly given to tales of ghosts and spi- 
night,*' said his lady, " my husband • Jarvis- Obost Siories, p. 104. 
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riti ; with the latter, indeed, they are Yet where their midnight pranks hare been 

not only a passion as an entertainment, The circled hirf will betray to-morrow, 

but a serious matter of belief. The pos- Sometimes, however, the night wan- 

tilion (as indeed in other countries,) will derer is unlucky enough to enter into their 

entertain the traveller on his journey with charmed circle, and then they instantly 

the tales of • his popular superstition, become visible to him, and play him a 

These are, perhaps, more numerous with thousand tricks ; but this is more in way- 

the Swede than with the peasant of any wardness than malice, for they are not 

other country ; each element having its really mischievous. The only point in 

peculiar spirit, and each spirit having which they are not so poetical as the 

some legend of love or terror attached to English fairy, is the place of their dwel- 

h is existence. The Swedish word Troll ling, which, instead of being a cowslip 

is very undefined ; it is generally under- bell, is the hollow of a little round stone, 

stood to comprehend the whole tribe of called an Elf Mill. The spirit called 

spirits in their various forms and attri- Stromkari resides in the rivers ; accord - 

butes ; more properly speaking, however, ing to the old belief, he sits in his blue 

it means the little wood and mountain depths playing constantly on the hurp ; 

spirits that milk the cows and tame the any children who may by chance have 

horses ; but if any thing of iron is cast heard him, have always afterwards the 

over them, their power to work mischief gift of harmony. He will play, too, by 

ceases. The cattle may also be secured lakes and streams, to the dancing of the 

from them by hiding garlic or assafoetida elves, who, on this account, generally 

about their heads. They are also known choose the river Meads for the place of 

more particularly under the names of their night revelling ; " a superstition," 

Skogara and Sjora. Among the spirits says a contemporary, " infinitely more 

that have the most to do with the human beautiful than the sweetest of Greece or 

race, the Kabolds play a conspicuous part Rome." The Skogara is a bad spirit, 

They dwell in the lofty trees that grow whose cry is heard at night in the woods, 

about the habitations of men; great care when you must pronounce He ! which 

is therefore taken not to cut any of these prevents you from receiving any injury, 

down ; those who have neglected this cau- The keck is no less evil but belongs to 

tion have been punished for it, by some the water. If any thins metallic is thrown 

incurable disease. They are also called into the stream, it will prevent him from 

Nisse-god-drang, i.e. Nisse good-lad be- hurting you while bathing. You must 

cause they help the family in all its dif- not call such mischievous beings, or any 

faculties. The Swedes believe that each of the magic animals, by their own names, 

individual has a guardian spirit or Nisse. but by some allusion to any of their pecu- 

When any one has a sickness, it is sup- liarities : as the weasel must not be called 

posed to proceed from the displeasure of weasel, but adnino ; the fox you must 

this spirit; it i3 essential therefore to call blue-foot; the wolf, grey-foot, or 

mollify the Nisse, when a curious ce- gold-foot ; the bear old man, or grand. 

remony is performed, which my limits father, <|c. ; with these precautions you 

will not permit me to describe. The may shoot them without any danger to 

Swedes have the usual tales of dwarfs, yourself. 

giants, &c, nor is there any want of elves The cat, the toad, (in whom are often 

or fairies, thclighest and prettiest creations enchanted princesses,) and amongst birds, 

of the popular northern superstitions, the owl, the cuckoo, and the pie, are all 

Elf, (in the plural Elfwor,) signifies a possessed of supernatural power, and you 

liver sprite, in its original and limited must take care how you speak to them 



acceptation ; and hence every great river is 
called Elf— for instance, Gota Elf,— I 
tli ink it probable that the German river 
Elbe has to trace its name from the same 
word. The mythology of these little 
beings is nearly the same among the 
Swedes, as it was with ourselves about a 
century ago ; and where the Swedish pea- 
sant sees a circle marked out on the 
looming grass, he attributes it to the 
midnight dance3 of the fairies. With 
these, as with us, 

O'er the dewy green. 
By the glow-worm 'a 5i.Lt 
Dance the civet of night, 

Unheard, unseen, 
2 C 2 



or you run the risk of being choked. 
Children born on a Sunday have the 
power of seeing spirits : even the horse is 
a prophetic animal. A Tomiegabbe is 
a spirit that generally appears of grey 
colour, and in the shape of a deformed 
dwarf ; they arc sometimes friendly, 
sometimes inimical to the human race; 
they protect the house from all dangers, 
and often do the work of the servants. 
Wherever any of these spirits are visible 
something extraordinary is expected to 
happen. 

The reader will perceive a great simi- 
larity in the romances of the north, as 
tlie Scotch browmes resemble the last 
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mentioned spirits. I could give a consi- 
derable number of tales of Swedish super- 
tion, but they are too like those English 
ones most commonly known, to be worth 
repeating here. 

Vyvyan. 



WHAT IS TIME? 

BY TBS RET. JOSHCA MAHSDKN. 

I asked an aped man — if man of cares, 
Wrinkled and bent, apd white with hoar}' hairs; 

• Time u the warp oflife » he said— « oh, tell 
The yonng, the gay, the fair, to weare it well !" 
1 asked the ancieut venerable dead. 

Sages who wrote, and warriors who bled ; 

From the cold grave a hollow murmur flowed, 

« Time sowed the seed we reap in this abode !> 

I asked a dying sinner, ere the tide 

Of life had left his veins,—* Time f» he replied, 

« I've lost it !— ah ! the treasure !» and he died. 

I nsked the golden sun, and silver spheres 

Thn*e bright chronometers of days and years ; 

They answered—* Time is bat a meteor glare,* 

And bade us for eternity prepare. 

I asked the Seasons, in their annual rouud 

VVhich beautify or desolate the ground ; 

And they replied (no oracle more wise) 

" Tis folly s blank, and wisdom s highest prise !» 

I asked ii spirit lost ; but, oh, the shriek 

That pierced ray soul ! I shudder while I speak ' 

It cried, « a particle-a speck— a mite 

Of endless years, duration infinite !* 

Of things inanimate, my dial I 

Consulted,— it made me this reply,— 

• Time is the season fair of living well. 
The path of glory, or the path of hell." 
1 asked my Bible, and methiaks it said, 

« Time is the present hour, the past is fled : 

Live ! live to day, to-morrow never yet 

On any human being rose or set." 

I asked old father Time himself at last, 

But in a moment be flew swiftly past ; 

His chariot was a cloud, the reinless wind 

His noiseless steeds, which left no trace behind. 

I asked the mighty angel, who shall stand 

One foot on sea, and one en solid land; 

• By heavens, I swear the mystery's o'er ; 
Time was,» he cried, « but Time sbaU be no 

• more.' 



A HISTORY OF CELEBRATED 
COLOSSAL STATUES, 

BY JAMES ELMES, ESQ. M.B.I.A. 
( For the Mirror. J 

The practice of executing statues of co- 
lossal dimensions and proportions is of 
very high antiquity. The people of the 
East, from the most ancient times, have 
been celebrated for colossal sculpture. 
The pagodas of China and of India, and 
the excavated caverns of the east, abound 
with colossi of every denomination. The 
•Asiatics, the Egyptians, and in particular 
the Greeks, have excelled in these works 
The celebrated Colossus of Rhodes was 



reckoned one of the seven wonders of the 
world. This statue, which Muratori 
reckons among the fables of antiquity, 
was raised by the Rhodians, in honour of 
Apollo, who, according to Solinus, seemed 
to delight in Rhodes more than in any 
other part of the earth, because there is 
never a day ever so dark or clouded, but 
the sun appears to the inhabitants of that 
island. Besides, they say that in Rhodes 
he begot his favourite daughter Rhodia ; 
that he sent down upon it showers of 
gold, and caused, on his birth-day, roses 
to open and spread. 

There are many contradictory accounts 
in ancient authors concerning this colossal 
statue of Apollo; but the following, 
gathered from several sources, is not de- 
void of interest, though mixed up with 
much fable : — When Demetrius, king of 
Macedon, the son of Antigonus, laid 
siege to the city of Rhodes, because they 
would not renounce their alliance with 
Ptolemy Soter, the Rhodians were so suc- 
coured by their allies, and particularly 
by Ptolemy, that the besiegers were 
compelled to abandon their enterprise. — 
The Rhodians, in recognition of their 
' regard for these services of their allies, 
and of the protection of their tutelary 
deity Apollo, resolved to erect a brazen 
statue of the sun of a prodigious grandeur. 
Chares, the disciple of Lysippus, was 
intrusted with the project. The Rhodians 
demanded what sum he required to com- 
plete the statue of a given size. Upon 
delivering his answer, they required him 
to name his price for one of double the 
size, for which he demanded double the 
amount of his former estimate. He had 
scarcely half finished the work, when he 
found that he had expended all the money 
that he had received for the whole, which 
overwhelmed him so completely with 
grief and despair, that he hanged himself. 
Laches, his fellow countryman, finished 
the work in the space of three Olympiads 
(twelve years), and placed the enormous 
statue on its pedestal. Pliny does not 
mention the latter artist, but gives all the 
honour to Chares. 

Scarcely sixty years had elapsed before 
this monster of art was thrown from its 
place by an earthquake, which broke it off* 
at the knees, where it remained till the 
conquest of Rhodes by the Saracens, 
in A.D. 684, when it was beaten to 
pieces, and sold to a Jew merchant, who 
loaded above nine hundred camels with 
its spoils. 

Strabo, Pliny, and other ancient au- 
thors, who lived at the time that the 
colossus of Rhodes is said to have been 
in existence, and who could have learned 
from cotemporaries the truth or falsehood 
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of accounts that were given of it, give as 
authentic, its height at seventy cubits, or 
a hundred English feet. Other authors, 
who flourished since its destruction, re- 
port its haight at eighty cubits. Pliny 
also relates other particulars, as that few 
persons could embrace its thumb; and 
that its fingers were as long as ordinary 
statues, which, calculated by the propor- 
tion of a well made man, would make its 
height nearer to eighty than seventy 
cubits. Perhaps the latter dimensions 
may relate to its real altitude to the crown 
of its head, and the greater to its altitude 
if erect. Nor am I aware that any other 
writer has given this reason for the appa- 
rent difference. 

The statue was placed across the en- 
trance of the harbour, its feet placed on 
two rocks, and the Rhodian vessels could 
pass under its legs. Ip the Anthology 
are two epigrams upon this colossus, one 
of which attributes the work to Chares, 
and the other to Laches. Strabo, Pliny, 
and Eustathius, the learned archbishop 
of Thessalonica, who, in a. d. 730, wrote 
comments upon Homer, and other an- 
cient authors, in his Dissertation upon 
the Geographical Writings of Dionysius 
Periegetes, who flourished in the time of 
Augustus, agree in attributing this co- 
lossal work to Chares, the disciple of 
Lysippus. Some antiquaries have thought, 
with great justice, that the fine head of 
the sun, which is stamped upon the 
Rhodian medals, is a representation of 
that of the colossus. 

Of other colossal statues, those which 
were executed by Phidias are among the 
most celebrated for beauty and elegance 
of workmanship. They were his Olym- 
pian Jupiter and his Minerva of the Par- 
thenon. The virgin goddess was repre- 
sented in a noble attitude, twenty-six 
cubits, or thirty-nine feet in height, 
erect, clothed in a tunic reaching to the 
feet In her hand she brandished a 
spear, and at her feet lay her buckles, 
and a dragon of admirable execution, 
supposed to represent Eriothoneius. On 
the middle of tier helmet a sphynx was 
carved, and on each of its sides a griffin. 
On the a-gis were displayed a Medusa's 
head, and a figure of victory. This 
colossal work was not only grand and 
striking in itself, but contained on its 
various parts curious specimens of minute 
sculpture in bassi rilievi, which Phidias 
is said to have brought to perfection. 
Cicero, Pliny, Plutarch, Pausanias, and 
other illustrious authors of antiquity, in 
whose times this noble piece of workman- 
ship was in existence, speak of it with 
unqualified rapture ; while the architec- 
ture of the temple itself and its exquisite 



sculptures prove the veracity of thsir asse- 
verations. 

His Olympian Jupiter was executed 
after the ungrateful treatment that he re- 
ceived from the Athenians, when he 
abandoned the city of his birth, which he 
had rendered celebrated by his works, and 
took refuge in Elis. Animated rather 
than subdued by the ingratitude of his 
countrymen, Phidias laboured to surpass 
the greatest works with which he had 
adorned Athens. With this view he 
framed the statue of Jupiter Olympius 
for the Eleans, and completely succeeded 
even in excelling his own Minerva irr 
the Parthenon. Lucian says, that in 
order to render this work as perfect in de- 
tail as it was noble in conception and 
outline, he exhibited it, while in progress, 
to the public view, and concealing him- 
self near it, heard every criticism made by 
the spectators, and profited by every sug- 
gestion which he considered as useful. 
This colossal statue was sixty feet in 
height, and completely embodied the 
sublime picture, which Homer has given 
of the mythological monarch of the hea- 
vens. ' 

Phidias, above all other artists, proved 
the truth of Sir Joshua Reynolds' opin- 
ion upon the works of the Greeks, who 
said, in a conversation related by the 
amiable secretary for foreign corres- 
pondence in the Royal Academy (Prince 
Hoare, Esq.), M I have settled my mind 
as to this point : when I look at the works 
of the Greeks, I do not see Fancy — I do 
not see Genius; I see Philosophy :** 
which, he might have added, embraces 
the essence of them both, and of all the 
finer qualities of art. 

While descanting on the colossi of 
ancient times, we should not forget the 
magnificent, and perhaps extravagant, 
proposal of Dinocrates to Alexander the 
Great, of forming Mount Athos into a 
colossus of that conqueror ; nor of a si- 
milar proposal of modern times, of sculp- 
turing one of the Alps, near the pass of 
Simplon, into a resemblance of Buona- 
parte. 

Among other celebrated colossi of 
ancient times, historians record as emi- 
nently 1 beautiful, that which was exe- 
cuted by Lysippus at Tarentum. It was 
forty cubits, or sixtytfeet in height. The 
difficulty of carrying it away, more than 
moderation in the conqueror, alone pre- 
vented Fabius from removing it to Rome, 
* with the statue of Hercules belonging to 
the same city. 

Colossi were in use also in Italy before 
the time of the Romans despoiling their 
vanquished enemies of their works of art. 
The Jupiter of Leontium in Sicily wa* 
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seven cubits in height, and the Apollo of as decorate tome of -our public buildings 

wood that was transported from Etruria, and commemorative columns, as those on 

and placed in the library of Augustus at St. Paul's cathedral, Lord Hill's column 

Kome, was fifty feet in stature. The in Shrewsbury, the Britannia on the Nel- 

same emperor also placed a fine bronze son column at Yarmouth, the Duke of 

colossus of Apollo in the temple of that Bedford in Russell-square, Charles Fox 

god, which he built near his own palace, in Bloomsbury-square, &c. are all that 

Inc earliest colossus that is recorded to England can at present boast of in this 

have been sculptured in Rome was the noble style of art. The four colossal 

statue of Jupiter Capitolinus,thatSpurius statues at Paris, which are in front of the 

Larvilius placed in the capitol, after his f a< jade of the palace of the Corps Legis- 



victory over the Samnites ; but they soon Utif, are in good taste, and show great 
became far fiom scarce. Five are parti- boldness and freedom in the execution, 
cularlv noticed ; namely, two of Apollo, They represent the four greatest lcgisla- 
twoof Jupiter, and one of the sun. tures of France— Sully, Colbert, L'Hopi- 

rnerc have been dug up among the tal, and D'Aguesseau : they are in their 
rums of ancient Rome a colossal statue proper costume and seated, 
ot trie city of Rome, which was reckoned Canova's Perseus is also much larger 
among the tutelary divinities of the em- than life, and although a very fine work, 
pirc. 1 he superb colossi on the Monte belongs rather to the heroic than the 
Cavallo called by some antiquaries the colossal. See Elmes's Dictionary of the 
Dioscuri, are magnificent specimens of Fine Arts. 

Grecian art ; so is the Farnese Hercules, 

and the gigantic Flora of the Belvedere. 
Rome possesses several other colossi of 
admirable workmanship, as the colossal 
statue of Alexander the Great in the Co- 
lonna palace ; the rare colossus of Anto- 
ninus, in the Palazxi Vitelleschi ; the 
celebrated statue of the Nile; the four 
statues that surround the splendid foun- 
tain and obelisk of the Piazzo Navona, 
the admired work of Bernini. They are 
personifications of four of the principal 
rivers in the world ; namely the Ganges, 
which was sculptured by Fran. BajattA ; 
the Nile, by Antonio Fancelli ; the Da- 
nube, by Claude Franc ; and the Rio de 
la Plata, by Antonio Raggi : the statue of 
Jupiter, in the gardens of the Palazzo 
Doria at Genoa, and other colossal statues 
of less consequence. 

The pride and ambition of the Boman 
emperors led them to encourage sculp- 
tural representations of theirpersons. Nero 
was the first who ventured on a colossus 
of himself, by Zenodorus; but after his 
death it wa3 dedicated to Apollo, or the 
sun. Commodus aftei wards took ofF the 
head, and replaced it with a portrait of 
himself. Domitian, actuated by a simi- 
lar ambition, had a colossus of himself 
carved as the deity of the sun. 

Among more modern works of this 
nature is the enormous colossus of San 
Carlo Borromeo at Arona, in the Mila- 
nese territory. It is of bronze, sixty feet 
in height, and has a staircase into its in- 
terior, for the purpose of occasional re- 
pairs and restorations. 

The bronze colossus, copied from one agreeable, 
ofjthe Monte Cavallo statues, in Hyde Our Saxon ancestors like most other 
Fark, London ; and a few, but little warlike nations, were great idolaters, 
larger than life, of the size that may be and although the objects of their worship 
termed heroic rather than colossal, such might have been numerous, they had 



ON VIEWING THE DRAWING OF FRUITS 
AND FLOWERS, PAINTED BY Mrs POPE; 

IN THE EXHIBITION AT SOMCRSET HOUSE. 

(For the Mirror.) 
What fairy band hath pressd each blooming 
flow? 

And tinged the vellum with a varied hue ? 
Wbat mighty genius thus exerts its pow*r, 
And sheds the lucid drops of sparkling dew ? 

There lovely Flora, deck'd in rich array 
Expands her beauties, as in native dale, 

Pomoua's charms their mellow'd tints display 
Peering beneath the silvery purple veiL 

The pearled dew-drop on the blmhing rose 

Hangs like the tear upon the damask cheek 
Of some fair maid, whose bosom fraught with 
woes 

Vents the soft sigh a kind relief to seek. 

Emerging; from the shade with pkyful strife 
The gay Roselta rears her modest mien, 

So the coy beauty in the bud of life 
Courts the fond gaze yet blushes to be seen. 

To theo ! whose pencil rivals nature's hues 
Bids eviy blossom all its sweets display. 

May heaT'n no earthly happiness refuse 
And bless thy virtues with eternal day. 

Ci-avis. 



THE DAYS. 
(To the Editor of the Mirror. ) 

I . i < 

Sib, — Your readers have been presented 
by P. T. \V. with a brief account of 
"the Months/ seriatim,- the following 
sketch of the days may perhaps 
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seven deities more particularly adored 
than the rest, viz. the Sun, Moon, 
Tutico, Woden, Thor, Friga, and 
Sealer; to each of these the days of the 
week were respectively consecrated, and 
from them they derive their names. 

1. Sunday (called by the Saxons 
Sunandaeg) was dedicated to the Sun— 
the glorious luminary of day being with 
them like the Persians, the chief object 
of veneration. His idol was erected in a 
consecrated temple, and represented the 
bust of a man set upon a pillar, his face 
darting bright rays, and holding with 
extended arms a wheel before his breast 
to denote the circuit of " the golden orb 
around our sphere." 

2. Monday (Monandaeg) was de- 
voted to the Moon, her idol represented a 
female standing on a pedestal, habited in 
a short coat, and a hood, with two long 
ears, the dress was altogether very sin- 
gular but history affords no satisfactory 
due to such apparent incongruity. 

3. Tuesday ( Tuescdaeg) was conse- 
crated to Tuisco, who as legend reports, 
was father of the Germans and Scythians, 
from whom the Saxons sprung : he was 
held in such estimation by his country- 
men, that according to the Pagan custom 
he was deified after his decease. His 
idol represented a venerable old man with 
a long wnite beard, standing on a pe- 
destal, the skin of a wild boar thrown 
across his shoulders, and a sceptre in his 
light hand. 

4. Wednesday ( Woden* sdaeg) was 
consecrated to Woden or Odin, supreme 
deity of the northern nations, who con- 
sidered him father of all the gods, and 
also the god of war, answering to Mars 
with the Romans, his numerous exploits 
hold a conspicuous place in their mytho- 
logy, and his votaries arc promised a 
seat in his vaihal or palace, where they 
are to enjoy eternal pleasure and refresh 
themselves by drinking mead from the 
skulls of their earthly victims.* The 
idol of Woden represents a warrior in a 
bold and martial attitude, clad in bright 
armour, holding in his right hand a 
broad crooked sword, and a shield in his 
left. 

5. Thursday ( Thor* sdaeg) was conse- 
crated to Thor, who was the eldest son of 
Woden, and answers to the Roman Ju- 
piter — among the Saxons and Danes it 
was believed he was supreme governor of 
the air, that he presided over lightning 
and thunder, ana directed the winds : 
and they supplicated him for refreshing 
showers and fruitful seasons. His idol 

•'For a further account of this custom, vide 
Ittirror, No. V. page 73. 



was represented seated on a stately throne, 
his head decked with a golden crown, 
adorned with twelve glittering stars^ and 
a regal sceptre in his right hand. 

6*. Friday {Friga' sdaeg) was conse- 
crated to Friga or Frea, the wife of 
Woden, and mother of all the gods. 
Like Vends with the Romans, she was 
the goddess^ of love and pleasure, and 
bestowed a variety of unspeakable de- 
lights on her votaries. She is represented 
by an idol of a female figure with a naked 
sword in her right hand, and a bow in 
her left— to signify that in time of danger 
women as well as men must prepare for 
battle. 

7. Saturday (Sealer* sdaeg) was by 
the Saxons consecrated to Seater, who u» 
supposed to answer to the Roman Salur- 
nus. His idol represented him standing 
on a pedestal, upon the prickly back of a 
perch, his head bare, and his visage lean. 
He is dressed in a long coat, girded about 
the waist and shoulders with a linen sash. 
In his right hand he held a pail of water, 
in which were fruits and flowers. The 
sharp fins of the fish represented that the 
Saxons by worshipping Seater should 
pass safely through every difficulty — the 
wheel was an emblem of their unity — tbe 
girdle of their freedom, and the pail of 
water betokened that he would nourish 
the ground with seasonable showers to 
produce the fruits of the earth. Such 
together with some others of less note, as 
Ermenscwl, Helms teed, Prono, Fide- 
gast, Sec were the deities to whom our 
forefathers not only paid divine honours, 
but even sacrificed human creatures. 

Idolatry was however happily in a 
great measure destroyed in England by 
Kthelbert, king of Kent, the first Chris- 
tian Anglo-Saxon monarch. 

About the year 850, Gregory, (after- 
wards Pope) happened to go through the 
alave-maAet at Rome, and admiring the 
beauty of some children fox sale,- he in- 
quired of what country they were, and 
being toW Angli, (Englishmen) he an- 
swered, Non Angli, sed Angeli, forent, 
si essent Christiani (they would not be 
English but angels, were they but Chris- 
tian s\ Upon nis again asking of what 
province, they told him Deira (Northum- 
berland) to which he answered De ira 
Dei sunt deliberandi (they are to be de- 
livered from the wrath of God) from that 
moment be ardently promoted the con- 
version of England to the Christian faith, 
and sent over several Missionaries from 
Rome, under Saint Augustine, who 
landed upon the Isle of Thanet, and 
being favourably received by Ethelbert, 
quickly propagated the gospel, and in 
about fifty years, the whole seven king- 
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doms in the Saxon Heptarchy had em. Corbeny, and brought the shrine of St. 

braced the Christian faith. Marcoul to Rheims. 



I am, Sir, your's, 



Jacobus. &ettU mQQXWfo}, 

No. XXVI. 



TOUCHING FOR THE EVIL*— 
FRENCH CORONATION. 

Last week we devoted an entire Number 



MASTER ANTONIO MINASI. 



of the Mirror "(the Supplement, Vo. There is no art or science, the know* 

144), to an account of the coronation of ledge of which appears so intuitive as 

Charles X. of France, containing a more that of music, which really developed 

complete account of that ceremony, his. itself in babes and sucklings. Haydn, 

torical and descriptive, than has appeared. Mozart, and our own Crotch and Davy, . 

It would be seen that some parts of the with a host of others might be adduced 

ancient forms had been departed from : in proof of this, were the fact not already 

one superstitious custom, however, was too well known to require any evidence in 

retained— we allude to the king going to its support. Nor is the subject of the 

the Monastery of St. Marcoul a day or present memoir the least remarkable in. 

two after the coronation, and touching the stance of extraordinary musical talent — 

sick at the hospital of St. Agnes, which That s child not more than ten years of 

is appropriated to persons afflicted with age should be able to delight as well as 

scrofula. This pretended prerogative of astonish the musical world 



This pretended prerogative of astonish the musical world by his per. 
touching for the king's evil is a cus- formances on a concert flute, is in itself 
torn which can be traced to the reign of sufficiently remarkable ; but that many 
Robert II. son of Hugh Capet, in 91)1. of the pieces should be of his own com* 
The English historians ascribe this pre- position, and excellent as compositions, is 
rogative to their kings exclusively, and still more surprising, yet such is really 
pretend that Edward the Confessor, who the case with Master Minasi, who has 
ascended the throne in 1043, received it already been honoured with the approba- 
from heaven on account of his many vir- tion and patronage of the duke of York, 
tues and sanctified life, with liberty to and many of the nobilityr 
transmit it to his successors. The ma. Master Antonio Minasi, son of Mr. 
lady itself, lea ecromlUa, has acquired Minasi the artist, was born in London, 
the name of king's evil from the belief and is now only ten years old \ so early 
for time immemorial that kings alone can as the age of three yeaxs and a half, 
cure it. It was a singular sight to see young Minasi manifested an astonishing: 
James II., while a fugitive in France, talent for music, and a particular inch- 
devoting himself to the sole occupation nation for the flute, so much so that the 
of touching those afflicted with this disease celebrated Mr. Drouet expressed a great 
in our hospitals. St. Thomas, in his desire to see him, and was so much 
work on the Government of Princes, says, surprised at hearing him perform an air 
that one of the effects of the coronation is that he warmly solicited the boy's father 
the gift of healing the king's eviL Indeed, to place him under his tuition, remarking, 
this learned doctor spends much time in- that " he would make him a great man.'* 
speaking of the wonders which he himself In consequence of Mr. Drouet's sudden 
witnessed, wrought by the hands of St. departure from this country, his father 
Louis, with whom he was on very fami. has most unremittingly cultivated the 
liar terms. Formerly the French kings talent of his son, and with such decided 
used to heal the afflicted with this disease success, that when only four yean old, 
at Corbeny, an abbey six leagues distant on being solicited, he played before seve- 
from Rheims. At the coronation of Louis ral of the nobility's parties, and was 
XVI. the patients, who were very nume- likewise a great favourite with the late 
rous, were conducted to the garden of the Benjamin West, the great historical 
Abbey of St. Rerai. St. Louis established painter. At the age of five years he 
a brotherhood at Corbeny, in which the visited Liverpool, where he became a 
kings are enrolled, and the French kings great favourite in the highest societies t 
have granted great privileges to that mo- he was much noticed by Mr. Roscoe, at 
nastery. Louis XI. exempted it from whose house he performed. In Liverpool, 
subsidy of every kind in 1478, and made Rophino Lacy now leader of the Ballets 
a present of a large sum of money, and a at the Opera House, expressed his great 
very rich shrine in which to deposit the surprise that Master Minasi lid not per- 
remains of St. Marcoul. The place has form at the Music Hall, and solicited 
become a well-known pilgrimage. It was him to play at his concert, on which oc- 
Louis XIV. that dispensed with going to caaion Mr. Lacy composed and dedicated 
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to him some beautiful variations on the from the sterling powers and qualities of 

popular air of Sul Margins, with a full his youth. The latter class or society in 

band. the metropolis is indeed a small one : the 

It having become known in the first great mass is principally composed of the 
circles, that Master Minasi was about to shadowy and the substantial ; the former 
return to London, he was requested to placing all their affections upon the ad- 
give a wncert, which he accordingly did, ventitious circumstances of lift, and 
being then six years old. On this occa- putting in stronger language than that of 
sion he had three different leaders and the words, to every candidate for their notice 
assistance of Mr. Molineux, &c At this awkward Question— > Who and what 
the age of seven years, having letters of are you V* and the latter as provokingly 
Introduction to the first families in Man- confining their inquiry to — " What are 
Chester, he went there and gave a concert you worth ?*» Now un**>ss the adventurer 
at the Exchange Rooms. The year fol- can skilfully evade, oV satisfactorily an. 
lowing he gave another concert under the. swer those questions, he has little chance 
patronage of the civil and military au- of making his way in either of the great 
thorities of the places ; at this he played divisions of the London world. The 
God Save the King, with DroueVs Va- young Irish who make the law their no- 
riationt. At nine years of age he was minal profession, are generally compelled 
introduced to his royal highness the duke to postpone their answer to the latter 
of York before whom he played, and question, but they are not so reluctant to 
under whose patronage he performed on meet the former ; in truth, the pride of 
the 30th of June, 1824, at the Theatre ancestry is deeply felt amongst them, and 
RoyaL Covent Garden, at Miss M. Tree's they survey the roll of their pedigree with 
benefit, on which occasion he gained great as much pleasure as a more pains-taking 
applause. He also gave another proof of Englishman would survey the handsome 
his great ability at the Argyle Rooms, rent-roll bequeathed to him by his father, 
for the benefit of the Athenaion. He the firet of his family. Even amongst 
has played before many of the most dis- the lower orders of the Irish, this regard 
tinguisbed individuals in the country, all for the honours of an ancient name is 
of whom speak of him in terms of the particularly striking. I have often seen 
highest praise. Master Minasi la now in it whimsically illustrated by persons 
town, where we hope the public will filling the meanest stations in life ; and 
have many opportunities of appreciating by none more so than old Katty Mahony, 
his extraordinary talents. my grandfather's cook for five-and-forty 
—————— — years, in the county of Limerick. Kate 

QliH ^tlttiOX' hardly knew one letter of the alphabet 

y ^ ' from another ; but her memory was 

i^mn * rn^« strong, the family chapter of descent had 

CHOICE EXTRACTS FROM been carefully preserved by her kindred, 

NEW WORKS. and she had got it all in her head. Many 

i a time have I listened to the old woman 

PRIDE OF ANCESTRY. M sne marshalled her ancestors, and re* 

j. , ,. . counted their honourable fetes, pausing 

one of a senes of mterestxng Tak» m ^ tImoh l ed the name of Mahony. 

o i^rkjuet JfiMf* , enU tied Alu* w fa her, there was no greater degradL 

Allanf " 2'^ tows** Town" f* ^ - n ^ world than n * beifl 

Jig Alexander WtUon. shew that one's family settled in Ireland 

As soon as M'Neil had settled himself in many a year before the protectorship of 

lodgings in Adam-stTeet, Adelphi, he fol- Oliver Cromwell. From this old dame I 

lowed the established practice of his lite- caught all the taste I have for heraldry ; 

rary brethren, and entered himself on the and she it was who first told me of the 

books'K Gray*a Inn. Many men, as I deeds (some of which might aa well have 

have"before hinted, take this step who been forgotten) of 



my own forefathers 

never purpose going to the bar : they say she always did moTe for the family of 
ft gives them a respectable locality : it Mahony than for that of her " master's 
identifies them in some measure with a aon, n tul at length I began to doubt the 
learned profession, and serves the double authenticity of her records, and to ex- 
purpose of aiding them to pass as gentle- amine the matter for myself. However, 
men, with the lovers of artificial dis tine- Kate was substantially right ; her an- 
tion, and giving the appearance of appli- cestors grew better the farther they went 
cation for the eyes of the soberer few, who back ; and mine, on the other hand, 
look beyond the meresupcrficea of things, dwindled away in the distance, and the 
and calculate on what a man may be chain was broken in 1664. 
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- This attention to ancestry is strikingly 
neglected in England, even amongst very 
respectable families ; you inquire in vain 
of ninety-nine men out of a hundred for 
three or four branches of their genealo- 
gical tree ; many of them can trace no 
further back than their great grandfathers, 
and, to speak the truth, are quite indif- 
ferent about the matter. In large mer- 
cantile places, where the casualties of 
commerce are continually raising indivi- 
duals from comparative indigence to 
wealth, there will«*lwavs be a large class 
who have no motivWfor looking backwards 
beyond the day of their own guod for- 
tune. I once knew a very worthy man, 
who had read much, and thought a good 
deal more, and who was of an ancient 
and honourable family, yet so little did 
he care about his ancestors, that when I 
spoke to him on the subject, he could 
only reckon up his forefathers for about a 
century past ; and this seemed to me the 
more remarkable, as in the parish church 
near his residence, and to which he regu- 
larly repaired on the Sabbath day, there 
were numerous monuments and tablets, 
the inscriptions on which, with a little 
help, enabled me to make out a pedigree 
of several hundred years' duration ; the 
doing which, I believe, gave me much 
greater pleasure than my friend expe- 
rienced at rinding he was of so old and 
honourable a stock ; indeed, the only re- 
ward I received for my trouble was to 
hear him rejoice that there was a growing 
disrespect amongst us for mere names and 
honours, and to anticipate that the great 
efforts making to moralize and instruct 
the age, would lead to the breaking down 
of artificial notions of dignity, and pro- 
cure the recognition of virtue and talent 
as the highest titles. Such must be the 
effect in a striking degree of the advance 
of knowledge; and it is a curious and 
profitable thing to look into our own his- 
tory, and we how gradually the blind re- 
verence for names has given way before 
the light of education. It was only so 
far back as Henry the First (as Camden 
tells us), that M it seemed a dissgrace for 
a gentleman to have but one single name, 
as the meaner sort and bastards had ; for 
the daughter and hcire of Fit z- Haroon, a 
great lord (as Robert of Glocester in the 
of the industrious Antiquary 
Iohn Stowe WTitcth), when King 
Henry the First would have married her 
to his base sonnc Robert, she first re- 
fusing answered — 

' It were to me a great shame, 
To haue a Lord witbouten his twa name 

whereupon the king his father gave him 
the name of Fitxroy, who after was Earlc 



of Glocester, and the onely worthy of his 
age in England." 



SPIRIT OF THE 

. yublit journals* 

HINTS FOR A JOINT-STOCK 
HORSE-MANUFACTORY COM- 
PANY. 

Soon shall thy arm, unconquer'd steam ! afar 
Drag the slow barge, and urge the rapid car. 

Darwin's Zoonomia. 

An ingenious friend of mine, lately dead, 
who was an universal speculator, and al- 
most as ambitious a genius as the La- 
putan philosophers, celebrated by Gulli- 
ver, has left behind him a digest ef 
wonderful discoveries, phenomena, and 
projects— some the result of other people's 
brains, and some of his own — in order to 
establish, beyond dispute, his favourite 
theory of the Perfectibility of Man. Many 
of the papers necessary for this purpose 
have fallen into our hands ; and we think 
the courteous reader will not be disobliged 
to us, for occasionally laying before him 
fragments of a demonstration so flattering 
to human self-love. 

One of his most sanguine speculations 
is derived from the indefinite applicability 
of steam : he proposes that it should no 
longer be confined, as now, to the impulse 
of machinery, or the propulsion of steam- 
vessels ; but that every species of wheel- 
carriage should, for the future, be set in 
motion by means of it. What brilliant, 
or resounding catastrophes does this sub- 
lime preordium in the great melo-diama 
of social improvement promise ! What 
gas-illuminated vistas ! What more than 
magic change of metropolitan and pro- 
vincial scenery ! The medium of con- 
veyance being changed from cattle to 
coals, and from " good ones" to prime 
Wallsends, the rcvol lution will, of course, 
extend itself to the proprietors of the stage 
and mail-coaches, — and the coach-offices 
will shift all their interesting localities of 
pickpockets, beggars, porters, Jew-boys, 
news-boys, and barkers, with the agree- 
able appendages of stale oranges and stale 
newspapers, penknives guiltless of edge, 
and black-lead pencils without a grain of 
black-lead in their veins — not to mention 
the mob of eye-thrusting umbrellas, and 
the crowd of toe-crushing portmanteaus ! 

Only conceive the instantaneous effect 
of one strokqfof the harlequin.wand of 
speculation J Instead of u the Comet," 
" the Dart," or " Fly," starting from the 
White Horse-cellar or the Black Bear, 
the Bolt.in-Tun or the Swan-with-two- 
Necks, they will, from the specified mo- 
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nur.t of the new era, commence their brandishing a huge poker, instead of his 
various journeys ftom the leading coal, present long whip. The guard, also, 
Wharfs, — the Irongate, or Old Barge- will exhibit a similar improvement cha- 
house, the Adelphi, or Scotland-yard ! racteristic to the eye of genuine taste, 
Time will be preserved quite as puncti- by substituting a brace of water-bucketa 
liously as now, although it may not be for his pistol-holsters, and using a wet 
requisite for coachee's whip to come in mop instead of a blunderbuss, 
contact with the ear of the off-leader, pre- As to the probability of an occasional 
cisely as the minute-hand of the neigh- blow-up, this can scarce be a matter of 
bouring dial indicates the stroke of six. reasonable objection on the part of the 
The change on the road will be equally travellers, who unscrupulously trust their 
amusing and advantageous. — Instead of limbs and lives in the hands of the racing 
the annoyance of waiting a quarter of an and opposition coachmen, and are accus- 
hou i , at every post-town, for fresh horses, tomed to the regular blow-up between the 
it will be only necessary to lose a minute rival parties, at various incidental points 
or two in calling for a fresh scuttle of of the road. Besides, any Joint-Stock 
coals ! A steep ascent, which often com- Life-insurance Company, already started, 
pels a gouty old gentleman, or asthmatic or to be started, would, doubtless, for a 
old lady, to walk against their will, or reasonable addition of premium, assure 
puts the proprietor to the expense of an the lives of the steam-coach passengers ; 
additional pair of horses, might then be and the scale of remuneration might be 
met by an additional pair of bellows ! managed in somewhat the following man- 
The smoke proceeding ftom the top of ner ; — . 

the vehicle by day, may by night be con- T c M - • iVl 

verted into gas, n J to 'direct and en- £" °J » «■> "» c *? °»' 0D *» 
lighten at the «me time that it impel,, g"",^ b tt d w<al 4 
Some little prejudice may, it is true, be ' 3 ^ W,M * 

called one, which, without the aid and executors; o 

expense of medicine, may reduce trouble- In fine, the great discovery of steam 
some obesity to an alert and convenient might yet be infinitely extended in its 
leanness ) would, at all events, be counter- application ; but further speculation, on 
balanced by the advantages which outside its application to aerostation, is reserved 
passengers (particularly during the win- for a future disquisition on that parti- 
ter months) would derive from it : and va- cular head. In the mean while, we 
ktudinarians might save so much expense consider the proof to be made out, that 
in night-caps, travelling-caps, belchers, the expensive employment of horses in 
under-coats, and upper-coats, as consider- stage-coaches is no longer necessary, 
ably to diminish their average yearly ex- Talking of horses, why, indeed, should 
penses of travelling. The coachman, we confine the advantages of the ap- 
indeed, could no longer, with propriety or plication of steam to carriages ? W hy 
economy, wear " lily toppers," and ** white should we not have new clavileno** with 
upper toggery ;" but the change will not pegs for guiding them, and valves for 
be amiss from a dress which is glaringly abating or diminishing their mettle, at 
painful to the eyesight, especially when pleasure ? This period, which may be 
the snow is on the ground, to that " cus- named the " Copper Age," will certainly 
tomary suit of solemn black" which adorns arrive. Sundry clerks, in Rotten-row, 
the members of another profession, equally will no longer, from financial necessity, 
conversant with the various ad vantages of but choice, sport nags of neither bone nor 
coke and smoke,— videlicit, the chimney- biood ; and the braziers may, at one and 
sweepers. The change, indeed, would the same time, supply our dandies with 
not only be consistent with that sober their spurs and their " copper fillies. 1 ' 
gravity becoming men of " true science," A farrier may turn his hand to making 
as coachmen uniformly arc, but contri- 
bute greatly to the picturesque effect pro- ¥ In a provincial paper, tome two, o T Our**, 
ducedby the locomotion of public vehi- m V>erbap S more years ago, there w« an ac- 
desbn the main road. Novelty being count of a gentk raan crowing iVoin Ho , head, 
«u "il. w«u iimm. .^u» C "j i n a sU(im packet, to join a fnend at a bunt in 
allowed to be a constituent element of the tbe « Em , rald Islc .„ anti whcili in thecour8e of 
picturesque, nothing more novel can well conversalion> tail vapoury eicowion wa> men- 
be conceived than the image of a Jehu tioiiert, the Irishman exclaimed, in true country 
adroitly fingeiing the valve-cords of his pku . asP( « By St. Patrick, we will »oon go « 
machine, instead of " the ribands;" and Hunting on oar tea-kettle! '.'-Ed. 
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instead of shoeing them : and a 
blacksmith's shop may supersede the 
mews and the horse-mart. Instead of a 
" horse eating his head off" as now, the 
horse, without any imputation on his 
good qualities, may be as deficient in head 
as his rider in the ring : and the riders, 
who are now too liable to be smoked them- 
selves, may then be in a capacity to smoke 
every body else. Such horses, besides 
being entirely free from vice, will be as 
pre-eminent in metal as in fire. The di- 
vine horses, celebrated by Homer aud the 
romance-writers, could not with more 
strict propriety be said to have a " breath 
of fianw." They will, besides, eat no- 
thing, drink nothing, and want very little 
grooming : docking and flogging will be- 
come obsolete ; and breaking, which is 
now so important a ceremony, will, in the 
new case, be, as much as possible, to be 
deprecated. A great saving in saddlery 
will ensue, as a matter of course : and no 
Cockney, in future, will be reduced to 
the disagreeable dilemma of deciding, 
when on the point of being unhorsed by 
his Pegasus, between the advantages of 
grasping the tail, the mane, or the reins. 

Other advantages, resulting from this 
speculation, are too numerous to be re- 
capitulated. Millions of acres, now sown 
with oats, may then be devoted to the 
growth of wheat and barley : so that the 
abundance of the first may induce the 
cheap bakers to desist from making their 
bread of ground Devonshire stone, alum, 
potatoes, &c &c ; and the mere cheap- 
ness of malt tempt the " genuine malt- 
and-hop brewers" to make their beer of 
it, instead of their present favourite ma- 
terials,—- quassia, henbane, indicus, cocu- 
lus, foxglove, and deadly nightshade — 
The "Ill-treatment of Animals Bill" 
may be rendered a dead letter by the in- 
vention of steam jack-asses, which may 
be thumped and bruised ad libitum. The 
nose will no longer be poisoned, nor the 
ear stunned, with the respective cries and 
exhalations of " Dogs' meat I" and " Cats* 
meat !"— Office-clerks mav occasionally 
dine upon sausages in lane, with- 
out fearing a nightmare-vision of the un- 
fortunate animal they have em bo welled.— 
No patrician need over-exert himself, for 
the future, in learning at college the sin- 
gle art and science of coachmanship t the 
nobler animals, on the race-courses and in 
the mail-coaches, may be spared the costly 
exploits of ** running against time ;" and 
apothecaries and dancing-masters, who 
now keep a carriage with one horse, may 
then be enabled to keep one with no horse 
at all ! Monthly Magazine. 



THE JEWS IN PALESTINE. 

The condition of the Jews in Palestine 
is more insecure and exposed to insult 
and exaction than in Egypt and Syria, 
from the frequent lawless and oppressive 
conduct of the governors and chiefs. 
These distant Pachalics are less under 
the control of the Porte ; and in Egypt, 
the subjects of Mahmoud enjoy a more 
equitable and quiet government than in 
any other part of the empire. There is 
little national feeling or enthusiasm 
among them : though there are some 
exceptions, where these exist in an in- 
tense degree. In the city they appear 
fearful and humbled, for the contempt in 
which they are held by the Turks is ex- 
cessive, and they often go poorly clad to 
avoid exciting suspicion. Yet it is an 
interesting sight to meet with a Jew wan- 
dering with a staff in his hand, and a ve- 
nerable beard sweeping his bosom, in the 
rich and silent plain of Jericho, on the 
sides of his native mountains, or on the 
banks of the ancient river Kishon, where 
the arm of the mighty was withered in 
the battle of the Lord. Did a spark of 
the love of this country warm his heart, 
his feeling must be exquisite; but his 
spirit is suited to his condition. 



THE VALLEY OF JEHOSHA- 
PHAT. 

The most pleasing feature in the scenery 
around the city of Jerusalem, is the 
valley of Jehoshaphat. Passing out of 
the gate of St. Stephen, you descend the 
hill to the torrent of the Kedron; a 
bridge leads over its dry and deep bed; 
it must have been a very narrow, though 
in winter a rapid stream. On the left is 
a grotto, handsomely fitted up, and called 
the tomb of the Virgin Mary, though it 
is well known she neither died nor was 
buried near Jerusalem. Being surprised, 
however, on the hills by a long and heavy 
shower of rain, we were glad to take 
shelter beneath the doorway of this grotto. 
A few steps beyond che Kedron, you 
come to the garden of Oethsemane, of all 
gardens the most interesting and hal- 
lowed ; but how neglected and decayed ! 
It is surrounded by a kind of low hedge, 
but the soil is bare, no verdure grows on 
it, save six fine venerable olive-trees, 
which have stood here for many centuries. 
This spot is at the foot of Olivet, and is 
beautifully situated : you look up and 
down the romantic valley ; close behind 
rises the mountain; before you are the 
walls of the devoted city. While lin- 
gering here, at evening, and solitary (for 
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it is not often a footstep passes by), that 
night of sorrow and dismay rushes on the 
imagination, when the Redeemer was. be- 
trayed, and forsaken by all even by the 
loved disciple. Hence the path winds up 
the Mount of Olives : it is a beautiful 
hill; the words of the Psalmist, "the 
mountains around Jerusalem," must not 
be literally applied, as none are within 
view save those of Arabia. It is verdant, 
and covered in some parts with olive* 
trees. From the summit you enjoy an 
admirable view of the city ; it is beneath, 
and very near, and looks, with its valleys 
around it, exactly like a panorama. Its 
noble temple of Omar, and large area 
planted with palms ; its narrow streets, 
ruinous places, and towers, are all laid 
out before you, as you have seen Naples 
and Corfu in Leicester-square. On the 
Bummit are the remains of a church, 
built by the Empress Helena ; and in a 
small edifice, containing one large and 
lofty apartment, is shewn the print of 
the last footstep of Christ, when he took 
his leave of earth. The Fathers should 
have placed it nearer to Bethany, in order 
to accord with the account given us in 
scripture ; but it answers the purpose of 
drawing crowds of pilgrims to the spot. 
Descending Olivet to the narrow valley 
of Jehoshaphat, you soon come to the 
pillar of Absalom : it has a very antique 
appearance, and is a pleasing object in 
the valley t it is of a yellow stone, 
adorned with half columns, formed into 
three stages, and terminated in a cunda. 



But the most interesting portii 
; its rocks descend 



3ti7 



on 



THE TOMB OF ZACHABIAS. 

The Tomb of Zacharias is square, with 
four or five pillars, and is cut out of the 
rock. Near these is a sort of grotto, 
hewn out -of an elevated part of the rock, 
with four pillars in front, which is said 
to have been the apostles' prison at the 
time they were confined by the rulers. 
The small and wretched village of Siloa 
is built on the rugged sides of the hill 
above ; and just here the valleys of 
Hinnom and Jehoshaphat meet, at the 
south-east comer of Mount Zion : they 
are both sprinkled with olive-trees. Over 
the ravine of Hinnom, and directly oppo- 
site the city, is the Mount of Judgment, 
or of Evil Counsel ; because there, they 
say, the rulers took counsel against 
Christ, and the palace of Caiaphas stood. 
It is a broad and barren hill, without any 
of the picturesque beauty of Olivet, 
though loftier. On its side is pointed 
out the Aceldama, or field where Judas 
hung himself: a small and rude edifice 
stands on it, and it is used as a burying- 



place. 

of this hill, is where 
precipitously into the valley of Hinnom, 
and aie mingled with many a straggling 
olive-tree. All these rocks are hewn into 
sepulchres of various forms and sizes; 
no doubt they were the tombs of the 
ancient Jews, and are in general cut with 
considerable care and skill. They are 
often the resting-place of the benighted 
passenger. Some of them open into inner 
apartments, and are provided with small 
windows or apertures cut in the rock. 
There is none of the darkness or sadness 
of the tomb ; but in many, so elevated 
and picturesque is the situation, that a 
traveller may pass hours here with a book 
in his hana, while valley and hill are 
beneath and around him. Before the 
door of one large sepulchre stood a tree 
on the brink of the rock ; die sun was 
going down on Olivet on the right, and 
the resting-place of the dead commanded 
a sweeter scene than any of the abodes of 
the living. Many of the tombs have 
flights of steps leading v up to them ; it 
was in one of these that a celebrated tra- 
veller would fix the site of the holy se- 
pulchre ; it is certainly more picturesque, 
but why more just, is hard to conceive ; 
since the words of scripture do not allow 
the identity of the sacred tomb to any 
particular spot, and tradition on so me- 
morable an occasion could hardly err. 
The Fathers declare, it long since became 
necessary to cover the native rock with 
marble, in order to prevent the pilgrims 
from destroying it, in their seal to carry 
off pieces to their homes; and on this 
point their relation may, one would sup. 
pose, be believed. Ibid. 



STftt &ftettft 800ft. 

No. XXII. 

* 

The following spirited portraits of several 
individuals distinguished by their rank or 
talents, are extracted from an article in the 
New Monthly Magazine* entitled " The 
Catholic Deputation," and written, we 
suspect, by one of that body : 

EARL FIT Z WILLIAM. 

This venerable nobleman carries, with a 
grey head, a young and fresh heart. He 
may be called the old Adam of the poli- 
tical world ; and England might well ex- 
claim to her faithful servant, in the lan- 
guage of Orlando, 

* Oh, good old man, bow well |n thee appears 
The comtant service of the antique world ! 

' Thou art not for the fashion of these times, 
When none will sweat but for promotion.* 
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It is impossible to look upon this amiable clivities ? This eminent 'man, in looking 

and dignified patrician uf the olden stamp, back from the point of moral elevation on 

without a feeling of affectionate admira- which he stands, will trace his path in 

tion for his pure and distinguished patriot- one direct and unbroken line— through a 

ism and the warm love of bis country, lofty region which has been barren of all 

which lives (if I may so say) under the but fame, and from which no allurement 

ashes of age, and requires but to be stirred of ease, or of profusion, could ever induce 

to emit the flashes of its former fire. The him to depart. Lord Grey has a touch 

natural apathy incidental to his time of of sadness upon him, which would look 

life, appears habitually to prevail over dissatisfaction to a placeman's eye ; but 

him; but speak to him of the great inter- there is nothing really morose or atrabili- 

ests of the empire — speak to him of that ous in his expression. He has found that 

measure which at an earlier period he was sorrow can unbar the palaces of the great, 

delegated by his sovereign to complete— as well as unlatch the cottages of the 

speak to him of Ireland, and through the lowly. His dear friend and near ally is 

dimness that loads his eye, a sudden illu- gone— his party is almost broken. He 

mination will break forth. For Ireland has survived the death, and, let mc add, 

he entertains a kind of paternal tender- the virtue of many illustrious men, and 

nets. He reverted with a Nestorian pride looks like the lonely column of the fabric 

to the period of his own government; and which he sustained so nobly, and which 

mentioned that he had preserved the ad- has fallen at last around him. It is not 

dresses which he had received from the wonderful that he should seem to stand 

Roman Catholic body as among the best in solitary loftiness, and that melancholy 

memorials of his political life. That he should have given a solemn tinge to his 

should live long enough to see the eman- mind, 
eipation of the Irish people, seemed to be 

the wish nearest to his heart. It docs S,R FBA * CIS BURDETT ' hart. 

©ne good — it is useful in a moral point Immediately after our arrival, we were 

#f view, to approach such a person as Lord informed by the agent of the Roman Ca- 

Fitzwilliam, and to feel that there is in tholic Association in London, Mr. /Eneas 

Sublic men such a thing as a pure and M'Donnel (and who, in the discharge of 

isinterested anxiety for the benefit of the duties confided to him, has evinced 

mankind, and that the vows of all politi- great talents, judgment, and discretion), 

cians are not, whatever we may be dis- that Sir Francis Burdett was desirous to 

posed to think, "as false as dicers' oaths." see us as soon as possible. We accord- 
ingly proceeded to his house in St James's 



Place, where we found the Member for 
He is somewhat silent and reserved. It Westminster living in all the blaze of 
is the fashion among Tories to account aristocracy. I had often heard Sir Francis 
him contemptuous and haughty ; but I Burdett in popular assemblies, and had 
cannot coincide with them. He has, in- been greatly struck with his simple, easy^ 
deed, a lofty bearing, but it is not at all and unsophisticated eloquence : — I was 
artificial. It is the aristocracy of virtue extremely anxious to gain a nearer access 
as well as rank. There is something to a person of so much celebrity, and to 
uncompromising, and perhaps stern as have an opportunity of observing the cha^ 
well as inflexible in his aspect Tall, racter and intellectual habits of a man 
erect, and collected in himself, he carries who had given so much of its movement 
the evidences of moral and intellectual to the public mind. He was sitting in 
ascendency impressed upon him, and looks his study when we were introduced by 
as if he knew himself to be, in the proud- Mr. M'Donnel. He received us without 
est sense which the poet has attached to any of that luiuteur which I have heard 
the character, not only a great but an attributed to him, and for which his con- 
honest man. And why should he not stitutional quiescence of manner is some- 
look exactly what he is ? Why should times mistaken. There was a great deal 
he not wrap himself in the consciousness of simple dignity which was entirely free 
of his political integrity, and seem to say, from affectation in the address of Sir 
'* mea virtute involvo," while so many Francis Burdett. Having requested us 
others, who were once the companions of to sit, which we did in a large circle (his 
his journey, and who turned aside into a first remark indeed was, that we were 
more luxuriant road, in taking a retro- more numerous than he had expected), he 
spect, as the close of life is drawing near, came with an instantaneous directness to 
of the mazy course which they have trod, the point, and after a few words, of course, 
behold it winding through a rich and upon the honour conferred upon him by 
champaigne country, and occasionally de- being entrusted with the Catholic ques- 
viating into low but not unproductive de- tion, entreated us with some str 
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ness to substitute Mr. Plunkct in his great statesman. The countenance of 
place ; he protested hie readiness to take Mr. Brougham wants symmetry and re- 
any part in the debate which should be finement. His features are strong, but 
assigned him ; but stated, that there was rather wide. — He has a Caledonian pro- 
no man so capable, and certainly none minence of bone. His complexion indi- 
more anxious than the Attorney-general cates his intellectual habits — andis"sick- 
fbr the promotion of our cause. But for lied o'er by the pale cast of .thought." 
the plain and honest manner in which It seems smoked by the midnight lamp, 
this exhortation was given, I should have His eyes are deeply sunk, but full at once 
suspected that he was merely performing of intensity and meditation. His voice 
a party— but I have no doubt of the sin- is good— it is clear, articulate, and has 
cerity with which the recommendation sufficient melody and depth. He has the 
was given. power of raising it to a very high key, 
He made no effort at strong expression, without harshness or discord, and when 
Every thing was said with great gentle- he becomes impassioned, he is neither 
ness, perspicuity, and candour. 1 thought, hoarse nor shrill. - Such is the outward 
however, that he strangely hesitated for man ; and if he has defects, they are not 
common words. His language was as so numerous or so glaring as those over 
plain as his dress, which was extremely which the greatest orator of antiquity 
simple, and indicated the favourite pur- obtained a victory. In his ideal picture 
suit of a man who is " mad at a fox-chase, of a public speaker, Homer represents the 
wise at a debate." I watched his face most accomplished artificer of words, as 
while he spoke. His eyes are small and a person of few, if any, personal atrrac- 
bright, but have no flash or splendour, tions. The characteristics of Brougham's 
They are illuminated by a serene and oratory are vigour and passion. He al- 
tranquil spirit : his forehead is high and ternates with great felicity. He possesses 
finely arched, but narrow and contracted, in a high degree the art of easy transition 
and although his face is lengthy, its fea- from impetuosity to demonstration. His 
tures are minute and delicately chiselled blood does not become so over-heated, as 
off. His mouth is extremely small, and to render it a matter of difficulty for him 
carries much suavity about it. I should to return to the tone and language of fa- 
have guessed him at once to be a man of miliar discourse — the prevalent tone and 
rank, but should not have suspected his language of the House of Commons. A 
spirit to be a transmigration of Caius man who cannot rise beyond it, will 
Gracchus. I should never have guessed never make a great figure, but whoever 
that he was the man whose breath had cannot habitually employ it, will be 
raised so many waves upon the public accounted a declaimer, and will fall out 
mind, and aroused a storm which made of parliamentary favour. Mr. Brougham's 
the vessel creak. I saw no shadow of the gesture is at once senatorial and forensic 
" tower of Julius" in his pure and ruddy He uses his arms like an orator, and his 
colour, and should never have conjectured hands like a lawyer. He employs great 
that he had inhaled the evaporations of sweep of action, and describes segments of 
its stagnant moat. At the same time I circles in his impassioned movements ; 
should observe, that if there were no evi- here he forgets his forensic habitudes: but 
dences of a darag or adventurous spirit when he is either sneering or;8ophi8ticat- 
about this champion of the people, there ing, he closes his hands together with a 
are in his demeanour and bearing many somewhat pragmatical air, or uniting the 
indications of calm resolve and impefe points of his fore fingers, and lifting them 
turbable determination. I was a good to a level with his chair, embodies in his 
deal more occupied in watching this cele- attitude the minute spirit of Nisi Prius. 
bra ted person, than in observing my com- If he did this and nothing else, he would 
panions. hold no higher place than the eternal Mr. 

Wetherall in the house. — But what, taken 

henry brougham, esq. M.P. apart, may appear an imperfection, brings 

Nature has not, perhaps, been very out the nobler attributes of his mind, and 

favourable to this very eminent man in his by the contrast which it presents, raises 

merely physical configuration. His'per- his better faculties into relief. Of the 

son is tall, but not compact or well put variety, nay vastness of his acquirements 

together. There is a looseness of limb it is unnecessary to say any thing : — he is 

about him, which takes away from that a kind of ambulatory encyclopedia, and 

stability of attitude which indicates the brings his learning to bear upon every 

fixedness of the mind. His chest is nar- topic on which he speaks. His diction is 

row— he wants that bulk which gives highly enriched, or, if I may so say, em- 

PlunketanAtlanteanmassiveness of form bossed * with figures executed after the . 

mentioned by Milton as the property of a pure classical model ; yet there are not . 
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perhaps any isolated passages which are 
calculated to keep a permanent residence 
iu the recollection of his hearers. He 
docs not venture, like Plunket, into the 
loftiest regions oi' eloquence ; he does not 
wing his flight among those towering ele- 
vations which are, perhaps, as barren as 
they are high ; but he holds on with 
steady continuity in a very exalted course, 
and never goes out of sight. His hursts 
of honest vehemence, and indignant moral 
reprobation are very fine. 

1 should not omit the mention of a dinner 
given to the deputies by .Mr. Brougham, 
lie invited us to his house upon the Sa- 
turday after our arrival, and gave the 
Irish embassy a very splendid entertain- 
ment. Some of the first men in England 
were of the party. There were four Dukes 
at table. I had never witnessed an as- 
semblage of so much rank, and surveyed 
with intense curiosity the distinguished 
host and his illustrious guests. It is un- 
necessary to observe, that Air. Brougham 
went through the routine of convivial 
form with dignified facility and grace. It 
was to his mind that 1 directed my chief 
attention, with a view to compare him in 
his hours of relaxation, with the men of 
eminence with whom I had conversed in 
my own country. The first circumstance 
that struck me, was the entire absence of 
effort, and the indifference about display. 
I perceived that he stretched his faculties 
out, after the exhaustion of professional 
and parliamentary labour, in a careless 
listlessness ; and, if I may so say, threw 
his mind upon a couch. 



way of keeping that room clean, to be 
tied up. About an hour after, he in- 
quired of the servant, if he had done as 
he directed, ** Yes, Sir, / has, I dare say 
lie is dead before now," 44 Why, fellow, 
you have not hanged him ?" rejoined the 
master, 44 Yes, Sir, you bid me tie him 
up. n 



DEUSE. 

This is said to be a popular name for 
the Devil. Few, perhaps, who make 
use of the expression, " Deuse take you," 
particularly those of the softer sex, who, 
accompanying it with the gentle pat of a 
fan, cannot be supposed to mean any ill 
by it, are aware that it is synonymous 
with sending you to the Devil. Opsins 
was the ancient popular name for a kind 
of demon or devil among the Gauls, so 
that this saying, the meaning of which 
so few understand, has at least its anti- 
quity to recommend it. It is mentioned 
in St. Austin, De Civi tales Dei, as a 
libidinous demon, who was charged with 
doing a good deal of mischief of so 
subtle a nature, that as none saw it, it 
did not seem possible to be prevented. 
Later days have done this devil justice, 
candidly supposing it to have been much 
traduced by a set of delinquents, who 
used to father upon invisible and imagin- 
ary agents their own and others' crimes. 

Andrew. 



** I am 



bat a Gatherer and dirpewer of other 
men a ■toff* - Wotton. 



BIiANKETS. 

Blankets took their name from one 
Thomas Blanquet, (or Blonquet) who 
established the first manufactory for this 
comfortable article at Bristol, about the 
year 1340. 



SPIRITS. 



A vf.rson remarking to the husband of 
a woman much addicted to dram -drinking, 
that she appeared low and much de- 
pressed, 44 quite the contrary, (he re- 
plied) I assure you she's always full of 
spirit**' 1 



A CHARACTER. 

Antonio is the most credulous man in 
the world ; if, indeed, you relate to kknk' 
a noble action, a tale of sorrow, the il I- 
treatment you may have met with, or the 
humanity of the age we live in, he is as 
likely as any one to doubt it ; but there 
is no kind of flattery, when addressed Ssm 
himself, too contemptible for his accept- • 
a»ce, no degree of it too gross foe hia 
belief. - . 00 - Uu4 

Admire his understanding, (and never 
was a more confused one), tell him of hi* 
virtues, (and no person possesses fewer ^ , 
extol his conduct, (and it has always beers ■ 
irregular and culpable), and you are cer- 
tain of—his heart ? — his purse ? — hia mm 
terest ? — No ; his ear.*' . * :.,tit\ fttut «*ts 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



■ 



A capital farmer in Lincolnshire had 
a favourite greyhound, which was gene- 
rally his kitchen companion, but having 
a parlour party, he ordered his dog, by 



To F. N. C. we uy ye«. We have receive* « ^ 
host of communications which, with loinp retni- ; ^ 
nantt, shall be noticed in our next. 

-■• t 4 

• ■ — ■ - , 

Printed and Published by J. LIU BIRD, 

143, Strand, (near Somerset Bouse,) and ' sottt 
by all Newsmen and Booksellers. 
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Battle Abbey, situated in the town 
of the same name, which was originally 
a small village called Epiton, in the 
county of Sussex, was founded by Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, a. o. 1067, in com- 
memoration of the victory he gained over 
the English at that place, generally 
termed the battle of Hastings. It was 
built on that part of the field where the 
action had raged with the greatest fury ; 
the highest altar of the fabric standing 
on the very spot where the body of the 
brave but unfortunate Harold was found ; 
or according to some, where his standard 
It was dedicated to St. Mar- 

the Abbey of Mortnoatier, in Nor- 
ly. It was the intention of the Con- 
queror to have endowed it with lands 
sufficient for the maintenance of one hun- 
dred and forty monks, but was prevented 
by his death. He, however, granted it 
certain prerogatives and immunities, 
similar to those which were enjoyed by 
the monks of Christ Church, Canterbury : 
such as the exclusive right of inquest on 
Vol. v. 2D 



all murders committed within their lands ; 
treasure-trove, or the property of all 
treasures found on their estates ; free- 
warren, an exception for themselves and 
tenants, from all episcopal and other ec- 
clesiastical jurisdiction ; also, that if a 
convict were passing to execution, it was 
in the Abbot's power instantly to release 
him, should they meet on the road. At 
the dissolution, the revenues of Battle 
Abbey were valued according to Dugdale, 
at £880. 1 4.v. Id. per annum : Speed says 
£987. Of. KW. at which time pensions 
were assigned to several of the monks. 

The ruins of this abbey are very 
stately. As to the kitchen, it was sa 
large as to contain five lire places, and 
was arched at the top ; but the extent of 
the whole abbey is computed at no less 
than a mile about. The gate-house is 
*now used as a hall, in which are held 
the sessions and other meetings. But we 
must not forget a fact related of Abbot 
Hamo, in 1381 ; a body of Frenchmen 
landing and attacking Rye and Winchel- 
sea, Hamo raised whatever foree he could 
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collect, repaired to Winchelaea, which corner. The keep was altogether a strong 

fortifying as well as he was able, he fortification, being the last resource of the 

checked the progress of die enemy, till besieged, when the outer-works, and 

the force of the country was sufficiently base court were taken ; bat it was a ha- 

powerful effectually to repel them. zardous place of refuge, as die enemy 

Much more (says the correspondent, frequently obliged it to yield to that most 

to whom we are indebted for this article, terrible and effective of engines-Ae!'^ 
and the original and beautiful drawing The chief instruments far the assault 

from which our engraving is made) might of castles were : — The mangoneU, petru- 

be said of this interesting and beautiful ria, trebuohettur*, tribunoulis, tribituti, 

spot, but our limits will not allow us at or urnr-wolfe. These instrumental were 

present to proceed into a more prolix ac- all for casting darts, stones, and bolts, 
count. We hope hereafter to give our The bolt: a species of wooden dart, 

readers some account of the other magni- with an iron head cast by the mangoneU. 
tVent ruins, and relics of ancient gran- The esprlngold, and brieobi, are men - 

deur with which this island so plentifully tioned by the old historians, bat meir 

abounds. «wcs are not known.* ma. atxrtfd. 

th '< S. I. B. Serophus: the instrument for miniBg. 

> L'attus : a machine for the .miners to 



! NORMAN FORTIFICATIONS, Ac. ™J ^Tafi^STJE 

The Norman fortifications differed from engines under which die skngers and 

the Saxon, bat were improvements upon cross-bowmen laid in wait. '?nm-y4i- ;arlf'. 

{hem. The Norman casde may be dia- Turrets, ox towers -of ^ « 




tinguished from the Saxon in this man- the besiegers might overlook and 
nert the Saxons, where the situation the besieged with atones, darts, &c*' t fcft»| 
would allow, budt but one fortification, The Scaling Ladder. ibUstfr. 
round, and extensive : the Norman castle The besieged had several methods of 
was divided into two parts, the base court, defending themselves by planting their 
and the keep, both strongly fortified; Casses with stakes ; countermining; cast- 
die base court, (overlooking the surround- ing stones, darts, wild -fire, and pouring 
ing country,) with high earthen banks, boiling lead, pitch, and water upon their 
topped with a strong stone wall ; and the assailants ; and covering their walls wish 
Agepahigh hill of earth, at one end of wool, tow, and boiled hides, testa 
the fortification, (overlooking the base break the force of the battering engines. 
court,) was surrounded by a ditch and The classical reader will, no doubt, be 
strong wall. When we speak of a keep struck with the extreme similarity wf 
now, we are generally understood to mean these instruments, modes of attack, and 
S high and strong tower which being methods of defence, with 



built upon the keep* (or hill,) went by ancient Romans. r.i* w >I 

the same name: that every castle had Ax Idlki. 

such a tower, and that it was considered , Although Camden, who merrti^'flteai^a 

the principle one in the budding, is evi- b «» not set dowu tHeir u**J say* ia one pert *f 

dent from the mention which old writers bit work, " Tbatwitk the at(mgon*tU,tntbucJmt , 



+' the master tower," the u chief and tn-i coins, they me a to cart tenia 

tower on the keep," &c. As this tower of two and thro© cwt. -. i„i. brt*k> T 'to 

ia also known by the title of the Donjon, ' \ • iM^hO brm 

it ia by some writers supposed to have »b who* 

been used exclusively for the purpose of THE HISTOBY OF MUSMLU 

imprkonment but by others,, with more ( Continued from page 541.?' *?? 
probability, that it only contained prisons 

malefactors and prisoners music of the greeks and ito^CAWf. 



of war, amongst a variety of other apart. The Phoenician colony, led into Greece 
»t and as in the remains of some hy Cadmus, introduced the various arts 



Norman castles, places of this descrip. into that country. The first idea of 

tion have been observed in the keep, with music among the Greeks was by striking 

neither doors, windows, nor cotnrnunioa- their instruments of war against bach 

tions of any kind with each other, it is other during their dances at sacrifices, 

presumed that prisoners were let into Such is t lie account given of the origin of 
them from the top. . i ; •■ 'that species of music in Greece, which ia 

:iXhe form of the Norman castles was produced bv instm me nts of percussion. * 

various; as was also that of the build- The invention of wind-instruments in 

ings on the keep j .some of the towers Greece is ascribed to Minerva,' as that of 

being round, huge and masay, and some stringcd.instrumenta, we have ia a for- 

squmre, having turrets or bastions at each raer article stated, was a u nb u t «d to th e - 
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Egyptian Mercury. The lyre of the 
Egyptians had only three strings, that of 
the Greeks seven ; die latter is said to 
have keen principally cultivated by Apol- 
lo, who rirst played on it with method, 
and accompanied it by his voice. It was 
this union of vocal and instrumental mu- 
sic (a combination never before attempted) 
which gave Apollo the palm of superi- 
ority over the flute of Marsyas in their 
celebrated contest. The progress of the 
lyre, according to Diodorus Siculus, was 
as fallows i — The Muses added to the 
Grecian lyre the string called mese ; Li- 
nus that of lichamts ; and Orpheus and 
Thamyras those strings which are called 
bjfpate and parky pate. Mese, in the 
Greek music, is the fourth sound of the 
second tetrachord, answering to our A, 
in the fifth line of the bass. If this 
sound, then, was added to the former 
three of the Egyptian lyre, it proves 
that the most ancient tetrachord was that 
from £ in the bass to A, and that the 
throe original strings in the Egyptian 
and Greek lyre were tuned E, F, G; 
the addition, therefore, of mese to these 
completed the first and most ancient 
tetrachord, E, F, G, A The string /t- 
chanos again being added to these, and 
answering to our 1) on the third line in 
the bass, extended the compass down- 
wards, and gave the ancient lyre a regu- 
lar series of five sounds. The two strings 
hypate and parhypate, corresponding 
with our B and C in the bass, completed 
the heptachord, or seven sounds, b, c, d, 
e, f, g, a ; a compass which received no 
addition until after the time of Pindar. 

It is almost impossible to treat on the 
music of the Greeks without alluding to 
die poems of Homer, who is supposed to 
have sung his poems in the streets, as 
was the case at a later period with the 
German and Celtic bards, and the Scalds 
of Iceland and Scandinavia. The Iliad 
and Odyssey of Homer afford the most 
• authentic picture of the times of which 
Homer wrote and in which he lived, that 
can be found in the annals of antiquity. 
Music is named throughout with rapture ; 
but as in these poems no mention is made 
of instrumental music unaccompanied 
with poetry and singing, no doubt a con- 
siderable share of the poet's praise was 
intended for the poetry. 

The instruments most frequently named 
by Homer are the lyre, the flute, "and the 
syrinx ; the trumpet does not appear to 
have hoes known at the siege of Troy, 
though it had come into use in or before 
the days of Homer. From the time of 
Homer and Hesiod to that of Sappho, we 
have no record to show the state of lite- 
rature or the arts ; and a similar blank 
2D3 



occurs during the century which elapsed 
between Sappho and Anacreon, and again 
between the latter and the time of Pindar. 
In the three centuries which succeeded, 
vEschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, 
with Plato, Aristotle, Theociitus, &c. 
carried the arts of poetry, eloquence, mu- 
sic, sculpture, and the other fine and use- 
ful arts, to a pitch which, until then, they 
had never attained. 

The invention of notation and musical 
characters, Which is generally attributed 
to Terpander, a celebrated poet and mu- 
sician, who flourished about 671 years 
before Christ, formed a new era in the 
progress of music Previous to this va- 
luable discovery, music was entirely tra- 
ditional, and consequently depended much 
on the memory and taste of the performer; 

The character of the Grecian music ap- 
pears to have been noisy and vociferous 
in the extreme. The trumpet players at 
the Olympian games used to express 
an excess of joy when they found their 
utmost exertions had not done them 
some very serious injury. Lucian re- 
lates of a young flute-player, Harmo- 
ntdes, that on his first public appearance 
at these games, he began a solo with so 
violent a blast, in order to surprise and 
elevate the audience, that he breathed his 
last breath into his flute, and died on the 
spot. When to this anecdote, incredible 
as it may appear, we add the circumstance 
that the trumpet-players at the public 
exhibitions felt surprise and joy when 
they found their exertions had neither 
rent their cheeks nor broke a blood-vessel, 
we may form some idea of the style of the 
Grecian music 

The flute was long in Greece an in- 
strument of high favour, and the flute- 
players were held in much estimation. 
The flute used by Ismenias, a celebrated 
Theban musician, cost at Corinth three 
talents, or 581'. 6s. ; and the remunera- 
tion of the performers seems as extraor- 
dinary as the price of the instruments, for 
we find that Am abacus, a harper, wis 
paid an Attic talent, or 193*. lbs. per 
day for his performance. 

The musicians of Greece, who per- 
formed in public, were of both sexes ; and 
the beautiful Lamia, who was taken- pri- 
soner by Demetrius, and captivated her 
conqueror, as well as many other females, 
are mentioned by ancient authors in terms 
of admiration. 

The Romans, lika. every other people, 
were, from their first origin as a nation, 
possessed of a species of music which 
might be distinguished as their own. .It 
appears to have been rude and coarse, and 
probably was a variation of the music in 
use among toe Etruscans, and other tribes 
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i mi them in Italy; but at soon as 
they began to open a communication with 
Greece, from that country, with their arts 
and philosophy they borrowed also their 
music and musical instruments; and 
therefore an account of Roman music 
only be a repetition of what has 
i said on the subject of the music of 



It has been generally supposed that 
music, and, indeed, all the fine arts, have 
die character of humanising the human 
mind ; and it is on record, that the wrath 
of princes has been appeased, and the 
dagger of the assassin arrested, by the 
power of music. It had, however, no 
such effect on Nero, the Roman emperor, 
who was passionately devoted to the art, 
and held public contentions for superi- 
ority with the most celebrated professors 
of it in Greece and Rome. The solici- 
tude with which this detestable tyrant 
cultivated his vocal powers is curious, 
and seems to throw some light on the 



of singers in ancient times. He 
to lie on his back with a thin plate 
. on his stomach ; he took frequent 
emetics and cathartics, abstained from all 
kinds of fruit, and from such meats as 
were held to be prejudicial to singing. 
Apprehensive of injuring his voice, he, 
at length, desisted from haranguing the 
soldiery and the senate ; and after his re- 
turn from Greece, he established an offi- 
cer to regulate his tones in speaking. 

Before we proceed further in the his. 
tory of music, it may be as well to relate 
some instances of the effects it is said to 
have produced among the ancients. We 
are told by our immortal poet, that 

■ Mask has charms to soothe the savage breast, 
n, mad reud tbe kuotted oak ;" 



and the Greeks relate, that Orpheus and 
Amphion drew the wild beasts after them, 
and made even trees and stones dance to 
the tune of their harps. This is, of 
course, figurative, or fabulous ; but the 
history of the ancients, long after it had 
quitted the regions of fiction, abounds in 
instances which show that music, even m 
i(s infancy* has produced very extraordi- 
nary effects. . Tyrtcus, the Spartan poet, 
by certain verses which he sung to the 
accompaniment of flutes, so enflamed the 
courage of his countrymen, that they 
achieved a great victory over the M esse, 
nians, to whom they had submitted in 
several previous conflicts. Timotheus, 
with his flute, could move the passions 
of Alexander as he pleased, inspiring him 
at one moment with the greatest fory, 
and soothing him the next into a state 
the most gentle and placid. Pythagoras 
instructed a woman, by the power of 



music, to arrest the fury of a young man 
who came to set her house on fife ; and 
his disciple, Empedodes, employed his 
lyre with such success, as to prevent another 
from murdering his father, when tbe sword 
was unsheathed for that purpose. The 
fierceness of Achilles was allayed by play- 
ing on the harp, on which account Ho- 
mer gives him nothing else out of the 
spoils of Eetion. Damon, with the juae 
instrument, quieted wild and drinking 
youths ; and Asclepiades, in a similar 
manner, brought back seditious multi- 
tudes to temper and reason. 

Music is reported to have been also 
efficacious in removing several dangerous 
diseases. Picus Mirandalo observes, in 
explanation of its being appropriate to 
such an end, that music moves the spi- 
rits to act upon the soul and the body. 
Theophrastus, in his " Essay on Enthu- 
siasm," reports many cures performed on 
this principle. 

It is certain, that the Thebanansed the 
pipe for the cure of many disorders, which 
Galen called Super loco affecto tibia ca- 
ver e. So Zenocrates is said to have cured 
several madmen, and among others, Sar- 
pander and Arion. In modern times the 
effects of music have not been less sur- 
prising ; but these we shall notice here- 
after. 

(To be continued.) CL >* 
THE ORIGIN OF DR. FAUSTTJSy 

AND THE LEARKINO OP TEE it ( q 
EMPKUOB JUajlJT.. ..UVitlw-J 

( For the Mirror.) 

We are told that Faust (who had a share 
in the origin of printing), carrying a par- 
cel of his bibles to Paris, and offering 
them for sale as MSS., the French, upon 
considering the number of books, and 
their exact conformity with one another, 
even to a point, and that the best book 
writers could rot be near so exact, con- 
cluded there was witchcraft in the case \ 
and, by either actually indicting him as 
a conjurer, or threatening to do 
torted the secret of the art of printing e« 
and thence the origin of the popular story 
of Pr. Faustus. — The Emperor J ' 
could not write, and when ne had 
sion to sign any thing, t \ 
board, with holes rut through it, in rbnw? 
of the letters of his name ; th is was laid 
on the paper, and he marked the letter 
with a pen or stylus dipped in red 
and directed through thehole*.^4$e©Ph*|j< r 
Turns. No. 4?1>, pi 393 ; and ReesJa Cjrv? 
clopaedia, article Printing. • .» ■<■ vn*-»i 
-. • <'.. ^M^urVstyWjgW* 
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THE LAST- DAY OF MAT. 

Tb* month of May, the month of May 
la gone — is quickly gone and past : 

For, oh 2 it was too bright to stay; 
Such gay brilliance could not last. 

Thus one by one, from year to year, 

>fJ ' } Onr friends fade off and disappear. 

The bloom that bluabed upon the trees, 

And by its fragrance charmed the sense, 
No more ls seen ; but on the breeze 

ts iohg since wafted far from hence. 
W il * iVt ko Passion's chilling breath destroys 

Tfce tender flowers of this world s joy«. 



BjUlllfll 

The modest May with grace retires— 

Now. her delightful reign is doue ; 
Whilst with eyes, like two glowing fires, 

See! rosy Summer mounts the throne : 

• An«, with smiles of youthful pleasure, 
0« u»* Bpreada o-er earth her fruitful treasure. 
-J'V' 

But yet, the month that's gone I lore, 

Much more than that which now is here ; 
As Joy's serener looks can move 
My heart far more than the livelier. 

Adieu ! adieu ! thou pleasant May, 
Bright phoenix of the year's decay F 

P. B. 

_______ _ 

RETROSPECTION, OR OLD AND 
NEW TIMES. 

( To the Editor of the Mirror.) 

Sin, — To associate our ideas with van. 
ous subjects is a work easily performed, 
though, perhaps, yieldiDg more amuse- 
ment than any other employment so 
much under our own command. " One 
of the best secrets of enjoyment,*' says a 
profound writer, u consists in the art of 
cultivating pleasant associations." In- 
deed I have felt from my earliest years 
the most gratifying enjoyment derived 
from the association of ideas; it is a 
means by which many interesting objects 
are brought under the dominion of our 
immediate view. In this conception, 
then, 1 have endeavoured to associate 
ideas with tlie former state of England 
in some few instances. 

Were it possible for the " misty vault" 
to emit from its mouldy spectres some of 
the " illustrious dead," who have long 
since paid nature's debt, they would not 
be a little struck by the entire subversion 
of all and every thing connected with the 
English character and country ; not that 
I intend to offer the least hint in allusion 
to the existing speculative impulse, for 
in all ages there seems to have been men 
disposed to dupe each other ; but I wish 
not to throw discredit either upon the 
milk or water company — the bread or 
lime company— nor even upon the beer 
or drug company. They, perhaps, like 
many other valuable companies (" too 
numerous to mention") may, in * 



for the public good, prove of service gene- 
rally if it be only in the way of caution, 
should, at some future period, the like 
gullibility of disposition offer itself. 

Religion and social order have, I dm 
proud to say, raised their heads above 
the yoke of superstition, bigotry, and 
slavery — illumined the mind and taught 
man the blessed value of discrimination- 
while literature and the arts have* not 
been far behind in tending to the still 
further advancement of those invaluable 
treasures which have placed England in 
so eminent a station. 

In these days of general improvement, 
every man, more or less, considers him- 
self capable of forming his own conclu- 
sions ; the ipse duett of no man is received 
with that implicit confidence with which 
it formerly was. By the introduction of 
publications, accessible by the working 
community, most men now read and 
think for themselves. Popular supersti- 
tions and ancient dogmas therefore di- 
minish. 



ience, in all its multifarious com part - 
», has taken a most extended course; 



indeed so gicat has been the progress of 
the various sciences, that within the short 
period of twenty -five to thirty -one years, 
the improvement has been so great that, 
did we not know such existed, we should 
not believe it. / 

The numerous arts and sciences have 
created a great *• social pyramid," and 
consecrated it to the general intellectual 
improvement of mankind, which stupend- 
ous pile gives fruitful encouragement and 
opportunities for the genius of more 
Franklins and more Wattses. Were ft 
possible I could wish to see science take a 
still more extended range, feeling convinc- 
ed of the soundne % of the assertion of Mr. 
Brougham, (" the cultivation of science 
is the forerunner of liberality and en- 
lightened toleration") contained in hit 
eloquent speech at Glasgow. Though I 
do not admire digressions, I cannot' re- 
frain from offering a tribute of admira- 
tion to a speech the most replete with 
profound eloquence and beautiful criti- 
cism that has of late years been delivered 
at the University of Glasgow. ' • » 

That morality, in connection with aH 
other improvements, has also much ad- 
vanced, little doubt I imagine can exist! 
There are some individuals certainly, whd 
by a superficial view of the subject, con- 
tend that morality has decreased. But 
although there may be a greater number 
of offences against morality, it must be 
recollected that the scale ought to be ba- 
lanced by the fact that the population of* 
England has amasingly increased from 
the period that they may date their caL 
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dilations. We should fcel somewhat 
surprised to see a proclamation, or to 
know that cause for one existed, similar 
to that issued by King John, compelling 
all 41 priests' concubines to pay a heavy 
fine," or any thing bearing upon the 
28th canon of a synod held at Oxford, 
by cardinal Langton, where elergymen 
arc prohibited from keeping concubines 
publicly in their own houses, or ap- 
proaching to the case of a deacon, eon. 
demncd by the same cardinal, who, in 
order to marry a Jewish woman, actu- 
ally changed his creed and qualified him- 
self. These are crimes committed by 
the lest disposed men, which would irt 
the eighteenth century, almost paralyze 
the roost licentious. 

IF we recur to common civility alone, 
we shall find none of that rough and un- 
couth conduct which formerly manifested 
Itself, and as far as regards politeness and 
etiquette, perhaps the present age never 
was, or will be, equalled ; indeed it has 
risen to almost too great a height. There 
is a certain degree of honest freedom that 
I should always wish to see displayed— 
it is more conducive to strengthen the tie 
of friendship than the present cool and 
frequently unmeaning etiquette—the pre- 
cise, tedious, afld somewhat drab-colour- 
tod formality of introduction of Miss 
Agnes Prudence Evenhand, 8ir Charles 
Frederick Edwards— Sir Charles Frederick 
Edwards, Miss Agnes Prudence Kven- 
hand; and so on through ten or fifteen 
names, (the whole of which must be re- 
peated let them be ever so long), be- 
comes, not only irksome to the introduced 
party, but absolutely objectionable to all. 
The British court is certainly now in the 
aenith of refinement, unlike that in the 
time of King James, when ladies, nay, 
even the " Queen herself could scarcely 
pass the apartments of the King without 
recervinjr affront.''**/ 

In pursuing my retrospective course, 
having touched upon the more important 
heads as fiir as respects our immediate 
improvement, I shall make a few remarks 
relative to the former regulation of that 
life which was then considered the most 
fashionable and polished. The ladies 
rose at six in the morning to breakfast, 
and that meal consisted of salt fish and 
beer ; dined at twelve, and retired to rest 
at nine. How opposite are the law* 
which govern (for each governs the other 
both as regards their style of living and 
general conduct) the present nobility. 
Instead of rising at six, or at least before 
the glorious and cheerful sun has com- 
menced his diurnal course, they more fre- 
quently consider it as the proper time to 
return to rest Why that which was 50 



conducive to health, and consequently 
happiness, should have been thus entirely 
subverted, remains a mystery. It can 
be accounted for in no other way than 
that it must have originated in the love 
for novelty, which is the parent of 
fashion ; but let it not be understood 
that I frown at a certain degree of love 
for fashion manifesting itself in every in- 
dividual : it is ambition that moves the 
world — without it we should be but a pas- 
sive race indeed. 

While speaking of fashion it recalls to 
my recollection the contrast hence ; and, 
perhaps, the alteration may be worthy of 
remark and imitation. To commence 
then with the most prominent part of our 
frame — the head — in the female we see a 
shining cluster of curls, carelessly flow- 
ing over the forehead, instead of a pyra- 
mid or column, somewhat after the style • 
of Pempcy's pillar, formed of horae-huir 
and other stuffing materials to increase 
its height— a fashion not only unclean, 
but exceedingly disagreeable and incon- 
venient, besides' detractive from all share 
of grace and elegance. The ladies now 
appear in an easy and natural form un- 
encumbered either with hoops or hoods, 
which weie only calculated to suit the de- 
formed and hide that symmetry for which 
the English ladies stood so pre-eminently 
high in estimation. Perhaps a gteater , 
contrast never existed than a young lady 
of 1700 and 1H00; but happily (for I 
love to see a lady well robed) improve- 
ments have been made since the latter 
period, and ladies now are {in dress) all 
that I could wish them to be. 

Having occupied your attention some 
little time concerning the ladies, I must 
hot pass unnoticed the gentlemen, some 
of whom have of late, even in 11125, ren- 
dered themselves objects worthy of re* 
mark, to whom I would only say that 
when dress is the principal study of any 
man, abject indeed must be the creature 
of a weaver. 

Gentlemen can now move with ease 
and freedom. The long powdered wigs 
are superseded by the clean and comfort- 
able practice of short cut hair. From an 
advertisement, in 1J03, describing a 
youth in middle life, it appears that the 
quality and colour of gentlemen's apparel 
have varied much, for in it is stated, 
after enumerating other particulars, that 
he had on " a brown coat, black buttons 
end button holes, light drugget waist- 
coat, red shag breeches striped with 
bfack stripes, and black stockings." This 
certainly must haw been a singular dress 
though not more so than one worn during 
the rejgn of Qm cn Mary b ^j f P J° T 
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to square-toed shoe*, which were then 
worn prodigiously broad, it wm decreed 
that " no man should wear his shoes 
above six inches square at die toes." 

Before I close this article, which, per- 
haps, touches upon more subjects than 
there are pieces in my grand mother's 
patch-worked quilt, which by the bye 
was left her as a relic by her mother, who 
held it in high veneration, as it formerly 
oejongea to an intimate maiden friend 
who laboured seventeen years for its com- 
pletion, and loved and preserved it for 
Sixty years, I cannot refrain from turn- 
ing your attention, Sir, for one moment 
to a subject, though last, not least in 
1 importance. For architecture England 
owes much to Inigo Jones, who com- 
menced that order of building which 8ir 
Christopher Wren continued and admir- 
ably completed. Previous to the time 
of Inigo Jones, our dwellings, and build, 
fngs generally, were exceedingly ill-con- 
structed, the rooms being very low with 
few or no windows, they having only 
small holes in various parts of the walls. 
Indeed, at one period, English dwelling 
places seem to have been of the most 
wretched character. In a letter directed 
to the physician of cardinal Wolsey, 
describing an English dwelling, it is 
stated, after enumerating many particu- 
lars, w as to the floors, they are usually 
made of clay, covered with rushes, which 
are so slightly removed now and then, 
that the lower part remains sometimes 
for twenty years together, and in it a col- 
lection of dirt and fihhiness not to be 
named to *ears polite.' Hence upon 
a change of weather a vapour is exhaled, 
very pernicious, in my opinion, to the 
human, body." 

It certainly appears strange that En- 
gland, though it enjoys the greatest ag- 
gregate of almost every thing in splen- 
dour, should be so far behind other 
countries in this particular and noble 

Duality. It seems to have been entirely 
eglected, with the exception of some 
few edifices ; but I cannot help feeling 
much gratification by a faint revival of 
that taste which is displayed in some of 
our modern buildings — not in the churches 
lately erected — those, more particularly 
In ihe parish of Lambeth, display little 
more architectural taste than wo can 
discover in common brick chapels, per- 
haps not so much as in some. -But 
however humble may be the practical 
effort? of our modern architects, still 
we ought 1 to cultivate tt with the greatest 
energy, and- hot allow the proudest king- 
dom to be excelled in their buildings by 
aftnrtjt' every other stale, though it can 
never be expected that we shall sec a 



second magnificent Pantheon or another 

towering Pyramid* i"H 
Notwithstanding all our valuable ar- 
chitectural buildings bear •ancient dates, 
it appears a little paradoxical that the 
English dwelling places (houses they 
cannot be termed) should have been of so 
wretched a construction. Bacon says, 
** houses are built to live in, and not to 
look on; therefore let use be preferred 
before uniformity." But heakhfulness, 
convenience, and uniformity, and in- 
deed nothing, with the exception of the 
mere shelter from the inclemency of the 
weather, were thought of. Perhaps a 
German hovel, or an Hindustan hat, 
would have been preferable. 

Having occupied so much of your va- 
luable time and room, Sir, I shall only 
urge that under all the customs, prac- 
tices, and governments, by which Britain 
has been controlled, those with few excep- 
tions, which prevail in 1825, appear to 
be the most calculated to increase the 
happiness, convenience, good order and 
health of all classes. That age to which 
many Englishmen turn with admira- 
tion, «■ the golden age of Queen Bess," 
is fraught with many unpleasant laws 
and customs. Suffice to name one — 
her punishment for libel, which was loss of 
the right hand to the libeller. What 
would be said were such the present 
laws P I bless my fate that I lived not in 
those days, nor when every esquire and 
every castle and monastery had its dan. 
geons, wherein to conceal whomever the 
owner might feel inclined; but at a 
period when my native soil is no more 
alarmed by the sound of war, and when 
the warrior and the farmer have only to 
unite their powers and Sum the sabres 
into plough-shares, and powder flasks 
into horns of plenty. ' ' A. B, C'. 

%t)t Jbelraor; 

CHOICE EXTRACTS FROWC 

THE THURTEXtL OF THE SIX- 
TEENTH L'EM'UHV. rl £ 

Perhaps among the numerous criminals 
who have at various times, and for va- 
rious crimes suffered capitally, there 
never was a greater monster than Lord 
Stourton, a Roman Catholic lord/ whc> 
in the reign of Qecn Mary, murdered two 
Protestant gentlemen, under circum- 
stances of peculiar atrocity. I The" vic- 
tims to this nobleman's revehge were 
William Hartgill, and John Hartgill his 
son, two gentlemen of Kllmington, in 
Somersttshirc. We agree with the writer 
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of the narrative of this barbarous murder, younger HartgiU, and oft his turnup 
that no act of Mary's reign does so much round and riding away, he was stopped 
credit to her memory as this execution of by six others, who beset him before and 
the laws. The following is the account behind, and ere he could draw his swoady 
of the transaction, from a narrative writ, be was wounded in several places, 'sJOd* 
ten soon after its occurrence :— they left him for dead. 

" A quarrel had arisen some years be. " At length this business was brought 
fore between the parties respecting Lord before the Star Chamber, and in the endv- 
Stour ton's mother, while . she was on a the matter appeared so heinously base en" 
visit at Mr. Hartgill's house; and shortly the part of Lord Stourton, that he waff 
afterwards, on a Sunday morning, his sentenced to pay a sum of money to the 
lordship went to Kilmington with a riot. 11 art gills, and was committed to the 
ous assemblage of persons armed with Fleet ; but some time afterwards was aM 
bows and guns, and committed violent lowed to return to his country, having 
outrages. John HartgiU, *• tall, lusty first given a bond for 2,0001. to render 
gentleman, being told of Lord Stourton's himself a prisoner again in the Fleet on 
coming, went out of the church, and the first day .of the following term, and'', 
drew His sword, and ran to his father's promised faithfully to pay in the mean- 
house, adjoining fast to the church -yard time to the Hartgills the sums of money 
side. Divers arrows were shot at him in in which he had been condemned. He 
his passing, but he was not hurt His arrived at his house of Stourton Caundel, 
father, the said William HartgiU, and and in a few days afterwards sent to the 
his wife, being old folks, were driven to Hartgills, infoiming them that he was 
go up into the tower of the church, with ready to pay them die money which had 
two or three of their servants, for the safe- been ordered by the Star Chamber, add* = 
guard of their lives. When the said John ing, that be also wished to commune with 
HartgiU was come into his father's house, them for an ending of aU matters be- 
he took his long-bow and arrows, and tween them. Kilmington Church was s 
bent a cross-bow, and charged a gun, and accordingly appointed as the place of 
caused a woman to carry the cross-bow meeting, and Lord Stourton came, ae. * 
and gun after him, and himself with his companied with fifteen or sixteen of W* 
long-bow came forth, and drove away the own servants, many of his tenants, and 
said Lord Charles and all his men from some gentlemen and justices, to the Oinpaw* 
the house, and from about the church ; ber of sixty persons. ... * ■ r.;,» » it hire 
so not one of aU the company tarried, M The Hartgills, seeing so great,. »>» 
savins half a score that were entered into company, began to be alarmed, and the 
the church, amongst whom one was hurt elder, as he approached Lord Stourton, 
with hail-sh<u in the shoulder by the said said, 4 My .lord, I see many enemies, of 
John HartgiU.' Sir Thomas Spcake, mine about your lordship, and thcrefbse till 
the sheriff of the county, was directed by I am afraid to come any nearer,' and 
the lords of the council to repress these though assured that they should have !ne* > i 
disorders, and to bring up Lord Stourton, bodily hurt, they refused to enter any 
who was at fiat committed to prison, and covered place, save the church. His lord, 
afterwards bound to keep the peace ; but ship first laid down a purse, as if he were * 
the desire of revenge continued to canker going to pay them ; but he had scarcely ml 
in his breast, and the HartgiUa were the begun conversing on the object of 1 their •> T 
constant objects of his persecution: he meeting, when he seized them botb>aey«M<ii.t 
destroyed their com, drove away their ing, J arrest you of felony. They were 
cattle, and kept them in a perpetual state then bound with their hands behind 
of alarm for their lives. them, by his lordship's order ; he treated < i l 

"At length, availing themselves ef the the younger Hartgill's wife in the most nrit 
queen's being at Basing End, in Hamp. brutal manner, and had his two prisoners 
shire, they petitioned her majesty for re- confined during that day in the parson - b e 
dreef, and the parties being called before age-house, without meat or drink t and it 
the couneil, Lord Stourton promised, thai ia said, that had he not been otherwise < -*j 
if they would come to his house and de. persuaded by pne- of his men, they would. * fo 
sire a reconciliation, be would not only have been murdered there that night* rq'ufr >o 
grant it, but restore their goods and cattle. " About one ox two o'clock the oe*t " 

"Whereupon, trusting to his premier morning, these two unfortunate gentle- 
made in such presence, they took a gen- men were conveyed thence to a house at. 
tleman with them, as a friend, and went Bonham, within a quarter of a mile of 
to wait upon his lordship ; hut on com- Stourton, his lordship's own residence* lid 
ing near to his house, a number of Lord where they were placed in separate apart* t 
Stourton's servants rushed out upon them ments, fast bound, without food, f)re% ee> r In 
u> a' lane, and attempted to seize the anything to lay on } and so they remain^ " >l 
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ed till four of the clock in the following minuter Hull, before the Lord Chief Jus- 
afternoon ; an 



.and then Lord Stourton sent 
for their examination two justices of the 
peace, whom he made believe that he 
would the next morning send them to pri- 
son. The magistrates, fading them 
bound, directed that they should be 
loosed, and remain so; but they were no 
sooner gone than his lordship again had 
them tied with their hands behind them, 
and directed all the keepers to leave them, 
except four of hia own servants, whom he 
had previously engaged to commit the 
horrid deed. 

M About ten o'clock at night the mur- 
derers took their victims to a close ad- 
joining Lord Stourton's house, where 
they forced them to kneel down, and 
knocked them on their heads with clubs, 
the base director of the deed * standing 
in the meantime at a gallery door not a 
good coyte's cast from the place/ 
44 * This done, the bodies were wrap. 

Cad up and conveyed through a garden 
to the gallery where Lord Stourton 
stood, and so into a small place at the 



tic* Broke*, and other judges, the lord, 
steward, the lord -treasurer, and others, 
appointed by special commission to try 
him ; and his four servants were sent 
down to be arraigned in Wiltshire* 

44 The two unfortunate gentlemen who 
had fallen victims to Lord StourtonV 
violent and malicious nature were Pro- 
test ants ; and as his lordship had al- 
ways been a staunch supporter of the 
Roman Catholic religion, and had ren- 
dered many services to the government, it 
was hoped by his fiiends mat the queen 
would have spared his life ; but she left 
him to the laws ; and there is no act of 
Mary's reign that does so much credit to 
her memory as this demonstration of jus- 
tice, and her horror at the baseness of his 
crime. On the 28th of February, the 
council directed the sheriff of Wilts to re- 
ceive his body at the hands of Sir Hugh 
Paulet, and to see him executed ; and on 
the 2nd of March, he was taken under a 
strong guard from the Tower, on horse- 
back, with his arms pinioned behind 



end thereof, his lordship bearing a candle him, and his legs tied under the horse's 

to light the murderers. This place ad- belly. The first day he was conducted to 

joined Ifcord Stourton's own chamber, and Hounslow ; on the second to Staines ; 

when they were brought there, life not thence to Basingstoke ; and on the fourth 

being quite extinct, they groaned, especi- to Salisbury, whence, on the next day, he 

ally the old man, and one of the ruffians was executed in the market-place ; and it 

swore that they were not dead ; another is said that 4 he made great lamentation 

said it would be a good deed to rid them at his death for his wilful and impious 

of their pains, and lest a French priest deed.' It was directed that his servants 



lying near the place should hear, his lord- 
ship directed that their throats should be 
cut, himself standing by with a candle in 
his hand.* ! • » 

44 One of the murderers now beginning 
to feel remorse, said to his master, 4 Ah ! 
my lord, this is a piteous sight: had I 
thought as I now think, before the deed 
was done, your whole land should not have 
brought me to consent to such an act.' 



should be hanged in chains at Meere,and 
the only mark of distinction shown to 
Lord Stourton's rank was his being 
hanged with a silken cord.'" 

Boyley'e History of the Tower, 

■ | MM „ , . .. U nA ill ,i . ...h 



To which his lordship answered, 4 What, the King of Portugal, and a * 
faint-hearted knave ! is It any more than decessor of the notorious Cagljc 

riHcHnfT rtf turn tnavM thnt living w«n> U Tl, /T A _ C r\ 



troublesome to God's laws and man's? 
There is no more account to be made of 



COUNT DE ST. GERMAIN. 

i t Jr.- 1 ' . 

At the court of Louis XV. was a singu- 
lar charlatan, said to be a bastard son off • , 

iray pre-' 
l o s tro t . 

ridding of two knaves, that, living, were « The Count de St. Gerri^ pretended 

tohare already lived two thp^sft^lyeaw,} 'J 
and according to him, the account was. 
them than of killing two sheep.' still running. He went ad far, as to 

44 The bodies were then let down into claim the power of transmitting the gift . V, 
a dungeon, where they were buried very of long life. One day, calling uponTiig. 
deep, covered first with earth, then with servant to bear witness to a fact that werij \ 
two courses of thick pavement, and the pijetty far hack, the man replied, *I have 
place finally covered over with a quantity no recollection of it, sir ; you forget that 
of chips and shavings. I have only had the honour of serving you 

44 The bodies were found by Sir An- ft»««k.:«^„™» 
thony Hungcrford, then sheriff of Wilt- 



for five hundred years. 

« fit. f Ir.m, nin TiVo I 



received the merited thanks of the coun 
cil. Lord Stourton was apprehended, 
and convoyed to the Tower on the 28th 
of January, and on the 20th of the fol- 
io wing month .he was arraigned m West- 



Us* 



St . Germain, like all other charlatans 
shire, whose exertions in discovering them of this sort, assumed a theatrical magni- 
ficence and ?n air of science calculated to ( ,. 
deceive the vulgar. His best instrument' . 
of deception was the phantasmagoria; '.. 
and, as by means of this abuse of the sou , 
ence Of optics, he culled up shades which 
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•were asked for, and almost always recog- 
nised his correspondence with the other 
world was a thing proved by the concur- 
rent testimony of- numerous witnesses. 

w He played the same game in Lon- 
don, Venice, and Holland, but he con<- 
stantly regretted Paris, where his miracles 
never questioned. 
* St. Germain passed his litter days at 
court of the Prince of Hesse Cassel, 
and died at Plewig, in 1784, in the midst 
-of his enthusiastic disciples, and to their 
infinite astonishment at his sharing the 
common destiny.* 5 

The count used to amuse himself, as 
be said, not by making, but by letting it 
be believed that he lived in old times; he 
also pretended to remove spots from dia- 
monds and to make pearls grow. One 
day,—. 

" The king ordered a diamond of mid- 
dling size, which had a spot, to be 
brought. It was weighed ; and the king 
said to the count, * It is valued at two 
hundred and forty pounds ; but it would 
be worth four hundred if it had no spot. 
Will you try to put a hundred and sixty 
pounds into my pocket?' He examined 
it carefully, and said, 1 It may be done ; 
and I will bring it you again in a 
month.* At the time appointed, the 
count brought back the diamond, without 
s spot, and gave it to the king. It was 
wrapped in a cloth of amiantlms, which 
he took off. The king had it weighed, 
and found it but very little diminished. 
The king sent it to his jeweller, by M. 
de Gontaut, without telling him anything 
of what had passed. The jeweller gave 
three hundred and eighty pounds for it. 
The king, however, sent for it back again, 
and kept it as a curiosity. He could not 
overcome his surprise, and said, that M. 
de St. Germairr must be worth millions, 
especially if he had also the secret of 
making large diamonds out of a number 
of small ones. He neither said that he 
had, nor that he had not ; but he posi- 
tively asserted, that he could make pearls 
grow, and give them the finest water.'* 
Hmissefa Memoirs. 



in India, 

fervid sun, and exposed to the inv 
of wolves and jack alls, is not the le 
striking part of an Asiatic landscape, and 
is one that has in It something repulsive 
to British feelings. '»*»' 

The only remarkable tomb in Seroor is 
one that was erected to the memory, of 
Colonel Wallace, who died in. command 
of the cantonment, and so much beloved 
by the natives, that they honoured him 
with an apotheosis, and now daily per- 
form religious rites at his cemetery, where 
an officiating priest attends, and some- 
times keeps a lamp burning during a 
great part of the night. His apparition, 
it is said, frequently walks round the 
lines at midnight ; and the Sepoy sen- 
tries are in the habit of presenting arms 
at the time they expect it to pass before 
them. The priest declares that a voice 
from his tomb has more than once utter- 
ed prophecies and revelations; and ^the 
natives believe this, and seldom engage 
in anything important without making 
an attempt to propitiate the shade of the 
departed Colonel Wallace. 




4 ... w.-y*. 



BURYING GROUND IN INDIA. 

The burying-ground of Seroor is small, 
and does not contain so many graves as 
might be expected. Though rather 
pleasingly situated, it wants the hallow- 
ing influence of a church in the midst of 
it, and the solemn shade of lofty trees, 
such as surround most receptacles for the 
dead in Britain, and throw a melancholy 
sombreness over them, that accords well 
with the purposes to which they are ap- 
plied. An unsheltered burying-ground! 



SPIRIT OF THE J '" 

CHINESE COURT HISTOR*^ 

There has been recently put into our 
hands a manuscript translation* of a 
work published in China, during the 
reign of Kien-Lung, entitled Pih-mei- 
shc-yung, or " Songs of ft Hundred 
Beautiful Women." It is *f the we 
class of productions with the celebrated 
Memoire* du Comic de Grammont? but 
the anecdotes it contains are in general to 
extravagant, so frivolous and puerile, 
that it pays but a poor compliment to the 
understandings of Chinese readers. ' The 
author observes in his preface *-^ > ' 

It is easy for heaven to produce' plain 
persons, but very difficult to create hand- 
some women. From the time of the dy- 
nasty Chow and Tsm, to the pi esunt (a 
period of about 3*000 years) few lives of 
handsome women have been recorded. 
Is the cause of their scarcity owing to the 
spirits and vapours of hills and rivers ? 
or is it because they live retired, cad, 
not being- seen, their" histories cannot be 
known ? 

A specimen of the romantic is found in 
the history of Kae-yuen* -> 

» » By Mr. Thorns, of the Company's ttrintiKg 
esrabiishment, MacAo. Its "MS. <!*!« UP- 4 * A 



Sketch of ts« Live* of the Ladle* ol the fttt*t>»* 

Pat»««cr<CkJft«i.'* ' . K >t tt-vr' 



\ 
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Kao-yuen wu an attendant at the pa- 
lace. When the emperor Yuen-sung sent 
a large quantity of regimental clothing 
to the troops on the frontiers (great part 
of which was made in the imperial pa- 
lace), one of the soldiers found in the 
pocket of his coat the following ode :— 

The snMirr in battle with foe mow contending, 

Through cold and fatigue i« unable to rest ; 
1 make then this garment, hii person defending 

From cold, tho J cannot tell who 'twill invest. 
Concerned for his welfare, whoever he be, 

I add extra stitches to keep out the wtud ; 
And to guard his dear person, tho' stranger to me, 

I stan* a large portion of wadding behind. 
'Tts in rain to expect we shall meet in this life ; 
Bat I hope I may be.iu the next world, his win. 

The soldier gave the ode to his officer, 
the officer transmitted it to the emperor ; 
his majesty ordered strict inquiries to be 
made throughout the palace for the per- 
son who wrote it. When Kae-yuen was 
asked, she replied, "I am deserving of 
ten thousand deaths.*' Yuen-sung took 
compassion upon her; and he married 
her to the person who found the ode. The 
soldier, thereupon, observed to her, with 
a smile : " you and I have, however, 
come together in this life /" 

One anecdote deserves perusal chiefly 
on account of the natural and poetical 
images which occur in the verses. 

Soo-hwuy was the wife of Tow-taou, 
alias Jo-lan, and a person of superior 
attainments. During the viceroysnip of 
Ho-k«.:n, Tow-taou was a mandarin at 
Tain-chow, but was banished for life to 
the desert Sha-mo. Soo-hwuy, who never 
erased to lament him, weaved an ode into 
the form of an intricate knot, which she 
presented in his behalf, to the emptier. 
It measured seven cubits five inches in 
width, and was of five different colours. 
It contained two hundred and eighty 
characters, and could be read in every 
direction. 

The translator thinks that the squares 
were woven, and the characters worked in 
With a needle. Still it is a most ingenious 
contrivance; and the emperor's name 
{which occurs towards the conclusion) is 
Wight conspicuously into the centre. 
The ode is as follows: — 

When my husband was banished, I 
accompanied him to the foot of the bridge ; 
I tried to suppress my grief, but could 
hot say '" foreweil." 

Why, siaoe your departure, have I not 
received a letter from you ? — Remember, 
our couch, even in spring, is cold. 
Through grief, I have .sirflered the stair- 
case you raised to decay ; and the win- 
dow* with white curtains are soiled with 
dust* { 

you left mc, my spirite were 



bewildered : — I wished to become the 
shadow of the moon in the sea ; or a 
cloud that Hits aver the lofty mountains. , 

The clouds behold my husband's faee ; 
as doth the sea-moon in her monthly 
journey. They can discern him though 
at the distance of ten thousand lee. . 

Since we parted, the green rushes by 
the river's side have faded; and who 
would have believed that, ere we met, 
the Met should blossom again aad again. 

Every flower unfolds itself tt> meet the 
spring ; yet out hearts expand in vain.— 
My thoughts are employed upon your 
return alone ; so that the willow at the 
door bends to the ground 4 and there is 
none to sweep away the falling flowers. - 

The grass before our cottage grows 
rank ; your flute hangs unemployed in 
the hall. My husband no more slings to 
me a Kcang-nan song. 

For three springs have I heard the 
wild-fowl utter their cries in crossing the 
river— ».My spirits faint ere my favourite 
Arm becomes relaxed : grief ends my song. 

O, husband, forget not your wife, 
whose affections are firm as a mountain, 
and who thinks of you incessantly. She 
weaves this letter, and presents it to his 
imperial majesty, beseeching him to grant 
you a speedy return. 

The emperor pitied Soo-hwuy, and re- 
called Tow-taou from exile.— A* kit is 



- 



CROOKED CUSTOMS. I 

honoured in the breach than in Ui« ob- 
servance." — Shaxsp&arS's Hamlet. .' 

Viv&re est coffttete, et vitlere, u a very 
ancient, bat a very wholesome adage, 
and when I look upon any customs which 
the inhabitants of this, well -peopled world 
so affectionately and so pertinaciously 
cling to, through tide and time,- I begin 
to think that not a few of these may be 
dispensed with, and that without putting 
the national faith in jeopardy, or banish- 
ing its politeness to the north pole— 
What a number of superfluous, trouble, 
some, and incongruous ceremonies ire 
still maintained, at the expense of ele- 
gance and comfort in our social inter- 
course with each other; aad fco absurd 
are thev, so little conducive to the, dig. 
nity or society, or even to the conse- 
quence of individuals, one would really 
think we preferred playingt our parts in 
strait waistcoats, or to walk through (he 
world with fetters upon our actions. 

It has been exceedingly well observed, 
that true politeness consists in ease, to 
which good sense is a happy auxiliary. 
Form and false parade stick close to the 
ignorant and the vulgar. < • 
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Should we not think it a very March people, that the u drink weal " of the 



madness to stickle for precedency, when a 
matter of consequence demanded that we 
waste not a single moment ? And yet 
Mistress Snooks, from the city, will 
stand bobbing and curtseying to her 
neighbour Madam Higginson, and ex. 
claim — " La, no, madam — indeed* 
ma'am — 'pon my honour, I can't go 
first "—and all about — the rain coming 

down by bucket-fulls the while who 

should first ascend the steps, and ensconce 
themselves on the leathern seats of a dirty 
hackney-coach. 
'.Then again — " oh, it is horrible, most 



Saxon is quite out now at palaces and 
in ki king's houses." I ti* .vttwuUh 

Song singing — I mean the indiscrimi- 
nate chanting of mixed societies, when 
the bowl and bottle make those Sm'i bu,~ 



" Who once could sing, sing now 



And those to'sing'vrnora^ 

that is an abomination which will admit 
of lopping. 1 do not quarrel With a' j 
sea, or sporting song, with a qhe, 
catch, or a cheering melody,, feuu 
the absurd custom of asking and expect- 
ing all to sing— Aom the pouting- sois^ 
after we' have endured, and who ^ hear teasing for a full hour he- 
thirty minutes of awkward fore she complies, to the eager ballad- 
ony and awful suspense,— the half m °nger, who, having half a dozen ^tles, 
before the summons of a dress Tead y cut drfcd» *» uneasy and rest- 
less till he has poured their full flood, of. 
discord upon your much injured ears. , Jfe 
quite agree with some writer of an earlier, 
day, when he says, that " if a lady ex "a 
gentleman has a fine voice (and knoi 
how to use it, he should have adde^ 
it ia sensible to entreat them to sing, am 




party dinner reaches the drawing-room-, 
then again, when all are u like hounds 
new slipped," ready to dash towards the 
savoury fragrance of aoups and sirloins, 
to have the main body deranged, and the 
rear thrown into disorder, by the starch 
brocaded ceremony of two silk- 



dowagers, debating who should it is good humoured when they comply;' 



first enter the u promised land," and 
marshal the hungry detachment to the 
object of all their wishes. Shakspeare 
must have had this custom in his M mind's 
' when he wrote the words of my 
k .It is crooked enough, truly. 
But at the feast-board, after the pre- 
liminaries have been arranged, and the 
seats duly apportioned, even there mis- 
fortunes— they never will come singly, 

and like angel visits, " far between " . 

follow us, snd poiitessr spoils our fish 
and cools our soup. We must wait till 
every one at table is provided for, before 
we venture to taste the viands the bounty 
of our host has piled upon our plate. 
The onset must not be made till the 
commissariat has delivered out every 
ration, and (in comparison) until the 
" little drummer-boys and all " are pre. 
pared to charge in company. This is 



but 1 also go along with him, when 
adds, that if " the resolution is made.' 
a company singina alternately, it , 
enough to confound one's senses, anil 
make a philosopher vow that he will, 
like Tinion, avoid the society of '^an*. 
Certes, your sing-song companies 
equivocal comforts, for , ,<,j w ;>l{m>£ j 

« What ear, ye sirens, can endure the 
Of a man roaring, like a storm at we*T> bwrtt 
Or who eon bear, that hath an ear at air, P in>L> 
To hear some hoyden mia* for even ings squall * 
Give me, ye. gods, my cabin free Cram care, , 
And jingling nightingale* in darUingair^ oifli 

These are only the advanced guar$ to; ■ 
good masters, of the army of Crooked? 
Comforts 1 have under my command—." 
some other time I may take the 
again, and parade a second 
before you, and for your warning. 




another touch of policy, which runs, like Bedford may probably be content with 
Hogarth's lino of beauty, only it lacks the two volumes he has already written ^ 

but, if not, I am quite sure I.haye. 
matter "deep and dangerous" where- 
withal to furnish him for the compilation 
of two additional tomes, descriptive o£ 
« The Miseries Human Lifi;\ \ ^ 
European M<Hffl&&& 0 



It 

gether. 

Then your health drinking, that per. 
plexing and dissonant practice, with what 
an increase of comfort might that be 
abolished ! Like bidding for a favourite 
lot at an auction, one is actually obliged 
company, to wait chances, and 
for speaking time, between the dis- 
cordant Babel of rival toasters ; and we 
think ourselves too happy to catch the 



nil bid 

:••!>.? ssalA 



GIPSY ANECDOTES. ■ 



eye of our hostess,, and to escape with a 
mere nod from the vociferous ceremony. Iw 1727, Robert Johnston, son to John 
They lay its introduction at a monarch's Johnston, gipsy, rturdy beggar, and va* 
door; but I can 



gabond, at that time prisoner in « the 
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Tolbooth of Jedburgh, in Scotland, was Justice at Edinburgh ordered hit sen- 

indicted At the instance of his Majesty's tenee to be put in execution. ^ t*u u 
Advocate, and of Margery Young, relict A few years after this, a noted gipsy, 

of the deceased Alexander Fall, heckle- Jean Gordon, appeared to have been re. 

maker, in Home, for the murder of the duced to rather distressed circumstances ; 

said Fall. In the evidence brought for- for in May, 1732, we find that a petition 

ward upon the trial, we find the following was presented to the Circuit Court at 

account of this savage transaction : — Jedburgh, by Jean Gordon, commonly 

u John Henderson, feuar in Huntley- called The Duchess, then prisoner an the 
Wood, depones, that time and place Tolbooth at Edinburgh; in which she 
libelled, Robert Johnston, panel, and his states that she in ''now become an old 
rather, came lb Huntley- wood, and pos- and infirm woman, having beat long in 
sessed themselves of a cot-house belonging prison." She concludes with requesting 
(o the deponent ; and that a little after, to be allowed 44 to take voluntar banish. 
Alexander Fall, the defunct, came up to ment upon herself, to depairt from Soot- 
the door of the said house, and desired land never to return thereto,' 1 It was 
they would make open the door ; that the probably during one of these periods oft 
door was standing a- jar, and the deponent 44 voluntar banishment," that poor Jean 
law Robert Johnston, panel, in the inside encountered the Goodman of Lochside, on 
of the door, and a fork in his hand,— and the south side of the Border, 
saw him push over the door-head at the In the combat at Lowrit's Den, the 
said Alexander Fall, — and saw the grains wife of one of the parties assisted her 
of the fork strike Alexander Fall In the husband by holding down his opponent 
breast, and Alexander Fall coming back till he despatched him by repeated stab* 
from the door staggering, came to a mid- with a small knife. This virago, think, 
ding, and there he fell down and died ing the murderer was not making quick 
immediately ; and depones, that the dis- enough work, called out to him, " Strike 
tance of the midding from the house laigh! Strike laigh H 
where he received the wound is about a The following observations respecting 
penny-stone cast ; and when Alexander the continental gipsies are by a distin. 
PaH retyred from the house, he said to gnished writer, Sir Walter Scott fj*i n. n 
the rest,* retyre for your lives, for I have "The gipsies everywhere pretend to 
got my death;* depones he saw Robert skill in fortune-telling and sorcery ; but in 
Johnston, panel, come out of the cot. Germany they are supposed to have soma 
house with the fork in his hand, and pass particular spells for stopping the pro- 
by Alexander Fall and the deponent ; gress of conflagration. I hove somewhere 
heard the panel say, 'he had sticked the a German ballad on this subject Seven • 
dog, and he would ttick the whelps too gipsies were unjustly doomed to death ; 
whereupon the panel run after the de- the town takes fare ; and the magistrate* 
fu net's sone with the fork in hia hand, are obliged to release them, that they 
into the bouse of George Carter ; depones, may arrest the flames by their incaii ta- 
in a little while after the panel had gone tions. Our Scottish gipsies are' more 
into George Carter's house, the deponent celebrated for raising fire wilfully than 
saw him running down a balk and a for extinguishing it. This is their motif 
meadow; and in two hours after, saw frequent mode of vengeanee when offended; 
Mm on horseback, riding away without and being a crime at once easily executed, * 
his stockings or shoes, coat or cape." and difficult of detection, the appreberi." 

Another witness deposed that — sion of it makes the country people glad 

44 She heard Johnston say, 4 Where to keep on fair terms with them; • 
are the whelps, that I may kill them too ?* 44 They are greatly averse to employ- 

that the prisoner followed Alexander ment of a regular kind; but, whenforoedt: 

Fall's son into George Carter's house, to serve, make good soldiers. On the coh-^ 

and the deponent went thither after him, tinent, I believe, they are received info/ 

out of fear that he should have done no service but that of Prussia, whtony 

some harm to George Carter's wife or according to the rules of Frederick, atill 

children ; there saw the panel, with the enrolls ton pre mal pre, Whatever can-' 

said fork, search beneath a bed for carry a musket. Rut they detest die oo 

Alexander Fall's son, who bed hidden cupation. A friend was passing a Prussian 

himself beyond the cradle ; and then sentinel on his post at Paris a few years, 

there being a cry given that Alexander ago. The gentleman, as is usual abroad, > 

Fall was dead, the panel went away." was smoking as he walked ; and it is a 

Johnston was sentenced to be hanged point of etiquette, that, in passing a sen- 
rathe 13th of Jane, 1727, but he escaped tiiul, you take the pipe from your 
from prison. He was after wards retaken ; month. But as my friend was about to 
and in 1 August,1728 r the High Court, ©4^. comply with tkis uniform custom, the ; > 
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sentinel said, to hit no small surprise, 
Jtauchen sic, immer fort ; verdamt *ey 
der Preusaiche rftensf— 4 Smoke away, 
Sir, A,, n the Prussian service.* My 
friend looked at him with surprise, and 
the marked gipsy features at once showed 
who he was, and why dissatisfied wick 
the service, the duties of which he seem, 
ed to take pleasure in neglecting. 

Itt Hungary the gipsies are very nu- 
merous, and. travel in great bands, like 
Arabs, gaily dressed in red and green, 
and often well armed and mounted. A 
friend of mine met a troop of them in 
this gallant guise, and was not a little 
astonished at their splendour. But 
their courage ia actual battle is always 
held in low esteem. I cannot refer to the 
book, but I have somewhere read, that a 
pass or fort was defended by some of 
them, daring a whole night, with such 
bravery and skill, that the Austrians, 
who were the assailants, supposed it to 



4s thus dawrmod by Gray, in his « JRataJ 

Sisters |. r , r ;twv 



Glitfring 



be held by regular troops, and were about 
to abandon their enterprise. But when 
day dawned, and showed the quality of 
the defenders, the attack was immedi- 
ately renewed, and die place carried with 
great ease ; as if the courage of the gip- 
had only lasted till their character 



r ■' n 1 1 

c ON THE SCANDINAVIAN 
MYTHOLOGY. 

(The following hrief account of the Mythology of 
the Norwegians, Swede*, and Icelanders, will 
serve materially to illustrate the novel of the 
Pib ate ; and as the information is gleatied from 
Looks which are not only expensive, bat ditfl- 
c ul t of access, it will, no doubt, prove accepta- 
ble to our readers.] 

Thk Edda and Voluspa contain a com- 
plete collection of fables, not at all similar 
to those of Greece and Rome. The Edda 
was composed in Iceland, in the thirteenth 
century, and is a commentary on the 
Voluspa, the bible of the North. Odin, 
Woden, or Wodan, was their supreme 
divinity. This hero is supposed to have 
^migrated from ihe East. He js repre- 
sented as the god of battles, and slaughters 
thousands at a blow. His palace is called 
Valhalla, where the souls of those who 
had fallen bravely in battle partake su- 
preme felicity. The day Ls spent in ima- 
ginary combats, and the night in feasting 
on the most delicious viands prepared, 
and served up by the Valkyriaj, virgins 
celebrated for their celestial charms and 
everlasting youth. 

The horrific occupation of the Valky- 
riaj, while preparing the « loom of hell," 



VV.xTr' the dusky w arp we- strain, o m 
Weaving many a soldier's asoat, -<+r.&v 
Orkney s woe and Ha n v cfs have* 0 r) 

ore idc prnrsry icxuire grow, 

(Tis of human entrails made.) 
And tin weights that play below, ! 
£aeh a gasping warrior's head. *> '■>* 

Shafts for shuttles, dipped in gora. 

Shoot the trembling cords along; 
Sword, that once a monarch bore, 

Keep the tissue close and strong. - '* 

They who had fallen in battlo, drank 
mead (the nectar of Scandinavia) out of 
the skulls of their enemies, whom they 
had killed. SLeepnex, the horse of Odin, 
is also honoured, as well as his master* 
JUoke, or Lok, the evil spirit or genius of 
the North, resembles the Typhon of 
Egypt. Signa, or fcjinna, is Loke'»con r 
sort t hence the derivation of our word 
siu. The most frightful attitudes are 
given to their giants, Weymur, Fer banter, 
Bclupher, and Heliunda. The accounts 
of their various exploits are more ridicu- 
lous and uninteresting than those fur- 
nished by the Greek and Roman my tho* 
logy. The principal deity after Odin, 
was Frigga, or Frea, his wife; she was 
called the mother of earth, and of the 
gods, and was the Tautes and Astarte of 
the Phenlcians. Thor was their next 
deity ; he presided over the winds and 
seasons, and particularly over thunder; 
he carried a mace, or club, which, as often 
as he discharged it,returned spontaneously 
to his hand ; he grasped it .with gauntlets 
of iron, and could renew his strength at 
pleasure ; he was considered the .avenger 
and defender of the gods. ■ Niord, the 
Neptune of toe North, reigned over the 
sea and winds. Balder, the son of Qdio, 
was wise, eloquent, and endowed - with 
such majesty, that his very glances were 
bright and shining, Tyr, was also a 
warrior-deity, and the protector of champ- 
ions and brave men. Brage, presided over 
eloquence and poetry ; his wife, named 
id una, had the care of certain apples, 
which the gods tasted, when they found 
themselves grow old, and which had the 
power of instantly res taring them to you th. 
Heimdal was their porter. The gods had 
made a bridge between heaven and earth. 
This bridge is the raiabow. Heimdal 
was employed to watch at one of the ex- 
tremities, to prevent the giants from 
getting into heaven. It was difficult to 
surprise him, for he had the faculty of 
sleeping more lightly than a bird, and of 
discovering objects by day ox night, at the 
distance of a hundred leagues., He had 
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am ear so fine, that he could hear the grass 
grow in the meadows, and the wool on the 
backs of the sheep. He carried a sword 
in one hand, and in the other a trumpet, 
whose sound could be heard through all 
the worlds. Loke, before named, had 
several children, the wolf Fenris, the ser- 
pent Midgard, and Hela, or l>eath, owe 
their birth to him : all three arc enemies 
to the god*; who, after various struggles, 
hare chained this wolf till the last day, 
when he is to break loose, and devour the 
sun. The serpent has been cast into the 
sea, where he is to remain till he is con- 
quered by the god Thor. And Hela, or 
Death, is banished into the lower regions, 
where she governs nine worlds, into which 
she distributes those who are sent to her. 
This place was called Niflheim, and was 
reserved for those who died of disease or 
old age. Hela, or Death, here exercised 
her despotic power ; her palace was An- 
guish ; her table, Famine ; her waiters 
were Expectation and Delay ; the thres- 
hold of her door was Precipice ; her bed 
Leanness ; she was livid and ghastly ; 
her very looks inspired horror. 

The entrance to Niflheim, the dreadful 
abodcof Hela, is thus described by Gray, 
in his " Descent of Odin-." 

Down the yawning steep he rode, 
Tb at leads to He la s drear abode. 
Him the dog of darkness spied : 
. His shaggy throat he opeued wide, 
While from bis jaws, with carnage filled. 
Foam and human gore distilled. , 
Hoarse he bays, with hideous din, 
Eyes that glow, and fangs that grin ; 
And long pursues, with .fruitless yell. 
The father of the powerful spell. 
u \**A>*+' !•■■•» ...... 

Every man has a destiny appropriated 
to himself, who determined the duration 
and events of his life. The three princi- 
pal destinies were, Urd, the past; We- 
randi, the present ; and Sculde, the future. 

The meaning of the word Voluspa, is a 
prophecy of Vola, or Fola, a name syno- 
nymous with Sybil, and consequently used 
to designate a female, endowed with the 
gift of prophecy. It is very ancient, and 
contains an abstract of all the northern 
mythology. This book gives a descrip- 
tion of the chaos ; the formation of the 
world the creation of giants, men, and 
dwarfs, who were the different species of 
its inhabitants : and details the employ- 
ment of the faeries or destinies, who are 
called Nornies. The functions of the 
deities, and their most memorable ex- 
ploits, are next recorded. The work 
concludes with a long and animated de- 
scription of the final state of the universe, 
and its dissolution by fire, Odin, and all 
the pagan deities, are to be confounded in 



this general ruin ; and a new world is -to 
spring up, arrayed iu all the bloom of 
celestial beauty. 



; ". m)t ©atfjersiv 

« I am bat a Gtiherer and disposer of 



PREDICTIONS FULFILLED. 
There are two extraordinary instances 
of predictions being fulfilled, where no 
supernatural means can possibly be sup- 
posed. The first is mentioned by the 
learned Bishop of Worcester, in the pre- 
face to his " Sermons on Prophecy." It 
is part of a chorus in the 44 Medea of 



Venient Annis 
Secula seris, quibus Oceanus 
Vincula rerum laxet et ingens 

IHtteat tellus Tiphysque novos 

Deteget orbes — 
This is obviously fulfilled by the in- 
vention of the compass, and the discovery 
of America. And in Dante's Purgatorib, 
is an exact description of the fouT stars 
near the South Pole, and yet Dante is 
known to have written before the disco- 
very of the southern hemisphere. 

■ » 
EPIGRAM. 
From le Ramelet Moundi, by Godelm, * 
poet, who wrote in the dialect of Thov- 
louse early in the seventeenik Century. 

The Gay, who would be counted wise, ' 
Think all delight in pastime lies ; 
JSor heed they what the wise condemn ; . 
Whilst they pass time, time passes them. 

J. 



Dr. Dokne, speaking of the Bible, 
quaintly says, " Sentences in Scripture, 
like hair in horses tails, concur in one 
root of beauty and strength ; but being 
plucked out one by one, serve only for 
springes and snares." ' J. 

IMPROMPTU, 

On hearing a young lady named Husband 
was going to be married. 

Maria !— do not think the muse, 

With reason is at strife ; 
Who says a Husband you must lose, 
Ere you can be a wife ! 

AN8WKJI. ... -o 

Cease, silly bard, your idle trade, 
Til bet a rump and dosen, 

It is not to ;— cannot the maid 
Marry young Tom — her cousin ? 



SoLOMd'V. 
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A SERMON 

Preached by Sam. Quaco, a black clergy - 
wow, and native of Jamaica, 

A max tint's bon ob woman, hab no long 
time to lib; he trouble every day too 
much ; he grow up like a plantain ; 
he cut down like a banana. Poae de 
man do good, he get good ; pose de 
man do bad, he get bad : pose he do good 
he go to dat place call him glolio (glory), 
where Gor-a-mity (God Almighty), tan 
upon de top, and debble (devil) on de 
bottom; pose he do bad, he go to da 
place call htm Hell, where he mut burn 
like de pepper-cod ; he call fo drink ob 
a wara ; nobody give him drop to cool he 
dam tongue. Tan breren, you know one 
man, dey call him Sampson, he kill 
twenty thousand Fillestanes wid de jaw 
bone jackmorass. Tan you know tora 
(the other) man, call Jonas, he swallow 
whale; he mugin (must have been) a sad 
fellow for feesh ; and tora man, he name 
King George, he lib tora side wara, he 
hab ting on he head, call him crown; delicate 
grand ting, all same corn basket; so 
breren, Gor-a-mity bless you all. Amen ! 



do not posies* sufficient interest or merit, or 
are already sufficiently koowu :— Sonnet to m 
Cat ; R. D. ; J~s Fi—kh—t ; Lopez ; Eli J. H. ; 
A. F.; Johannes; J. M; Hamiltou; J. G. 
L. ; Egomet ; J. P. ; H. E. El— us ; Justus ; 
B J. J.; /. A.; Scribble. N. J. R. f.; J. H. 
/-« ; H P ; A Youth of Fifteen. 

Philotimos's version of Shelah Lea s 
tatlon is good, and the love of vari 
excludes it. 

The lines to Erin are spirited, too much 
in a political point of view, for the Miaaoa ; and 
the same remark win apply to tho lines by R J. 
The Epigram by E. B. S. wants point. 
We thank A. U., bul we think less known §uU- 
jecU will be more acceptable to dor readers. 

We feel obliged by the offer of Edward, but 
fear the work, however good (and we believe it 
to be so), would not furnish an extract of suffi- 
cient general interest for the Miitaoa. 

Numerous Epitaphs and Epigram*, tee nume- 
ro ts indeed to mention, have already appeared 
in our G-itherer. ,m 
G. W. H.'s line* on Happiness are not very 
felicitous. The came remark will naply to 
Walwyn's Imitation front the French. 
The Boarding School Scene i* not sufficiently 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
A Bookseller is informed, thai the privileges 
allowed the Trade are precisely the same as 
when the Mirhok first commenced. The indi- 
vidual who informed him to the contrary must 
have had some sinister motive in doing so. 

The next number of the Miano* will complete 
tbe Fifth Volume; aud will contain tbe Title- 
5, Preface, and Index. It will also contain a 
rait, engraved on steel, with a memoir, of 
Captain Franklin, E. N., now on an overland 
expedition, to meet Captain Parry, in the arcuc 
region* 

Tbe first number of tbe Sixth Volume will be 
published on tbe 3ml of July, wheti we trust our 
pn sent unprecedented list ol "fi lend s ami patrons 
will receive a large augmentation. 
A letter is left for F. \V. D. at out Publisher's. 
Tbe Origin of Philosophy has been received, 



Tbe following have been rece ived ;— IT. H i . 
Epitaph by A.B. ; Gaffd ; The Spectre in Love; 
" Not One of the Eri; " S V.; Juvenis. 

If we do not insert the comma nicntidus of 
Jacobus and G. A. L., it is for the reason already 
assigned — that the subject of Arithmetic ba* 
been sufficiently discussed. We do not, hew- 
ever, positively reject them. 
Enigmas, Charades, &c. are inadmissible.:, v ;t f . 
We do not exactly auderstand what /. P. L. 
raeanBby our inserting the two Military Specta- 
cles. 

W. M. C. had better not write on the subject 



Edward's Essay on Pugilism ia very ingen- 
ious, bat too full of Greek, and Latin quotations 
from Homer and Virgil, Euripides and Cicero, for 
many of our readers. 

>ir John Hawkins is entitled to a more detailed 
memoir than that kindly offered by Pvlycarp. 

We shall try to find room for one of/. /.'# 
articles ; though, from tho number of our poeti- 
cal contributors, he would have a belter chance 
with us in prose. 
The following are iotended for early inser- 
1 : — Atpheus ; Janet; Alphonso ; Eras. 
Lines i»i Chalterton; British Courage ; 
W. J. T. i AitqulSi Julian's Sonnet .• A. W. H. ; 
Tracsy, Solomon ; Alice Woodson ; L. E. ; G. 
T—Si Momus ; W.P ; R.C-b , P.N. ; A. W.S . 
J. W. C. ; C. F. E. ; T. W. (who we request will 
specify the articles to which he alludes); 
Frank. 

The following articles arc either too juvenile, 



or sacrilege, wheu he calls burglary high treason ! 

A Well-wisher has our thank* • he wffl meet 
with many of the person* he inquires after atioa. 

Clio's Memoir should have appealed era now, 
had not other* of a more pressing nature inter- 
vened : it is, however, intended for insertion,? 
though, perhaps, after hi* last communication. 

Andrew's Anecdote is but a version of one re- 
lated of the courtiers of Henry IV. of France, 
of winch we have some doubts, though none fis.to ' 
our correspondent's own veracity. 

Will MaryS. C—t state the name of the foem 
•he inquires after ? 

We thank E. J. fortlm loon ofhis book.thoagb " 
imperfect. - 

Tiie drawing of tbe Cromlech, sent by Ami- , 
quarius, we received, and thank him ,- but it 



that we should prefer giving hia description 

without an engi avirg, if be ha* no obje 

Valentines are out of season, 
aware of this. 
We are much obliged to Scriblerns Clinker, 



7»« 



and if he furnuhes us with a continuation, shall 
be happy to commence the series of articles of 
which he has sent the commencement 

■ I — *- - ■ . j ■ ■ ,|.„, " 
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CAPTAIN JOHN FRANKLIN, R.N. F.R.S. 



The maritime superiority of Great Bri- withstanding the claims of the Welsh- 
tain is not confined to the ascendancy of and the Norwegians, there' is no positive 
its naval armaments, or to those triumphs evidence fffat the now world was known 
which have annihilated whole fleets, swept to the old previous to the discovery of 
oceans, and laid every shore open to us, Columbus at the close of the fifteenth 
" from Nova Zembla to the Pole." Our century. It is true that philosopher*,' 
pre-eminence in maritime science is reasoning from analogy, and perceiving 
equally evident, and we surpass all the that Europe, Asia, and Africa occupied 
rest of the world in die zeal and success but a small portion of our planet, thought 
with which our navigators discover and it very unlikely that the remaining part 
explore new countries, open new sources should be covered with a vast and joyless 
of human intercourse, extend the blessings ocean unsupplied with continents or is- 
of civilization, and advance those branches lands intended for the residence of man. 
of natural history, which are at once curi- Such reasoning was confirmed by other 
ous and useful. . circumstances of an inferior but, perhaps, 
It would be an important, and by no of a more striking nature, and these led 
means mi instinctive, inquiry, to examine Columbus not to set out on a knight 
hs>w the globe has gradually, as it were, errantry of navigation, but in search of 
been made to expand itself under the in- that very continent, which he afterwards 
fluence of geographical discovery ; in the found did really exist, 
infancy of navigation the inhabitants of From this period the spirit of gcogra- 
an island or continent imagined, that their phical discovery has never slumbered ; It 
own country constituted the world, and has, however, been reserved for this coun- s 
afterwards, when their frail barks, driven try, and for the last and preceding age, to 
from their course, encountered some do more than has been done by all the 
strange shore, they seemed lost in wonder rest of the world, in this respect, since the 
that they were but fellow-sharers in the great discovery of Columbus. In proof 
fruits of the earth; trade then was purely of this we need only point to Captain ^ 
inland, and each country rested content Cook,* one of the most enterprising as 
with its own productions, however un- well as one of the most skilful navigators ' 
equal they might be to supply those com- the world has produced. What a blank 
forts which civilization has since deemed would be left in a modem map of the two 1 ' 
so indispensable. The intercourse of hemispheres were the discoveries of Cap- 
countries previous to the discovery of the tain Cook to be erased ; he it was who, 
magnetic needle, must liave been confined after exploring the South Seas and dis- 



to those immediately contiguous, but when covering Islands, until then unknown, 
the attractive principle of the magnet be- traversed the Eastern coast of New Hoi. 



came known and applied to navigation,' land, " to the extent of two 
the sailor no longer confined himself to miles, and gave to his country a colony 
scudding along his own shores, nor if he large enough for an empire in New South - 

id Van Diemen's Land." Nor 



ventured a short distance from them, Wales ant 

steered his course by the flight of migra- were the discoveries of Captain Cook con- A 

tory birds, or the direction of currents ; fined to these, important as they arc ; he 

but thus instructed he boldly ventured resolved the problem of a southern conti* 

forth and nent— discovered New Caledonia, the 

• « m. a ^..i ,.,„,». mm , largest island in the Southern Pacific, the 

, d "° ul new worWa d,d 8cek island of Georgia, the Sandwich Islands, 

Important, however, as the invention and in short nearly completely the hydro, 

of the mariner's compass was, many cen- giaphy of the habitable globe, 
taries elapsed before any very great geo- ♦ sr« Ltmbird* Tliree Voyages of Captain 

graphical discovery was made ; and, not- Cook Round the World. Loudou, 1834 

Vol. v. 2 E 117 
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August, 1803, both ships struck on a coral 
reef; in lat 22 deg. 11 min. south, and 
long. 155 deg. 13 min. east, on the coast 
of New South Wades. As there was no 
hope of saving the Porpoise, the next 
morning Capt. Flinders thought it his 
duty no longer to consider himself a 
passenger, but to assume the command of 
the whole party. He divided the Cato's 
men, who had saved nothing, among 
those of the Porpoise ; and the 



But far 'an d wide as the geni as of Capt. 
Cook explored, he stopped short on the 
threshold of arctic discovery, which has 
within the last few years been prosecuted 
with so much vigour, and with a success 
which has exceeded, if not the most 
sanguine, at least the most rational ex- 
pectations. To the zeal and talents dis- 
played by our enterprising countryman 
Captain Parry, no eulogy can do sufficient 
justice ; and if the exertions of Captain 

Franklin have been less brilliant, they were employed, when the wind would 
have been no less arduous or persevering, permit, in working hard on board the 
In the first volume of the Mirror we wreck, to get provisions, water, sails, and 
gave a brief memoir of this intrepid officer, many other stores, upon the bank, in 
and stated that Captain John >ranklin, of which they succeeded. A < 
whom we now give a portrait, engraved on of the principal officers was 
steel, was a native of Spilsby, in Lincoln- when it was determined that 
shire, where he was born, in the year 1786. Flinders and Mr. Park, commander of 
Spilsby, though a small town, has long the Cato, should proceed in the largest 
been remarkable for a spirit of scientific cutter to Port Jackson, and there procure 
inquiry among its inhabitants, and parti- colonial vessels, to bring away the whole 
cularly for the cultivation of the mathe- party. Capt. Flinders left the wreck on 
matical sciences ; and young Franklin the 26th of August, reached Port Jackson 
being a boy of quick parts, made good on the 7th of September, and after the 
progress in his education, which, how- erews had remained about two months 
ever, was more solid than extensive — near the wreck, they were relieved by a 
though in the latter respect he much sur- vessel sent to their assistance by Capt. 
passed boys of his age and rank in life in Flinders. 

general. At the age of fourteen he en- The life of Mr. Franklin has been one 
tered the royal na>y, as midshipman, of unceasing activity. We have already 
and was on board the Polyphemus, under seen, that in a period of less than thirty 




months, he was engaged in one of the 
most dazing of maritime engagements 
in Europe, and endured shipwreck on the 
shores of Asia; and scarcely had he 
escaped the latter danger, when, accompa- 
nying Capt. Fowler to Canton, he em- 
barked on board the East India Company's 
ship the Earl Camden, Capt. Banco ; and 
shared in the glory of completely defeating 
the French squadron, under Admiral 
Linois, on the 14th of February, in the 
mouth of the straits of Malacca. It is to 



the command of Captain (now Vice- 
Admiral) Lawford, when Nelson made 
his daring and resistless attack on the 
Danish line and batteries off Copenhagen, 
on the 2nd of April, 1801. On this oc- 
casion, which initiated young Franklin 
in the utmost dangers of his profession, 
he escaped unhurt, but a brother mid- 
shipman was killed. 

Having, from an early age, manifested 
a partiality to navigation, of which he 
possessed a more than ordinary know- 
ledge, Mr. Franklin was appointed to the be considered, that on our part there 
Investigator, Capt Flinders, and sailed nothing but East Indiamen and Bombay 
with that navigator, who was, a native of merchant ships, and yet these heavy* 
the same county, on a voyage of disco- laden, ill-calculated, and unsuited as they 
very on the coast of New Holland. After are for a naval engagement, not only de- 
making many hydrographical surveys, feated a French line of battle ship, two 
and obtaining a more accurate knowledge heavy frigates, a sloop of war, and a brig 
of the seas and shores of this fifth part of of 18 guns, but they actually chased the 
the world, the Investigator proved, unfit whole, and bad nearly captured the brig, 
for further service ; and Capt. Flinders, Captain Farquhar, in his account of this 
Mr. Franklin, and the other officers, were exploit, alluding to the French admiral 
ordered home in the Porpoise, then under Linois, says, " He certainly made fi 
the command of Lieut. Fowler. Ill- shabby fight of it ; had he possessed more 
luck, however, still attended them for courage and enterprise, he might have 
Capt. Flinders having discovered a passage plagued us; and some bold attempt, or 
in the strait which divides New Holland judicious manoeuvre, to cut off some of 
and New Guinea, which he thought both our valuable and defenceless convoy 

might have succeeded; they, however, 
always kept under the protection of our 
formidable line, which ne soon thought 
an insufferable barrier. The ceewet m*~ 



through it on his way to Europe, accom. 
panied by the Cato, a ship leaving Port 
Jackson for Bombay. On the 18th of 
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noeames and formidable appearance of 
our ships, and the hearty cheers resound- 
ing through our line as we approached 
him, I doubt not convinced him of our 
superiority Detore ne came to action, 
into which he entered prepared to run 
away." 

On his returning to England, Mr. 
Franklin joined the Bellerophon, com- 
manded by Capt. Loring, and served on 
board that vessel in that great naval battle 
which at " one fell swoop" annihilated the 
navies of France and Spain, and for years 
left this country without an enemy on 
the ocean that dared to appear before a 
single British man-of-war. We allude 
to the ever-memorable battle of Trafalgar, 
Jn which the Bellerophon bore a distin- 

Sished part, and lost its commander, 
pt John Cook, who fell in the action. 
Two years afterwards, we find Mr. 
Franklin on board the Bedford, employed 
on the Brazil, North Sea and West Indian 
stations for a period of eight years, during 
which he gave many proofs of his activity 
and zeal in the service of his country, par- 
ticularly in the capture of the American 
gun-boats, on the 12th of December, 
1814, when he was slightly wounded. 
His services were also employed on shore, 
during these operations, under the ordeTS 
of Rear-admiral Sir Pulteney Malcolm ; 
and the manner in which he acquitted 
himself on all occasions was such as to 
draw forth the warmest praise of the com- 
manding officer under whom he served, 
and to procure for him the appointment 
of first lieutenant of the Forth, Capt. 
Sir William Bolton. 

When the clangour of arms, which for 
more than twenty years had resounded 
throughout the world, had ceased, and 
nations were left to pursue the tranquil 
avocations of peace, the British govern- 
ment, ever intent on enlarging the boun- 
daries of science, and promoting hydro- 
graphical discovery, determined on send- 
ing out two expeditions, in order to solve 
that long disputed problem, a passage to 
the North Pole. For this purpose two 
expeditions were fitted out, in the spring 
of 1818. 

The first consisted of the Isabella, com- 
manded by Capt. John Ross, and her 
tender, the Alexander, commanded by 
Lieut. Parry, that enterprising navigator, 
who is now so distinguished for his 
arctic discoveries. The instructions to 
Capt. Ross were, to endeavour to get into 
the Pacific Ocean round the northern ex- 
tremities of the American continent 

Capt. Ross reached as high a northern 
latitude at 76 deg. 57 min. when a strict 
attention to the letter of his instructions 
induced Mm to return, at a time that 
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more important discoveries might perhaps 
have been effected.*" 

The collateral expedition, if we may so 
call it, consisted of the Dorothea, Capt. 
David Buchan, and her tender, the Trent, 

commanded bj Lieutenant Franklin 

These ships were directed to make for 
the North Pole ; and in case of gaining 
it, to enter the Pacific Ocean through 
Behring's Straits. Both expeditions sailed 
in the spring of 1818, and returned in 
the autumn of the same year. Capt 
Ross, on his return, published an account 
of his expedition ; but nothing has been 
suffered to transpire respecting that of 
Capt. Buchan ; the papers and journals 
were deposited at the Admiralty, where 
they remain hermetically sealed to the 
public, though for what reason we are at 
a loss to divine. One thing is certain, 
that the expedition failed of effecting the 
passage; and it is equally certain that 
the government was perfectly satisfied 
with the talents and conduct of Lieut. 
Franklin, the second m command (and 
we have no reason to suppose that Capt. 
Buchan did not give the utmost satisfac- 
tion), for we find Dim, almost imniediately 
on his return, appointed to the command 
of an overland expedition to the shores of 
the Polar Seas. The object of this expe- 
dition was to ascertain the northern 
boundaries of America, and explore a 
coast eighty degrees in extent, which had 
remained wholly unknown to our boasted 
science. Capt. Franklin was also to en. 
deavour to communicate with Capt Parry, 
who had sailed a short time before for 
Davis's Straits. 

Capt Franklin sailed from England, in 
the Prince of Wales, on the 23rd of May, 
1819 ; and arrived at York Factory, Hud- 
son's Bay, the 30th of August. On the 
9th of September, Capt Franklin and 
his party set out for Cumberland House, 
on the Pine Island Lake. Their first ope- 
ration was to ascend Hill River, a la- 
borious course, as the boats were generally 
to be dragged up by ropes — sometimes 
through narrow rocky channels ; and se- 
veral portages occurring, the goods had 
to be token out and carried across. This 
river derives its name from numerous 
little hills, which rise on its banks : the 
highest is 600 feet, where there Is a pros- 
pect of thirty-six lakes. Our account of 
the expedition must, however, be brief ; 
which is the more excusable, as we have, 
in former numbers, noticed the subject at 

* For a complete hlitory of North Polar Expe- 
dition*, aeo HiBBoa, No. 57, which is entirely 
devoted to the subject, and contains a Map en- 
graved on steel, of the discoveries of Captains 
Ross, Parry, and FrsnkJin. 
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length.* The distance from York Fac- idea. Every degree of physical sufFering 
tory to Cumberland House was about 690 which the extremes of hunger and cold 
eaiies. A s Soon m Capt. F. and bis party could inflict, was from the first ex- 
had arrived at the latter place, they found perienced. The country was found en- 
the frost had set in so intensely, as to tirely barren ; ami it was only occasionally 
prevent their advance to the Polar Sea. that a deer or a partridge, divided among 
His zeal, however, induced him to push the members of the expedition, afforded a 
on to the more advanced settlement of few morsels to each. The only vegetable 
Carlton House, in the Athabasca Lake, supply was of a disgusting substance, 
leaving his travelling companions, Dr. called tripe de rocAe, which they found 
Richardson and Lieut Hood, at Cumber, by digging in the snow among the rocks, 
land House. ■■ They had no adequate means ql iover- 

Capt. Franklin set out on the 18th of coming the natural obstacles of moun- 
January, and reached Fort Chepewyan on tains, lakes, and rivers, which they eJfcoun- 
the Athabasca Lake on the 26th of March, tered. The necessity of laborious travelling 
after a dreary journey of 815 miles per- in this state of inanition, produced fatigue, 
formed in snow shoes, walking with a fain tn ess, and often an entire loss 
weight of nearly three pounds constantly power of motion. Portions of th 
attached to galled feet and swelled ancles, (lit ion successively dropped, and 
From Fort Chepewysn, Capt. Franklin, together such log-huts as they' 
who had been joined by the rest of the waited till the more vigorous could push 
party, set out towards the great object of forward and send them succour. ! The 
the expedition. On the 1st of July the first, however, who reached Fort Enter* 
party reached the Copper-mine River, the prise, met with a woful disappointment, 
descent of which was to brin* them to the They found it totally desolate, th£ fa- 
ocean. The navigation of this river was dians, who were expected to be found 
difficult, the canoes being often involved there with food and supplies, having pro- 
in rapids, and shooting between large ceeded to the southward. There was 
•tones, against which had they struck, the nothing left, but to follow them in deli - 
canoes would have been dashed to pieces, nitely over this vast tract, in the hope of 
Having reached the Hyperborean Sea, at last overtaking them. The detachment 
Cant Franklin and his party embarked which suffered most dismally was that 
and tailed between five and six hundred under Dr. Richardson. There was with 
miles along the shore, exploring bays it an Iroquois Indian of the name of 
and inlets, and giving names to such as Michel, in whom the malesiiada fames 
were unknown, as well as to the small had developed all the ferocious and trea- 
islands and peninsulas which they dis- cherous propensities of his tribe. He 
covered. Capt. Franklin sailed to Cape appears certainly to have killed two of the 
Turn again, in lat. 68 deg. 18 min. North, party, one of whom was Lieut Hood a 
and long. 109 deg. 26 min. West, when leader, and a highly-promising young 
his stock of provision being reduced to a officer. As there appeared every reason 
bare sufficiency for three days' consump- to believe that he was meditating similar 
tion, and there being no hope of a further purposes against the rest, Dr. Richardson 
supply, there was no alternative but that conceived himself reduced to the dreadful 
of returning, or perishing in farther pro- necessity of shooting him. At length all 
secuting the voyage. But which way to the party, except the advanced guard In 
return was another question. The route chase of the Indians, had dragged itself 
by which they came had the advantage forward to Fort Enterprise, where they 
of being known ; but it was very circui- found shelter, but were about to yield to 
tous, and could afford little of those sup- famine, when they were surprised by the 
plies of food of which they were in urgent report of a musket, and soon saw three 
want After full consideration, therefore, Indians running up to the fort Their 
It was resolved to endeavour to penetrate miseries might now be considered as ter- 
direct to Fort Enterprise from Arctic minated ; they were tended and supplied 
Sound, by way of the river called Hood's with the utmost care by these kind In- 
River, which fell into it This journey diana, rill they were able to travel. In 
affords one of the most dreadful tales of the course of the following summer they 
human misery on record, but of which an reached die Hudson's Bay Factory, after 
abridgment can give only a very faint a journey of 5,650 miles. 

•That this journey did not attain all its 



♦ For tome interesting: particular* relating to 
this expedition, see Mirror, Not. 27 and 31, 
which contain three illustrative engravings of 
the scenery, natural history, fltc, of the coun- 
tries traversed by Capt. Franklin. 



objects is evident, yet it made an im- 
portant addition to our northern bounda-, 
ries of America ; and not only established 
the fact of an ocean on that side, 'but 
ascertained its latitude. Capt. Franklin's 
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expedition also threw much light on arc- Fort Reliance, situated on the shore of 
tic discovery, which must be of great the Great Bear Lake, and the most north- 
service m all new attempts to reach the em piece of masonry in the world, was 
North Pole. expressly built for the safety and comfort 
The importance of having an overland of the travellers, and will terminate their 
expedition at the same time as one by sea wanderings for the present season. This 
for the Arctic Regions, has so strongly spot tbey expect to reach by the end of 
impressed itself on the British govern- September, and in the spring captain 
ment, that on Capt. Parry sailing again Franklin and his old companion, Mr. 
last year to those regions, where Back, who goes out on promotion, with 

« ifet. «,n. nnfrlt »t rtirtAnrP roll ftWHT OIle hftlf ° f th(J P"** ^ V™*^ d ° WI1 

A^T^C^ Mackenzie's River and from thence ex- 

plore the coast to the westward, as tar as 
It was determined that Capt. Franklin j cy £ape and Behring's Straits. Here 
should follow this spring, and renew his ^tain Beechy, who sailed in the Blos- 
arduous task of traversing those bleak Mm on tne 21st of May, is to endeavour 
and inhospitable regions to the northern to captain Franklin, and after ren- 
shores of America. Capt. Franklin is dering him every assistance, is to pursue 
accompanied by Dr. Richardson, his exploratory investigations in such 
former travelling companion, Mr. Drum- p^ts about Behring's Straits as are im- 
mond, a young botanist, and others. They perfectly known. Every thing that can 
sailed from Liverpool in February last, contribute to the success of these several 
for New York ; and thence proceeded, by expeditions and add to the comfort, or 
the Lake Erie Canal, to Lac Huron, rather lessen the privations of the enter- 
where the party about thirty in number, p^ing navigators .who have undertaken 
were on the 22nd of April, 1825. them, has been done by government ; 

From Montreal to Lac Huron, no in- th e y too are accompanied by the prayers 
cident worth recording occurred ; but the Bn d wishes of every Briton, while neigh- 
journey was performed with ease and ex- touring nations look on their efforts with 
pedition; every man enjoyed excellent admiration and anxiety. From their 
health and daily felt his spirits becoming fcnown talents and ardent zeal everything 
more buoyant from the continued calm- to be hoped; and although 
ness and fineness of the weather. On the „ , JU not . Q mortals to commmd gucceM , 
24th of April, the party were to embark . Yet th ,„ do more _th e yU deserre it." 
in two large canoes for Fort William, tra- 
versing in their course the upper end of Captain Franklin was married to Miss 
Lac Huron, Sault St, Marie and Lake Eleanor Anne Porden, a kdy of poetical 
Superior. From thence they proceed talents of the highest ,<>rder„ the daughter 
in four canoes by Lac la Pluie, Lake of William Porden, Esq. the architect 
Winipeg, Cumberland House, and Me- who erected the king's stables at Brighton, 
thy-portage, to Athabasca, where they Eaton Hall, the seat of Lord Grosvenor, 
expect to overtake the three boats with and other buildings which placed his 
their crews of Argyllshire-men who were name high in his profession, At the age 
sent out from England last summer, and of twenty, Miss Porden, who from child- 
have had ample time to forward the in- hood discovered a genius for poetry, pub- 

utmments and luecaae entrusted to their lished a poem in six cantos, entitled 
strung auu gg*g u ^ y ^ ^ ^ Triumph Qf ^ 

In their voyage through the principal stancy." The union of poetical grace 

lakes, the travellers will be conveyed in and scientific intelligence in this poem 

American steam boats, and when this ac- excited much admiration, and in 

commodation ceases, they will procure, as years afterwards it was followed by 4 

formerly, the services of stout Canadian Arctic Expedition," an interesting pi 

boatmen. And here we may mention tribute to the gallant adventurers 

one of the greatest evils attendant on the tains Ross and Buchan, and Lieutenants 

expedition, namely, that it requires up- Parry and Franklin, then engaged in one 

wards of twelve months to convey them of the most perilous enterprises by which 

to what may be called the starting point the present age has been distinguished, 

of discovery. And however heavily the The opening of the poem had a pretty al- 

time may hang on their hands, they must lusion to the labours of the voyagers— 



can- 



patiently wait the tardy lapse of an Arctic ^ BaJ , advent urous bark. ! go fearless forth, 

winter, and even after the sun begins to storm> 0 n Iris glacier seat, the misty North, 

peep above the horizon, there are not Q iyc t0 ma rkind the inhospitable stone, 

six or eight weeks, during which And Briton s trident plant in seas unknown. 



they can travel with any thing like Go ! sure wherever science fills the mind, 
safety. . , Or grief for man long sever'd. from his kind,. 
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That ans 

Bale*. 

And prayer* and nJeuingi avrell your flaggiug 



. The publication of this poem is said 
to have led to her acquaintance with 
captain Franklin. Miss Porden after, 
wards published a very spirited Ode on 
the Coronation of his Majesty George 
the Fourth; but her grand work was 
" Coeur de Lion, or the third Crusade," 
a poem in sixteen cantos, and one of the 
greatest efforts of a female pen in the 
annals of English literature. 

In the month of August, 1823, Miss 
Porden gave her hand to captain Frank- 
lin, to whom she had been some time 
engaged, and who had then recently re- 
turned from the land expedition employ- 
ed to assist in exploring the Polar Re- 

fions. Happy, but brief was their union, 
n the circumstances of Mrs. Franklin's 
death there was something unusually dig- 
, tressing. Constitutionally delicate, it has 
been generally, though erroneously, un- 
derstood, that the fatal event was occa- 
sioned by grief at her husband's depar- 
ture, acting upon a previously debilitated 
frame. This, however, was not the 
case. 

Mrs. Franklin, whose mind eagerly 
sought every kind of useful information, 
entered with great energy into the enter- 
prising spirit of her husband ; and, not- 
withstanding her devoted attachment to 
him, and the severe trials and dangers at- 
tendant on the expedition, she earnestly 
wished him to repeat the attempt, hoping 
that he might accomplish the object so 
much desired. With this delightful an. 
ticipation she looked forward to welcome 
his return ; but, alas ! a pulmonary com- 
plaint, from which she had suffered nearly 
two years, reached its crisis about the 
time that Captain Franklin received his 
orders to proceed on the expedition, and 
she was given over by her physicians five 

ine he 



his father, a brother-in-law, two of Sir 
Willi ngham and Lady Franklin's chil. 
dren, and her ladyship's mother. 

Captain Franklin was promoted to the 
rank of commander in 1824, and to that 
of Post Captain in 1822. We trust higher 
honours in his profession and the reward 
of his 



days previous to his quitting 
expired at her house, Devonshire Street, 
Portman Square, on the 22nd of Fe- 
bruary, aged 30, exactly one week after 
having bidden her beloved husband an 
eternal farewell ; leaving a daughter, 
eight months old, unconscious of the loss 
of so truly valuable a mother. The ra- 
vages of death in the family of Captain 
Franklin, have been unusually rapid. 
Accounts recently arrived from India 
gave an account of the death of his bro- 
ther, Sir Willingham Franklin, one of 
the Judges of the Supreme Court at 
Madras. Subsequent accounts state the 
death of Lady Franklin five days after 
giving birth to a child: in addition to 
which, he has, within a short period, lost 



ORIGIN OF CHARITY SCHOOLS. 

[ The following account of the origin of 
Charity Schools appeared in a periodi- 
cal work entitled, " The New Chris, 
tian's Magazine for February, 1784." 
It was there stated to be extracted from 
a book published in the year 1633.] 

*' In the yeere 1662, Doctor Ridley, then 
Bishop of London, came and preached 
before the king's majestie (Edward the 
6th) at Westminster, in which sermon he 
made a fruitfull and godly exhortation to 
the rich, to be merciful unto the poore ; 
and also to move such as were in authority, 
to travaile by some charitable way and 

means, to comfort and relieve them 

Whereupon, the king's majestie (being a 
prince of such towardnesse and vertue for 
his veeres'as England before never brought 
forth, and being also so well retained and 
brought up in all godly knowledge, as 
well by his deare uncle, the late protector, 
as also by his own vertuous and learned 
schoolmasters) was so careful of the good 
government of the realme, and chiefely to 
doe and prefer such things as most espe- 
cially touched the honour of Almighty 
God, and understanding that a great 
number of poore people did swarme in this 
realme, and chiefely in the citie of Lon- 
don, and that no good order was taken foe 
them, did suddenly (and of himself) send 
to the said bishop, as soon as his sermon 
was ended, willing him not to depart 
until he had spoken with him. The 
bishop (according to the king's command) 
gave him his attendance, and as soon as) 
the king's majestie was at leisure he 
called for him, and caused him to come 
unto him in a great gallery at Westmin- 
ster, where there was present no more 
persons than they two, and therefore made 
the bishop sit downe in one chayre, and 
he himselfe in another, which (as it 
seemetM were before the commmgof the 
bishop there purposely set, and caused the 
bishop, mauger his teeth, to be covered, 
and then entered communication with htm 
in this manner: First, giving him hearty 
than kes for his sermon and good exhortai- 
tion; hee therein rehearsed such speeiail 
things as he had noted, and that so mi 
that the bishop said, ' True]?, tr 
could never have thought that ex< 
to have beene in his grace, but that I 
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beheld and heard it in him.' At the 
last, the king's maj es tie much commended 
him for his exhortation for the releife of 
the poore, and said, 'My lord, you 
willed such as are in authority, to be 
careful thereof, and to devise some good 
order for their reliefe, wherein I think you 
mean mee, for 1 am in the highest place, 
and therefore am the first that must make 
answer to Ood for my negligence, if 
I should not be careful therein, Knowing 
it to he the expresse commandement of 
Almighty God, to have compassion on 
the poore and needy members, for whome 
wee must make an account unto him; 
and truly, my lord, I am (before all 
things else) most willing to travaile that 
way, and I doubting nothing of your 
long and approved wisdome and learning, 
who having such good zeale, as wisheth 
helpe unto them ; but also, that you 
have had some conference with others 
what waies are best to be taken therein, 
the which I am desirous to understand, 
and therefore I pray you to say your 
minde.' The bishop thinking least of 
the matter, and being amazed to hear the 
wisedome and earnest zealeof theking, was 
fas hoc said himself) so astonished, that 
he could not tell what to say : but after 
some pause, said that hee thought (at 
this present) for some entrance to be had, 
it were good to practise with the citie of 
London, because the number of the poore 
there are very great, and the citizens also 
are many and wise ; and he doubted not 
but that they were also pitifull and mer- 
cifull, as the maior and his brethren, and 
other the worshipful of the said citie ; 
and that if it would please the king's 
maj est ie to direct his gracious letters unto 
the maior of London, willing him to call 
unto him such assistants as he should 
tbinke meete, to consult of this matter, 
for some order to be taken therein, he 
doubted not but good would follow 
thereon ; and hee himselfe promised the 
king to be one that should earnestly 
travaile therein. The king (forthwith) 
not only granted his letter, but made the 
bishop tarry until the same was written, 
and his hand and signet set thereto ; and 
commanded the bishop, not onely to deli- 
ver the letter himselfe, but also to signifie 
unto the maior, that it was the king's 
especiall request and expresse commande- 
ment, that the maior should therein tra- 
vaile, and so soon as hee might con- 
veniently, give him knowledge how far 
he had proceeded therein. The bishop 
was so joyous of the having this letter, and 
that now he had occasion to travaile in so 
good a matter, wherein he was marvellous 
zealous, that nothing could have pleased 
and delighted him more, wherefore the 



London, who was then Sir Richard Dobbt, 
knight, and delivered the king's letter, 
and showed his message with effect. The 
lord maior not only joyously received this 
letter, but with all speede agreed to set 
forward the matter, for hee also favoured 
it very much ; and the next day being 
Munday, hee desired the bishop of Lon- 
don to dine with him, and against that 
time the maior promised to send for such 
men as hee thought meetest, to talke of 
this matter, and so hee did. He sent 
first for two aldermen and six commoners, 
and afterwards more were appointed, to 
the number of twenty-four. In the end, 
after sundrie meetings (for by the means 
and good diligence of the bishop; it was 
well followed) they agreed upon a booke 
that they had devised, wherein first they 
considered on nine especiall kindeaand 
sorts of poore people, and those they 
brought into three degrees. 

"I Poore by impotency. 

" 2. Poore by casualty. 

" 3. Thriftlesse poore. 

u I. The poore by impotency are also 
divided into three kindes ; that is to say, 

M 1. The fatherlesse poore man 'schilde. 

" 2. The aged, blinde, and lame. 
" M 3. The diseased person by leprosie, 
dropsie, &c. 

" II. The poore by casualty are like, 
wise of three kindes ; that is to say, 

"1. The wounded souldier. 

" 2. The decayed hous-holder. 

" 3. The visited with any grievioua 
disease. 

" III. The thriftlesse poore are three 
kindes, in like manner ; that is to say, 

" L The riotour that consumeth all. 

" 2. The vagabond that will abide in 
no place. 

" 3. The idle person, as strumpet, 
and others. 1 ' WW 

« For these sorts of poore, three several 
houses were provided ; first, for the inno- 
cent and fatherlesse, which is the beggar's 
childe, and is, indeed, the seed and 
breeder of beggary. They provided the 
house that was the late Gray Friers in 
London, and called it by the name of 
Christ's Hospital!, wheTe poore children, 
to the number of four hundred, were re- 
ceived in November in the saide yeere; 
and on Christmas-day, in the afternoon, 
while the lord maior and aldermen rode 
to Paul's, the children of Christ's, tio*. 

Eitall stood in Cheapeside all in one 
very of russet cotton, three hundred 
and forty in number, and at Easter they 
were in blue at the Spittle,* and so have 
continued the ~ 



• At or near the c Larch of at. Mary, SpJUte, • 
crow, with a pulpit, for preaching at 
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"When this vertuous and blessed youth I most crave your lenient indulgence 
had signed the necessary instruments for for the anachronisms, in the language that 
founding the several hospitalls, hee said, occur in the preceding remarks, as they 



in the hearing of his councell, ' Lord, I 
yield thee most hearty thankes, that thou 
hast given me life thus long to finish this 
worke, to the glory of thy name.* Two 
days afterwards the king expired." 

other times, was erected the same as at Paul'* 
Croat. The lord roaior and aldermen used to 
attend, and rit io a how built on purpose. The 
children of Christ's Hospital! went 
staatly to hear the sermon. 



are almost the first I have made in a fo- 
reign language, the English 
I remain, your's, 

A native of Venice, 
Giovacchino A 
June 18, 1825. 



®fte Oatijcrer, 

" I am but a Gatherer and disposer of other 
Ts stuff."— fVottun. 



MILITARY ENGINES OF THE 
NORMANS. 

(To the Editor of the Mirror.) 

Sir, — I perceive in your instructing pub- 
lication of to-day, an article on Norman 
fortifications, in which mention is made 
of the espringold and bricoli, as instru- 
ments for the assaults of castles, &c but 
their construction and use you have not 
mentioned. If you deem the following 
account worthy a place in your publica- 
tion, it is at your service : — 

Abbe Jausseur who wrote in 1587, on 
Norman and Romaic fortifications, des- 
cribes the esprxngold as the same instru- 
ment as the (2<^«v5iu7j) or Balearian sling 
of the Greeks, and liionys. Perieq v. 5. 
describes as resembling the earth which 
is not exactly spherical, being extended 
in length, and bioad in the middle, with 
an oval compass, and gradually decreas- 
ing into two thongs or reins ; from it were 
cast arrows, stones, and plummets of lead, 
which were called uo\v€fciZti paXi&iytUy 
(Poly. lib. x.cap.dl.seg.46.); some of these 
plummets are said to have weighed an 
attic pound — near one pound four ounces 
English weight, and if we may credit the 
account given by Seneca, the force was 
so great that neither buckler, helmet, nor 
any other armour was a defence against 
it, and its motion was so vehement that 
the plummets were frequently melted. 

That the ancient Normans made use of 
this instrument, or something nearly re- 
sembling it, is proved, by the number of 
leaden plummets that have been found in 
divers parts of France, and the use of 
which was, for a length of time, the sub- 
ject of a powerful controversy amongst the 
antiquarians of Paris. Jausseur calls it 
die espingelde, or espringold. The bri- 
cola is the same as the balista of the Ro- 
mans 3 its use was to throw immense 
stones; the construction is described at 
great length in Ctesar's second book of the 
civil wars. Mention is also made of the 
use of bricoli, in some of the lyrical songs 
of the ancient Troubadours. 



REPARTEE. 

The name of Roger having been written 
on a sack, by some chance the last letter 
was concealed, when a person read it, 
Roge ( Rogue). * 4 How can that be ?** re- 
torted a bystander. " True,** replied the 
other, "it want* U (yow) in it" A. 



A gentlemas at table being famous 
for allowing the wine to remain a long 
time placed before him, was checked in 
the following manner : — " I am sorry,'* 
observed a bon vivant y " our friend op- 
posite has been so reduced in circum- 
stances, as to patronise the office of a 
bottle-holder!" C. F. E. 



LINES ON A FLOWER. 

This flower that blooms so fair to-day, 

To-moirow sure will die ; 
Its fragrance gone, its beauty fled, 

'Twill then neglected lie. 

And human life, alas t is like 
The frailest flow'rs that bloom ; 

Man flourishes a day — and then 
Sinks in the silent tomb. 

G. W. H. 



INSCRIPTION 

On o Village Doctor's Sign in Devon- 
shire. 

" / cures a goose, my tcife cures the 
ganders.** 

As our readers may find some difficulty 
in making this out, it is necessary to ex. 
plain, that the good man intended to 
make known, he cured agues, and his 
wife cured the jaundice. 

Di Do Dum. 

The Fifth Volume of the Hiaaoa is now com. 
pleted ; and may be had of the Publisher, and ail 
Bookseller*, price 5a. 

I'rmUd and Pvldithrd by J LIMBIRD. 143. 
Strand, (near Sop,rrs,( Ho*,fJ and told bg ail 
tewsMen and BookioUert. 
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